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Preface 


The current period in history presents challenges of fateful import to 
all who are engaged in education, whether in school or elsewhere. The 
method of meeting these challenges, the degree of success achieved in 
solving them, will inevitably affect the destiny of our society. 

First, this_re volutionary period is seeing the emergence of fundamental 
changes in our western society and civilization, in fact in all societies and 
civilizations. Questions of ultimate aims, of values, and of discrimination 
between social trends, engage even the average citizen. Education emerges 
ever more clearly as a basic social force which participates in preparing 
succeeding generations to live in and to manage a dynamic, emergent, 
and revolutionary social order. Education thus ultimately plays a part in 
shaping the future. 

Second, the great body of knowledge produced by research in biology, 
medicine, anthropology, psychiatry, and other sciences has profoundly 
modified our concepts of human nature and of its infinite possibilities. 
The growth and development of the learner becomes of paramount im- 
portance. Coercion and the moulding of the learner to conformity are 
not compatible with our new knowledge. We are challenged to face 
courageously the implications of all these new discoveries. The adminis- 
tration and supervision of schools, the whole setting for learning, must 
be changed basically and radically. 

Third, the obvious and tragic need for revitalizing moral values calls 
even more widely for far-flung dianges in education and for social inven- 
tion in developing new forms. The widespread immorality, or more prop- 
erly unmorality, of our society, particularly of our economic and political 
leaders, is a genuine threat to our society. The challenge to education in 
all its manifestations is direct and inescapable. 

The authoritarian and coercive school must give way to a democratic 
institution that achieves its ends through cooperation and participation 
of all concerned. Democratic administration and supervision are neces- 
sary to accompany the democratic processes that are characteristic of the 
modern schoolroom. 

The authors, to the best of their ability, have tried to show how the 
principles of democracy, the findings of science, and the implications of 
trends within our dynamic social order may be utilized in a theory and 
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iractice oi supervision. 


The basic conapt 


o£ traditional supervision, 
teadiers, is replaced by the 


in the presentation oE a wholly democratic pohq’ and process. Any inco 
sistencL found will be, in the honest belieE ol the authors, contetned 
with minor questions ol technique and not w.tlt haste prtnctplcs. lach 
author has contributed passages, some o{ them extensive, to chapters 
ivritten by a co-author. All chapters were worked over three or more 
times by the authors and by a considerable number of practioil school- 
men. Responsibility for given chapters, however, was definitely placed. 
Chapters I, II, HI, IV, IX, XUI were written by Mr. Burton; Clmpters 
VI, VII, X, XI, and XIV, Mr. Brueckner; Chapters V, VIII, XII, XV, 
XVI, and XVII. by Mr. Barr. 

Sincere thanks are due to many persons for important assistance ol 
varying types. The contributions of many graduate students at Harvard 
University, at the Universities of Minnesota and IVisconsin, arc gratefully 
acknowledged. Contributions from many writers are acknowledged in foot- 
notes throughout the volume. Mrs. Emily Kauppi, one time Teaclnng 
Fellow, Harvard Graduate School of Education, and now a Curricvtlwm 
Coordinator in the San Diego, California, schools, was of great assistance 
in developing materials for and in expressing critical judgments on Mr. 
Burton’s chapters. Dr. Witt Blair, one time Tcaclting Fellow at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education and now Director ol Training 
Schools at DeKalb, Illinois Teachers College, made definite contributions 
to the chapter on administrative organization. Miss Alice Miel of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, read the chapters on the curriculum and 
made definite conttUmxioa^. Dc. M. H. Willing wwi Dr. Dovi Xemee, ol 
the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Gordon Mackenzie, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, read the chapter on objectives and the 
one on lacilitating teacher growth, making important suggestions. Dr’ 
\\ . W. Cook of Netv York University gave assistance through reading the 
chapter on appraisal of the educational product. 

Special admowledgmen, is made of the editorial assistance of Miss 
v era Ambrose, fotmetly teacher of English in the Senidr High School and 
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Part I 

THE BACKGROUND OF 
MODERN SUPERVISION 



I 

The Nature and Scope of Supervision 


What is supervision? What arc the specific activities carried on by 
supervisors? For what purpose are these activities carried on? Is super- 
vision always exercised on or toward teachers, or may teachers participate 
in supervision? Is supervision concerned with the improvement of cur- 
riculurm and instructional techniques, or may it be concerned also with 
factors far removed from the classroom? Must supervision flow from the 
top down? Could it flow upward from the personnel or outward from 
'^he situation? Could it be reciprocally interactive? 

Great changes are to be observed over the years in the philosophy, the ob- 
jectives, the functions and techniques, and in the outcomes of supervision. 

Supervision appeared early. Almost as soon as schools were established 
in the northeastern Colonies, the selectmen of the towns were directed 
by the General Courts to secure teachers of certain religious and moral 
qualities. Nothing was said about inspection or supervision of schools. 
The next step was, in the early 1700’s, specifically in 1709 in Boston, the 
appointment of committees of citizens to visit and inspect the plant and 
equipment and to examine pupil achievement. Not until many years later 
was mention made of inspecting the teacher's methods, criticizing them 
and advising him concerning teaching. Until about 1714 the committees 
were made up largely of ministers, and learning was a qualification for 
membership. Between 1714 and 1719, using Boston as an illustration, both 
ministers and selectmen served on these committees, thus indicating the 
beginnings of public responsibility for inspection. From about 1721 on, 
the committees were made up of selectmen and “others whom they in- 
vited.” At first the committees were concerned largely with the Latin 
grammar schools, but as time went on, they widened their scope to include 
all schools and the function of criticizing and advising the teacher.^ 

1 Records of Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England. 
Reports of Record Commissioners of the City of Boston. 

Elmer E. Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools (New York, Longmans, Green 
^ Co., 1903). 

Henry Surzallo, The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massachusetts, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 3 (New York, Bureau of Publications, Te.ichcrs College, 
Columbia University, 190C). 
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SUPERVISION 


As towns and cities grciv. sch^ls teacher 

Jdern times, and we are even yet m process o „,e 

important supervisory officer. Another hundred years 

second quarter ot the nineteenth century a new officer, the sup 

of schools appeared. There was considerable opposition from / 

ircadon to *is office since the boards were jealous ot --t 

and supervisory [unctions then vested with board 

officer was at first, and tor a long time, a minor adniinistralo . 1 

is the executive-in-chiet of the school system. There is still muc i^ 

over from early pr.ictice and still an imperfect demarcation between tl 

[unctions of lay board and superintendent. The ‘"‘'""'"P 

intendent is reduced practically lo zero in those areas, not. y 

in New England and the deep South, where the lay board retains tne 

administrative [unction. l.rmwn 

Still later in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, omeers 
as special supervisors appeared," selected usually from tlic special 
of the new subjects then entering the curriculum. The problems P'' ' 
cedtires growing out of the ever increasing stall ot supervisory officia s 
will be treated at length in Chapter III. 

Early definitions vague. Truly modem supervision grew up largely dur- 
ing the first quarter o£ the present century, and it is with this period that 
we shall be chiefly concerned. Prior to this era the functions of super- 
vision were very few and were largely general oversight of teaching pro- 
cedures and of classroom management. Neither laws and board rules nor 
professional publications contained anything but the most vague and 
general statements. Early definitions were meaningless and today appear 
positively humorous. 

The business of a supervisor is to cast a genial influence over his' schools, but 
othenvise he is not to inlerlere with the work. 

Supervision is taking the broad vierv, the general view, and seeing the back 
and middle grounds as well as the foreground with its details. . . . Supeivision is 
the vision in the old and beautiful sense of seeing things imHsible. 

Definitions become more concrete. One of the first_definitions which 
was helpful in pointing the scope of modern supervision was that of 
Elliott.® (We would not today use the word “control.”) 

( Supervisory control is_concemed svith ujAaf_should be taught, when it should 
ipe taught; to whom, by whom,.hoitf,andjojwhat purpose. 

\V ' ■ ' ' - ■ ■ 

'^F. C. Ayer and A. S. Barr. The Organization of Supervision (New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1938). Chs. 1-4. 

s E. C. Elliott, City School Supervision (Yonkprs-on-Hudson, N. Y., World Book 
Company, igu). P- 
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This is a good statement indicating in general terms certain definite 
aspects of the teaching-learning situation which should receive attention 
from supervisors. Details were still lacking, though beginning to be 
worked out in practice. 

The first modern statement and concept was presented by Burt on in 
1 9 22. Superv ision Js j:oncerncd_with * 

1. The improvem ent of the teaching act (classroom visits, individual and 
group conferences, directed teaching, demonstration teaching, develop- 
ment of standards for self-improvement, etc.) 

5. The improvement. ot>teachersJn-ser\dcc (teachers’ meetings, professional 
readings, bibliographies and reviews, bulletins, interv’isitation, self-analysis 
and criticism, etc.) 

3. The selection an d_ organization of sub j ect-matter (setting up objectives, 
studies of subject-matter and learning activities, experimental testing of 
materials, constant revision of courses, the selection and evaluation of 
supplementary instructional materi.als, etc.) 

•I' Testing and m easuring j(,the use of st.andardizcd and local tests for classifi- 
cation, diagnosis, guidance, etc.) 

5. Thejrating_Di.tcachers (the development and use of rating cards, of check- 
lists, stimulation of self-rating) 


In the light of present knowledge we can see that this definition does 
not distinguish critically between major and minor functions. There is 
apparent the persistence of the earliest ideas of supervision, namely that it 
is concerned rather directly with improving the work of the teacher. 
Though the “work of the teacher” is rather narrowly conceived, never- 
theless this was a step in advance and greatly stimulated many other 
efforts at definition. 

/A siseemecii frf JV i’iVif At s-ewireJee? ^ ff&ic 
nrcnts which were unfortunately too long in coming.® 

Instructional supervision, therefore, has the large purpose of improving the 
quality of .instruction, primarily by promoti ng the professional growth of all 
teachers, and secondarily and temporarily by correcting .deficiencies of pre- 
liminary preparation for teaching by the training of teachers in service. 

k ler emphasis upon promotion of professional growth in teachers, 
ugh still focusing supervision on the teacher, was a distinct improve- 
ment over the older terra, “improvement of teachers in service.” This 
new emphasis was the first step on the road to the expanded modern - 
concept of supervision and to greater democracy in its operatic^ ^Ve| 
would today change Dunn’s term, “correcting deficiencies” to “aiding jthe 
teacher to study his own procedures,” and to “developing the teaser's 
p owe r to improve (correct) 1^ work.” 

<W. H. Burton, Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching (New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1922). Ch. 1, pp. 9-10. 

. i^annie W. Dunn, Vwhat Is Instructional Supers’ision?" Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, Vol. 61, 1923, p. 763. 
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THE CHANGING 


CONCEPTS OF SUPERVISION 


Ue purposes and philosophy controlling supervision have gone 
through a number ol significant changes. Supervision at first was large y 
impection to determine the slate of affairs^ Suggestions tor 
were present only indirectly. The general attitude was that of laissez-fane. 
Coercion at one time or another, naively or openly dominated supervisio . 
The training and guidance of teachers became dominant in comparatively 
recent times. Today supervision is greatly affected by the increasing in- 
sight into the aim of education, the relation of education to the socie y 
in whidi it exists, by the scientific method, and by the democratic phi oso 
V./ phytToday supervision is becoming participatory and cooperative, that is, 
denwcratic; is increasittd^ onVn/ed toward the fundamental aims of 
education and of 5 ocieiy>f 6 verlap, as well as some antagonism, exists 
between the various scho'ols of thought. Brief summarization of the older 
conceptions will, therefore, be in order before we elaborate the desirable 
modern aims and principles. . a 

y 1 Supervision under laissez-fair^ Teachers were to be inspected, rated, 
ixmexed. The technique was inspection unaided by any objective controls. 
The criticism or rating was as far as the procedure went. If no improve- 
ment resulted, or if no detrimental situations developed— well, that was 
not a matter of great concern. U teachers wanted to improve, they were 
free to do so. If they did not, nothing much was done unless serious 
trouble resulted; whereupion, efforts %vere made not to improve the 
teacher or the situation but to eliminate the teacher. This ancient and 
wholly reprehensible theory of supervision persists far more widely than 
is thought. Lazy and incompetent superintendents and supervisors excuse 
their inability and failure to give leadership by saying that their teachers 
are left "free," they are not to be "imposed upon,” or "directed." A few 
even call this "democratic" supervision! It is nothing but good old laissez- 
piircl 

.^1 Supervision as coercive. yThis conception was a step away from laisscz- 
Yairc. It was stimulated by recognition of the definite lack of training and 
the low level of efficiency manifested by many teachers. Teacliers needed 
to be improved. A natural conception of pre-democratic thinking was that 
coercion was the means to this end. The aim and philosophy here arc 
fairly obvious. Truth is vested in "those whom God hath called to author- 
ity over us." Responsibility and authority also reside in the upper ad- 
miuisirativc levels. Tcadiers arc employees to carry out the directions of . 
those who sec the ends and svho plan the achievement of those ends- 
Learning is IfKikcd upon as a mechanical process ss’hich can be directed m 
dcfinile grooscs. The teacher is corrected in her detailed techniques 
through the handing out of ready-made procedures. The teaclicr is some- 
times but not alwaj-s introducetl to the aims to be acliievcd. This is prob- 
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ably as far as possible from the beginnings of democratic procedure under 
which the teacher is assisted with her own program of work, with the 
development of her own personality and creative ability, is encouraged 
to initiate programs of study and experimentation for the improvement 
of her work. Wholly modern democratic supervision goes to the opposite 
of coercion and regards all educational workers as co-workers in the 
improvement of education. 

Two well-known volumes early summarized the weaknesses of coercive 
supervision.® 

1. This concept assumes that there are known best methods of doing any- 
thing. These are in the possession of the supervisor and may be handed 
out to teachers. It ignores the precarious, uncertain, and experimental 
aspects of life and of education. 

2. This concept is destructive of personality values, particularly of initiative 
and originality. Repressions, inhibitions, and even complexes may result. 

3. The concept sets up a highly improper relationship between superv’isors 
and teachers. Fear and distrust enter. Insincerity and dishonesty result. 

The evils of coercive supervision have been amply proved by later 
writings, particularly by the scientific investigations of morale and of 
mental hygiene generally. 

\ Supervision as training and guidance.^n important step forward wa^ 
^de as this conception emerged. That the upper administrative and su- 
pervisory levels know best is still retained as the principle. Coercion, how- 
ever, disappears in favor of guidance and training. The guidance comes 
from above but there was clearly the thought that the training tvas for 
improvement— to be directed toward the betterment of the teacher himself 
as well as of his technique. Persona! and cultural development was indi- 
cated, however dimly. The improvement of personality was recognized 
as important. There was as yet no clear recognition of the possibility of 
participation by the teacher or of freedom for experimentation as tech- 
niques of growth. Self-development was not yet clearly seen. The utiliza- 
tion of teacher leadership was not even dreamed of in the beginnings of 
this period. A marked advance had been made, however, over earlier con- 
ceptions. Training and guidance today dominate a great deal of super- 
visory effort. The more recently developed type of cooperative and 
participatory supervision is increasing but not yet dominant. 

(Supervision as democratic Icadcrsliip.^V number of far-reaching influ- 
ences, some of them well outside the technical field of education, have 
increasingly affected education in all its functions. 

The transitional crisis in chnlizatian and the emergent social theory 
play a fundamental role. The fundamental cliangcs affecting Western 
society and civiliration have brought sharply to the attention of tltc 

«II. n. Albert)' an«l V, T. Tli.i)cr. Superfition in thr Srertndary School (Boston. 

D. C. Hmli an«l Omjjntn, >051). pj*. so-sp. 

H. R. DouRJaM anti C. W. Boardman, Supmiuon in SeconiLiry Schools 
lloji»}iinn Mifllln Cbmjon>. I95t)> PP- as-**'- 
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averasre citizen in all walks o£ life, questions of ultimate aims and values, 
ofVelation of means to end. Sensitivity to and analysis of aims and values 
is steadily inaeasing throughout society. The means of achieving desirable 
ends are under similar 5Crutiny.(Education is no exception. Educational 
workers of all .types are concerned with ultimate purposes and philos- 
ophies of lifeJMany volumes dealing with the social scene and its 
problems arc available. 

. The efiects upon education, hence upon supervision, have been great. 
'Wirst, ed ucation h increasingly conceived as a basic so ci^ fo rce conc giJlgd 
with the d evelopment o[ human personalify^and o£ a stable' cle roocrajic 
soa^ordcrlEducation isnot a mechanical routine fulfilled through me- 
chamcaPathninistration of details. Supervision becomes a fundamental 
aspect of education ajid not the unthinking enforcement of techniques 
and courses of study. Secotid, the necess ary techn iques of ed ucation ^ gud 
of supervisioi) c annot be selected* until remote purposes h^v£ ^bg£Ji.^£axly 
undcrs^ clT-T/hi d, cobp ^ation among all agencies of ^ciety which .deal 
with childhood and’wTtlT^^th, wi th their protect ion and education , is 
incscap^ Ic. Supervisi^ needs to become coextensive 't^th, or at least 
intimately related to. the total setting tor learning*N 
Implications of some of the newer influences ^inoi be seen so easily 
as were the meanings of certain older and simpler factors. Modern think- 
ing, however, renders untenable the belief that supervision is concerned 
with, if not in fact chiefly confined to, visiting teachers at work, with 
limited programs of study by teachers, with recommending books, with 
diagnosing isolated classroom incidents, with supplying materials, with 
nuing teachers. 

(t/jc democratic philosophy encourages the new emphasis) philosophic 
inquiry has likewise extended the scope of supervision through its atten- 
tion to ultimate aims and values.)Consideration of these was often limited 
or neglected under traditional concepts of supervision which were more 
concerned with immediate objectives and techniques. 

\Thc democratic philosophy has had great effect also upon the attitudes 
atui p-occdurcs within the scope of supervision) Clarification ol our philo- 
sop i.c concepts bus inudc umcnabic the older relationship between leader 
and led, has shown the weakness of imposition and direction as tecli- 
nitpies. Democracy, aided l.erc by scientific findings, clearly recognizes 
tlia. leadmliip and creativity appear upon all levels and in all types of 
pcrsons.^lic cli.cf clicct of all tliis upon supervision has been a great 
rise m tlie use of cooperative procedures tor the formulation of policies, 
plan,, and procct hires witlnn snpercision, and for the evaluation of these 
grniqrdclermincd iicms. All staff members arc regarded as co-workers on 
.yoitiiiioti task. .All type, of |xrrsons arc being invited to contribute to 
tlie forimilatinn ot plans ami decisions whicli affect them: pupils, parents, 
coiiiiiniii.ty lea. ers and organizations, teachers, general and special super- 
Msois. ad..i....,.ra.„r,. and so forth. Each person and group of persons 
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has a contribution worthy of respect, even though differing greatly in 
weight or importance. 

Ky^upervision is affected by the science of education and by the scientific 
method. The application of scientific method to the solution of social 
problems is one of the great advances of the present century. Detailed 
analysis of this method, with statement of its values and limitations, is not 
our concern here and will be covered in Chapter XVII. 

The effect upon supervision as a part of education has been significant. 
Effects upon method and materials in supervision are set forth in the 
following chapter on principles. We arc here concerned only with the 
^ffect of the science of education and its method upon the scope and 
definition of supervision. The vast amount of scientific work in the im- 
mediate past has greatly increased our understanding of and sensitivity 
to the great complexity of the learning process and of the learning or- 
ganism. The range of factors which affect learning is truly great, many 
being far outside the school setting for learning. The real subtlety of 
many factors affecting learning has become much clearer, ^he concept of 
integration with its implications for unity in learning situations has had 
profound effect upon educational thinking. The total environment must 
be considered; and this consideration, in turn, calls for a very greatly 
emended field for supervision. 

✓ Supervision increasingly derived from the situation instead of imposed 
upon it. ^he influence of more critical thinking about education in gen- 
eral, of increased use of the scientific method, of greater reliance upon 
the cooperative attitudes and methods of democracy have combined to 
bring about a supervision based upon and derived from a given situation 
rather than imposed upon that situation.^Early programs of supervision 
were, and many today are, planned by the upper levels and handed out 
to the teaching staff. Many of these programs were valuable and helpful, 
accepted willingly by the staff. Numerous research stCdies ^ testify, how- 

7 H. T- Bingham, "The Relation of Certain Social Attitudes to School Environ- 
ment,” Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 9 (December, igjo), pp. 187-191. 

Walter V. Bingham, ”How the Army Sorts Its Manpower,” Harpers Magazine (Sep- 
tember, 1942), pp. 432--140- 

W. H. Burton, "The Teacher's Morale as an Important Factor in Teaching Suc- 
cess.” California Journal of Elementary Education, Vol. 6 (May, 1938), pp. 218-226. 

Robert E. Cralle and AV. H. Burton, "An Examination of Factors Stimulating or 
Depressing Teacher Morale," California Journal of Elementary Education, Vol. 7 
(August. 1958), pp. 7->4- 

John Dollard and others, Frustration and Aggression (New Haven, Conn., Vale 
rnivenity Press; and London, Oxford University Press, 1940). -J 
J. David Houser. Il’/ifit People JVanl from Business (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
r.otnpany, Inc.. 1938)- An important and \-aluablc study. 

G. Robert Koopman. Alice Mid, and Paul J, Misner, Democracy in School Ad- 
minislration (New York. D. Applcton-Ccntury Company. Inc., 1913). A \aliiahle 
pioneer textliook. Should be widcl) read by administralors and sujKrrs ison. 

Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippilt. and R. K. White, "Pallcrns of Aggtcssisc Behavior ir 
Expcrimenially Crcaleil .Social Climates," Journal of Social Psychology. \'ol. 10 (.May. 
»939). PP- =7«-299- 
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ever, that greatly improved teaching and learning results from programs 
based upon the problems, purposes, and needs existing ■vvithin the given 
situation and recognized by the workers therein. Extensive and note- 
worthy research studies show also great gains in morale and in mental 
health resulting from cooperatively derived programs. These studies were 
also a valuable contributing factor in the shift itself. 

^Supervision is affected hy the constant upgrading of teacher-training. 
The focus for years has been upon training teachers in service because of 
the obvious tact that teachers were lamentably, even dangerously, under- 
trained. That the leadership which undertook to train the teachers was 
little better off was overlooked due to our undemocratic, concepts. 
Teachers were required to take extension and summer courses but princi- 
pals, supervisors, and administrators were not. One result has been that 
in many given areas a respectable number of teachers are better trained 
than their supposed leaders. The slow but corftant upgrading of training 
has contributed to two important changes. Improvement in service is 
coming to apply to the total staff. The focus is on the situation or setting 
for learning and not on persons. A vivid, cooperatively determined attack 
upon local educational problems is one of the best in-service training 
procedures known.'^It has the additional merit of stimulating all staff 
members to study and growth/ The improvement of teachers is not so 
much a supemisory function in which teachers participate as it is a teacher 
function in which supervisors cooperate. 

The shift in emphasis should not mislead anyone into thinking that 
teachers, supervisors, or administrators are yet. in the main, well trained. 
^Vc have far to go on this roadfand training-in-service for teachers will be 
an important aspect of super\-ision. We desert the limited concept "im- 
provement of teachers in service" for the broader and more fundamental 
one. "improicment of the staff in service/ Coupled with the emphasis 

Flton Ma)o, Human Problems vf an Indmtrial Civilhaliott (New York, The M^ic- 
.’nillan Comp-iny, 1935). 

U. F.. Mmer anti J. D. Kingsley, Puttie Peraonucl /Iffnu'niifrntion (New York. 
Harper it Ilrolhcn. 193O). 

O. H. Ntowrer, Aiithoriinrianism vs 'Sclf-Covcmmenl’ in Ihe Management of 
Children's Aggressive (Ami-Social) Rcactiom as ITcparation for Citizenship in a Dc- 
inociac)-.- Journal of Social Psyeholofy. Vol. 10 (February, 1939), pp. 121-126. 

r.deelhe Educational Uadershiff, .Sixth Yearbook of the Department of .Supervisor* 
and Directors of hmiuction (Wasbrngton. D.C.. National Education Association. 
*933)- 

.Su/>cn'i«ion end the Crealive Teacher, Fifth Yearbook of ihe Department of Super- 
\json and Directors of Instruction (Washington. D.C.. National Education Associa- 
lion. 1931). 

F. J. RocthlislwrgCT an<l oihcis. AfanngrmenI and the Il'orAcr (Cambridge. Maw.. 
Harvard University Press, 1939). An account of the monumental research conducted 
at the Western EJeciric Company. Hamhorne Works, aiicago. HI., iregun in 1917. 

CKiwbsin Waison. “'Ihe Surprising Discovery of Morale," Progressive Education. 
Vol. 19 (January. 191*). pp. 35-41. An inierpictise description of the Western Electiic 
Studs v«iih applications to ctluation. 

H. O. Wells. The Anatomy of Frustration (New York. Tlic Maanilbn Company. 
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upon self-initiated and self-directed programs of study and development, 
the “improvement” function of supervision takes on a wider scope and 
a greater importance. The concept of “growth” is increasingly replacing 
that of “improvement.” 


SECTION 2 

A MODERN DEFINITION OF SUPERVISION 




What then is supervision today? A number of influences, it is clear, 
have affected supervision profoundly, particularly in recent years.{Modern 
supervision is far more extensive than that of an earlier day. The basic 
principles and attitudes have changed greatly^Trends previously outlined 
may be summarized: " 

1. Supervision includes far more than in times past^This is the result of ever 
more critical thinking about the nature of education and its relation to 
the individual and to society. 

2. (Supervision is increasingly objective and experimental in its methods? 

This stems from the scientific movement in education. 

3. (§upervision is increasingly participatory and cooperative.) Policies and 
plans are formulated through group discussion with participation by all. 
This is the result of increasing insight into the nature of democracy and 
democratic methods. 

4. (Supervisory activities and opportunities are distributed among an ever 
larger number of persons as all come to contribute and to accept chal- 
lenges to exercise leadership/ 

5. (Supervision is increasingly derived from the given situation rather than 

imposed upon i^ 

^hese tendencies are reflected in the definition of supervision, the prin- 
ciples under which supervision operates, the administrative organization 
of supervisioi^ and the specific techniques through which supervision is 
implemented. Each of these will be discussed in proper order in succeed- 
ing chapters. Definition alone, for the moment, concerns us. The authors 
present below a definition which they hope is not merely another defini- 
tion, but one which reflects the advances made in educational thinking, 
and one which will stimulate analytic thinking toward further clarification 

/ f basic concepts in the field. 

A definition in outline form.® Supervision is in general what it has 
ueen in modern times, expert te chnical service pri marily c oncerned 
wit h stud ying and improving the conditions that surround learning and 
pupil growth. Everything in a school system is designed,'“6f‘cduHcT~?or 
“tlie ultimate purpose of stimulating learning and grosvth. Supen'ision 


®Many supcivisors in the field and sttidenu suggest that the piihlic-rclaiions re- 
sponsibilities ol supervision ho included in the listing below. Public relations are, as 
is being realized by all educational leaders, a vitally important but sadly neglected 
aspect of school work. The improsement of the socio-ph\sical environment includet! 
in the definition necessitates the constant advising an<l informing of the public. Co- 
opcraiite programs and cooperatite councils in which the community is well repre- 
sentctl arc cfTcctitc. Constant use sliould lie made of n«\»sp.ipcr putillcily. programs 
before the P.T..\.. women’s cltilis, Rotary, Kiwanis. and other service chilis, exhibits, 
forums, etc Thc'e arc mcntionctl in the appropriate chapters. 
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deals with those items which primarily and rather directly condition 
learning and growtiw 

Supervision is leadership and the development of leadership within groups 
which are cooperatively: 

1. Evaluating the Educational Product in the Light of Accepted Objectives 

of Education 

a. The cooperative determination and critical analysis of aims 

b. The selection and application of the means of appraisal 

c. The analysis of the data to discover strength and weakness in the 
product 

2. Studying the Teaching-Learning Situation to Determine the Antece- 
dents of Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory Pupil Growth and Achievement 

а. Studying the course of study and the curriculum-in-operation 

б. Studying the materials of instruction, the equipment, and the socio- 
physical environment of learning and growth 

c. Studying the factors related to instruction (the teachers’ personality, 
academic and professional training, techniques) 

d. Studying the factors present in the learner (capacity, interest, work 
habits, etc.) 

3. Improving the Teaching-Learning Situation 

a. Improving the course of study and the curriculum-in-operation 

b. Improving the materials of instruction, the equipment, and the socio- 
physical environment of learning and growth 

c. Improving the factors related directly to instruction 

d. Improving factors present in the learner which aflect his growth and 
achievement 

4. Evaluating the Objectives, Methods, and Outcomes of Supervision 

q. Discovering and applying the techniques of evaluation 

b. Evaluating the results of given supervisory programs, including 

/ factors which limit the success of these programs 
/ c. Evaluating and improving the personnel of supervision 
' v The importance of self-supervision. The age-long tradition o f imposed 
^crpervwarr, (agediec f&e cftsfrnrdfe nioifern emphasis upon cooper^' 
live group endeavor sometimes obscures one of the most important im - 
plications of modern philosophy: namelvA^e possibility of ■sf^lF-direction.t^ 
self-guidance, self-supervisio\. T he matureTndividual will not only serve 
as a leader in group enterj^rise, not only make contributions to group 
discussion and decision; he will often engage in purely individual effom 
Experts do this when working independently on a frontier problemr^ 
member of the rank and file does this when he engages in study of his 
own needs, engages in try-outs of new methods in his classroom, pursues 
a problem of his own through the available literature. Self-initiated at- 
tention to any problem often, perhaps usually, grows out of group activi- 
ties, and can hardly avoid producing a contribution to the group program. 

Mature educational workers possessed of active, critical minds, of a 
realization of the importance of education, of a dynamic vietv of the uni- 
verse will engage in self-directed study as a matter of course. Many in- 
terested and trilling teachers need only encouragement and assistance 
to go to tvork independently on their own problems. Many teachers not 
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yet confident enough to participate extensively in group projects will be 
greatly aided through independent study in developing greater security. 
Individual growth and ability to participate are both stimulated. 

Contrasts between traditional and modem supervision. The definition 
given above clearly breaks with the earlier narrower conception of super- 
vision. (Traditional supervision has centered around the teacher and the 
classroom act and has been based largely on the thought that teachers, 
being lamentably undertrained, need careful direction and training. Visit- 
ing the classroom, conferences, teachers' meetings were the bulk of super- 
vision and, in many minds, synonymous with supervision. Modern 
supervision in contrast is far more fundamental and diverse. Character- 
istics may be summarized in outline form for brevity and clarit^ 
y 1 . 1 Modern supervision directs attention toward the fundamentals of educa- 
tion and orients learning and its improvement within the general aim of 
education. 

2. The aim of supervision is the improvement of the total teaching-learning 
process, the total setting for learning rather than the narrow and limited 
aim of improving teachers in service. 

3. The focus is on a situation, not on a person or group of persons. All 
persons are co-workers aiming at the improvement of a situation. One 
group is not superior to another, operating to "improve” the inferior 
group. 

4. The teacher is removed from his embarrassing position as the focus of 
attention and the weak link in the educational process. He assumes his 
rightful position as a cooperating member of a total group concerned with 
the improvement of learning/ 

(Traditional supervision too often did well things which should not 
h^e been done at alj^The new conception means that attention is cen- 
tered more upon the aim, structure, and fundamental processes of educa- 
tion and less upon the minute, specific, day-to-day devices for the 
improvement of trivial aspects of classroom procedure. With improved 
levels of teacher and supervisor training, the invention, selection, ad- 
ministration, and application of devices should become more and more 
a question of individual initiative based upon understanding of basic 
principles. The sphere of modern super\'ision is the whole range of 
elements affecting learning. 

The following outline, based on prominent catch words, summarizes 
in succinct fashion the salient differences between the types of supervision. 


Contrasts ir* Supervision 


T'xadiiiorxal 

1. Inspection 

2. Teacher-focused 

3. VisUaxion and conference 

.}. Random and haphazard, or a 
meager, formal plan 
5. Imposed and authoritarian 
C. One person usually 


Modern 

1. Study and anabsis 

2. Aim, material, method, teaclier. 
pupil, and environment focused 

3. Many diverse fnnexions 

4. Definitely organized and planned 

5. Derived and codperative 

6. Many persons 
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Put into sentence form, this means that, in the main,(^raditional super- 
vision was largely inspection of the teacher by means of visitation and 
conference, carried on in a random manner, with suggestions imposed 
on the teacher through authority and usually by one person.01odern 
supervision by contrast is the study and analysis of the total teaching- 
learning situation through many diverse functions operating through a 
carefully planned program that has been cooperatively derived from the 
needs of the situation and in which many persons participated 
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would produce greatly varying results because of differing aims, means, 
and attitudes. Extended treatment is given this problem in Chapter II; 
but, for the moment, we may reemphasize two points presented previously 
in this chapter, ^’ho desirable principles are those of science and de- 
mocracy.^Supervision must use objective diagnostic techniques. The evo- 
lutionary, experimental attitude must permeate the whole activity. The 
democratic attitudes and practices of participation and cooperation arc 
equally fundamental. Respect for personality and courteous reception of 
contributions of varying worth to the common task must be dominant. 
The utmost facility for participation and creative individual contribution 
must be provided. Authority when set up and used at all will be the 
authority of the situation determined and set up by the group. Authority 
will be the authority of the group over itself, exercised for the good of 
the group, delegated by the group to a person or persons and similarly 
withdrawn if not exercised toward the achievement of commonly con- 
ceived purposes. The writers, as will be emphasized in the following 
chapter, deliberately desert the traditional concept of authority, substi- 
tuting therefor the concept and techniques of responsibility and leader- 
ship. 

It is sincerely hoped that the new definition plus increasing emphasis 
upon democratic operation will aid in eliminating from our -thinking the 
implications of inspection, rating, imposed improvement, and of the 
superiority-inferiority relationship between groups of co-workers. The 
writers emphasize the possibilities in such terms as educational assistanl 
(consultant or adviser), technical assistant (consultant or adviser), or m- 
structional assistant (consultant or adviser), for use in place of supewisor. 
The term, helping teacher was used in New Jersey, but never became 
popular- The term consultant does seem to be gaining in use and perhaps 
the time is ripe for a better term more in keeping with modern educa- 
tional concepts. 


SECTiON ) 

supervisors’ duties and activities which implement 

THE DEFINITION 

The actual duties and activities of supervision may be determined 
through two lines of inquiry. First, what do supervisors actually do? 
Second, what might supervisors do which they do not now do? A summary 
of supervisor^’ technicjucs and practice may be derived from the objective 
analysis of present practice plus the activities suggested for use by leacliers, 
administrators, and theorists. 

The listings derived from objective analyses of present practice are 
valuable but not final. Records of practice while showing what is quite 
likely to be successful in the long run, and in ordinary circumstances, 
tend for that scry reason to stress the traditional and the commonplace. 
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Present practice is often mediocre practice, but is faithfully recorded as 
"successful” practice. Valuable new departures are often overlooked since 
they rank low in a tabulation of average practice. An objective study 
furthermore is only as good as the person making it. Many observers 
turn in honest but limited compilations. Interpretations are unimagina- 
tive. Many reliable objective analyses of supervisory activities have been 
made, lio^vever, as will be seen below. 

The suggestions for desirable supert'isory activities which come from 
teadiers, administrators, and educational leaders result from the sincere 
convictions of the individuals concerned. These suggestions, in contrast 
to those derived from the objective analyses, are subjective, but nonethe- 
less valuable. Subjective statements are their only means for going beyond 
practice. There are, moreover, some items for which objective data are 
not and may never be available. The careful subjective analyses of com- 
petent, informed thinkers are as fundamental as the objective investiga- 
tions. The subjective analyses, like the objective, are only as good as the 
persons making them; hence, it is essential to select from the statements 
of competent authorities. 

A composite table will be found at the close of this section giving a 
comprehensive listing of actual and desirable duties. 

Guidance from the early objective analyses of supervisory activities. 
During the period approximately 192G-1930 there appeared a considerable 
number of excellent studies, notably those of Ayer, Barr, Brink, Melby, 
and others.® 

Since then, very few studies have appeared, which probably indicates 
that the early studies supplied a fairly accurate and complete picture of 
supervisory practices. Studies appearing recently are significantly different 
in titling and emphasis as will be seen shortly. The older studies covered' 
nearly all parts of the country and all types of school systems from rural 
to large city. The activities of county and city supervisors, of general and 
special supervisors, and of principals were analyzed. Studies to evaluate 


t Vm,fv **''n Functions of Instructional Supervisors. 

n • V Organuation.” ISitreau of F.dncaliorial Research 

Bulteun.-So. 7 (N a.i.son. W» Unhersity of Wisconsin. January. ,926). 

, " . ' Duties of Public School Administrators series of articles in 

.■Imericflrj School Board Journal, beginning rebruary. 1929 

W. G. The rraciices of City School SuRerhUcudents in Direclintr and Co- 

ordirwting the Aetmties of Supervisors, Doctoral Dissertation. School of Education. 
Nortnucstern Lni>crMi). 1929. 

. mi''' OramiMlo,, „„d Admlmslntim of 

Suprnywn (nioomii.sloii. 111 ., r.iblic School I'.ihliihhi!; Co., locnl 
J. M. lIiiBhcc oml 1 ',. O. Mclhy, Sii/ifniiion /mm, cl, on i„ 7/iW, School, North- 

•" School of Educallon Scricc, No. A 

(nloommgton. 111 ., Public School Publishing Co., 1930). 

The So/jrinlcod^, soncy, Superoitins. Eighth Ycorbook of the Dcpactmcnl of 
Supcrinlc^ncc ly mlnnsion, „.c, F.lucion Acwhiio,,. ,030 . Ch.-,|.tcr , 

cor.ialns good eshibn of materlali from many early studies. 
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ihc use and \vortl\ oC ihe individual ledmiqucs were also made. A number 
of valuable facts and trends were uncovered. 

A distinct trend away from inspection and imposed improvement 
toward assistance, guidance, and coordination was noted as early as 1925. 
By 1929, much less of the supervisors' total time was being given to visita- 
tion than formerly. This change in emphasis appears more often in large 
than in small systems as is perhaps natural. Barr’s study of the activities 
of sj>ccial supervisors in Detroit shmved increasing emphasis upon re- 
search, study, and office functions and less upon visiting the teacher. 
Briggs’ analysis,'® based upon many smaller systems, showed much less 
attention to research and study, with more emphasis upon visiting the 
classroom. 

The trend away from confining super\’ision to classroom visitation and 
conference has continued steadily. Actual first-hand contact with the class- 
room will be important always, but it ts not the most economical or ef- 
fective method for the ^vhole of supervision. Many other functions now 
share the supervisors’ time. The nature of visitation is itself clianging. 
Studies show that scheduled visiting while still necessary has been very 
sharply reduced. Part of the time goes to the far more effective visiting 
on call. Group conferences for study and attack on common local prob- 
lems are steadily growing in importance and time consumed. Research 
was hardly ever included in the earlier studies, whereas today it has 
greatly increased, particularly in medium-sized and large systems. 

Valuable guidance toward desirable supervisory techniques was found 
in studies of teachers’ judgments concerning use and effectiveness of 
various procedures. Melby’s early study" showed, for instance, that 
teachers reported that only 12 per cent of the teachers who responded had 
experienced demonstration teaching as a supervisory technique but 64 
per cent of the same total group regarded that technique as of great 
value. Intervisitation has been experienced by but 8 per cent, but again 
64 per cent rated this device as of great value. Cooperative group study 
of various types had been met by but 9 per cent but was voted as very 
valuable by 45 per cent. It is interesting to note here that a recent study 
of teacher evaluation of supervision (reported later) places this coopera- 
tive, participatory technique at the very top as the most valuable device. 

Unannounced visits to the classroom had been experienced by 58 per 
cent of the teachers but were regarded as very valuable by only 22 
per cent. Reporting of lesson plans was met by 51 per cent but regarded 
as valuable by but 32 per cent. Required professional reading and or- 

10 Delia C. Briggs. The Duties and Responsibilities of the Supervisor, Afaster's 
Thesis, University o£ Chicago. 1925. 

R. W. Harris, The Organization of Supervision, Master’s Thesis, University of Wis- 
consin, 1925- 

T. M. Risk, Supervisory Organization and Procedure in Public Schools, Master’s 
Thesis, University of ^Visconsin, 1925. 

11 Melby, op. dt. 
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Mnizcd reading circles were rated very low (i6 to 27 per cent) by teachers 
tvho at the same time rated very high (65 per cent in favor), the main- 
tenance and availability of a professional library and magazine shelt. 
Again we note the early trend toward voluntary study of self-recognized 
problems. Other similar studies are available. 

Teachers’ evaluations on certain other items need careful interpreta- 
tion. One extensive study,^* for instance, showed that teachers asked for 
very few items in "improvement in service” and rated low those that were 
available. Dozens of other items for which they did ask and valued highly 
were excellent improvement in-service procedures, though unrecognized 
as such by the teachers. The teachers in this study asked overwhelmingly 
for "specific directions," "practical procedures to be followed." They de- 
manded overwhelmingly that supervisors stop talking in "generalities 
and "tell us specifically what to doll” These same teachers in another 
part of the investigation complained naively that a serious fault of super- 
vision was that it "laid down procedures to be followed,” demanded that 
"teachers do as supervisors sayl" This contradiction is explained through 
reference to training levels and to the unwitting use of cliches and slogans. 
Teachers complain automatically about "imposition" but at the same 
time demand to be told what to do. Better training and the increasing 
use of cooperative techniques will progressively eliminate this difficulty. 

Considerable latent leadership among the teachers is revealed by these 
early studies. Teacher requests for certain types of supervisory assistance 
and teacher evaluations of ser\’ices rendered clearly demonstrate good 
insight and desire for improved settings for learning. Supervisory leader- 
ship is exemplified by those services offered to the teachers but not re- 
quested by them and later evaluated highly by teachers. A number of the 
important needs in any situation is not always sensed by those directly 
concerned but will be recognized when presented properly. 

Guidance from current objective analyses of supervisory activities. 
Present-day analyses of supervisory activities strike a very different note 
from that of the earlier investigations. Early studies accepted supervision 
as it was and proceeded to count and list activities. The purposes for 
whicli these activities were performed were assumed, overlooked, or only 
hazily considered. The circumstances under which the activities operated 
were often neglected. Appropriateness of activity was rarely considered. 

Early studies were usually titled "duties and activities of general super- 
visors” and the like. Current studies” use such terms as "trends in the 


IS rrobfrrrw of SufyenHsors, Third Yrarbook ol the Department of Super- 

Mwn and Directors of Imtniaion (Washington. D.C., National Eduation Association, 
1930). 


u William M. Alexander, Stale Leadership m Improving Instruction. Teadiers Col- 
‘o Fduation. No. 8m (New York. Hurcau of I’nblications. Teachers 
Collcse. Columhta tniscniiy, 1910). 

Oliicr 11 . P'r^'on. 1 ‘aTtMpalion of Sehooi Peru.tmrl in Administration, Doctoral 
Diswtiation. I nnenuY Nebraska. 1939. 
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improvement of tediniques in supervision/’ “problems of supervisory 
officers/’ “supervisory needs of teachers (or principals or supervisors)/’ 
“the teaching problems of 500 teachers (or the teachers of Plainville, or 
Newtown, or Crescent City)/’ "supervisory techniques for the stimulation 
of growth,” “new forms of in-service training,” “techniques for the analy- 
sis of personnel situations (of interrelations, or curricular problems, and 
so forth),” “supervisory techniques appropriate to the new school,” 
“changes in supervisory techniques.” 

t/Two significant developments appear in the later studies. The local 
workshop is rapidly achieving a large place in supervisory programs. 
The group study of self-defined problems in which all participate and in 
which leadership may be exercised by any member of the total staff is 
steadily growing in importance. Participatory, cooperative procedures 
are supplanting the typical imposed techniques of earlier supervision. 
Supervision increasingly exercises leadership and provides opportunity for 
leadership to arise; it aids in organizing study programs initiated by 
teachers, by parent groups, or by any educational worker. 

A large number of the same minor supervisory activities appear in 
present-day schools as in earlier ones. The appropriate use of these and 
their relation to purposes, and not their mere appearance, is the important 
thing. 

Two exhibits from recent studies are of interest here. Whitney found 


Robert I. Davis, "The Teaching Problems of 1075 Public School Teachers,” Journal 

Ex.^cxitxij 6 .vX(il Edujcaiiop., Vol, % ojipV 99. 

In-Service Growth of School Personnel, Twenty-first Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals (Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 
1942). Contains a list of activities which are desirable in programs of improvement 
in service. 

Cooperation: Principles and Practices, Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction (Washington, D.C., National Education As- 
sociation, 1940). 

W. S. Elsbree, "Trends in the Improvement of Teachers in Service,” Ncif York 
State Education, Vol. 29, pp. 8-9. Shmvs trends aw’ay from courses and lectures, 
toward conferences and workshops- 

James H. Hodges and Frank R. Pauly, Problems of Administration and Supervision 
in Modern Elementary Schools (Oklahoma City, OWa., Harlow Publishing Co., 1941). 

Edgar G. Johnson, "An Adventure in CoSperative Thinking,” Educational Ad- 
ministralioji and Supervision, Vol. 23 (May, 1937). pp. 343-353- 

F. L. Whitney, “Trends in Methods of Teacher Improvement,” American School 
Board Journal, Vol. 93 (December, 1936), pp. i8-ig. 

W. E. Moser, Teacher Participation in School Administration: Its Nature, Extent, 
and Degree of Advocacy, Doctoral Dissertation, Leland Stanford University, 1938. 

C. A. Weber, "Techniques of In-Service Education Applied in North Central 
Schools," North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. 17 (October, 1942). pp. i95->98. 

C. A. Weber and S. L. Garfield, "Teachers’ Reactions to Certain Aspects of In- 
Service Education,” Edncolionol Administration and Supervision, Vol. 28 (September, 
>912). pp. 463-4C8. 

Koopman, Miel, and Misnet, op. cit. A general text which contains reference to 
many recent studies. 
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that superintendents in a given area tended to rate certain supervisory 
techniques as follows:^* 


Rank Order of Superintendents* Judgments on ErFfcnvE Methods 
Used to Promote the Growth of Teachers in Service 


Small Systems 

1. General teachers’ meetings at reg- 
ular intervals 

2. Classroom visitation by superior 
officer 

3. Personal conferences 

4. Group conferences on specific 
problems 

5. Measuring the results of leaching 
with remedial suggestions 

6. Reading professional literature 

7. Visiting other teadters 

8. Participation in curriculum- 
making 

9. Establishing happy community re- 
lationships 

10. Teacher participation in admin- 
istration 


Large Systems 

1. Measuring the results of tcadting 
svith remedial suggestions 

2. Reading professional literature 

3. Personal conferences 

4. Group conferences on spedfic 
problems 

5. Supervision by general or speaal 
supervisor 

6. Visiting other tcadicrs 

7. Classroom visitation by supcnor 
officer 

8. Participation in curriculum- 
making 

9. Experimental study of teaching 
problems 

10. General teadicrs’ meetings at reg- 
ular intervals 


Necessary differences between small and large systems are seen in the 
relative ratings accorded “general teachers’ meetings at regular intervals 
and “classroom visitation.” “Measuring the results of teaching with re* 
medial suggestions” rated higher in large systems may indicate undue 
emphasis upon standard testing which in small systems could conceivably 
be minimized. Group conferences rank well up for both lists but may or 
may not be participatory. Participation in curriculum-making and experi- 
mental study rank low in both, indicating that the particular superin- 
tendents here reporting are not quite abreast of modern developments, 
or that the two procedures are not well carried out. 

A study by Weber and Garfield, “Teachers’ Reactions to Certain 
Aspects of In-Service Education,” supplies us with an interesting teacher 
leaction to the same problem.*® 


The Most Promising Techniques Listed by Teachers for Certain PnAsrs 
or In-Service Education 


A. Democratic Participation 


Per 

Cent Rank 


1. Free and open discussion ol mutual problems in regular staff 

meeting g6 

2. Committee work by teachers to plan faculty meetings 26 

3. Committee work by teachers to study problems selected by the 


2 


14 Whitney, op. cit., pp. 18-19. ■«. 

15 Weber and Carficid. op. cit., pp. ,163-168 
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B. Teacher Health 

1. Adequate sick leave 

2. Letting teachers have full knowledge of what is going on by 


letting them have a part in planning go 2 

3. Distributing extra*curricular load equitably 28 3 

4. Having a planned recreational program for teachers 22 4 

C, The Solving of Problems 

1. Making a good professional library available to the staff at 

school expense 39 1 

2. Having committees report upon maganne articles and books. . 29 2 

3. Making a sun’ey of pupil problems and needs 21 3 

Number— 141 


The teachers responding here are wholly in accord with modem theory 
and practice for points A and C. Their emphasis upon “Teacher Health” 
and the sub-points thereunder is most revealing. Studies of health and 
of morale have for some time been stressing these points. A definite 
challenge and guide is here given to leadership.^ 

^llustrative listings of supervisory activitie^ The most extensive of 
the early studies was Barr’s analysis of the duties of special supervisors in 
Detroit. Five thousand weekly reports from supervisors were used as the 
basis for the listing. The following table presents but a summary of main 
headings derived from a very extensive list of detailed duties. 

A Summary Statement of the Activities of Special Supervisors 
IN Detroit Public Schools 

1. Selection of Textbooks 

a. Select textbooks 

b. Determine standard of distribution 

c. Prepare materials pertaining to the use of textbooks 

d. Appraise textbooks in use 

2. Study of Supplies, Equipment, and Buildings 

a. Prepare descriptive list of instructional supplies 

b. Assist in the preparation of standards of distribution 

c. Prepare directions for the use of supplies 

d. Prepare specifications for classroom equipment 

e. Assist in building plans 

/. Study instructional effectiveness of supplies, equipment, and buildings 

3. Assistance in the Selection, Appointment, Assignment, and Transfer of 
Teachers 

a. Recommend teachers for appointment 

b. Rate teachers 

c. Advise with administrative officials upon the transfer and assignment 
of teachers 

d. Assist in personnel problems 

J8The lengthy listings included here arc necessary to give content to the general 
definition, to indicate the detailed sub-processes through which supers'ision operates. 
Students and beginning supervisors have found these materials of definite value. 
Effort has been made, however, throughout the volume to keep voluminous listings 
to a minimum. 
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Community Activities (Work rvitli Outside Agencies) 

a. Answer requests for assistance from the community 

b. Attend numerous miscellaneous community meetings 

c. Address community groups . , a ot the com- 

d. Participate in the civic, social, and educational allaiTs 

munity 

Field Work (Inspection) 

a. Visit schools 

b. Answer calls for assistance 


6. Training Activities 

a. Hold teachers’ meetings 

b. Plan for demonstration teaching 

c. Direct observation 

d. provide for directed teaching 

e. Organize institutes 

/. Prepare bibliographies 

g. Hold conferences 

h. Enlist the interest of teachers in correspondence courses, extension 
classes, late aliernoon, evening, and Saturday classes 

i. Arrange for, and advertise lectures and concerts 

j. Develop educational exhibits 

k. Provide for social contacts 

l . Promote professional organizations of teachers, principals, and super* 
visors 

7. Surveys, Reports, Records, and Sdicdules , 

a. Conduct surveys of instructional conditions in the several fields o 
learning 

b. Render reports upon general instructional conditions within the 
system 

c. Make special reports to the superintendent and to the board of edu- 
cation 

d. Keep miscellaneous temporary records 

8. preparation of Instructional Materials 

а. Prepare notices and announcements 

б. Prepare discussions of special instructional problems 

e. Prepare courses of study 

d. Prepare descriptive materials concerning various city-wide projects 

9. Research 

a. Construct and standardize tests 

b. Study instructional problems experimentally 

10. Professional Activities 

a. Attend educational meetings 

b. Serve on educational committees 

c. Write educational articles 

d. Address professional groups 

11. Educational Publicity 

a. Prepare news articles 

b. Prepare educational exhibits 

c. Address cotntnunity groups 

\2. Survey of General Educational Progress 

a. Report upon educational progress made in other cities 

b. Review recent educational literature 

c. Report upon educational progress made in centers of research 
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13. General Administration 

a. Sell instructional materials to administrative officials 

b. Carry through delegated administrative projects 

c. Orgiinize instructional projects 

The minute specific activities run to impossible numbers and cannot be 
reproduced here. The following examples give an idea of the sequence 
of day-to-day activities actually engaged in by a group of typical super- 
visors.^^ 


Typical Examples of the Specific Training AcrivmES of Supervisors 

1. Assisted new teadiers in the office by explanation o£ courses o£ study 
and technic of the work 

2. Met the teachers of millinery in high schools for purpose of starting 
plans for reorganizing C. R. S. in intermediate schools 

3. Selected thirty "key" teachers and planned a first meeting for training 
sucii teachers to demonstrate a nesv spelling procedure to principals 

4. Scheduled meetings for demonstration lessons in spelling 

5. Conducted a series of demonstration lessons for district principals to* 
train them to judge the quality of instruction in spelling 

6. Attended a reading conference with teachers from Teachers College in 
order to obserse two demonstrations in reading 

7. Selected for the visiting list of the Department of Transfers and As- 
signments certain teachers who are doing exceptional work 

B. Planned and arranged for meetings to train teachers new to the system 
in the use of the film, Democracy in Education and the film, Hand- 
xvriting 

9. Gave demonstration lesson at the Brady School. A disatssion was held 
before and after this lesson by the teachers of writing and the principal 
of the building 

10. Gave thirty-three demonstrations for teachers new to the system 

u. Held weekly meetings with teachers new to the music department, for 
the purpose of instruction 

12. Gave a talk on book repair to a group of librarians 

13. Gave a demonstration of field-ball 

14. Assisted a teacher of literature in die Field School and prepared ma- 
terial to aid her in training her class in scoring compositions 

15. In the office assisted forty teachers concerning work, schedules, and prob- 
lems of various kinds 

16. Held a first meeting of Teachers College evening class 

17. Taught a lesson in the fourth grade at the A. L. Holmes School (upon 
request of teacher) 

18. Assisted teadiers who came to the office for instruction in making Christ- 
mas gifts 

19. Held two demonstrations for thirty-five teachers selected to use die new 
practice-test cabinet in arithmedc designed for 3A and 4B classes 

20. \Vorked with the seventh-grade teadiers of the Miller Intermediate School 
on the use of supplementary arithmedc material 

21. Gave assistance to teachers and made plans for remedial work in Greusel 
Sdiool 

22. Gave a demonstration of the use of slides in classroom teaching in 
Thiikell School 

23. Tmiiied teadiers in use of the DeVry machines in the auditorium 
lUrr, op. ci«., pp. 32-31. 
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24. Held a conference rvith the teachers of niatheraaths 

mediate to explain and outline the intermediate mat^hematics progra 

n Held a meeting at the Detroit Institute of Arts for the purpose of gmng 
suggestions for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and Christmas work 

26. Met with a committee of teachers for intermediate schools for the pur 
pose of studying the possihilities of art in school’s plays and fesma 

27. By request of the auditorium teadicrs, collected material an 
sketches to illustrate the difFerent periods in fashion and costumes 


the ditterent nations 

28. Planned a meeting of teachers who are to use The Youth s Comp 

and The American Boy for free reading , 

29. Laid out a program of health instruction for iwent)-five fourth-, » 
and sixth-grade teachers in the Russell, Capron, and Barstow Sc oo s 

30. Distributed and explained, at a meeting of sixth-, seventh-, an eig 
grade teachers, bulletins describing intra-mural school tournaments 

31. Prepared materials and conducted a meeting of women directors a 
basket-ball coaches in intermediate and high schools 

32. Explained field-ball to group of teachers • k c h nl 

33. Attended a meeting of the English teachers at Northwestern High i o 

to answer questions and talk over the writing experiment conduc c 
there this semester . 

34. Held a meeting at the Stephens School for a group of forty teachers vr 
had asked for special assistance in writing. There will be a series 
three meetings 

35. Met the faculty at Northwestern High School and presented the aim 

and objectives of the social science curriculum . 

36. Met the teachers and principals of three districts to present the basi 
principles of the social science curriculum 

37. Gave a talk on visual education at a meeting of auditorium teachers^ 

38. Presented to the teachers of English of the Barbour School, materia s 

to be used for remedial work in reading , 

39. Held teachers' meeting at Central High for high-school teachers o 
domestic science; reported on work presented at the Chicago meeting, 
home and school problems, especially the relation to the health program 

40. Met with the teachers of mathematics and general science of the Hutch'n 
Intermediate School and assisted the principal in the final organization 
of these departments 

The recent studies include practically all the techniques listed in earlier 
investigations but with striking difference in emphasis and in method o 
use. Differences in frequency and value attributed are also to be noted. 
The best listing of modern techniques, probably, is that of Weber.^® The 
influence of modern democratic, cooperative philosophy upon the actual 
operations of supervision is shown with unmistakable clarity. The follow- 
ing abbreviated sampling indicates the nature of the extensive lists which 
cover several pages in the original study. 


Promising Techniques for Improving Instruction 

1. Visiting teadiers in one’s own school according to a plan devised by 
teachers themselves 

2. Visiting teachers in other schools according to plans devised by the staff 

3. Holding departmental meetings to study curriculum development 
1* Weber, op. rit., pp. 195-198. 
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4 . Experimenting with new classroom procedures according to plans de- 
vised by the stafi 

5. Making surveys of pupil problems, inicresls. and needs 

6. Surveying graduates for facts needed in airriculum development 

7. Holding departmental seminars open to all teacliers to discuss depart- 
mental problems 

9. Having pupils and parents, as well as teachers, serve on committees 
concerned with pupil activities and problems 
II. Electing committees to evaluate practices, experiments, and so forth 
16. Organizing teacliers into committees to carry out a program of coopera- 
tive researdi in summer school 
22. Making careful study of maladjusted pupils 

27. Organizing the staff to study the socio-economic background of every 
pupil 

sy. Organizing the entire staff into committees to study curriculum develop- 
ment 

(A total of 38 items) 

Promising Techniques for Improving Staff Relations 
i. Having teachers preside at general meetings of the staff 

4. Electing committees to plan staff meetings 

19. Giving teachers a definite part in die selection of new staff members 

20. Having teachers plan and execute procedures for the orientation of new 
teachers 

21. Electing rather than having the principal appoint committees 

25. Using committee reports for the bases of plans of action by the staff 
29. Having teachers make a list of their problems for use by the staff in 
planning faculty meetings 

35. Having teachers cooperatively develop a statement of their own phi- 
losophy 

36. Holding joint meetings of boards of education and faculty 

40. Having teachers devise a plan for basing salary increases on evidence of 
grow'th 

43. Giving salary increases or bonuses for extensive activity in study of local 
problems, curriculum revision, guidance, and so forth 
45. Providing a faculty browsing room and lounge 
(A total of 45 items) 

Promising Techniques for Improving Community Relations 
3. Issuing press bulletins, raimeograplied bulletins, and so forth, to inform 
the public of staff meetings 

5. Having pupils, parents, and the public participate in the discussion in 
faculty meetings 

9. Having pupils, parents, and teachers serve on committees concerned 
with pupil activities and problems 

12. Organizing a community coordinating council oh which teachers elected 
by lire staff serve 

15. Having teachers make a surv'ey of community resources for curriculum 
development 

16. Electing committees of teachers to work with parents, board members, 
and pupils in evaluation of the school 

ly. Relcasimr teachers from school duties to take part in programs of local 
organizations 
(A total of 19 iterrssj 
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An interesting fact emerges when we try to redistribute the items in 
Weber’s study under the four headings in the definition of supervision 
advanced in this chapter on page 12, The bulk of the items falls under 
headings 2 and 3, “Studying the Teaching-Learning Situation,” and Im- 
proving the Teaching-Learning Situation.” This is to be expected in part 
since the study admittedly deals with “in-service education.” The fact 
that “in-service education” as here reported has fewer than a half-dozen 
.items dealing with divisions 1 and 4 of the new definition, “Evaluating 
the Educational Product,” and “Evaluating the Objectives, Methods, and 
Outcomes of Supervision,” reveals that in-service education is still some- 
what narrowly concerned with improving the teaclier and her techniques. 
The number of items dealing with studying the situation prior to or as 
a part of improvement is gratifying. The democratic emphasis throughout 
is of course noticeable and represents real progress. Evaluation, neverthe- 
less, of the product, of the processes, of the objectives, and of the outcomes 
of education and of supervision needs far greater emphasis than it seems 
to be getting. 

The same study includes a revealing list of activities judged by tliosc 
participating to be least helpful.^ 


Techniques Considered Least Valuable 

1. Having the principal preside over teachers’ meetings 

2. Having the principal plan faculty meetings 

3. Holding Stas meetings without adequate planning 

4. Holding meeting! after school when teachers are tired 

5. Discussing routine matters 

6. Holding faculty meetings at irregular internals 

7. Holding "reading circle" meetings 

8. Demonstration teaching 

9. Having principal do most of the talking 

10. Domination by the principal in discussions 

11. yisitmg of classes by principal or supervisor 

1!. Holding individual conferences by invitation o[ principal 
13 - Basing salary increases on summer study withnut concern fur other cvf 
dence of growth 

14. Basing salary schedules on earning advanced degrees without other evi- 
dence of growth ^ 

15 - Basing salary schedules on yeais ot service without regard to other 
evidence of growth ° 

16. Giving teacliers leaves without pay 

"'■S'tees due to illness 

n IssuTne *= procedure to employ 
19. usuing circulars and buileuns to teachers ^ 

ToTe’^e^ <:«niculum committees by appointing only department heads 

21. Issuing biblio^phies to teadiers 

22. Having the principal review. current literature 

23. Having the principal issue orders to teachers when teachers could work 
out their own procedures 

IB Ibid., p. 198. 
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24. Principal becomes overly concerned with tedinical rnles and regulations 
regarding teachers 

25. Making faculty meetings resemble college classroom situations 

The ranking in recent studies for demonstration teaching, while still 
high, is not nearly so high as in practically all early studies. This is sig- 
nificant. First, in earlier days the type of fragmentary daily lesson then 
dominant could be demonstrated with reasonable ease: the short lesson 
^vD.s an entity; the pupil-learning experiences, few and formal; the -results 
were limited; and the teaching techniques limited. The better type of 
modern teaching cannot be demonstrated in any quick or easy manner: 
the working period in modern experience units is lengthy; learning ex- 
periences are varied and diverse at any one time; results are cumulative; 
and teadiing techniques, many and varied. Some teaching techniques 
vital to what is happening in a given working period may have taken 
place several days earlier. 

A second clue is found in the list of "promising techniques for im- 
proving instruction." High rank is given there to planned intervisitation, 
teacher exchange, experiment and try-out with procedures cooperatively 
devised by the staff, cooperative evaluation of techniques observed or sug- 
gested. Demonstration has value but is being superseded by techniques 
which reflect the better training of teachers and the more democratic 
principles of in-service training. 

SECTION 4 

THE RELATION BETWEEN ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

Can or should supervision be separated from administration? Early 
discussions devoted much space to this argument but modern knowledge 
and insight have made this a purely academic question. The two can be 
separated only arbitrarily for the sake of analysis. A separation in function 
is impossible. 

The history of the relationship is, however, of importance. Arbitrary 
separations in function are still present in practice. The remains of still 
earlier procedures are to be found in given school systems, side by side 
with efforts to develop more functional organizations. Administrative 
procedure and our thinking about oi^nization are both duttered up by 
these vestigial remains. The newer, more functional schemes whicli are 
emerging are of necessity incomplete, and are often misunderstood. The 
brief summary to follow may aid in clarifying relationships. The actual 
organizational scliemes will be elaborated in Chapter III. 

^he relation between administration and supervision. jVdmin istration 
is generally and commonly thought of as concerned with providing ma- 
”vefral facilities and with the operation of the school system^The present 
legal basis of education probably accounts for this conception. Financing 
the sy-stem, securing an adequate staff for the business and instructional 
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and others were increasingly engaged in administering and supervising 
the same things. Relationships between officers increased in complexity. 

The foregoing remarks apply chiefly to the elementary school. Super- 
vision with its complexities appeared mudi later in the secondary schools. 

The central supervision of “special” subjects had meantime been ex- 
tended to many of the academic subjects. Supervision by department 
heads in secondary schools was developing, even if feebly. This multiplied 
the number of persons involved and eventually led to still further changes 
in relationships between generalists and specialists. The sum total so far 
was to emphasize the meaning of supervision as the professional training 
and assisting of teachers and to further differentiate it from administra- 
tion. Ail this development complicated the relationship between admin- 
istration and supervision since meanings and practice could not be easily 
aligned. 

fourth factor turned out to be of great importance; the place and 
function of the elementary and secondary principals changed fundamen- 
tally. Increasingly critical analyses of the duties of school officers indi- 
cated that the building principal was one of the most strategically placed 
individuals. The administrative duties commonly associated with the 
• office came to be supplemented by important activities of leadership and 
professional supervision. This led to minimizing the work of the special 
supervisor in many places, to clash and friction in others, and as we shall 
see later, to eventual cooperative relationships. 

JA fifth factor which emerged only recently has played a major part 
in breaking down the arbitrary distinctions between administration and 
supervision. A large group of new staff members has been added to state 
and city school systems, not as in 1870 and thereafter to develop an in- 
creasing number of separate subjects, but to develop an overall picture, 
to coordinate, to bring integration and order into a compartmentalized 
educational scheme. Curriculum directors, research specialists, diagnosti- 
cians, remedial workers, guidance officers, deal not with separate subjects 
or materials but with the whole child, the whole curriculum, the whole 
educational program. The old distinctions arbitrarily defined cannot sur- 
vive within a modern functional program. Organization around the total 
on-going learning process instead of around compartments in the course 
of study necessitates cooperative interaction by all concerned with 
learning. 

Administrative and supervisory duties overlap. Even without the his- 
torical background mere inspection of the typical division between ad- 
ministrative and supervisory duties would indicate that the division can 
be only an arbitrary one for purposes of discussion. Intimate interrelation- 
ship and overlap are inherent and inevitable. 

The provision of a building and equipment, for instance, is a typical 
administrative duty. The planning and construction of this building will 
not be intelligently done, however, unless supen-isors and icadiers par- 
ticipate. Competent teachers know intimately and at first hand the 
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desirable space requirements necessary tor little children, the ° 

equipment and materials best suited to various age 
rLL, in testing, in health education, or what not all have 
iniormation oi value. School buildings have in fact o ten been placed 
and built by administrators and architects without reterence to teachers 
and other specialists. The result too often is a plant and equipment not 
well suited, even detrimental to education. The most typical administra- 
tive duty, providing housing, cannot be properly carried on without active 
interrelationship with supervisory officers. A typical supervisory^ duty, ^ 
carrying on programs ot study for improvement, cannot be carried on 
without knowledge of the policy, the financial ability, sometimes of the 
political alignment of the administration. Administration is legally em- 
poAvered to establish a curriculum and provide texts. Supervisors and 
teachers, however, have much important information concerning the 
maturation of learners which will affect the curriculum and the texts. 
Supervisors and teachers are to provide the best possible instructional 
program. This involves purchase of books, pictures, crayons, paint, paper, , 
materials, tools, and so forth. Supervisory activity here cannot proceed 
without cooperation from the administration which has knowledge of 
money available. Illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely. Suffice it * 
to say that mere inspection will show that duties overlap and interrelate' 
of necessity. No hard and fast distinction can be made. 

The fact of overlap and sharing of duties is further confirmed by the 
objective^ analyses of actual practice. The early research studies in 
the field include a number of excellent time and frequency studies of the 
activities of all types of administrative and supervisory officers: superin- 
tendents, general and special supervisors, elementary and special super- 
visors, department heads. 

The lists of duties performed were attacked critically by several analysts 
m the effort to determine the duties which various officers should perforni 
as distinguished from those they now performed. The effort beran here 
o eliminate unnecessary and wasteful overlap which results onlfin fric- 
tion, confusion, and waste. Attention here began to shift toward the de- 

rd" alrcffltte imerrelationships 

\Mucn are ellecme in furthering the work of educatmn . j- 

aswcsha,Ueebe.ms.dono..^-...s,mereover.apbr;“:mp:X^^^ 
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Current studies strike a different note. Analyses of duties performed 
and by whom, with overlaps or omissions counted, are still necessary. 
New duties appear, a few are eliminated, concepts of relationship between 
officers change. Discussions today, however, introduce a new emphasis, 
namely, the effort not merely to count overlaps but to determine how 
shared responsibilities can be carried on for the good of the system. 
Articles increasingly stress “cooperative democratic administration (or 
supervision).” Traditional organizations are questioned; new methods 
of organizing are appearing everywhere. The trend is toward a coopera- 
tive formulation of working relationships on the spot, on the basis of the 
needs of the situation and the. personnel available. This leads directly 
into the important administrative problem of organization. The third 
chapter will be devoted to this. We are at the moment concerned with 
a few facts only: administration and supervision have certain typical 
duties; practice in these fields is characterized by large overlap in per- 
formance of duties; sharp distinctions need not be made; there is need 
for a cooperatively determined scheme for sharing responsibilities. 

Guidance derived from the analysis of administrative and supervisory 
practices. The following facts derived from the studies of activity are of 
value in clarifying thinking: 


C. L. Hughes, “The Functions oC the School Superintendent in Theory and Prac- 
tice,'* American School Board Journal, Vol. at (March, 1921), pp. 500-514. 

D. H. Eikenberry, “Status of the High School Principal," United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin. No. 24 (Washington, D.C.. 1925). 

Melby, op. cU. 

Brink, op. cit. 

These earVy studies up to npsS are summaTued rather extemWely in The Orgnm’- 
zation of Supervision by Ayer and Barr. Excellent samplings are included in The 
Superintendent Surveys Supervision, Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Chs. 3, 4. 

21c. F. Hazzard, “Cooperative Democratic School Administration," American School 
Board Journal, Vol. 103 (September, 1^1). p- 545. 

“Personnel Responsible for Supervision of Instruction," Education Research Service, 
Circular No. 11 (Washington, D.C., American Asociation of School Administrators, 
»94o). 

G. L. Potter, “Democracy in Supervision,” California Journal of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Vol. 9 (May, 1941), pp. 201-207. 

J. A. Sexson, “Is Special Supervision on the Way Out?" Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, 1941, pp. 607-611. 

H. Spears, “Can the Line-and-Stafi Principle Unify Inslruaional Leadership?" 
Educational Method, Vol. 20 (April, 1941), pp. 343*349- Found also in the Bulletin 
of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 25 (^Vashington, D.C.> National 
Education Association, April, 1941), pp. 27-5i- 

J. T. Wahlquist, "Conflicting Views of School Administration and Supervision.” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 27 (February, 1941), pp. 81-98. 
Bimson, op. cit. Contains excellent suivey of literature. 

Moser, op. cit. Analyses literature and reports pniaice in Cilifornia schools. 

S. A. Courtis. Democratic Participation in Administration, Eighth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals (Lansing. Mich., Michigan Education 
Association, 1935). 

Johnson, op. cit., pp. 543*353- 
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tive duty, providing housing, cannot be properly earned on without acti 
interrelationship with supervisory officers. A typical supervisory duty, _ 
carryin" on programs ot study lor improvement, cannot be earned o 
without knowledge of the policy, the financial ability, sometimes ol tne 
political alignment ol the administration. Administration is leplly em- 
po^vered to establish a curriculum and provide texts. Supervisors ant 
teachers, however, have much important inlormation concerning the 
maturation of learners which will affect the curriculum and the texts. 
Supervisors and teachers are to provide the best possible instructional 
program. This involves purchase of books, pictures, aayons, paint, paper, 
materials, tools, and so forth. Supervisory activity here cannot proceed 
without cooperation from the administration which has knowledge of 
money available. Illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely. Suffice it ' 
to say that mere inspection will show that duties overlap and interrelate'' 
of necessity. No hard and fast distinction can be made. 

The fact of overlap and sharing of duties is further confirmed by the 
objective analyses of actual practice. The early research studies in 
the field include a number of excellent time and frequency studies of the 
activities of all types of administrative and supervisory officers: superin- 
tendents, general and special supervisors, elementary and special super- 
visors, department heads. 

The lists of duties performed were attacked critically by several analysts 
m the etlorl to determine the duties which various officers should perfonri 
as thstmgrusltcd from those they now performed. The effort began here 
to chtmuatc unnecessary and wasleful overlap svhich results only in fric- 
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Types and Titles of Duties Performed 

Valtt 

Percentage of 
Administrators 
Performing 



Supt 

H. S 
. Prin 

. El. S. 
Prin. 

6. Investigate disciplinary cases 

2 

86 

sg 

85 

7. Adjust pupils’ grievances and complaints 

2 

86 

94 

83 

8. Instruct teacher in use of register 

2 

77 

51 


g. Decide disciplinary penalties 

V. The Curriculum 

2 

66 

73 


1. Instruct teachers in registration duties 

I 

85 



2. Explain curriculum to principals and teachers 

I 

73 

57 


3. Construct list of general educational objectives 

1 

59 

53 


4. Distribute teachers’ loads 

1 

78 

80 


5. Check teachers’ classroom schedules 

a 

81 



6. Help teacher make out daily program 

2 

60 

4» 

70 

7. Provide teachers sample daily programs 

VI. Supervision of Testing and Instruction 

2 

51 

53 

49 

1. Hold conferences with individual teacher 

I 


85 

85 

2. Hold group conference 

1 

92 

86 

85 

3, Observe teacher's classroom procedure 


9> 

87 

81 

4. Discuss aims of teaching with teachers 


89 

84 

59 

5. Conduct teachers’ meetings 


86 

87 

85 

6. Criticize teacher's classroom procedure 


82 

77 

67 

7. Plan outline of teacher-meeting topics 


73 

70 

59 

8. Show teachers how to achieve aims 


68 

68 

67 

9. Explain purpose of testing program 


66 

5> 

5> 

to. Help teachers improve written examinations 

1 

66 

63 

44 

11. Organize testing program 

1 

65 

46 

54 

12. Train teachers to score and tabulate tests 

I 

62 

49 

49 

13. Train teachers to give tests 

1 

56 

42 

44 

14. Make statistical analysis of test results 

1 

55 

42 

44 

15. Prepare plan of supervision 

1 

55 

63 

49 

16. Help teachers provide for individual differences 

2 

77 

7* 

67 

17. Help teachers improve study habits of |)uplls 

18. Suggest desirable changes in wa)s of assigning 

2 

69 

58 

66 

lessons 

2 

89 

50 

■ 61 

ig. Assist teachers find materials 

a 

68 

C3 

61 

20. Look over lesson plans of teachers 

21. Show teachers how to guide pupils into ptir- 

2 

67 

45 

51 

poseful activities 

2 

61 

63 

59 

22. Suggest improved special devices 

2 

57 

45 

49 

23. Supervise giving of test 

24. Suggest desirable changes as to assigned home- 

2 

56 

57 

51 

uork 

2 

5a 

43 

37 

25. Keep record of visits 

26. Suggest how to conduct various types of lessons 

2 

51 

51 

5-1 

{e.g., dnll) 

2 

51 

4' 

5C 

27. Help teachers plan projects 

2 

53 

39 


28. Administer group test 

2 

5' 

O3 

Co 

29. Compute IQ’s or similar relations 

VII. Special Services 

2 

47 

51 

•Ifi 

I. Supervise vxork of librarian 

2 

59 

57 

5* 

Average 


7= 1 

t'V 

"1 


35 
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OT OVER 50 PER SaKx«. P«RCir« ’ 


Types and Till« o) Dolivs PMonno.l 


I. General Coniml 

1. Advise leadiers to policies 

II. Executive Management 

1. Adjust complaints of pareim 

2. Investigate compbinls o! paitmts 

3. Eaciliiate inspection 1»> cotmt^ and state ofTiccrs 

4. Keep school-day oRjce hottrs 

5. Examine sample of school norV sent to office 

6. Introduce -vhitoT to teachets 

7. Notify parents of child’s had habits 

8. Supervise work of T- T. A. 

UK Personal Management of Teachers 

i. Assign teachers 

a. Notify teachers of school opening 

3. Suggest professional hooks to teachers 

4. Encourage vsottied teacher 

5. Ask advice from teachers 

6. Promote cordial relations with teachers 

7. Promote cobpetaivon among teachers 
8 Suggest current magarine articles for reading 
g. Initiate new teacher 
10. Confer with leather on personal ncitare 
It. Protect teachers from agent 

IS. Encourage teachers to experiment 

13. Itate teachers 

14. Discipline teacher 

15. Investigate criticism of teacher 

16. Encourage teachers to ask lot advice 

17. Assist teacher secure boarding place 

18. Entertain teachers 
ig. Arrange lor attendance at institute 

20. Advise teacher on social and moral conduct 

21. Provide professional magazines 

22. Administer teacher’s request 

23. Enroll teachers in teacher organitation 

24. Check school arrival of teachers 

25. Kecommend professional courses to teachers 
2G. Check extra work done by teachers 

27. Advise teachers on teamwork qualities 

28. Help teachers improve community standing 

29. Meet teacher at train upon arrival 
IV. Personnel Management of Pupils 

1. Interview pupils referred by teachen 

2. Examine teacher's marks 

3. Iu«nict teachers in disciplinary procedure 

4. Establish uniform marking system 
5 - Adjust difference between teacher and ptipil 
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cism is kept alive. Young teachers are given undesirable prejudices. The 
opinions and attitudes of the persons themselves who express unthinking 
temperamental criticisms are unfavorably affected. The ever increasing 
levels of professional insight and spirit, plus increasingly cooperative 
supervision will eliminate criticism on the level of "rest-room gossip.” 

A number of valid and reliable studies have been made under con- 
trolled conditions in which the sober judgments of many teachers are 
recorded. These show conclusively that although teachers object, and 
rightly so, to formal, uninspired, and dogmatic supervision and to super- 
visors lacking personality and training, they are enthusiastically in favor 
of good supervision. Favorable judgments outnumbered the unfavorable 
by approximately six to one. The evidence is easily available in both 
primary and secondary sources and is voluminous. It is not restated here 
because of easy availability and because advanced students may be ex- 
pected to be familiar with such routine background materials.-* 

The chief criticisms derived from the serious judgments of fair-minded 
teachers and from more objective analyses may be summarized thus; 

1. Supervision costs too much. 

2. Supervision is undemocratic. It destroys the individuality of the teacher, 
represses his initiative, inlubits'him emotionally, and othenvise interferes 
with his self-reliance and self-expression. 

S. Supervision lacks basic principles that are objective, valid, and reliable; 
it lacks adequate criteria for self-evaluation. 

4. Supervision lacks a staff of adequate training and penonality. 

5. Super\'ision lacks a planned program. 

Brief comment is needed. The first criticism, cost, cannot be discussed 
intelligently in general. This is a question of financial ability and policy 
in each local administration. There is overwhelming evidence of the value 
and results of supers'ision. Recent suivcys show that with the sole excep- 
tion of localities svhere political interference is severe, the more money 
.spent ilic better the schools. Money spent on supervision svill unques- 
tionably secure desirable results. If money is simply not available, how- 
ever, then any supervision costs too much. 

Supervision is not inherently and automatically undemocratic. Tiiat it 

stTIiii list ii not c\h.'ui$ti>c and umplcs Iraih old and current studies. 

H. W. Nutt, "The Attiludet of Teachers Toward Super\‘i!ion," Educational Eesearch 
tlutlclin, Vol. 5 (Cohimhus. Ohio, Ohio Stale Unhersity, Fel»niary 6, iQaj), pp. 59-61. 
rroI).ihly the first such suuly. Shoued icachen sotinp heaxlly in favor of goo<l super- 
xision .nnd keenly aware of f-iiilts of poor supervision. 

Nt. Olga S.iuiiders. “What the Teachers Want of the Trincipal in His Capacity of 
Scliool Sujicrxi'ior,** School /Icvtcu', Vol. 35 (Octolicr, 1925). pp. Cio-Gtj. An railv 
study repre'entjlive of mans early and current Inquiries. 

J. R. Shannon, “Teacher*' Attiludo Ton^ard Suf»en ision," Educalinnal Mclhritl, 
Vol. iC (Ofiol>cr. »936). pp. 9-H. 

Current Vrx>t>tetns of Suf’cn-iion, op. eit., Qw. 5. g. An evtensUe analsvis of rrutis 
pluses. 

. W. r. .\timtrnnj:. "Ulul Teacher* 1 ‘rrfrt in Suftersition.“ Ijlucalionat 
Vol. 15 (l ehruary. 1936}. pp. *70 »;». 
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, rnViro.''L7:rSffitr.o da««y a, one or *= Cher .Icsrhc 

' restricted deftnmons of 'X7„’'Xssity strictly under 

9 Certain duties stand out as practically iinposs niher in- 

*■ Me or the other: curriculum commiclion. recuitug touts a"J 

stcuctioual materials, selecting the teaching stall. .,„„^rlrrs. 

and svellare o( the stall, testing or evaluating DUlcomes, * 

4. Great but not complete agreement emsts among competent lu.lgcs 

duties which are deemed of major and of minor importance. , , 

5. Duties judged to be o£ major importance were m the main pcrformcii 
bv a maiority of administrative and supervisory officers, 

6. A considerable number of duties judged to be of minor importance were 

being performed by a majority of school officers. . 1 • • 

7. The fact that a duty is widely petlotroed is not a sate basis (or judging ns 

importance. _ i • 1 * 

8. Great differences exist between administrators not alone in their shanng 
of supervisory duties but in their control of supervisory officers and 
duties. 

g. Great need is shown for devising principles and mechanisms to provide 
for cooperathe shared responsibilities and activities. 


Rorer** in his remarkable analysis of principles governing supervision 
believes that the differentiation between supervision and administration 
may be found in the function of leadership. The administrator will 
specialize in leadership, in taking the initiative in movements for the 
improvement of teaching and learning. The movements initiated, how- 
ever, may be in response to suggestions from any member of the super- 
visory or teaching staff. Leadership then is not exclusively an adminis- 
trative function, but a large responsibility for it does lie with the 
administration. The principle that leadership instead of authority be 
characteristic of administration was voiced very early (circti 1930) by 
'Cmurtis^m various pudficafions.lt was strongly stressed in the first edition 
of tips book and developed in some detail in the Eleventh Yearbook of 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction.” 


from' has rrlvray, had to meet criticism 

-» Cocp^at.or,: PnucipUs, and Practicr,, o*. d, 

, y. 01., pp. 48-50; 110-113, 
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technical assistance. Brief teacher tenure also complicates the situation. 
Supervision in the sense of leadership will contribute to unity (not unh 
■ formity) of purpose and coordination of effort. 

3. The academic and professional training of all levels of professional 
workers, despite excellent progress, is still absurdly low. Supervision will 
contribute to the growth of all. 

4. The teaching load, particularly in-high-school, is so diverse, so heavy, 
and so unrelated to teachers' previous preparation, that technical as- 
sistance is necessary. 

5. Education is developing so rapidly that educational workers in general 
could not possibly keep abreast of current developments. Supervisory 
services will bring to all analyses and discussions of research findings, new 
departures, creative suggestions. 

6. Leadership and creative contribution may be found anjwhere, it is in- 
\ creasingly realized. Supervisory leadership aids in discovering leadership 

and creative ability and in arranging opportunities for its expressioi^ 

Note on Discussion Questions, Exercises, Reports and Readings 
A competent course in supervision (or in anything else) cannot ever be 
taught from a book. This volume and any volume will be unsuccessful unless 
supplemented in certain definite ways. 

1. Discussion questions are provided, some of which will be useful with beginners, 
others with more experienced groups. 

2. Exercises and reports provide things to do in contrast to things to discuss as 
provided by the first group of questions. 

In addition, the following items are desirablerif not in fact necessarj’. 

1. Cofiperative relations with a number of nearby school systems so that observation, 
discussion, and participation, even practice supervision, may take place 

2. Large collections of specific materials may be provided for scrutinj, analysis, 
and guidance 

a. Courses of study, source units, proposed teaching units, logs of completed 
units, numerous pupil produced charts, working plans, overt results of all 
kinds 

b. Typical teachers’ plan books, lesson-plan forms, and so forth 

c. Tests of all kinds; intelligence, achievement, diagnostic, improved essay ax- 
aminations, problem situations, inventories, interview blanks, and so forth 

d. New-type report cards, descriptive marking systems, cumulative record cards, 
any and all types of blanks used in administering a large school, school 
registers for rural and small scliools, all types of instruments for scctiring 
background materials about the learning situation 

e. An extensive collection of supervisory programs secured from actual situations 
and from class projects 

Extension class groups and campus classes largely made up of students svith 
regular positions are usually unable to get together to organize group projects, 
to work in committees or to follow some of the desirable modem procedures 
in learning. Outside reading is also usually diffiailt to accomplish. Students 
of this type can, however, be encouraged to apply the exercises and reports 
to their own current problems; 10 bring in detailed analyses of actual problems 
in the field. Class discussion Is thus not only kept in touch svith reality hut 
greatly enriclicd. 

Classes made up largely of students in residence may conduct the course as 
a coiipcraiive group enterprise, setting up projects, using committees, field 
trips. rc|X)ri$, and critical discussion. Intimate interaction Ixjih observational 
and panlcipaiory. with nearby school systems is genuinely valuable. 
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is undemoaatic in given school systems is not a criticism of supervision 
but of local leadership. Democratic supervision can be obscn-cd in many 
places and is on the increase. 

The lack of basic principles is partly true but not fatal and is under 
constant remedy. Teaching, medicine, engineering, and other activities^ 
were all in the same situation in the beginning and arc still partly there. 
Criteria for self-evaluation are available and a number of excellent in- 
vestigations have been made. This criticism usually stems from a lack of 
information. 

The lack of an adequately trained staff of desirable personality cannot 
be a criticism of supervision but is again a criticism of local situations. 

A challenge to growth and development exists. 

^fodern supervision in competent hands docs not lack a planned pro- 
gram. On-going programs of professional activities are constantly being 
tleriyed cooperatively from the needs of the given situation and demo- 
cratically carried out through participation of the whole stall. 

Factual or logical arguments indicating that supervision is an un- 
necessary and detrimental addition to the educational structure do not 
exist. Justification of supervision must rest in the last analysis upon 
expermentally derived data. This will be diseussed in Chapters XVI and 

aiSmntrn^Ja^ ^“Pervision^Discussion has proceeded so tar upon the 
“ueSa, a necessary function or service wiiltin t he 

opposition to supervision has been 
demaX <■> "e a selfish 
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■ 3. Summarize three or four recent articles which report what teachers uant 
o£ supervision or their attitudes toward it. 

4. Select from the listing of articles in The Education Index three or four 
on supervasion which promise to be objective and three or four which 
promise to be mere descriptions, or opinions, or casual comment. Grid 
cally compare the methods of presentation and the conclusions. 

Suggested Readings 

The various standard textbooh treatments of superv’ision are not numerous 
and nearly all were published some years ago. These are easily available in 
any card catalogue, hence space is not taken to list them here. 

General Volumes, Yearbooks, and Monographs 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Leadership Through 
Supervision, 1^46 Yearbook (Washington, D.C., National Education Associ- 
ation, 1946). 

Some good general discussions. Fragmentary but good data on current practice- Good 
illustrative programs. 

Department of Elementary-School Principals, Twenty-First Yearbook, In-Service 
Growth of School Personnel (V/ashington, D.C., National Education As- 
sociation, 1942) • 

Department of Super\’isors and Directors of Instruction, 25 Fifth Yearbook, 

■ Supervision and the Creative Teacher (\Vashington, D.C., National Educa- 
tion Association, 1932)* 

Here is a valuable and stimulating early discussion of the beginnings of what is 
now a modern concept in supervision. 

, Sixth Yearbook, Effective Instructional Leadership, 1933. 

This is another excellent early discussion of the substitution of leadership for 
authority. 

, Eleventh Yearbook, Cooperation: Principles and Practices, 1939. 

An excellent general summary with specific materials is given in this study. 

, Fifteenth Yearbook, Leadership at Work, 1943. 

Here is one of the most valuable references available. The whole volume should 
be read. It contains the now well-known fable of "Joe Brown” and how he learned 
the meaning of leadership. 

Koopman, G. Robert, Miel, Alice, and Mis.ser, Paul J., Democracy in School 
Administration (Nesv York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943). 

Tills is an c.\ccp»ionalIy valuable book. Students may well start reading the whole 
\ohimc as they begin the supervision course. Specific chapter rclcrcnccs wiU be made 
to accompany later diapicrs in this solunie. 

HoDcr,s, James H., and Pauly, Frank R., Problems of Administration and 
Supervision in Afodern Elementary Schools (Oklahoma City, Okla., Horton 
Pulilisliing Co.. iQji). 

Otto. Henry J., "State Dcp.irtincnl Functions in Supervision," Review of Edu- 
cational Research (October, 1913). Clr. *. See p. 572 for reference to 
several studies. 

**.‘?ince I9t3 the N.rtional Department of Siipcrsnion am! Ciirrintltim Derclopment. 
Since tfjjj the Asvxiation for Snj>crvi\ion and Oirriminm Dcselopment. 
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* Bibliographies ir. general v,!!! be very brief. u'c 

lected references uselul as supplementary reading. A ten, 

erst chapter, will be quite lengthy since they deal with ' 

currently developing in the periodical litemtnre. References to 

sources will be found in the footnotes and not repeated in tlic liibliograpi ucs- 

Student reports may be used to bring more recent materials before the class. 


Discussion Questions for Quick General Introduction 

1. State any new ideas derived from reading the cliapicr. (DifTcrcnccs in 
statement and in opinion usually stimulate a clarifying class discussion.) 

2. Ask for extension or clariKcation of any item not clear to you. 

3. State three or four principles or concepts of summary nature which best 
present the thought of the chapter. 

4. State any ideas long held by you and regarded as sound which seem to be 
contradicted, or at least call^ into question by this chapter. 


Discussion Questions Calung for More ExTENDhT) Analysis 

1. Secure any textbook in supervision and analyze ten consecutive pages 
chosen at random. Select specific sentences that indicate adherence to 
the older theory of imposed education and of improvement through im- 
posed supervision, or which indicate adherence to the ncss’cr functional 
educational and cooperative supervision. 

2. While examining the text selected, note the definition of supers-iston or 
the statement of major functions. Make aitical comparison with the 
definition in this volume. 

3. From experience, observation, or reading present illustrations of typical 

supervisory procedures found in the business world. Make comparisons 
with educational procedures. ' 
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also in Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1940, pp. 643 
647- 

Hughes, J. M., “Attitudes and Preferences of Teachers and Administrators 'for 
School Supervision,” summarized in Elementary School Journal, Vol, 40 
(October, 1939), pp. 82-83. Separate publication by Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Mackenzie, Gordon, “Supervision Confronts a Changing Curriculum,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Elementary Education, Vol. 5 (February, 1937), PP- 
136-143. 

, “Concepts Which Challenge Super\’ision,'’ School Executive, Vol. 56 

(January, 1937). pp. 172-174; (February, 1937), pp. 226-227. 

Melby, E, O., “Changes in Organization, Administration and Supervision,” 
Report of American Educational Research Association, 1935. pp. 162-164. 

Misner, Paul J., “Making Superv’ision Democratic,” Childhood Education, Vol. 
14 (November, 1937), pp. 99-100. 

Moore, Eoline W., Difficulties Recognized by Elementary Teachers and Their 
Implications for Supervision (Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1934) . 

Nohelty, Sally, "Educational Leadership from the Standpoint of a Classroom 
Teacher,” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 25 (Septem- 
ber, 1939) , pp. 443-455- 

Pierce, P. R., “Types of School Problems Solved Through Superv-ision,” Chal- 
lenges to Education, War and Post-War (Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1943). pp. 116-121. 

Reeder, E. H., “Supen'ision in Modem Schools,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, Vol. 22 (December, 1936), pp. 641-652. 

Symonds, Percival “Super%’ision or Counseling,” Teachers College Record, 
Vol. 43 (October, 1941), pp. 49*56- 

“Teachers Tell How Supen'ision Can Help,” School Management, Vol. 13 
(November, 1943), p. 71. 

^VApLES, Douglas, “Teacher DifTiculties as a Basis for Supervision,” in Scientific 
Methods in Supervision, Second Yearbook of the National Conference of 
Supen’isoTS and Directors of Instruction (New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929). 

Weber, C. A., “Techniques of In-Scn-ice Education Applied in Nortli Central 
Schools," North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. 17 (October, 1942), 
pp. 195-198. 

, and Garfield, S. L., “Teacher Reaction to Certain Aspects of In-Senice 

Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 28 (Sep- 
tember, 1942), pp. 463*468. 

^ViiiTNEY, F. ll, ‘Trends in Methods of Teacher Improvement,” American 
School Board Journal, Vol. 03 (December, 1936), pp. 18-19. 

Zf.ller, Dale, “Role of the Tcaclier in Supenision,” National Education As- 
sociation Proceedings, igjo, pp. 647-651; also in Educational Method, Vol. 

19 (April. 1910). pp. 383*387- 
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Peterson, Hilda L., Trendi in Supervision as Revealed by an Analy- 

sis of Periodical Literature, Masters Thesis, University of Chicago, 1935. 
This study is a good summary, but it needs tes'Won lo include up-to-date material. 

General Sources Which Will Be Useful Throughout the Course and to All 
Workers in the Field 

The Review of Educational Research (publishetl quarterly) 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
The Education Index 

Research Bulletins of the National Education Association 
Yearbooks of the National Department of Elementary-Scliool Principals and 
of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development 


Repiesentative Current Articles 

Armstrong, IV. E , “What Teachers Prefer in Supervision.’' Educational 
Method, Vol. 15 (February, 1936) , pp. 270-272. 

Baxter, Bsmice, "Supervision as Cooperalivc Planning and Guidance," Child- 
hood Education, Vol. 17 (September, 1940), pp. J5-17. 

Belser, D., “Changing Concepts of School Supervision,” Educational Method, 
Vol. 22 (March, 1943) , pp. 259-265. 

v"? Supervision.” Elementary 

School Journal, Vol. 40 (February. 1940), pp. ass-.j, 

Burton W-lBam H "Supervision in ihe New School," £durul/onu( Milhod, 

^ 1940). pp. 210-215. 

'vol ™ fotober.olm' SPP'rvision," Murolional Method. 

.ice. .d„;u,iorSor vrr (tTi" x 
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E.A.RER, w, s, ■Trends in the ImZ’v ’ (S'P.™ber, .940), pp. 4.-60. 

lork Slate Edaealioo, Vol. 29 TocloS^'"' ” Service," New 

E'ccil, H. N., do Anah,,, '«■) • PP- 8-9. 

Seboo’ Training Zl 7 mZ '‘“‘’'a'" of Ihe 

T-i'eSer, Teacher, mL SL? sLots \,„d 

llEFFERNAN.lieien Vol. 26 (May. 1942'^ o" k” s «/ 

caii. 

£dufa(iona/ Theory to 
Hocrett, J. a.. "Kindt rfi ‘MS), pp 323 ..g ' ®“P'™ci<>n." 
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The distinction between principles and techniques.^ The bulk of writ- 
ing and thinking about education generally, about supervision specifi- 
cally, has been concerned until quite recently with analysis of techniques, 
procedures, mechanisms. Leaders have always supplied excellent ma- 
terials on aim and philosophy, but the rank and file has been concerned 
chiefly with details and processes. The majority, the huge majority in 
fact, of teachers and educational workers generally, is either unaware of 
or but hazily informed upon the general aims and principles of educa- 
tion, upon the relation of education to the social order, to the philosophy 
(principles) of their own society. Criticism of educational workers is not 
intended; this is but a simple statement of fact. The remedy lies within 
the province of teacher-training, preservice and in-service (supervision), 
and is emerging. Before turning to an organized discussion of principles, 
let us define and contrast techniques with principles. 

Techniques as ways of doing things.^ny given thing is always done in 
some particular way. Indeed, there are usually several ways of doing it. 
For example, there are several ways of tying one’s shoes, of teaching 
children to add, of correcting errors in children’s thinking. These may 
vary in efficiency, but that is not our concern here. The point is that in 
teaching children to multiply or in assisting them to correct language 
errors, a teacher proceeds in a given and particular way which can be 
observed and accurately described.! These specific doing things 

of whatever nature are called techniqties.\) 

Since the actual doing of anything in this world, be it teaching, playing 
a violin, driving an automobile, or participating in government, will 
always involve actual, definite techniques; since these techniques are ob- 
ser\’able, and since they dominate the attention of the average person, 
great stress has always been placed on technique, or way of doing thii^^ 
The average person wants to know “how to do it.” Thus the normal 
schools and often teachers' colleges stress methods, that is, techniques of 
teaching arithmetic, of teaching language, and so forth. TJie “practical” 
teacher as a rule is very critical of the more competent professors of edm 
cation, of advanced textbooks, and of the best supc^^•isors because these 
latter will not more frequently give specific directions for the perform- 
ance of specific tasks. The competent professors and supervisors know 
that sudi prescription of specific procedures is, as a rule, a form of 
quackery. Tlicy would rather attempt to lift the teacher to ilic level of 
thinking of her problems in terms of princijilcs. Herein lies an interesting 
situation in education, or for that matter in any field of liuman activity. 

The explanation probably lies in a critical analysis of the types of tasks 
and the levels of difficulty involved. When a task is simple. prob.ihly the 
best rvay to teach It is on the iccliniquc level. Tin's, however, docs not at 
all appear to be the case uitli more complex activities sudi as teaching. 

*A. S nan- \enus Tethnique*." Joiittmt vf iltiucaiinna! Ilnrarfh, 

Vol. io ’(Scpicnil«r. lOjG). pf. ‘‘‘i* 
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Principles Governing the Processes oE Supcr\nsion 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURE OF TRINCIPLES 

The factors controlling action. When asked ^hat generally controls 
action or conduct the average citizen will usually reply, one’s philosophy 
or principles. After a moment’s thought he will usually add that action 
is controlled also by one’s purposes (objectives). Confused discussion is 
then likely to ensue regarding the nature of objectives and principles 
and the relation of one to the other. A cynical citizen at this point may 
interject that purposes and principles are all window-dressing; action is 
\ controlled by expediency! Cynical though it may be, this statement 
should not be brushed aside since it points to another, often overlooked. 
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results as proof when the results themselves are not worth anything. 
Practical workers often confuse between the actual results and their opin- 
ion of results achieved. Often they do not even know the actual results. 

Nothing that has been said may be construed as a derogation of ’ tech- 
nique as such. To do anything, one must have facile command of tech- 
niques, that is, be able to perform certain activities with skill and 
dispatch. However, to remain on this level, to attack new situations with 
no other equipment than techniques is to be intellectually immature. 
There are factors more important than techniques, and to these we shall 
now turn. 

I Principles as ways of controlling the doing of things. A principle is a 
verbalized statement of an observed u niformiLy-reladve-tO-som e cl as s of 
objects . It may pertain to essential characteristics, or to conditions, or to 
rules of action. For instance, looking at a clock, a chair, a bed, and a rug, 
we might observe that all of these, diverse in appearance and structure, 
are alike in being articles of household furniture. A common character- 
istic is indicated. If we observe truly efficient activity whether in teaching, 
running a street-car, managing a bank, or what not, wc will surely note 
that all of the participants are genuinely interested in what they are 
doing. A common characteristic of effective activity is abstracted. The 
statements of these observed uniformities, when thrown into general 
form, are principles. Principles— that is, general rules or laws, concepts , 
fundamental truths, generally accepted t enets— are the guides by which 
we proceed from one situ jtdQrLJo. another. They are enormously impor- 
tant for the governing of action— the operation of techniqu^.) 

Principles may arise either from critically analyzed experience or from 
systematic investigation. They will be of the same order, but those derived 
from systematic investigation arc far more reliable since the precautions 
against error and the controls are more exacting than in ordinary obser- 
vation and experience. 

Workers in any complex field who arc equipped with “the theory of 
tile thing”- with principles that are statements of regularity, uniformity, 
consistency, obscr\'able relative to a long series of isolated specific cases, 
arc definitely superior to workers on the technique level. In the first 
place, being possessed of a principle which covers many cases, the worker 
knows that cases will differ greatly in some aspects even tliough a funda- 
mental likeness exists. Hence he knows well that “a technique” is not the 
answer to any specific situation. One of seifcral techniques must be 
chosen. Furthermore, the principle amomatically groups the techniques 
from ^vhich to choose since tlic techniques must bear on the fundamental 
contained in the principle. This makes for enormous economy of time 
and cfTon in choosing among techniques to try. It eliminates inudi of 
the blundering trial and error of the practical worker. 

In tlie second place, principles greatly aid the discovery of new tech- 
niques. They arc hypotheses whidi direct the search. Blind trial and 
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getting along with others, developing desirable personality traits, or 
operating a government. 

The fundamental assumption underlying the technique approach is 
that the next time one approaches a task or any given thing to do, it 
will, in detail, be like the last one, and the one before that, and so forth. 
This, of course, is not at all true, particularly of the more complex forms 
of behavior. This assumption, usually completely overlooked by the so- 
called “practical” person, gives rise to innumerable mistakes in technique 
and to serious blunders in the management of specific situations. In 
teaching, for example, pupils are different not only from class to class 
and among themselves, hut from day to day. The conditions under which 
one works or teaches differ from time to time and from place to place. 
Similarly with purposes, equipment, and so forth. The workers or teacli- 
ers themselves differ But if one knows only techniques and uses the 
technique approach, he must treat all these very, very different situations 
as though they were alike, or he must know a truly infinite number of 
techniques. Obviously, either solution is weak and fraught with endless 
possibility of error. This, however, is not the greatest difficulty with the 
technique approach. 

The technique approach has two other weaknesses tar more important 
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that o£ the device and not that of intelligent independent invention of 
fechniques based upon principles. 

/The spirit of modern supervision stresses not merely teacher growth 
bm' teacher participation in the study and improvement of the total teach- 
ing-learning situation. This necessitates a progressive movement away 
from the prescription of specific devices and toward the constant stimu- 
lation of the teacher to the understanding of principles and their use in 
guiding behavior. The teacher of the future should be a free, ingenious 
individual evolving his own minor, everyday techniques through intelli- 
gent use of principles, ^ence, supervision, though still suggesting tech- 
niques when necessary, will always strive toward the development of all 
workers toward basic understandings underlying the various aspects of 
the total educational organization and process^ 

The older volumes on supervision include elaborate discussion of 
everyday techniques. Subsequent chapters in this volume will present 
many, many illustrative techniques and explanations of their application. 
The chief emphasis, however, will be upon the basic structures of 
principles of education. 


SECTION 3 

THE BACKGROUND AND DERIVATION OF ACCEPTABLE 
PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 

Principles are one of the necessary controls wJiich inform and guide 
operations in any field. But which particular principles? Where do these 
prmcip/cs come from? Chief sources for principles of supemsion will 
be the democratic philosophy which is accepted in the United States and 
the scientific movement in education. 

The democratic philosophy will supply principles for supen'ision in 
the United States. A democratic philosophy will be a statement of those 
\alues, aims, and policies deemed valuable in tlie furtherance of democ- 
racy. Certain individuals claim that there is little or no agreement on the 
meaning and principles of democracy. On the coniraiy, there is very great 
agreement among competent students. Because of this argument in the 
field and because of the vital importance of democracy in the present era, 
a number of principles important in tlicmsclvcs and of particular im- 
portance for ctiucation and supervision will be described briefly. Detailed 
discussions arc available in great volume. 

Dcmocraq- is a way of life and not Hmitctl to political forms. The as'cr- 
age citizen thinks of dcmocrac)’ in terms of political organizations and 
procedures and rarely in any other way. This causes much of the con- 
fusion in current thouglit. Dcmocracj* did dcvcio]) in the political field 
for reasons whidt arc significant. Democracy and its jKilitical foiins 
emerged as a defense against the constant violation of ilie rights of the 
common man by those in jmsiitons of power; in opjmsition to the dm 
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error is eliminated; the held ot search U sharply restricted' invention is 
illuminated by the fundamental in the principle and not obfuscated y 
sulking but non-fundamental aspects of the specific task or situation 

under consideration. _ ^ r ' • v, 

Lastly, principles aid in the evaluation of techniques since they furnisn 
a broader basis and a fundamental one on which to judge the technique. 
The principles define the item which must be scrutinized in evaluating 
results. A definite and fundamental aspect of the situation forces inade- 
quate personal opinion out of the focus. 

Techniques and principles both necessary. Scholars in other fields 
often criticize workers in education as being superficial. Seeing the prac- 
deal task before him, and being equipped with a none too fundamental 
training, the educationist has been intensely interested in techniques. 
He has resented the criticism of superficiality, even though there is some 
reason for criticism. Techniques in education are often treated differently 
from those in most other fields. University courses in government, for in- 
stance, are usually courses in the principles of government— not tech- 
niques. Courses in money and banking are courses in the principles of 
money and banking. In truth, practically all of the well-established uni- 
versity subjects— history, philosophy, the various sciences, sociology, poli- 
tics, and economics— are built around principles and not techniques. It is 
otherwise only in education where techniques have been glorified and 
principles minimized. Whatever may have been the facts and necessities 
in the past, there is at present a definite swing toward principles in cdii- 
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humble. The concept of the -worth o£ individual human beings, of respect 
for personality, and of development in creative ability is a principle of 
supreme importance everywhere in life. 

Democracy includes obligations as well as rights; a democratic con- 
science must be developed. The political rights within democracy are 
guaranteed legally. The obligations and responsibilities -which balance 
these rights cannot be demanded or required by la^v. Obligations and 
responsibilities must be freely assumed by free citizens. The increasing 
democratic participation in economic and social affairs must be balanced 
by self-assumed obligation to contribute one’s share in making this par- 
ticipation work. 

The weakest link In the democratic chain lies just here. Rights are 
accepted as a matter of course, are enjoyed, are demanded. We have not 
seen nor been properly educated to assume the inescapable obligations 
which the rights entail. Figures presented in Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy 3 are disturbing. Two thousand high-school students were asked 
to define “democracy” in their own words. Ninety per cent could present 
acceptable statements, but of these over two-thirds defined democracy 
solely in terms of rights and liberties, -with no reference to any responsi- 
bilities or obligations. Acceptable statements were confined also to polit- 
ical democracy; fewer than 8 per cent referred to economic democracy. 
Three out of four of the 8 per cent who did try to define economic de- 
mocracy did so in terms again of economic privilege and not of re- 
sponsibility. 

Evidence of civic irresponsibility of youth was also discovered in the 
New York Regents Inquiry and is presented by Spaulding as follows: * 

Despite some success in acquainting boys and girls with their rights as citizens, 
neither the school nor any other social influence has developed in these boys 
and girls an active social conscience. High-school pupils on the point of leaving 
school, display on the contrary, a disturbing inclination to evade social re- 
sponsibility, a nd youn g p eople who have left s clioo L undertake _few_actmties 
t yhich will cont ribute m .iny wa y to the public, g ood. 

Members of the Educational Policies Commission in the course of their 
lours to gather material made anoilicr interesting discovery. Eacli Itigli- 
school principal was asked to arrange interviews with three groups of 
students: (i) leaders in school affairs, (2) outlaws or non conformists, and 
(3) “forgotten men,” those who caused no trouble, attracted no attention 
since they participated neither constructively nor obsirnclivcly. The 
leaders, those who lead activities, held student offices, got tilings done, 
were a relatively small group but were getting considerable tmining in 
some aspects of democratic leadership. The outlaws and non-conformists 

3 /.rrtrrtifig thr IfflVJ of pernncracy (U'adiinsioii. D.C.. Etliication.it Policies Com- 
mi«'ion t)r the Nilionil Ethication A^wiation. pp. -ifi-y*. 

* Prancit T. SpiiiltUitR. Hipti Sclirntt and iJfe. Ntnv Vmk ReKCUt* Inqiiin into ilic 
Character arul G>m ot Piit)!ic Etltiotfou SlutH« (.S’civ York. McOrau-Hilt tkwk Com 
Inc., 
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irines o£ a class society, the divine right oC kings. Catch plir. sc g 1 . 

•■all men are equal,” "one man is.as good as another. Participation 
one's own government through direct voting as in pure demociacy oi 
through elected representatives is the essence o[ political dcmocraqt. 

Democracy actually Is much broader, applying to the economic and 
social orders as well. We are engaged at the moment in a struggle to 
achieve an industrial and economic democracy parallel to the political. 
The principles of democracy apply to all of life. 

Democracy guaranteeing political rights Is not cqiialitarianism. Polit- 
ical democracy guarantees to men the right to participate in their govern- 
ment, the right to a hearing before the law, the right to trial by their own 
neighbors, the right of access to those things which will enable each to 
de\elop his own unique personality and to live a decent life. All men arc 
equal in these and similar things. 

The political idea that all men are equal has been carried over by 
superficial thinkers, demagogues, and by the na’ive populace itself and 
has been applied to any and all fields. The originators of the political 
doctrines of equality never intended this; a few even warned against it 
in the very beginning. Serious difficulties immediately arise. First, the 
incontrovertible facts of biology come into sharp collision with any such 
foolishness. Men are not equal in natural endowment of brains, in phys- 
ical strength, in health, or in any innate characteristic. Second, training, 
opportunity, and the general effects of different environments still fur- 
ther increase and exaggerate the natural and inescapable inequalities 
among men. Men are enormously unequal in knowledge, in insight, in 
amiTn '“"f ‘I'' ™>>ilion. in resourcefulness, in mmor skills, 
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Fundamental Rights 

To originate ideas regarding any 
question or problem having to do with 
individual or group welfare 

To pass judgment upon the ideas 
expressed by others, more especially 
those pertaining to group welfare 

To initiate reforms, to "start some- 
thing” which is believed to be for the 
benefit of the larger group rather 
than of a limited few 


To propose or to promote sincerely 
and intelligently activities which are 
initiated by others until these have 
been finally accepted or rejected by 
the group 


Fundamental Obligations 

To be competent to originate worth- 
while ideas, those that should com- 
mand the attention of serious-minded 
members of the group 

To be competent to criticize con- 
structively rather than merely destruc- 
tively, to get down to fundamental 
principles 

To think things entirely through; 
to anticipate fully the consequences 
of initiating and promoting any 
movement; and to be prepared to ac- 
cept gracefully the consequences of 
his action 

To work vigorously to get one’s 
ideas accepted. To cooperate fully in 
carrying out the expressed will of the 
majority 


Democracy emphasizes for the group the common good as sodal aim. 
Coordinate with emphasis upon the worth of the individual goes em- 
phasis upon the constant improvement of group life, of society and its 
institutions. A democratic society, be it a nation or a school system, is a 
way of life which has for its aim the continuous improvement of the life 
of the group; the continuous discovery of higher values, improved insti- 
tutions, the continuously emerging and improving "good life." Democracy 
is not a fixed set of values and institutions* to be perpetuated through 
indoctrination; it is evolutionary and flexible. 

Society in its historical development has evolved mechanisms and insti- 
tutions through which it lives and evolves. Certain institutions are regu- 
latory in their effect upon the individual. This is not curtailment of 
individuality or disregard for personality. This is necessary to protect 
and conserve for all persons, the values which are recognized as best for 
that society in the long run. Side by side with the controlling and regu- 
latory institutions, others have evolved which free the individual and 
stimulate his growth. The individual grows in the worthy aspects of 
personality; society grows in those v'alues whidi make for the highest 
type of life for the individual and for the group. To the extent that in- 
Ntitutions of the group are participatory and the individual sees that 
they arc, llie institutions will be upheld. 

Democracy emphasizes a flexible, functional organization of the group 
with freedom for all to contribute. The two preceding points lead nat- 
urally to a third: namely, the organization and functioning of a demo- 
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were regarded unfavorably by the school stall, but the interviews revealed 
that these individuals were just as bright and just as loyal to the school 
as were the leaders. They came irom less favored economic classes, were 
less well dressed, had less suave manners. Many were maladjusted, either 
mildly or seriously. These individuals were given little chance to partici- 
pate democratically. They had been “outlawed” but clearly were not bad 
boys. Despite the incorrect attitudes o£ many school staffs, tliis grotip does 
not constitute a serious threat to democracy. 

Coming to the third group, those who do practically nothing, the prin- 
cipals said that they had none or very few such students. The facts arc 
that this group constitutes roughly 50 per cent of the student body. This 
group is a genuine drag upon the democratic process and may become in 
adult life the group easily led into viciously undemocratic beliefs and 
practices. They constitute a great challenge, that of getting them into the 
on-going participatory life of the school which is the training for dc- 
moaacy. 


The general problem, despite some of its darker aspects, is recognized; 
and excellent work is going forward. The volume quoted, Learning the 
Ways of Democracy, is an excellent compilation of specific illustrations. 
Hanna’s volume Youth Serves the Community^ contains a provocative 
account of many projects together with an extensive bibliograohy. The 
^ PIay”« is also of great importance. Many 
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and possibilities. Within the plans carefully organized by the group in 
open meeting everyone exercises authority. The authority is that of the 
group over itself and guaranteed by their study of the given situation. 
In place of “obedience to authority,” we now haVe the voluntary and 
conscientious execution of one’s own part in the common plan. This 
mutual recognition of responsibility is one of the obligations of democ- 
racy previously mentioned. 

Democracy substitutes leadership for authority. Will cooperative group 
determination of policies and procedures “destroy” the “authority” of the 
superintendent, of the principal, even of the school board? This is an 
important question. Legally, authority is vested in certain boards and 
executive officers. This situation is likely to continue, at least on the 
books, for some time to come. 

The superintendent may, however, be regarded as a professional leader 
and not as an executive; as one who exercises leadership through provid- 
ing conditions for full participation and cooperation for the entire staff, 
for leadership on the part of others, and not as one who determines 
policies and issues orders to be can'ied out by others. 

A community through its school board must have a trained, capable 
professional officer who can be depended upon to see that the school 
system is operated effectively. Citizens, teachers, and other educational 
workers need to have one person to whom they can go for certain types 
of advice and help. A designated head is necessary also to take action in 
cases of emergency and immediate need. Democratic thinking holds, how- 
ever, that all this can be provided without relying upon “authority” in 
this person but through relying upon his skilled professional leadership. 
Leadership which provides for free group formulation of policies and 
programs of action will achieve desirable ends far better than authority 
ever can. Statements made only three paragraphs above will bear repe- 
tition. A group so led thoroughly understands the demands of the situa- 
tion and the action to be taken. All have been heard, all have had 
opportunity to present views, all have entered their objections, if any. 
Discussion has been free; minorities have been heard; conflicting views 
have been heard; and differences have been ironed out. The decision 
then reached by majority vote represents unity, freely achieved. It is the 
best thought of the group up to that moment. Discussion can be reopened 
by anyone as obstacles arc met or new data appear. The policy and its 
implementation have been determined in such a way tliat every partici- 
pant had a chance to help form them. 

The superintendent who exercises leadership will further the ends of 
education far more effectively than through the use of authority. A dem- 
ocratic educational system will further Uic ends of a democratic societv 
far better titan an authoritarian sy’Stcra. Scliool administration in early 
days borrowed much from industry and business, both principle and 
practice, even though the ends to be saved were quite different. Today 
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cratic group. Democracy means for some that there sliall be no groups, 
divisions, or “classes” in society. The words groups or classes liavc unfor- 
tunate connotations. Undemocratic groupings in society arc based on 
the arbitrarv and mpaninfflpo: rriiot-,^ of birth, wealth, “social position.” 


luiiaic uilUCUllAJaiJC g 

the arbitrary and meaningless criteria 01 umn, wcaiui, social position. 
Undemocratic groupings are relatively fixed. A class or group is superior 
or inferior to another. The school society has had arbitrary’ divisions with 
one group set above another, 
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the expert. This is especially true when dealing with genuinely technical 
phases of education. Common sense, so valuable and sound ^vhen dealing 
with the non-teclinical, often repeated, every-day concerns of human 
activity is practically always ivTOng when it opposes strictly technical con- 
clusions. Experts in all aspects of educational procedure will participate 
through supplying data and tested conclusions; sometimes through aiding 
in further experimental or logical investigation. 

The differences in the use of experts in democratic and non-democratic 
situations are significant. The expert participating in democratic dis- 
cussion is (i) just one member of the group on a footing with the others, 

(2) whose contribution, no matter how expert, is not imposed on the 
group by authority, nor uncritically accepted by the group. The expert, 

(3) accepts responsibility for making his contribution clear to non- 
technically trained colleagues, of reducing it to practical implications 
for various members of the group, of cheerfully supplying the background 
of experimental analysis which supports the conclusions. The contribu- 
tions of the expert are (4) subject to revision, not through uncon- 
trolled argument, but through further experimental work or critical 
logical analysis. 

Democracy’ emphasizes experimentalism. Group decisions are for the 
purpose of directing action. The results in experience with the try-out of 
group decisions will influence later and continuing deliberations. There 
will be continuous experimental interaction between decisions and try- 
outSyThe democratic spirit and the scientific attitude are at one in their 
em^masis upon experimentalism. 

-^-/Guidance for supenasion from the democratic philosophy. Democracy' 
has, first, made untenable the older relationships between the leader and 
the led. Imposition and direction as tecliniques have been discredited. 
Second, it is recognized that leadership and creativity appear upon all lev- 
els and among all types of persons. Third, cooperative techniques replace 
those of central determination and direction. Policies, plans, techniques, 
and the evaluation of these items are group-determined. All types of 
persons arc invited to contribute to the formulation of plans and de- 
cisions whidi affect tliem: pupils, parents, community leaders and organ- 
izations, teachers, general and specialized educational workers, ad- 
ministrators and so forth. All persons from superintendent to humblest 
cadet teacher are regarded as co-workers on a common task. Each Ims 
a contribution worthy of respect, even though differing greatly in wciglu 
or importance. Fourth, authority is derived from analysis of tlte nectls 
and possibilities of a situation. 

Democracy anywlierc is participatory group life enjoyed by free indi- 
viduals possessing maximum opportunities for participation. Tliis 
sounds silly and utopian when we consider the long tradition of absolute 
authority in llic management of school affairs, the flagrant misuse of 
authority bv many leaders. Educational workers on some levels arc still 
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it is interesting to note that business and industry', \\'luch so prided litem* 
selves on efficiency of organization and administration resting upon ex- 
ternal authority, are increasingly using the methods of democracy in 
management. The literature on this is significant and rapidly increasing. 

When all are imbued with democratic ideals, the imposition of the tsdll 
of one person upon another is not an issue. It is only sensible to recog- 
nize, however, that not all will rise to the opportunity to participate co- 
operatively. Persons who are lazy, who arc secure in their positions, wlio 
are obstinate either through honest ignorance or through mental inability 
to keep up with the group will remain inert or will activciv oppose anil 
sabotage cooperative programs. The uncooperative indivitUial, no matter 
what the cause, is a challenge to tlcraociatic principles anti methods. Eacll 
IS entitled to honest consideration, to diagnosis, to sympathetic guidance 
an assistance. Opportunities for growth are to be extended here as with 
toricTaurt^b'^^ persons. Democratic means arc winning uncounted vic- 
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physical sciences. Third, the sharply analytic attack, essential to scientific 
mvestiption may actually interfere with or invalidate an inquiry in 
education. The strict control and even exclusion of certain factors in an 
experiment upon children's learning, so necessary in controlled scientific 
investigations, may actually destroy the value of the study. The very 
factors excluded may be vital influences within any normal learning situ- 
ation. Certain errors not inherent in the method are sometimes intro- 
duced by given individuals. A too rigid insistence, first, upon purely 
"objective” data leads into the error of rejecting the valuable subjective 
data which can be produced by trained and competent thinkers. Second, 
there is sometimes a tendency to overgeneralize, or third, to undergen- 
eralize. 

Guidance for supervision from science and its method. First, the scien- 
tific method focuses attention upon getting the facts, upon determining 
the situation as it exists, upon diagnosis. Supervision, in setting up ob- 
jectives, in determining needs, in examining resources, in planning pro- 
cedures, and in evaluating results will be influenced by the methods and 
attitudes of science. Second, supervisors are increasingly using the meth- 
ods or practical adaptations of them, and the scientific attitudes in at- 
tacking practical everyday problems. Third, the scientific movement in 
education has developed a huge body of background material. Many, 
many facts are known about various aspects of the educational process. 
Administrators, supervisors, and teachers, no matter how gifted and 
ingenious can never be fully competent if ignorant of the technology of 
educational science. Though by no means the whole of it, training for 
supervision must include sound background in this material. The super- 
visor must know and utilize through adaptation to his own unique situ- 
ation such conclusions as we have. Gross blunders can be avoided through 
knowledge and use of scientific methods and materials. Uncontrolled 
subjective judgments, sentimental or even temperamental judgments and 
conclusions give way to controlled subjective judgments, to objectively 
determined facts, to reasonable standards and principles. Scientific find- 
ings always may be attacked if t>nc can point to flaws in the original 
investigation, to failure in controls, to errors in the analysis of data or 
in drawing conclusions. The suggestion of refinements in techniques or 
of new inquiries to be made is always desirable. The rejection of scien- 
tific conclusions on the basis of one’s “experience,” or because one’s 
opinions are different, is cliildisli. 

Brief summary of the philosophic method and its contribution. The 
philosophic method deals with the formulation and justification of pol- 
icies, aims, values, meanings. The philosophic method utilizes all ob- 
jective data available but examines these data, not as to their scientific 
validity, but as to the assumptions behind them, and particttlarly as to 
their bearing on life as a whole. The method inxolvcs reflective thought 
ttpon quantitative data in their nnalitaiivc aspect (the meaning of facts). 
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looked upon as hired hands. Boards and supcrijitcndcnts often speak of 
“my” school or "our” school system. DemoCTacy will not be achieved 
without many years of arduous effort and courage in leadership; without 
extended education in the nature of dcmocraq’ itself— but it can be done. 
The proof is that along with autocracy in school administration in many 
places, there exists in other places excellent illustration of thoroughly 
democratic participation by all in forming policies, in setting up super- 
visory programs, in organizing for curriculum construction, and in manv 
other activities. 

Supervision derives guidance from tlic philosophic method (as well as 
from the democratic philosophy), and from the scientific metliod. The 
philosophic and the scientific methods are cadi procedures for solving 
problems. The general method of reflective thongiit or problem-solving 
ts common to both. The scientific melhorl will be presented in snmc detail 
with a summary of values and limitations in Chapter XVII Tl.c philo- 
sophic method has been explained and briefly illustrated in a number 
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Dynamic logic, the less orderly procedure of thought in given situa- 
tions, more important than the rigidities of either method. The super- 
visor, it is clear, will not utilize either method in strict sense to any great 
degree. Occasions %viU be few when facts, laws, aims, or values will be 
determined de novo. Supervisors will, however, be engaged constantly in 
problem-solving in the local situation; will participate occasionally in 
state- or nation-wide inquiries. The chief influence of the two methods 
will show in attention to fact, to controls, and in the attitudes of open- 
mindedness and suspension of judgment. 

Orderly, sensible procedures of thought are highly desirable as an ideal 
for which to aim. The actual processes of thought in the solution of 
problems, however, follows no such orderly and smooth sequence as 
formal outlines of logic would imply. Formal logic, in simple terms, 
represents a summary of correct thought after the thought has taken 
place. The summary is smooth and sequential. The actual process of 
thought-in-progress is something very different. The term dynamic logic 
is coming to be widely used to designate the logic of inquiry or process, 
as distinguished from the logic of proof or of post-procedural summary. 

Actual problem-solving in process includes innumerable errors and cor- 
rections, digressions, discussions ending in blind alleys, the laborious 
trial and checking of guesses, the tedious process of validating and evalu- 
ating. Terms must be defined and redefined; schemes for classifying one’s 
ideas must be made and often scrapped. Analysis, selection, and discrimi- 
nation of ideas and process arc continuous. Many, many errors and 
successes appear before the problem is solved. These and many others 
arc the essence of dynamic logic but arc not seen in summaries of formal 
logic. The individual learns the best methods of proceeding, of avoiding 
errors, by discovering them within his own problem-solving processes. 
Experience ivdth problem-solving will enable one to achieve the under- 
standings and skills of formal logic without having them thrust ujion 
him." 


Supervision will use, then, when the strict methods of science and 
philosophy arc not applicable, less orderly dynamic methods of thought 
in solving problems. Supervision is not the operation of formulas, 
routines, rules of thumb. It is not the inflexible application of experi- 
mentally \-aIidatc<l conclusions, s-aluablc as tlicsc arc. Education and 
supervision within it is an intellectual adventure requiring ingenuity and 
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and upon qualitative data, the ideals and aspirations, the values and ends 
thought to make up the good life. Bias is controlled, in so far as it ever 
can be, through careful adherence to the canons of logic, through con- 
scious attention to the pitfalls of thought (the logical fallacies) and 
through careful attention to the nature of language (semantics). 

Philosophic procedures and conclusions differ significantly from tlic 
procedures and conclusions of the untrained thinker in that they are 
likely to be more closely allied with some conception of life as a whole, 
that is, to be more inclusive of all conditioning factors, more sensitive to 
remote consequences. 


Definite limitations and difficulties exist in the use of the philosophic 
method. First, it rests upon mastery of the canons of logic, a system very 
difficult for the average thinker to master. Second, it is naturally liable to 
the 'well-known pitfalls and fallacies which attend subjective processes. 
Third, it depends upon objectivity in language in contrast to objectivity 
through measurement as in the scientific method. Competent, honest 
thinkers will differ because of inherent difficulties in language usage. The 
current emphasis on semantics is in part due to the increasing necessity 
of clarifying language and meaning. ' 
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Dynamic logic, the less orderly procedure of thought in given situa- 
tions, more important than the rigidities of either method. The super- 
visor, it is clear, will not utilize either method in strict sense to any great 
degree. Occasions will be few when facts, laws, aims, or values will be 
determined de novo. Supervisors will, however, be engaged constantly in 
problem-solving in the local situation; will participate occasionally in 
state- or nation-wide inquiries. The chief influence of the two methods 
will show in attention to fact, to controls, and in the attitudes of open- 
mindedness and suspension of judgment. 

Orderly, sensible procedures of thought are highly desirable as an ideal 
for which to aim. The actual processes of thought in the solution of 
problems, however, follows no such orderly and smooth sequence as 
formal outlines of logic would imply. Formal logic, in simple terms, 
represents a summary of correct thought after the thought has taken 
place. The summary is smooth and sequential. The actual process of 
thought-in-progress is something very different. The term dynamic logic 
is coming to be widely used to designate the logic of inquiry or process, 
as distinguished from the logic of proof or of post-procedural summary. 

Actual problem-solving in process includes innumerable errors and cor- 
rections, digressions, discussions ending in blind alleys, the laborious 
trial and checking of guesses, the tedious process of validating and evalu- 
ating. Terms must be defined and redefined; schemes for classifying one's 
ideas must be made and often scrapped. Analysis, selection, and discrimi- 
nation of ideas and process are continuous. Many, many errors and 
successes appear before the problem is solved. These and many others 
are the essence of dynamic logic but arc not seen in summaries of formal 
logic. The individual learns the best methods of proceeding, of avoiding 
errors, by discovering them within his own problem-solving processes. 
Experience with problem-solving will enable one to adiieve the under- 
standings and skills of formal logic without having them thrust upon 
him.® 


Supervision will use, then, when the strict methods of science and 
philosophy are not applicable, less orderly dynamic methods of thought 
in solving problems. Supervision is not the operation of formulas, 
routines, rules of thumb. It is not ihc inflexible application of experi- 
mentally validated conclusions, valuable as these are. Education anti 
supervision within it is an intellectual adventure requiring ingenuity and 
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In this sense democracy in supervision means either extreme laziness or 
muddle-headed stupidity. 

An ignorant enthusiasm for the science of education and for scientific 
method seems to make some persons harsh, arrogant, and dogmatic. Simi- 
larly unbalanced emphasis on democracy and freedom seems to send 
some dancing among the daffodils when they should be attending to the 
spring plowing. 

Scientific or democratic supervision at their best. At its best, scientific 
supervision means securing as complete and accurate a picture as possible 
of current school practices. Then all scientific knowledge about learning 
materials and methods of learning is utilized to improve conditions. 
The scientific supervisor is critical, analytic, discriminating, and objective 
in thinking. He must know and use the findings of scientific research, 
know and use the best standardized tests in their proper place, know the 
limitations of these tests. He must know the experimental and statistical 
data on individual differences, on adapting the schools to individuals. 
Scientific supervision means respect for such facts as we have and proper 
use of facts. It means knowing how to derive and check for validity new 
/nd current facts. It means replacement of muddled “atmospheric” analy- 
ses and suggestions by competent, objective, analytic methods. 

(At its best, democracy in supervision means enlisting the abilities of 
teachers, principals, and superintendents in the cooperative enterprise of 
improving teaching or other aspects of the teaching-learning situation. 
The democratic supervisor has and expresses confidence in fellow-work- 
ers; he evaluates teaching on the basis of the understandings, attitudes, 
and skills actually acquired by the pupils regardless of tvhether these 
were secured through teaching procedures suggested by him or not. His 
classroom interviews with teachers arc real conferences characterized by 
interchange of ideas and suggestions; liis teachers’ meetings are partici- 
patory with opportunity for tcacliers to present opinions, to differ, to 
demonstrate. The democratic supervisor encourages self-direction, self- 
criticism, and self-control among teachers. He realizes that growth re- 
quires not only opportunity but time. 

' Functioning combination of science and democracy necessary. It is fu- 
tile to say that these two are antagonistic or tliat they cannot be com- 
bined. They have already been and arc always used together in any 
competent thinking. Enough has been said in the preceding paragraplis 
so that a brief summary will suffice here. Science contributes precision, 
“faciness,” law, and a method of determining facts. The philosopliic 
method in general contributes sensitivity. to aims, purposes, and values, 
and focuses attention upon implications. The democratic philosopliy in 
particular gives us emphasis upon the social outcome, puts aiicmion upon 
personality and individuality, gives us a rational basis for authority, and 
emphasizes participation and cofjjtcratmn within democratic aiiihoriiv. 

Both use the cxpcrinicntal attiuide ami attack. Democracy implies fair 
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problem of self-evaluation and self-regulation, of professional regulation 
of standards. A few rare instances are available in which teacliing groups 
have themselves urged incompetents to leave the local situation for the 
great^ good of the greater number. 

(?dod supervision is judged by its results, seeks to evaluate itself in 
tlie light of accepted purposes. This principle is largely self-explanatory 
in the light of foregoing pages. The techniques of supervisory evaluation 
together ■with some sample investigations are set forth in Chapter XVL 
Supervision proceeds through an orderly, cooperatively planned series 
of activities. The principles and procedures for supen’isory planning are 
elaborated in Chapter IV. 


SECTION ) 

A SUMMARY OUTLINE OF PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE NATURE 
AND PURPOSE OF SUPERVISION 

The principles governing the administrative organization, the plan- 
ning, and the evaluation of supervision will be set forth in succeeding 
chapters. Principles here summarized relate to nature and purposes. 


/. 


Principles Governing the Nature of Supervision 

1. Administration is ordinarily concerned tWih proWding material con- 
ditions and with operation in general. 

2. Supervision is ordinarily concerned with improWng the setting for learn- 
ing in particular. 

3. Administration and supervision considered fuiKtionally cannot be separ- 
ated or set off from each other. The tivo are coordinate, correlative, com- 
plementary, mutually shared functions in the operation of educational 
systems. The provision of any and all conditions favorable to learning 
is the common purpose of both. (See Chapter III for detailed sub- 
principles and procedures.) 

4. Good supers'ision is l>ased on philosophy and science. 

a. Supen’ision will be sensitive to ultimate aims and \-alues, to policies, 
Aviili special reference to ibeir adequacy. 

b. Supervision will be sensitive to “factness” and to law. with spedal 
reference to their acairacy. 

c Supervision will be sensitive to tlic emergent, evolutionary, nature of 
the universe and of democratic society in panktilar, hcncc should be 
nermcated with the experimental attitude, and engage constantly in 
rclHaluation of aims and value, of policies, of materials and methods. 

5. Good supervision is (in the United States) based upon the dcmocraiic 
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dealing ivith all persons concerned, and science means fair dealing is-ith 

C!.E"npe^Mon is creative. The foregoing discussions, ■particularly of 
democratic procedure make clear that democratic life in any field ^Mli 
develop creativity. Democratic supervision which provides ample oppor- 
tunity for participatory discussions and group formulation of policies 
and plans, which treats all contributions with respect no matter how 
small or simple, inevitably stimulates creative expression from many, 
perhaps from all of the group. Current belief is that every' normal indi- 
vidual is capable of creative expression in some degree. Grow’th and 
de\elopment of the total personnel including community members is 
definitely stimulated through creative expression. Supervision in addition 
to providing opportunities for creative contribution tvill deliberately seek 
latent talent, will deliberately manipulate the environment to provide 
settings for creative expression. 

Creative participation grotvs somewhat sloivly. Leadership must be 
persistently resourceful in providing opportunities and in utilizing con- 
tributions as they appear. The effect of creative supervision and admin- 
istration will be reflected directly in creative leaching and learning. 
Creative leadership in the long run is vitally necessary to the success of 
democratic life. 

The term creative is used here in its original root meaning svhich has 
dommated usage lor centuries: the suggesting, devising, inventing, pro- 
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™ll coordinate and integrate all educational efforts and 
materials, ^vill give continuity. 

d. Supervision will provide ample, natural opportunities for growth by 
all concerned m the correction and prevention of teaching difficulties' 
and for grow* m the assumption of new responsibilities. 

e. Supervision will enlist the cooperation of all' staff members in servine 

their own needs and those of the situation. ® 

f. Supervision will aid. inspire, lead, and develop that security which 

liberates the creative spirit. ^ 


Levels of supervisory principle and operation. The chapter has devel- 
oped. it is hoped, acceptable principles of supervision. Wide variation in 
understanding, in acceptance, and in operation of these principles is 
observable in the field. The range is from genuine democracy to genuine 
autocracy. The chart on pages 66-67 presents an outline of levels which 
may contribute to better understanding, and which should enable stu- 
dents and field workers to identify the levels upon which they now 
operate or are forced to operate. Scrutiny of the chart and identification 
of local practice may aid in raising levels of practice. 


Discussio.n Questions for Quick General Introductio.v 

1. State any new ideas derived from die chapter; any old ones extended 
or clarined. 

2. State any ideas previously held to be sound which now seem to be con. 
tradicied or exploded. 

3. Give two or three major summary statements derived from the chapter. 

Discussion QuEyrroNS Calling for More Extended Analysis 

1. State in everyday common-sense language why the nature of the basic 
principles underlying any aciirity is of such great importance. 

2. State in your own words why principles are superior to tedmiqucs as 
guides to practice. Use die materials in the book but go beyond them 
if possible. Demonstrate understanding by translating into words un- 
mistakably your own. Specific illustrations from )our experience arc 
desirable here. 

3. WTiy is the "prescription of specific practices” very often a form of 
quackery? Again illustrations as well as reasons are desirable. 

Give specific illustrations from experience or obsersation of the rise of 
democratic administration or supersision. The instances may be major 
or minor. 

5. Give specific illustrations, preferably from >our own experience or ob- 
servation, of the detrimental type of scientific supervision, of democracy 
in supervision. 

Exercises and Retorts 

«. Examine critically the summary’ of prindples given in Section 3 of this 
diapter. 

a. If there are any items omitted whidi you think should be incJiidcd, 
mention them and present arguments. IJc sure sfiu actu.ill\ have a 
separate and new point, and not one already Icgitimatclj sulnuined 
under one ot the present headings. 
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d. Supervision ;vill be based upon the assumption that educational 
workers are capable of growth. It will accept idiosyncrasies, reluctance 
to cooperate, and antagonism as human characteristics, just as it ac- 
cepts reasonableness, cooperation, and energetic activity. The former 
are challenges; the latter, assets. 

e. Supervision will substitute leadership for authority. Authority will 
be recognized as the authority of the situation and of the facts within 
the situation. Personal authority if necessary will be derived from 
group planning. 

6. Good supervision will employ scienuHc methods and attitudes in so far 
a^s those methods and attitudes are applicable to the dynamic social 
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“ (New York,' Harper 

Wy™!! democracr. 

Koopman, G. Robert, Miel, Alice, and Misner, Paul J., Democracy i„ School 

Tht b", T"" ^PP'^'o-Centnry-Conrpany, ll tg, 'f' 

^ Ths whole volume .t unumally valuable. Chap.eta ., a, and 3 are of especial value 

"Major Educational Principle,” a report of a committee of the California 

h-ou, VohrTruTust 

Moehlman, Arthur B., School Administration (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1940) . 

This is a monumental volume covering all phases of administration with an ev 
cellent historical and philosophical background. Chapter 5 would be of value to ad 


Mvers, Alonzo F., Kifer, Louise M., Merry, Ruth C., and Foley Frances 
Cooperative Supervision in the Public Schools (New York Prentice Hall’ 
Inc., 1938). 

This is an early discussion of cooperative supervision. The bulk of the book is 
realiy concerned with teaching of special subjects. Highly regarded by some and not 
by others, its value lies in simple, straightforward, non-technical discussion The 
organization is very discursive. Chapter 4 is particularly good for beginners. 

Rorer, John A., Principles of Democratic Supervision (New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1942). 

Rorer’s work is an exhaustive critical analysis of all writings to date. It is the most 
valuable single reference upon principles of supervision under democracy. 
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of Education, Vol. 68 (April, 1936), pp. 393*394; also in School Executives 
Magazine, Vol. 55 (January, 1936), pp. 180-181. 

Davis, Robert A., “The Teaching Problems of 1075 Public School Teachers,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 9 (September, 1940), pp. 41-60. 

VVhitney, F. L., “Trends in Metliods of Teacher Improvement,” American 
School Board Journal, Vol. 93 (December, 1936), pp. 18-19. 
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b. It there are any items with whidi you cannot agree or whicli for any 
reason )ou think should be left out, present your arguments. 


Written Exercises 

Prepare a brief, critical, well-organized account of the supervisory 
principles wliich actually operate in the situation where you are now 
working (or have recently worked). Distinguish clearly' if necessary 
be.iveen the principles set forth in bulletins or reports and those which 
actually operate as judged by the overt procedures used. Include printed 
iUrToS'’''”' *'= *“t on pages 66-67 
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What have I done during the year which demonstrates leadership? 
sitiidon?"' '•'““Sh "hich to approLh a new 

[Many similar questions were included together with extensive cooperatively 
compded bibhopphies. Results of experience and experiment were given iZ 
the benefit of the entire group.] ^ 


The first bulletin is an administrative directive, issued by a superior 
officer, to be obeyed by an inferior officer. The second bulletin is a co- 
operatively determined study guide tor a continuing democratic attack 
upon common problems. The two documents epitomize the development 
of thinking upon administrative procedure. 

Multiple educational services within a system need administrative 
organization. The word administration ordinarily brings to mind the 
machinery of organization. Machinery is necessary but it is not the end; 
it must be kept subsidiary to the functions it serves. Flexible, adaptable,' 
made-on-the-spot machinery is more valuable than static, predetermined 
procedure. Principles and objectives are more important than the ma- 


The basic cause of problems necessitating administrative machinery of 
some sort is that the school system of the United States offers an ever 
larger number of services to the children, to the staff, and to community 
members. The trend toward increased service seems destined to continue 
despite some opposition in a few quarters. The emerging social theory 
of the times supports the trend. 

A very large number of these highly specialized services influence the 
setting for learning. Even small school systems are making a considerable 
number of them available. Rural schools secure them through the county 
school office or the state department. The divisions or departments in a 
school system fall usually within two types, those dealing with services, 
and those dealing with subjects, broad fields, or other major divisions of 
the curriculum. 


Service departments usually include a department of statistics, a 
department of research (sometimes confined to tests and measurements), 
a department of personnel which selects, assigns, and sometimes evaluates 
the teaching personnel, a department of textbooks and supplies, a depart- 
ment of buildings and grounds, a curriculum department. Curriculum 
and supervision are often combined in a department of instruction. 
Departments of attendance often include services to children who must 
work, to delinquents, and to problem cases. Larger systems, and many 
smaller ones, include departments of health, of home agencies, of 
libraries, of corrective physical education for exceptional or defective 
cliildren, for the blind, for the deaf, for sight saving, for home instruction 
of shut-ins. Clinics which deal with guidance, with diagnosis of learning 
difficulties, with behavior problems and emotional disturbances are 
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The churches, the welfare organizations, the fraternal orders, the ser- 
vice clubs, the labor unions, the employers associations, and many other 
community organizations need to be coordinated with the schools for 
common ends. The neighborhood clubs, parent-teacher associations, or 
any type of highly localized commnnity effort will be found important 

I he depression-born services such as the NYA, CCC, WPA and various 
relief agencies, the wartime OPA all served excellent educmional ends 
Several of these will undoubtedly be continued or reinstated in normal 
times. Many state and federal departments have educational materials 
and services available similar to those of certain municipal departments. 

A glance at the "organismic chart" in Chapter I and at the several 
• charts appearing later in this chapter will give an overview of the far- 
flung services which must be coordinated for the good of the child and of 
society. Speaking generally, services should not be duplicated between 
m- and out-of-school agencies. No one of the various agencies should be 
in control. The coordinating commnnity councils which have been devel- 
oping rapidly have been eminently successful in solving many problems. 
All agencies including school and parent are represented. Pupils have 
been called in for discussion in many instances with excellent effect. The 
coordinating council will be described later in this chapter. 

A prominent schoolman ‘ some years ago suggested that the in-school 
and community services might some day be joined in a recognized depart- 
merit of government, the “ministry of children,” or “ministry of youth.” 
The many studies of the problems of American youth during the depres- 
sion and war years indicate that in this area resides one of the serious 
problems of modern civilization. 


Lay participation in educational planning and administration neces- 
sary and desirable. The principles of democracy and the dictates of 
practical planning necessitate ever wider lay participation in the manage- 
ment of educational affairs. Policy and plan are thus kept closer to the 
needs of the total community. Stagnation followed by violent uplieaval, 
followed in turn by uncritical acceptance of “ne^v” practices, or by re- 
actionary return to outmoded practices, is more likely to be avoided. 

Public participation has been largely confined to supplying funds and 
to determining policy through the representative scliool board. A modern 
development has been the publicity campaign designed to advise, inform, 
and carry the public along with professional developments. Lay contrilju- 
tion must eventually go much further to include actual participation in 
many areas. A program of improvement in curriculum and methods of • 
leaching in particular can succeed only as public leaders, publicists, and 
all lay groups concerned with the welfare of childJiood and youth are 
carried along as part of the new program. 

Public leaders and lay groups can contribute most effectively in siirvc)-s 
of local needs, in discussions of policies and general plans for meeting 


» Dr. Uany Campbell, tben superinteniicnt of school*. Ne**- VorL City. 
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^vidcly distributed. Many other specialized services are found here and 
there. 

The subject departments were originally organized in terms of separate 
subjects, particularly the so-called special subjects: art, music, physical 
education, industrial arts, home economics, and the like. Later, subject 
supervision was extended to the academic subjects, reading, arithmetic, 
language, and to any additions to the curriculum. A recent development 
has been to organize by broad fields rather than by subjects: social 
sciences, physical sciences, fine arts, and so forth. The most recent 
tendency has been to organize the curriculum in terms of still larger 
divisions such as personal needs, social functions, areas of learning experi- 
ence. A large system may have as many as fifty different subjects or areas, 
but the tendency is clearly toward organization in fewer larger areas. 

All this means that an ever larger number of persons has come to 
participate in supervision. Superintendents, deputy or assistant superin- 
tcndcms, several kinds ot general supervisors, any number of special 
pervisors, all participate in supervision. In addition to the great in- 
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operative attitude and are willing to work together. There is no pro- 
cedure for cooperative sharing of activity. ^ 

The first chapter made clear that the great majority of supervisory 
duties are performed tvith almost equal frequency in some cases by as 
many as three school officers. The investigations quoted showed also that 
many supervisory functions deemed important by all concerned were not 
being performed by a majority of supervisory officers; that a number of 
duties judged to be of minor importance were being widely performed. 
Common understandings and procedures are necessary whether imposed 
from above or cooperatively formulated. 

The Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction = presented as long ago as 1933 an extensive summary of 
typical difficulties reported from actual situations. The conflicts all indi- 
cate clearly the absence of any organization either traditional or modern. 
The following exhibit is only a fragment but clearly indicates the 
difficulty. 


Cij\ssiricATioN or Reported Contmcts 

1. Channels of Autliority 

a. Differences between the beliefs of the superintendent and the general 
supervisor: 

Superintendent believes supeivisor should make suggestions to 
teachers through the principal only, while supervisor believes she 
should work directly with teachers, or vice versa. 

b. Differences in the beliefs of the superintendent and the spedal super* 
visors (supervisors of subjects like music and art) : 

Superintendent believes the special supervisor should work under 
the direction of principals, while special supervisor believes she should 
work directly with teachers, or vice versa. 

2. Responsibility for Curriculum-Making 

a. Differences between the beliefs of the superintendent and the general 
supervisor; 

Superintendent believes in giving teachers much latitude in method 
and curriculum, while supervisor believes in holding teachers to con- 
formity in these matters, or vice versa. 

b. Differences between the beliefs of general supervisors and teachers: 

Supervisor does not believe teacher should participate in curricu- 
lum construction, while teacher believes she should participate, or 
vice versa. 

3. Amount of Freedom Permitted 

a. Differences between the beliefs of the superintendent and the princi- 
pals: 

Superintendent believes teachers should conform to certain methods, 
while principals believe in encouraging originality in methods of 
teaching, or vice versa. 

b. Differences in the beliefs of the superintendent and the spedal 
supervisors: 

= Effective Instructional Leadership, Sixth Yearbook of the ncpartmmt of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction (Washington. D.C.. N’atioiul Diucition Association. 
*933). pp. .^ 2 - 36 . 
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needs, in determining general financial support, in selecting the pro- 
fessional leader of the school system. The lay public plays a less importatit 
role in the strictly professional or technical problems. The school board 
or other public groups should not be asked to pass upon tlic implications 
of research, upon the efficacy of given methods of leaching, upon 
in-service training programs, and the like. The professional leader 
appointed by the board, with his staff, must be responsible to the com- 
munity for technical decisions and for demonstrating that the technical 
decisions were based upon adequate bases, for demonstrating that 
a reputable program is being maintained. The public participates in 
technical matters, first, through participatory observation, and second, 
through legitimate demands for explanation and proof. 

An important administrative problem arises. Coordination of this huge 
list of services and of persons must be achieved for the greater good of 
the teaching-learning situation. School systems must develop common 
un erstan mgs within the total staff and community. ^Vrittcn statements 
maddnerv'fo ” routine items may be necessary; channels and 
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There exist, on the contrary, quite definite principles of administration 
m general, and of human affairs in particular. The principles governing 
cooperation and shared activity are reasonably clear. They are known to 
^ncere students of the problem and are widely used in human affairs 
Tile problem is, most emphatically, not a muddle or hodge-podge. It does 
not have to be left to luck, to Providence, or to the pious hope that 
everyone will be suffused with sweetness and light causing them to 
cooperate without argument and without adequate knowledge of how to 
coopemte. 

We will now take up in turn and in some detail the two general lines 
of solution presaously mentioned: traditional organization' based on 
legalistic authority, and the modern one based upon leadership and 
authority derived from the situation. 


SECTION 2 

ORGANIZATION BASED UPON AUTHORITY 

Tlie writer wishes to make clear that in presenting a detailed summary 
of authoritarian organizations, together with the arguments for such 
organization, he is not advocating such methods. The authoritarian 
structures are still the most widely used in the country and will continue 
for a long time. Honest presentation of them with discussion of strengths 
and of methods for alleviating the weaknesses will be valuable to many 
persons for a long time to come. The modern procedures presented in 
Section 3, based upon leadership instead of authority and formulated 
cooperatively by all concerned are definitely superior, first in their fidelity 
to democratic principles, and second in that they can be fully as 
“efficient” as the older procedures. 

The principles underlying authoritarian organization. General prin- 
ciples of administration of traditional type are set forth in considerable 
detail in texts on administration. We may boil the various statements 
down to a few basic essentials. 

1. ,.Authority is centralized in the legally appointed person at the head. 

a. The superintendent of schools is, in the last analysis, responsible for 
the general instructional policy of the school system. 

b. The principal must be the executive-in-chief with supreme responsi- 
bility in his school and must be directly responsible to the superin- 
tendent. 

2. Authority and responsibility may be delegated by the superintendent to 
inferior officers. 

3. The lines and diannels through which this delegated authority wll flow 
must be sharply and unambiguously defined. 

a. Provision must be made that each individual or area in the organiza- 
tion may be reached expeditiously from any higher administrative 
level. 

b. Provision must be made for appeal from any individual or level to 
higher administrative levels. 
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Superintendent believes originaluy in mctliods of icadiing sliould 
be permitted, while supervisor believes teachers should conform to a 
particular method, or vice versa. 

4. Objectives in Education 

а. Differences between the beliefs of the superintendent and the general 
super^isor: 

Superintendent believes in a traditional type of school, while supci- 
\isor believes in a "child-ceniered” type of school, or vice versa. 

б. Differences in the beliefs of the superintentlent and the special super- 

visor: ' ‘ 

Superintendent believes appreciation and enjoyment in iiuisic. for 
example, are the most important objectives, while supervisor believes 
ability in performance is most important, or vice versa. 

5 - Methods of Instruction 
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plementary, adventitious, extrinsic. Teachers were responsible to both 
administration and supervision. Mechanisms for cooperation were not 
even thought of. This type was at one time almost universal and still is 
the actual operating scheme in too many places despite surface efforts 
to develop either a reputable authoritarian scheme or a -modern demo- 
cratic one. The illogical and incompetent nature of this scheme is 
apparent. There is no centralization of authority, no definition of lines, 
no mechanisms for cooperation, let alone any modern method for cooper- 
ative formulation of procedures. 

The line-and-staff organization, general theory. This type of organiza- 
tion is found in nearly pure form in the army and is probably more 
easily understood through reference to the army. Line officers are those in 
authority. They issue orders. Authority descends along regularly defined 
“lines” from the general to the brigadier-general, to the colonels, to the * 
majors, to the captains, to the lieutenants, to the sergeants, to the cor- 
porals. One line officer may be approached only through “regular 
channels,” that is, by proceeding up or down along the defined lines of 
authority. Staff officers are specialized experts who are masters of technical " 
services. They have no authority and issue no orders though they may 
have the rank of colonel, major, captain, and so forth. They supply 
advice, information, technical assistance to line officers. Generals issue 
orders for battle, but they do not do so without careful consideration of 
the advice and information turned in by staff officers in charge of ' 
espionage, service of supply, munitions, repairs, weather information, 
and so forth. 

The line-and-staff sclieme is found elsewhere than in the army. It 
appears in the church, in department stores, in publishing houses, 
in manufacturing concerns, in charitable and non-profit enterprises, in 
purely eleemosynary institutions, in fact, wherever the activities of 
butcher, baker, or candlestick-makcr are extensive enough to necessitate 
organization. Linc-and-staff can be found in the spontaneously and demo- 
cratically organized gangs of boyhood; will often appear in an elementary 
classroom where pupils arc organizing their own learning activities. 

Objection is often made to linc-and-staff because it is found in the 
army and in industry. This is not wholly sound argument; the real 
objection lies elsewhere. Linc-and-staff organization is merely a inccha- 
nism to facilitate human cooperation in compic.x undertakings. Tlie 
crucial cjuestion is whether it must be operated in military fashion or 
with the rigid inflexibility of an industrial organization. The fact that it- 
appears in simple situations spontaneously and can be formulated coiip- 
crativcly shows that some democrac)' is possible and tliat autboritarian 
imposition can be avoided in some degree. Large organizations can rcthicc 
but not eliminate the evils of rigidity by (i) placing an officer as ro 
ordinator for all line-and-staff activities. (2) keeping all lines of action 
free and loose instead of rigidly dictated, ami (3) providing certain 
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C. No individual should receive suggestions 


covering the same item from 


„.„re than one' person. (Teachent should get all assignments, not.ccs, 

directions from the principal.) _ ,i,m,„.h the line ol 

4. Duties and activities must be assigned down through 

5. The°pformance ol duties assigned to any level will be checked by the 

next higher levels throughout the system. rir„renri 

6. Stall officers ace instructional experts and consultants; they are 

ated thus from the line officers and also through having no authority 

or executive power. ... . j - 

a. A principal or department head is both an administrative and 

supervisory officer. ^ • 

b. The principal in this pint relationship may render his most eflcclive 
service through direct asastance: visiting and conferring with indi- 
vidual teachers, helping with individual pupils, making immediate 
suggestions, helping with lesson plans, devices, units, discussing 
devices. 

c. The supervisor in this joint relationship may render his most effective 
service through indirect and more remote assistance: making or taking 
leadership in making courses of study, providing materials, creating 
standards, training ptindpals or large groups of teachers. (Rcseardt 
studies based on Eunctionirtg within traditional systems clearly support 
this general division.) 

d. The bulk of everyday classroom visiting may be taken over by the 
principal; the supervisor's visits may be placed on call in the main. 

These principles are practically self-explanatory and will be familiar 
to advanced students and workers in the field*, therefore, detailed discus- 
sion is omitted. 

In his excellent critical analysis ot supervisory principles, distinction 
is made by Rorer* between external and internal organization. The 
former deals with the machinery and personnel of supervision; the latter, 
with the functioning of the machinery. The principles just stated above 
are those of external organization, the provision of persons and machin- 
ery. Principles of internal organization or functioning will be set forth 
a few pages further on when the need for them has been developed, 
ypes of traditional or authoritarian organization. Several different 
organizing supervision administratively are found in the 
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plementary, adventitious, extrinsic. Teachers were responsible to both 
administration and supervision. Mechanisms for cooperation were not 
even thought of. This type was at one time almost universal and still is 
the actual operating scheme in too many places despite surface efforts 
to develop either a reputable authoritarian scheme or a -modern demo- 
cratic one. The illogical and incompetent nature ' of this scheme is 
apparent. There is no centralization of authority, no definition of lines, 
no mechanisms for cooperation, let alone any modern method for cooper- 
ative formulation of procedures. 

The line-and-staff organization, general theory. This type of organiza- 
tion is found in nearly pure form in the army and is probably more 
easily understood through reference to the army. Line officers are those in 
authority. They issue orders. Authority descends along regularly defined 
“lines” from the general to the brigadier-general, to the colonels, to the ^ 
majors, to the captains, to the lieutenants, to the sergeants, to the cor- 
porals. One line officer may be approached only through “regular 
channels,” that is, by proceeding up or down along the defined lines of 
authority. Staff officers are specialized experts who are masters of technical * 
services. They have no authority and issue no orders though they may 
have the rank of colonel, major, captain, and so forth. They supply 
advice, information, technical assistance to line officers. Generals issue 
orders for battle, but they do not do so without careful consideration of 
the advice and information turned in by staff officers in charge of ' 
espionage, service of supply, munitions, repairs, weather information, 
and so forth. 

The line-and-staff scheme is found elsewhere than in the army. It 
appears in the church, in department stores, in publishing houses, 
in manufacturing concerns, in charitable and non-profit enterprises, in 
purely eleemosynary institutions, in fact, wherever the activities of 
butcher, baker, or candlestick-maker are extensive enough to necessitate 
organization. Line-and-staff can be found in the spontaneously and demo- 
cratically organized gangs of boyhood; will often appear in an elementary 
classroom where pupils are organizing their own learning activities. 

Objection is often made to line-and-staff because it is found in the 
army and in industry. This is not wholly sound argument; the real 
objection lies elsewhere. Linc-and-stalT organization is merely a media- 
nism to facilitate human cooperation in complex undertakings. The 
crucial question is whether it must be operated in military fashion or 
with the rigid inflexibility of an industrial organization. The fact that it 
appears in simple situations spontaneously and can be formulated coop- 
eratively shows that some democracy is possible and that authoritarian 
imposition can be avoided in some degree. Large organizations can reduce 
but not eliminate the evils of rigidity by (i) placing an officer as co 
oidinaior for all linc-and staff activiticj^ (s) keeping all lines of action 
free and loose instead of rigidly clictatc<’ ”n<l (3) providing certain 
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specific mechanisms (see later pages) tor flexibility and cooperative 
interaction. 

The line-and-staff orgrtn/zrtfton applied lo school systems. The applicn* 
tion of line-and-staff to educational organization raises a second crucial 
question, that of ends. The army and manufacturing plants deal with 
products which not only can but should be precisely standardized in 
large part. Persons invoked are definitely subordinate to the desired ends 
and to the processes for securing the ends. Doing and doing correctly by 
formula is the desired thing. Education deals with the development of 
unique personalities and with tlie enhancement of an emergent, experi- 
mental civilization. The staff operating the educational system is, more- 
over, made up of persons who are to find growth and satisfaction in 
their work. The products and the processes not only should not be 
standardized but can he standardized only with dire results. Organization 
in education must provide for doing as it docs in business, but in addi- 
tion, must provide for creative thinking and individual contribution. 
The modern cooperative form of organization is sounder in theory and 
practice but in situations where the authoritarian form prevails it is 
necessary to provide principles and processes which alleviate, counteract, 

/ !a."n r/em 


1 . Fadlity for enSperation and coordina.ion must be provided, 

■ ana •cchnology, a common aim 

■ ToWtaatd“‘hro'„eh"co°®“" must be 

^ ent or fVf'::™^, “ 7 - 4 — 0 !;,“"^" “ 

■ ‘'T 

d. Cases o! conflict or disaRreement^hPiii subcommittees, 

be Settled by the next hiphf>r ad • • officers or groups must 

superintendent. ® dmmistrative officer, ultimately by die 

8- There must be flexibility oi operation 
a- Adjustment of strictly loei 

local circumstances demand ^”d dytjgj made when 

traditions, pre^ous policies ■ immunity, size of system, 

ues of the personnel already there experience, and personali- 

b. Line officers will have to ’h ^ 

r assigned to staff offiSs instances which are 

c. Staff officers will have to perfo^'.i • . 

ordinanly assigned to instances which are 

■ntoently nndLocratic mture '*>= 

Tl>e linn officers in a school 7? 
assistant or deputy superintendents disMa superintendent, 

Princpals, vice principals, depar^em teau” snperintendents, 

omm.ttee chairmen or o.h« ofe ^ “"n "PP^nted 

•>.e syvtem. Authority i, de.egatXC'‘,™7;!V from thetad oi 

enned Imes from the super- 
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intcndent. The line officers systematically operate the cri, i 

smffi officers supply expert technical information and advierto^e^re 

Stair officers are of two types, those in charm cf • 
and tiiose in charp of subject departments or other m^or dlvSons"of 
le curricuium. The first inciudes statisticians, psychiatrists psvchnlntr- , 
Itbrarians, test experts, guidance officers. perLLei oS'o^valo? 
t>pes. Service divisions ordinariiy serve the entire system. The curricuium^ 
divisions may, however, take any one of three forms. Many variations are 
found in piactice. Tiiree common systems are; 

1. Linc-and-stalf with vertical supervision of instruction 

2. Line-and-stalT with lioritontal or divisional supervision of inor,, ,• 



A SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF EINE-AND-STAFF ORGANIZATION 

From T/ie Superintendent Surveys Supervision. Eighth Yearbook of the DeDarfmpn^ 
Superintendence (Washington, D.C., National Education Association, i^o), p. 55 

Supervisors under vertical organization are advisers on instructional 
conditions in a given subject or curriculum area throughout all grades 
from primary to the end of secondary school. Under horizontal organiza- 
tion they work only in given school divisions such as primary, upper 
elementary, secondary. Vertical supervision is strong in securing unity, ^ 
coordination, integration, and articulation of materials and methods 
within each field. It is weak in that it tends to keep subjects or areas 
separate and provides less well for correlation between subjects or areas, 
and sometimes fails to secure integration of subjects or areas under the 
objectives of the scliool. Horizontal supervision is strong in securing unity 
and integration between subjects or areas within the limits of divisional 
levels. Its weakness lies in the possible failure to articulate betu’een levels. 
Choice depends upon the training and altitudes of the given staff and 
upon local traditions. 

The coordinate plan, the third sj’stcm mentioned above, is really a 
variation of the second, the added feature being an emphasis upon the 
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coordinate nature vi. — -- 

effort to avoid certain weaknesses of 


of the activities of linc-and-stalT ofTiccrs. This is an 
conventional Hnc-and-staff or- 

s°trmgth o[ conventional line-and-stall organization is that it docs 
provide clear and unambiguous assignment of duties and encourages 
specialization. The weaknesses grow out of the strengths. Cooperation 
between line-and-staff may actually be seriously impaired by too careful 
differentiation and overspecialization. Partial correction lies as indicated 
earlier, in the formation of supervisory councils, interlocking committees, 
conference groups. 

The coordinate system is itself an extended effort to overcome weak- 
nesses of conventional line-and-staff. The defined differences between line- 
and-staff are softened by stating that the activities of Unc-and-staff officers 
are coordinate functions in any given educational program. 

Staff officers in conventional linc-and-stalf serve all principals and 
teachers alike and from the central office. Coordination takes place 
through the primary administrative stall or council and for the system as 
a whole. Staff officers under the coordinate system serve given divisions 
such as kindergarten, primary, intermediate, junior high, senior high, 
and so forth. Coordination takes place more directly through divisional 
and local officers, System-wide coordination is still necessary, ot course. 

In the coordinate system the building principal engaged in unit super- 
vision IS held to be functioning at the same organic level as tlie special 
supervisor, a stafi officer, engaged in supervision or a subject or area ot 
assigned coordinate administrati\c responsi- 
over a trroim t teachers and pupils, the supervisor 

eX readf™' naturally in cooperative 

of 

it emphasizes and on- 

under an authoritarian and detad system Th“ T 

reinstate some of the overlap we ^ 'veakness is that it may 

specialization. The correction ofYh avoid and may minimize 

allocation of duties and in careful 

The effort to overcome weaknesses in committees. 

*eevo,udonoimoredemocra.ic„rgani*"r:S:^^^ 

chics u'ZV '7"'* “ The lutger 

uccueate detail. Such sysTem W 7"'“" “Sanization in more or 
uT:::™™' i-^vidna.tn,;^:'!^;’*'-'! P^-it geeater 


™'‘"“''“'‘'“=«'«™oney, hence 


•gs are larger, the principalship 


a smaller staff. Since 
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Sf •'"’f “ P-«™e or ful.-ti„,e 

■>;«. or -o. 

gieat. Furtlicrmorc, the superintendent, either because he ' ’ 

He often does not take advantage ot such facilities as he has.® 
iie chief devices utilized in small systems are as follows; 

1 . One general supervisor is sometimes employed to eive atteminn t 
so-called regular or acadeu.ic subjects. This is, of course, extremely hdu' 
f 1 when a competent person is secured. The weakness of the plan is’ 
that this general supervisor must be a generalist as the j 

and principal already are. Sometimes one or two special supervisors are 
employed to supplement the efforts of the general supervisor 

a. Instructional committees may be org.ani2ed involving some or all of the 
entire staff. These committees may give attention to organizing courses 
or to selecting textbooks or to the interpretation of new movements or 
to devices for improving instruction. 

3 - One or more, usually two or three, special supervisors are employed 
General supervision is done by the superintendent or by the princioal 
or by specially designated supervising teaciiers. This is helpful when 
competent specialists are found. The weakness is that they may be merely 
spectal teachers. ' meiciy 

The Eighlh Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence cites the 
following advantages of the supervising teacher system. ^ 

a. In cities of a sufficient size, special supervision is thus made possible 

for all subjects, art music, civics, arithmetic, reading, physical educa- 
tion, and the rest, at a minimum cost. The need for special super- 
vision for all subjects has already been set forth. ^ 

b. The plan , assures a fund of practical ideas, plans, and materials for 
use in the school system. Tliat is, such plans, procedures, and ma- 
terials as are recommended are first tried out under actual* classroom 
conditions. They represent workable ideas rather than theories 

c. The specialist is kept in close touch with actual classroom conditions. 
Critic teachers in teacher-training institutions, almost without exceo- 
tion, have found it necessary to teach one or two classes daily to retain 
a sympathetic understanding of the problems of actual teaching 

d. Such a plan avoids the embarrassment of an unattached group of 
specialists. 

4. Building principals are given responsibility for special supers'ision. The 
principal of one building may be designated as a special supervisor of 
arithmetic in all buildings. His relationship to the other principals when 
in their buildings will be that of a spedal supervisor. Another principal 
will be responsible for language activities, another for the social studies, 
and so forth. This involves adjustment of load and clerical help. 

Application of principles to rural siiper\’ision; to superv’ision by state 
departments of education. The principles developed in the first three 
chapters are applicable to all types of scliool, though details of procedure 
may differ considerably. Illustrations have been draw-n chiefly from small- 

* The Superiutcmleut Siipnviscs imlten'istan, Eighth yearbnok of the Dcparlmcnt 
of Superinicndcnrc fWashiiigton. D.C., National Education A«ocLition. 1030). p. Ci. 
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town, village, and large city systems. Excellent supplementary materials 
are available for those more specifically interested in rural supervision 
and in leadership by state departments. 

A book by Anderson and Simpson, The Supervision of Rural Schools,^ 
is still valuable for rural supervisors. Current material will be found in 
the periodical literature and in state bulletins on given programs of 
rural supervision. 


An alert and professionally minded state department can be of in- 
estimable aid to all rural, county, town, and city systems througli advice 
on the solution of problems, critical analyses of procedures and reports, 
through aiding in evaluation, through bulletins, and through many other 
aids. Two excellent summaries arc available. Alexander’s State Leader- 


ship in Improving Instruction « analyzes three different types of state 
leadership, namely, directive, indirect, and cooperative. A large but 
somewhat too inclusive bibliography to date is included. A bulletin by- 
Cook. Supervision as a Function of State Departments of Education," ^ 
contains extensive summaries of practice and comment. Tlic bulletins 

curriculum programs constitute a continuing source of information. 


SECT/ON ) 

IHt CHIEF AIM OF THE SCHOOL 

increased dUsaSlr witrirrMmbef "f - 

in the line-and-stalf organization have miportant weaknesses 

'or a long time. The edorts of held workerrm^^tr ;re:t 

Ge„e,ei""„l”n;S , , ‘'"“'““e P»i"U. Val„aWe\„r ci. 

.kale V. lv„a„a wpmUors. '“'l-'-B ill a gi\en rurs 

Co„pa„. 

■om!,""™ "“"I". P""‘ run 

*“ ('<"'■ '-ork, BuiS. St TuSuotV"’"”"”"- Conuibutior 
’K. M. c„„'. , . Teache,, College, Columbi 

»' I>rpar™e„ 

■ ’ ('Vashington. D.C.. Unite 
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evolve a better basic structure indicate that the uractiral 
one with the theorists in recognizing the difficulties. Several o^fThel' 
points are indicated in the very presentation of the system itself in im 
mediately preceding pages; several were clearly indicated in the firv’ 
edition of this text. fVriters of texts on administration have been for some 

cMes’ ot T '■'e" fundamental criticisms. The prin- 

ciples of demoCTatic supervision set forth in Chapter II contain ^Itill 
other inferential attacks upon line-and-stall organization 
We have already noted; first, that administrative and supervisorv 
unctions cannot actually be separated; second, we believe as tL resull ' 
f evidence that the imposition of authority will not accomplish as much 
r as well as the exercise of leadership; third, truly democratic coopera 

strictly defined channels; and fourth, machinery and rules made on the 
spot, by those most intimately concerned and who will have to operate 
within the given situation, are superior to rules and machinery made bv 
a central smtf further removed from the learning situation which the 
niachinery is to serve. 

The fourth point has an extremely important corollary which con 
stitutes a fifth difficulty. Machinery and procedures set up to facilitate 
human affairs in any area are ahvays in danger of becoming ends in ' 
themselves. The logical arrangement and smooth running "efficiency*' 
of the system become more important than the ends served. This lapL ' 
into formalism is greatly encouraged if the system was set up in the first 
place by persons remote from the scene of action. This type of formalism 
m school systems was doubtless enhanced by the concept of "efficiency" 
borrowed from the business world. The failure to stress the difference in 
desired outcomes between business and education, noted earlier, is un- 
questionably concerned here also. A product that can and should be 
standardized is produced better by machinery and processes that are also 
standardized. All educational machinery is ostensibly set up for the 
purpose of furthering the desired outcomes of education: tlie production 
of unique individual socialized personalities through securing growth 
and development within a social group of the individually different 
children; the ultimate improvement of society. 

The macliinery and its smooth operation may become the end if we 
are not careful; recognition of the true ends to be served may become 
purely verbal. The system comes to function for its own good, not that 
of the learner. 


Tine-and-staff may be inoperable in a truly modem s)-stcm of 
education. Certain leaders are expressing the belief that it. may be 
actually impossible to organize a good scliool system under traditional 
Hne-and-staff. Arguments are deriveti from an examination of (i) the 
^ype of educational iheor)' and practice within which linc-and-staff 
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emerged, and (a) the implications oC the new services added to school 
systems in comparatively recent times. 

Line-and-staff organization was set up to organize a school system which 
accepted principles and practices concerning learning, the curriculum, 
the management of the classroom, the desired outcomes, and testing 
practices which are now largely passing out of the picture. Many of the 
new services added in recent years were designed not to serve the old 
subject-centered educational system but to serve the needs of the pupils. 
The new services indicate clearly that educational thinking is concerned 
inaeasingly, not with subject-matter outcomes, not with formal skill or 
fact learning, not with objective testing of limited results, not with 
uniformity in classroom procedure, but with the life and learning of the 
individual pupils. 

The problems just indicated have been presented in such clear and 
incisive language by Spears that a lengthy quotation is justined.s 


V curriculum was considered as 

Sr^rLorv “'"■icsul.-'led classroom conditions, 

psv4ofoL« tZ r '‘‘"= fi'"! ''“"5 «> o^altcd pedestal, when 

a ivitS *'1' “'iPd-'xxiy Aeory, when the out^tl-class 

n SooZ\r,Z ? T" “T'"* cncoiraged, when emdency 

when supervision cemereH*^!.. ... community, and 

upon curriculum improvemem '■“Ac Aan 


served m a fair way to utliiy instructional Ic T v pattern o! operation 
not automatically be concluded that ,1, ' a few years ago. it could 

lu recent years, general curriculZ ''' “‘’“y 's situation, 

worken, and similar directors have . guidance leaders, researcli 

of special subject supe^^r-^^r headquarters 

growing concern for the individual r.* workers represents the 

special fields as snS, common with 

t'ere added, the administration aeain tr' t * newer instructional leaders 
Justed u oil, and bent i, here and "hS- ,°“n 'Acand-stall principle, 

mental differences between the neiv siZ' **' ®‘'“u'‘on. But funda- 

Ac prindple-s origin "■ *' siwution existing 

The recent deluge of iSew staff ™ ignored. 

creatlZ? f uOmlly amSaw'™ '■"''luc situation. Whether 
eoordimi ^ ^ positions ol curriculum diTeri ^ behind tliis recent 

faction Irim director, and all their T director, instructional 

'cp ■''' ““'Ag school P^ri rests a general dissatis- 

spSial ,1 "luclr more'^^Xt'J *csc positions 

■ZEtblTaT Special s£° su'^ »' 

ticulum and morSI."?!."''"’ chaL i, Tre 7 '’l "f ' in to 

ug the emphasis ol the ^ool changing the cur- 

• Harold Spean, "can ^ . Program from subject to child 
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^ tor . 

should not olTset. If i, can be^d * ^ cannot and 

.nent or the nppoin.Lnt „f a 

sat.sfaction with die existing scliool. program it mieht'’br™l* J" d's- 

ollow that it likewise reprlents diSfaction with insLtfoi'l le d 
that already exists in the system. It is quite likely that som7 nf '"“‘‘otxhip 
ments have behind them nothing more rincero than the dedro to keen “’’'’“"n 
he Joneses but in the main they indicate that philosophies of educaZ™ 

• t.stake, and the resulting situation calls for something more than^a nrinrinr 
of stall organization to reconcile it. In fact, isn’t friction in instructional Ieir£ 

The rh'’”!'^* *'”i' advancement in instnictional procedure'? 

The school system tliat has done so much by law and precent to k^een ^ 

thm"!"”""' '’''^1'''"“®' "’"'V better off had ft encouraired fonflia 

us forcing antiquated purposes and practices into a death struggle svith 
•1 of.'’‘ew. Actually, antiquated procedures are being shdfered bv 

Ime-and-staff principle that has vested their proponents ii-ith power. ^ 


y As long as the activities of these new staff officers are limited to teacher 
disyssions, committee meetings, the formulation of instructional obiectives 
ana petty tinkenng with existing courses, no conflict arises. But as soon as 
proposals are made that would transpose from mere conference-room talk to 
actual classroom practice such phrases as "pupil purposes," "the development 
pt the whole child, and "learning to do by doing,” a strain is placed upon 
instructional leadership that is apt to crack the unity that was verbally at- 
tested to in the conference room. ^ 


• ■ . The reorganizaiioM of the sdiool program demands not only unity of 
statement on the part of the leadership, but asks above all, unity of purnose 
and effort. ^ ^ ^ 

Efforts to improve linc-and-staff constitute one route to understanding 
of democratic organizations. Modern administrative organizations and 
processes have a sound theoretical basis of their o^vn; they are not merely 
uuprovements of older mechanisms. They are basically different from the 
older procedures. Efforts to improve the old, however, if persisted in with 
sincerity lead to study of aims and principles which in turn leads the 
student into the new. He does not go there under compulsion but 
through following out his own needs and througli study of his own 

initiative.® 

® The present writer has found that one of the most cfTcctive methods of leading 
experienced teachers who are suspicious of "modern" or "progTessive” education is 
to encourage them to improve their own present methods. Every asslst-ancc is given 
to improve methods which the teacher has used and approves. Honest cfForl to dis- 
cover why certain methods are used and to discover the basis for the iinprosemcnts 
leads an astonishing number of cons'inced traditionalists into acceptance and compe- 
tent line of basically different methods. Greater siicoss attends this procedure than 
attends the effort to secure jnlcllcctiial comprehension of the principles first disorcetl 
from tile teacher’s practice. The method lias been used in .n number of uorkshojA 
atid in a curricuhim rcorcaniration problem in one of the most conscrvatisc New 
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Spears in preparing for his report queried the ofTiccrs of forty school 
systems and found practically all to be operating under line-and-staff. 
Many of the officials, however, were making great effort to devise im- 
provements within the line-and-staff organization which would secure 
greater unity of understanding and effort. The list constitutes an enlight- 
ening exhibit, and as Spears says, “many of these attempts go beyond tlie 
mere rededication to the line-and-staff principle." 


1. Regular meetings of directors, supervisors, and principals to discuss 
policy 

2. Regular meetings of directors, supervisors, principals, and teachers to 
discuss policy 

3. The creation of a school policies council made up of representatives of 
line, staff, and teaching groups 

4. Changing the title of director of elementary education to coordinator 
of elementary education to promote unity of action among siipcrsisors 
and principals 

5. Changing the title of supervisor to consultant 

m'oranrprtcipr^™ di- 

’■ SwSaTpoli;”''""' “ “"Wid. 

prindDal^\dth*^tV^^ relationship ol supen-isor and 

"nd the substitution oi 

■a. 

no two are in a building" at the^’^iUrp '''' 

and supervisor to visit together ‘ '"““■"S '>>= principal 

month to be usel"OT"meetinK'or"'”- °i**“ 

flicts and protesting time of k groups, thus avoiding con- 

Curriculum^ bu 2 g by si ecr ^ administrators 

tion from kindergarten thronph tK including representa- 

13. Maintenance of the amW^ r k 

those dealing wth curriculum *nte. except 

e. supervisory officers instance the desires 

■ 4 - For the purpose oi euidinTi^ . 

development ol a cducati„nai°"h l practice, the 

lamily, administrators, teachers and 1 ^ o''“°P'’y hy the entire school 
undetvtand and attempt to pra'aice philosophy which all will 
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set forth in Chapter II and now applied directly to the specific problem 
administrative organization. The exposition in Chapter II will be 
supplemented here briefly. ^ 

'■ “0 and in its 

2 . Authority is derived by persons from the situation and is shared by all 
sS^^tion P‘='""‘"S fo-- *e situation and its 

, 3- Personal or legalistic authority is replaced by responsibility for educa- 

tional leadership, Educational leadership is centered in the sunerin 
tendent or any other per^n in a position ordinarily designated as that 
of leader, such as a principal or department head, and so forth 

4- Educational leadership and responsibility, however, are shared by all 
school officials from school boards to teachers. They are shared by pupils 
and by conimunity members. Any person may suggest a problemf may 

. exercise leadership m developing it, and may be asked to assume forma 
leadership by the group. 

5- Leadership is exercised by securing the lull participation of all con 

cerned, not merely in carrying out a policy set up by the leader, but 
in the very formulation of that policy in the first place, in planning its 
execution, in carrying it out, and in evaluating it. ® 

C- The new concepts of authority and responsibility are made operable 
through group-determined rules, mechanisms, and procedures. (A group 
setting up its own machinery will naturally distinguish belu'een routine 
mechanics which are performed o’fer and over again and the formula- 
tion and carrying out of important educational or instructional policies. 
The first can be standardized somewhat along the lines of traditional 
line-and-staff, but note that the entire attitude and point of view will 
be wholly different tvhen these things arc cooperatively formulated by 
the group and not imposed from above.) 

7 . Responsibilities and duties of all administrative and super\isory officers 
are shared with one another and with all otiicr members who of neces- 
sity perform duties which interrelate and overlap. 

8. The democratic formulation of plans will allow widely for assumption 
of responsibility for getting things done, for exercising initiative, and for 
self-evaluation. Any and all persons may assume responsibility, exercise 
initiative, and perform functions within a framework whicit has been 
previously set up by the group itself. 

The foregoing eight principles govern external organization, that is, 

1^ provision of machinery ant! personnel. The follotving three arc 
/principles of internal organization, that is, governing the operation of the 
machinery. 


«• Supervision should be so organizctl that the fullest partirip.m'on of all 
concerned, adminisimton. supervisors, principals, teachers, any other 
educational svorkers, pupils, p.ircnis. other coimmitiiiy memherv, i$ se- 
cured in all aspect.s of carrving on ccIitcation.Tl programs. Tin's means: 
a. All programs of actisiiy svill he orKani/ed around jirolilcms of rlirect 
concern to those p.nriicip.iting and arising out of (heir own on going 
activity. 

l>. 0)unci!s. cnmnuiiccs. stihcommiiircs. confrrrncr groups and injiisid 
ual effort will be orgnni/e<I as nettled aiul ro »cnc definuc purjy)<rt. 
fScc next princinU*- for relation of this to cnniiniiii) and nexibdits.) 
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Spears in preparing for his report queried tlie officers of forty school 
systems and found practically all to be operating under line-and-stafl. 
Many of the officials, however, were making great effort to devise im- 
provements within the Hne-and-siaff organization whidi would secure 
greater unity of understanding and effort. The list constitutes an enlight- 
ening exhibit, and as Spears says, “many of these attempts go beyond tlie 
mere rededication to the line-and-staff principle." 


1. Re^^lar meetings of direaors, super\'isors, and principals to discuss 

2. Regular meetings of directors, super\'isors, principals, and teachers to 

discuss policy * 

3. The creation of a school policies council made up of representatives of 
line, staff, and teaching groups 

4. Changing the title of director of elementary education to coordinator 
and pTincipals^^*^'^^^*^" promote unity of action among supersisors 

5 - Changing the title ot supervisor to consuUant 

■ reLrandVincipr^^'™ 

’’ inmc'tionar policy administrators to cslablisli 

ptincipar'wi"h°ftf cenMmion"o'l^-’'' supervisor ami 

sition in the central office mstruciional authority in one po- 

a»'upeSn°bytr5'bo!r’’’”‘ '“P's'-'sors and .lie substitution ol 
of Psimary, ekSnta?; iuntn " k”' "a'* supervisors 

<e. The careful manipuJi„rori* h areas 

no two are in a buildinir at central office so that 

, supervisor to visit together enabling the principal 

month to be used"or°meSnRs^or""^^* 

fficts and protesting time of groups, thus avoiding con- 

Curriculum bundinVby si e« -"d administrators 

vr**- kindergarten through the including representa- 

■ 3 - Mamtenance of the autS „ t™” Wgh school ^ 

™"' ouuieulu™ all cases except 

14. ^upeiAisory olEcerJ^^n" instance the desires 

* 4 . For the purpose of jniidinc. ^ 

tmi v'’S"' ?' ’ “""f 'duaHonTSV”'*"*''’ 

unde~ t"""‘™“"- “ushers auS ' ‘^u ”!'*'> the entire school 
uudentand and attempt ,0 Philosophy rvhich all nill 

>‘n-and-s.aB is being 

yriie ^ ““.'’’‘■vh are radically differentT'' "™ principles and 

C sr^rje :• ^~e “nvenriona.':ys.ems. 

■ umply th e general t)rin.-;-i...^ “ation. The principles 

^nsbnd states. Spears h-i. i, ^ democratic supervision 

organization 

f). exhibit concerning adEuinis- 
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set forth in Chapter II and now applied directly to the specific problem 
ministrattve organization. The exposition in Chapter Il^will be 
supplemented here briefly. ^ 

■■ and in its 

a. Authority is derived by persons from the situation and is shared bv all 
:lti^n for the situation anl h” 

. 3 - Personal or legalistic authority is replaced by responsibility for educa- 

tional leadership. Educational leadership is centered in the superiii- 
endent or any other person in a position ordinarily designated as^ that 
of leader, such as a prinapal or department head, and so forth 

4. Education.al leadership and responsibility, hoirever. are shared by all 
school officials from school boards to teachers. They are shared by nunils 
and by community members. Any person may suggest a problem; may 

. exercise leadership in developing it, and may be asked to assume formal 
leadership by the group. 

5. Leadership is exercised by securing the full participation of all con- 
cerned, not merely in carrying out a policy set up by the leader but 
in the very formulation of that policy in the first place, in planning its 
execution, in carrying it out, and in evaluating it. 

C. The new concepts of authority and responsibility are made operable 
through group-determined rules, mechanisms, and procedures (A groiio 
setting up its own machinery will naturally distinguish between routine 
meclianics which are performed o<er and over again and the formula- 
tion and canying out of important educational or instructional policies. 
The first can be standardized somewhat along the lines of traditional 
line-and-staff, but note that the entire attitude and point of view will 
be wholly different when these things are cooperatively formulated by 
the group and not imposed from above.) f 

7. Responsibilities and duties of all administrative and supervisory officers 
are shared with one another and with all otlier members who of ncces- 
sity perform duties which interrelate and overlap. 

8. The democratic formulation of plans will allow widely for assumption 
of responsibility for getting tilings done, for exercising initiative, and for 
self-evaluation. Any and all persons may assume responsibility, exercise 
initiative, and perform functions within a framework nhich has been 
previously set up by the group itself. 

The foregoing eight principles govern c.xtcrnal organization, tliai is, 
the provision of machinery' and personnel. The following tlircc arc 
principles of internal organization, that is, governing the operation of tlic 
tnacltinery. 

I. Supersision should be so organhcil that the fullest participation of all 
concerned, administrators, swpersisors. principals, teachers, any other 
educational scorkers. pupils, p.nrcni 5 . other cotmnunity memlicrs. is jc- 
curctl in all aspects of earning on educational programs. Tliis means- 
rt. All programs of actisiiy will he ruganim! around problems of direct 
concern to those participating and arising out of ilicir own on-going 
activity. 

h. Councils, committees. sul>commiiiees. conference grotj;« and indishl 
ual effort will he org:ini/wI as ncedetl and to serse definite ptinioscs. 

(See next prinripfe*^ for relation of ihU lu tmuimiii) and ficxihiliiy.) 
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c. Channels o£ communication will be free and easy in operation, open 
to access by all at any time. School officers will receive suggestions 
from anyone at any time, mil be ready with assistance to anyone at any- 
time; will be approachable and adaptable to individual diflcrences 
in colleagues. 

«. Supervisory organization must be flexible enough to adapt itself to the 
needs of each particular supervisory teacliing-Icaming situation as it 
arises; must provide for continuity within this flexible adaptation and 
readaptation. 

0. Continuity will be provided through the cooperatively formulated 
minimum of rules, of standing and central committees which care for 
routine administration and which can act in serious emergencies. 

b. The councils, committees, conference groups, and individual study 
noted in the previous principle as serving wide participation also 
serve flexibility, particularly as they are disbanded to be replaced by 
new ones for new problems, as they are reorganized and readapted, 
as membership changes. 

c. Flexibility, like participation, depends upon the democratic con- 
science, the willing acceptance of obligations and responsibilities. 

d. Flexibility, like participation, is aided through simplicity of machinery. 
3. Supervisor organization must provide for coordination and integration 

of educational outcomes. Modern supervision will not confine itself to 
subject divisions; will not compartmentalize its service by grades. It will 
operas over large centers of interest and areas of experience, bridge 
gaps between school levels, and so forth. 

The principles are, as stated earlier, applications of general principles 
which were expounded in Chapter 11, Discussion at tins point will there- 
fore be sharply curtailed and in summary form, 

dU™!!™ 

iscussion tha authority is derived from the situation. We derive and 
tl:r"ertodo'i of the situation 

along defined lines by democratic auioritv lv v ^?" ’' and us delegation 

Since the fun t' t ^ ^ stated by Moehlraan.t^ 
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organization structure tlirongh which the ctercise of civil iii,„„- 
oas ly maintained are ail ind.Tatetl hy these Ses 
uhen public-school personnel is properly oriented in torms i 

icacher becomes the mLt important" a^nt L ity“"com^^ 

tlie IdTonl's'"^" r • P“’'P“'= f'"' •‘'ii organization and operation of 

he schools. -Die facilitating personnel essential is of relatively equal importance 
n the smooth operation of the teacliing process. The degree V whidi these 
principles may be applied to operation depends upon the competency and 
ronscience of the individuals involved. The practice of democratic proredures 
docs not spring full-blown into life, hut develops through laborious and often 
painful experimentation and slow growth. Neither can it be legislated into the 
mechanics of o^anization, for, without competency and the spirit to work 
(Icmocraiically, the best techniques are of little avail. 

Responsibility for leadership replaces legalistic authority. Chief re- 
sponsibility rests upon persons in positions from which leadership is 
expected. Not only is the responsibility shared with all other persons, 
however, but initiative in Icadingshould be encouraged by the designated 
leader. Democratic functioning through leadership cannot succeed with- 
out genuine acceptance of democratic responsibility and obligation, 
without the possession of a democratic conscience. Growth of democratic 
operation is of necessity slow, but this is not cause for discouragement. 

Characteristics of a democratic leader. Leadership under legal author- 
ity and with poivcr concentrated is a relatively simple matter. Leadership 
under democratic conditions is a subtle and difficult procedure. Certain 
personal characteristics and principles must be achieved. Growth is neces- 
sary; the desired characteristics do not appear in mature form as a gift 
of God. They cannot be achieved, either, through reading “fifteen 
minutes a day” in some of the quack volumes on personality and how 
to exercise influence over others. Reading of competent volumes in the 
psychology and practice of leadership in important human affairs done in 
conjunction with efforts to develop leadership in actual situations is of 
definite assistance. 


1. A leader is selected for a given special ability or fitness to lead a specified 
cooperative project. A leader has -ordinarily demonstrated some ability 
or power better than the ability or power of other members of the 
group. This is the opposite of selection of a leader on the basis of 
seniority, political power, religious or social affiliations, and so forth. 
Any member of the group may become a leader at a given time. 

2 . A leader has the willingness and ability to create a truly cooperative 
spirit and procedure. 

а. Ability to suppress natural primitive urges to mastery, dominance, 
and authority 

б. Ability to substitute the more dviliz^ and mature- urges to aid, en- 
courage, inspire; to guide followers in defining, understanding, and 
attacking a problem (gets personal satisfactions thus instead of bol- 
stering ego through dominance-which is childish) 

c. Willingness and ability to secure sympathetic insight into the mental 
processes, attitudes, prejudices, ideals, motives, and aims of other 
individuals in group 
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d. Ability to create an atmosphere o! serious, critical, analysis of prob- 
lems and procedures 

e. Willingness to listen to, to understand, to try out if practicable, any 
%vel!-thought-out proposal of a group member 

/. Willingness to recognize teadenhip in others— to accept it as a con- 
tribution to his group project and to allow others to take over the 
leadership temporarily or for the duration of the project 

g. Willingness to wait patiently for the more sure results which come 
from xinderstanding the nature of learning; understanding the specific 
levels of the group members rather than to seek the quicker and so- 
called more efficient results of authority 

h. Willingness to recognize and to accept from colleagues intelligence 
and contribution superior to his own: willingness to accept with con- 
sideration and attention the contributions of slower and duller in- 
dividuals 


3. A leader has better than average intelligence and emotional balance. 

4. A leader has confidence in self, ability, aims, but also at times a profound 

trS I’oth attitudes con- 

tribute directly to leadership. 

^ dvi? orallTndivWiS^ A *1" '« improvability. the crea- 
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5- Is jealous of ideas. Reacts in one 
of several ways when someone 
else makes a proposal: 

a. Assumes that a suggestion im- 
plies a criticism and is of- 
fended 

b. Kills, a suggestion which does 
not at once strike him as ex- 
cellent with a withering or 
sarcastic remark 

c. While seeming to reject it, 
neatly captures the idea and 
restates it as his own, giving 
no credit to the originator of 
the idea 

6. Makes decisions that should have 
been made by the group 

7- Adopts a paternalistic attitude 
toward the group: "I know best” 

8. Expects hero-worship, giggles of 
delight at his attempts at humor, 
and so forth 

9- Does not admit even to himself 
that he is autocratic 

10. Sacrifices everything, teachers, 
students, progress, to the end of 
a smooth-running system 

11. Is greedy for publicity 

12. Gives to others as few opportuni- 
ties for leadership as possible. 
Makes committee assignments, 
then outlines all duties and per- 
forms many of them himself 
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5- Is quick to recognize and praise 
an idea that comes from someone 
else 


6. Refers to the group all matters 
that concern the group 

7- Maintains the position of friendly, 
helpful adviser both on personal 
and professional matters 

8. Wishes to be respected as a fair 
and just individual as he respects 
others 

9. Consdously practices democratic 
techniques 

10. Is more concerned with the growth 
of individuals involved than with 
freedom from annoyances 

11. Pushes others into the foreground 
so that they may taste success 

12. Believes that as many individuals 
as possible should have opportuni- 
ties to take responsibility and e.x- 
ercise leadership 


IThe authoritarian leader may be a benevolent despot, may be humane 
invhighest degree, but his aims differ from those of the democratic leader. 
The authoritarian speaks of the logical jjcrfection of assignment of duties 
through defined lines, of the smoothness and efficiency of the system, of 
precision in routine matters, of careful balance and check. The authori- 
tarian leader may in some cases be cold and insensitive. This type regards 
the staff as instruments designed to carry out his policies, almost as extra 
arms and legs in some cases. He is annoyed when orders arc not carried 
out with flawless efficiency. Breakdowns of the impersonal machinery are 
blamed on the “dumbness” of staff members. Annoyed, he may be heard 
to say, “I cannot get anyone able 10 carry' out my policies. No one lias 
any initiative anymorel ^Vliy don’t people use their judgnicm?” Initiative 
and judgment arc not compatible with a rigid authoritarian sclicmc. Tlic 
effects upon the prized efficiency arc ^oon aiiparcnt. Worse than that 
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there are many evil effects upon mental hygiene and creativity. Study 
and growth wither away. The staff become “yes-men.” 

The democratic leader sees his chief responsibility as coordinating the 
abilities, talents, enthusiasm, and contributions of his co-workers. He 
surrounds himself with the most competent persons his budget will 
allow. He places them where their specific individual contributions will 
be most helpful. He may be heard to say, “Go to itl Try out your idea. 
We will see what happens. What help do you need in your particular 
situation?” This leader quietly prepares situations in which the leader- 
ship of others may appear and Rower and in which his subordinates will 
experience success. This leader welcomes creative contributions from 
anyone and gives the creative individual opportunity before the group 
and in try-out. The genius and originality which appear under. these 
conditions is almost beyond belief. The democratic leader protects his 
staff from unjust criticism and attack. The democratic leader rises with 
his staff, not above it. 


Shorter terms for, and rotation of, administrative officers might 
^ enhance leadership. A drastic change in the nature of tenure for ad- 
mintstrative officers has appeared in theory but has not yet affected 
practice. Shorter terms with revolving tenure within a system or between 
systems is suggested. Revolutionary as the idea is. it is by no means absurd 

i" First, continued 

‘‘""'"'■'‘“I effects upon the think- 
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CISC leaclei-sliip, to .icliicvc some observable results might be more ap. 
parent. Rotation tvotild, of course, not be automatic and all inclusive 
able and trained personnel only being concerned. The stimulus to 
become eligible would be important. All members of a staff might expect 
•m serve m rotation on the many committees dealing with curriculum 
instructzon, and other items. 


Group admimstration might enhance leadership. Administration of a 
budding by committees instead of by a principal was proposed many 
) ears ago for elementary schools and is in operation in some places. The 
egally appointed principal is a participating member of the committees 
but It would not be impossible in the future to eliminate the permanent 
principal and to elect one from the group. 

Slag participation in selection of leaders. The logical application of 
democratic principles does point toward a greater voice for teachers and 
the staff in toto in the selection of professional leaders. This could be 
. done, as indicated in this and the preceding chapter, without impairing 
the necessary administrative responsibilities of the leader. 

Tenure should become increasingly professional. The foregoing must 
not be construed as a plea for the abolition of tenure. Tenure, properly 
utilized, indirectly protects the community and secures efficient service 
through protecting the teacher from minority pressures, from interference 
by powerful individuals of local prominence, from arbitrary dismissal 
because of personal spite. Tenure properly utilized, protects the teacher 
directly as indicated. Tenure as applied at present, however, often merely 
protects the educational worker in the possession of a job without refer- 
ence to achievement or continued growth. Tenure actually produces in 
far too many cases individuals who defiantly flaunt their tenure in the 
face of suggestions for improvement and growth. The remedy lies in 
the increasing professionalization of educational workers to the’ point 
of recognizing that the sole safe basis for tenure is not legal enactment 
but efficient service and continued growth in observable degree. Tenure 
within a professional group should be administered by the group in terms 
recognized professional standards and not by legalistic process. 

The actual processes of democratic discussion in the formulation of 
policies and plans. The question most often asked about democratic 
administration and operation refers to the actual process through 
which policies and procedures are formulated. The technique in general 
i‘5. as stated earlier, that of group discussion. How does it operate within 
the councils, committees, and study groups? All we can do is outline the 
process; details emerge during use of the process. 

1. A problem arises. The problem may be a question involving far-flung 
changes in basic policy, the reorganization of curriculums, development 
of principles of professional tenure. The question may be one of small 


“ See close of chapter for specialized bibliography on the actual techniques of 
group discussion. 
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there are many evil effects upon mental hygiene and creativity. Study 
and growth wither away. The staff become “yes-men.” 

The demoCTatic leader sees his chief responsibility as coordinating the 
abilities, talents, enthusiasm, and contributions of his co-workers. He 
surrounds himself with the most competent persons his budget will 
allow. He places them where their specific individual contributions will 
be most helpful. He may be heard to say, “Go to itl Try out your idea. 
We will see what happens. What help do you need in your particular 
situation?” This leader quietly prepares situations in which the leader- 
ship of others may appear and flower and in which his subordinates will 
experience success. This leader welcomes creative contributions from 
anyone and gives the creative individual opportunity before the group 
and in try-out. The genius and originality which appear under, these 
conditions is almost beyond belief. The democratic leader protects his 
staff from unjust criticism and attack. The democratic leader rises with 
his staff, not above it. 


Shorter terms 
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6. Group discussion takes place. We make or break the democratic 
process at this point. All persons involved have (a) certain unique con- 
tributions to make, and (b) the right and responsibility to contribute. 
Any person, as indicated previously, may become chairman, group leader 
temporary discussion leader. The organization of new committees and 
changing membership multiply opportunities for leadership. 

The discussion starts. An administrative officer makes a statement 
A teacher suggests a modification because of actual conditions in her 
building. A specialist, resource person, consultant, or coordinator suggests 
possible remedies for given conditions, materials available for use. Others 
chime in. A given point may develop vigorous analysis, with small groups 
developing leaders and carrying on debate rather than general conversa- 
tional analysis. Suggestions are accepted by leaders, by sub-groups, by 
individuals. kVithin an hour each alert person has been a leader for a 
moment when he contributed knowledge or creative suggestion; for a 
period it he seizes leadership in an interchange of argument or is formally 
invited to be temporary chairman. Each person has been a follower and 
consumer as he listened and accepted. This may go on for an hour or for 
a series of meetings lasting a year or more. 


The use of experts and of scientific data mentioned in Chapter II 
should be recalled in connection with the group-discussion technique. 
The values of democratic interchange of thought must not obscure the 
value of data which do not rest upon discussion. “Discussing," “agreeing," 
or “disagreeing,” “holding opinions,” concerning demonstrable factual 
material merely befuddles discussion. Scientific materials may be attacked, 
disagreed with, only through critical analysis of the origins of those 
materials and not through expressing opinions. Interpretations of facts 
and the use of facts in given situations arc, of course, legitimate bases for 
discussion, critical analysis, and group decision. 

7. Try-out of decisions is provided. 

8. Policies, procedures, course of study materials, and so forth, are 
progressively modified through discussion, try-out, rediscussion, further 
modification, and so on. Growth should be continuous and never ending. 


Some Suggestions for Participating in Cooperative Thinking 
Through Group Discussion 
prepared for the 

MICHIGAN STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

by 

J, Cecil Parker 

1. £ach person should do his own thinking. Don t try “to save time” by 
telling the group the right ansiver. Tlie leader is not a group instructor 
but a social engineer, trying to arrange conditions so that eacli will do 
creative thinking. 

Adapted from Goodwin Watson. William H. Kilp.atrick. H. S. Elliott, S. A. Courtis, 
and others. 
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scope dealing with limited aspects o£ teaching reading, the use of certain 
visual materials, a change in an othenvise satisfactory report card. 
Problems may involve the whole community, or just the professional staff 
of the school system, or the staff and pupils of a small portion of the 
community or system. 

2 . A problem mny be discovered by any member of the professional 
staff or of the community. A problem, large or small, strictly professional 
or more general, may be first mentioned by a pupil, by a parent or group 
of parents, by a teacher, by any other educational officer, by a community 
group, by the cab driver who takes the superintendent to the station 
one day. Problems are discovered in shortages revealed by evaluational 
programs, in the complaints of the community, in the desire of trained 
alert teachers to try experiments or to discuss possible changes, in the 
witings of frontier thinkers in education, in new findings of research, 
and in many other places. 

3- The pwblem is defined. A problem may be defined and stated for 
bscusnon by the designated leader of the area, geographic, administra- 
11 ° ■'> the problem arose. The superintendent 

tm '’“'h affect the entire 

lie nrohZ ' '''f':""'"' supervisors, or other specialists may 

u.rd In I , IT"’”"’' Earlier pages have 

imsition! ' ' regardless of his area or 
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14. For every disciission there is available a limited amount of time. Each 

individual should help male it possible to utilize the time more effec- 
tively. To attempt too much in too short a time fosters a habit of slipshod 
and superficial thinking. ^ 

15. Summarize (1) ^vhenever a major point is finished before going on to 
the next; (2) whenever the discussion has been fairly long drawn out 
or confused; (3) shortly before the close of the period. Try to use the 
u’ords of members of the group, rather than your translation. 

Another set of guides which bring out two or three points not included 
in the foregoing is taken from Miel, Changing the Curriculum: A Social 
Process.^^ 


1. Give full opportunity for every member of the group to contribute every 
suggestion that occurs to him. 

2. Keep the gathering of suggestions as a phase of the discussion separate 
from the evaluation of the suggestions. (This usually ensures a more 
impersonal discussion of suggested solutions.) 

3. Allow plenty of time for pooling of facts and harmonizing of conflicting 
values. 

4. Before final votes are taken use straw votes to uncover minority opinion 
early in the process. In this step allow each voter to register as many 
choices as he wishes. 

5. Seek for a consensus by allowing full discussion of the minority view 
before entertaining formal motions. 

6. If after adequate discussion the group is still fairly evenly divided as to 
the proper course of action on a given matter, consider whether or not 
a decision really must be made at the time. Often it is better to post* 
pone making the decision until further study can be made by all parties. 

7. If a decision of some sort must be made, have it understood that the 
/decision is a trial one whose results will be carefully reviewed in order 

that the large minority will cooperate as wholeheartedly as possible. 


Differences of opinion inevitable and desirable.^* When all persons 
participate in planning policies, in organizing programs of action, and in 
making decisions will there not be endless argument, disagreement, even 
dissensions? Mankind long ago evolved the concept of majority rule to 
meet the need for action. Endless differences between individuals and 
groups would paralyze action if there were no mechanism for reaching 
decision. Majority rule can be a tyranny as well as an instrument of 
democracy. A majority decision should be reached only after the freest 
discussion among all co-workers, only after all have been heard, aftci 
all objections have been elaborated, after all minorities have presented 
their cases. Majority decision under these circumstances represents unity 


Alice Mid. Changing the Curriculum: A Social Process (New York. D. Appleton- 

Century Company. Inc., 194G)- PP* * 59 ** 4 o* j- • t- 1 • t 

>• Excellent specific suggestions for oonclucung group d.sn.ss.ons are ts ed m ll,e 
handbooks by Denny and by llie Carnegie Endowment lor Intemat.onal Peace (see 
bibliography), and in ■■Teachers and Coopemnon. a pamphlet isstietl hy the Deprr. 
inent ol Stpersision and Ciirrictditn. Deselopment (ktashington. D.C.. Nanoiul 
Edttcation ALcia.ion, 1937). This pamphlet also nuttant, an excellent selected h.hh 
ography to that date. 
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. Group discussion is not a debating society. Wc do not argue for the fim 
of it. The issues are of great importance: wise men disagree in their 
views; our task is to find more truth than we bring to any group meet- 
ing. We are in a cooperative quest. Our thinking is creative rather than 
combative. 

5. Ask yourself which ideas, experiences, and differences are basic, funda- 
mental. and most worth discussing. 

^Vhen discussion wanders, restate the question and get a new start. Some- 
times, if the side-line is espedally important, put it up to the group, 
“Shall we follow this interesting issue that has come up, or shall wc re- 
turn to the plan of discussion originally adopted?” 

5. Make short statements; not speeches. 

6. Do not pass any important matter that is not clear to you. Sometimes 
individuals hear unfamiliar terms and assume that everyone else must 
understand; hence they fear it would be humiliating to ash for explana- 
tions or illustrations. This is untrue. Have you not often been glad when 
someone else asked for clarification on a point on whlclt you had been 
none too clear? Others may profit too, but you arc in the group to learn, 
and you must not hesitate to ask. 

’■ Voms'ilf'!'' "'"nbifs of the group, train 

KmeTemed aTalHn represented by a minority or not 

agreemems quknn'the SakernltiorthTr' h° 
tend to agree when vou dn nra» vt??* manners to pre- 
involved in the contribution. concerning the assumptions 

new mea^nT whiS"enlble* both*'^ tniitful. Search rather for 

clash. Our concern S^SperadvrOiInL-r*’^^* pursued without 

tween two ways we now know but if wyr« -k^ ** simply to choose be- 
the values of both, thereby creatinJ^ ^ integrating 

aNoid smoothing over diflCTence, n’ff " •"‘proved solution. Hosvever. 
11 probed svith 

minute of silence can do much to ^eln expressed, a 

»ve of what has been said. In suppput^r, ‘o a clearer perspec- 

Kstate the precise issue under discussing * a c chairman should 

^ ‘0 cooperate in Het • pause the members 

med the^rUal natifi^ disagree- 

.X Tnm I ”'“™- rontusmg. Do not wrangle over 


"■"y "'™ber of the group is i 
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effective in so -far as (i) we have faith in individuals, (2) the group 
possesses sincere convictions on the value of democratic action, and (3) 
the chairmen are competent leaders of discussion. 

^ The continuous discussion of differences of opinion, of the implica- 
tions of facts will develop a core of group-accepted principles and 
processes. Attention to the remaining periphery of diversity is important 
both for securing new ideas and for guaranteeing democracy.!^ 
Democratic organization can be efficient. Another question constantly 
asked, especially by those responsible for large systems or divisions is: 
can this loose, cooperatively organized, constantly reshaped machinery 
actually be efficient? The evidence is not yet extensive since democratic 
administration is still emerging slowly. The evidence is scattered widely 
in articles and bulletins, but it is available. Logical argument as dis- 
tinguished from evidence is all on the side of democratic organization. 

Democratic organization seems to be fully as efficient as the authori- 
tarian in securing everyday routine functioning. Democratic organization 
seems far more efficient in securing the more important outcomes such as 
the personal growth of staff and pupils, maintaining mental health 
eliminating fear and suspicion with their accompanying inhibitions 
and destruction of creativity, securing greater community participation 
in and respect for the educational system. The dynamic, variable, unpre- 
dictable aspects of any cooperative human activity are easily cared for 
by democratic administration but are often ignored by too rigid authori- 
tarian procedure. Dynamic processes do not submit readily to cut-and- 
dried rules or mechanisms. Government and industry from which we 
borrowed the authoritarian procedures are discovering this and, partic- 
ularly in industry, are moving toward democratic organization. 

Authoritarian administration is often not nearly as efficient as claimed 
because of indifference or antagonism within the structure. The actions 
of persons or committees to wliich auiliority has been delegated arc often 
questioned. The limits of delegated authority are debated. AVrangling 
and waste motion often result within what is out^vardly a logically 
organized mechanism. 

Democratic cooperation operates within a framework. The problem of 
formal organization of machinery has been left out of the discussion up 
to tins point so that the principles enunciated wotild rccchc all attention 
and emphasis. Dcniocralic organization is not ns some fear, aniorplions, 

UTlie u-rilcr is indebted to Ralph T. .Strelwl for a sentence lieic taken from .nn 
anpublislicd inantt^ripi, I.et'i Try Educalion TJtit Time, 

'•Excellent brief tnatcriaU l>carinB upon the efiiciency of democratic orRanirailon 
arc scaticretl through Democracy in School Adminiitraliou. hy Koopinan, .Miel. and 
Mistier. For an cxccUcnt dctailetl ilhisinitlon see Gw/dtinfr in Democralie Uvirtf; by 
Aithur 1). HoJlingshead (D. .\ppIcton-Ccntim Company. Inc. ipji). 

Sec al«) m.iin of the inoiiogtaphs am! texts lefctrctl to iii Clupicr It of ihh sohitue. 
rarallcl argiunents tcferritig to classroom leaching luth citatu.ii of sit studies Kill 
found on pp. Gttid.inee of Uaming .Irnmnes. hs W || nuitori ,1) 

Applecon-Ceniurs Inc.. ipilV 
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freely achieved. Groups truly imbued with the democratic conscience will 
accept the group decision which each individual has had a chance to 
shape. Any member of a democratic group may reopen the discussion 
later, may present new evidence, may raise questions; but in the absence 
of new evidence, the individual will faithfully perform his part in carry- 
ing out the decision which represents the best thought of the group. Any 
decision is subject to renewed discussion and reevaluation. 

The foregoing does not imply that everyone must think alike, that all 


must agree in every detail. This would be impossible even if desirable. 
There will always be diversity within agreement, differences within unity. 
A few persons are genuinely annoyed, others are discouraged by the 
variety and diversity of human opinion and thought. Some say that there 
is no need to study carefully educational theory and practice because 
today’s theory is replaced by tomorrow’s. Some objectors are merely lazy 
or untrained persons; others are earnest and sincere. The latter are no 
ess uninformed than their unprofessional colleagues, but their opposi- 
eZrtior?-^ <>' dviiuatlon and of 

norchanJe T’”','’ devices do 

not change caprtctously or at random. They change continuonsly in a 

of mZ tvay.^The succZvZmves 

Ms N» facies or 

into the educatioLl procesZ-To “aTthat ""th' interjections 

education” and that ”it' is no use d.\ • ® changing in 

0' •■just go on as we are and Zl . "!' “d ideas," 

index of ignorance and lack nf t back.” is a good 

Ivlll seek discussion of new ideas, JuUxLtoe^ educational worker 

to engage in vigorous discussion new suggestions. To refuse 

building plans, instructional mater”alT fa 

intellectually and emotionally ° somewhat immature 

In facraZ„tes:Z'rgmThrst™^^^^ “ “"oyiuB some is, 

are growing. New research creativ ” ^vitality and the individuals 
cussion between conserva.faes rd llh“T stir dis- 

A.l.ty, training, and experience t'^e^ k, different levels of 

bscusston and study amo?g honest T" 

be road to growth. Even objectorrof , “ ““Patent chairman 

ex renusts perhaps, are valuable temperamental type. 

P sent complacency but often co^ib?. They not merely 
m Z ™ be” f '™«h. vl 

>'• °toup discussion will be 
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It does in the central offices. All types of contact will be free and easy 
instead of confined to sliafply defined lines and channels. 

Operation. The operation of typical traditional organizations is of 
necessity mechanical and formal to lesser or greater degree; it may be 
though not necessarily so. dictatorial and repressive. Democratic organiza- 
tion to be successful must operate with considerable flexibility, and with 
lull recognition of the inescapable human factors involved whenever two 
or more persons work together. This leads us to controls. 

Controls. Authoritarian controls are easy and simple. Clearly stated 
rules, definition of areas of activity, lines of authority, control all actions. 
Rigidity differs ivith systems, workers being given considerable , freedom 
in some, reduced to actual puppets in others. 

Democratic organization provides for broad assumption of initiative 
in getting things done. What then keeps individuals from "going off in 
all directions at once”? What prevents confusion, incoherence, friction, 
clash? The first and simplest control is that of the cooperatively formu- 
lated general framework within which all are working. The second is 
the cooperatively determined policy and distribution of shared duties 
set up especially for any given project. The worker exercises initiative 
within a framework which he helped to set up, hence understands, and 
to which he gives loyalty. Initiative will be along the lines of bringing 
the individual’s particular contribution to the aid of the common out- 
lined plan and procedure. The third control is the recognition by any 
honest and sensible person that he loses the respect and confidence of his 
co-workers and actually destroys his own effectiveness if he ignores all 
controls. The fourth control is the most remote but perhaps the most 
powerful, the democratic conscience previously discussed. Individuals 
will need to possess firm and lasting belief in the democratic process and 
be determined to uphold it by working within its self-assumed obliga- 
tions. If that sounds utopian and if we do not have faith that it tvill work, 
then we need not worry about the problem longer. Democracy is then 
merely an idle dream. The democratic process in school and in society 
will work only as it is based on convictions of democracy and upon 
willing assumption of its responsibilities. 

Simple illustration of democralic procedure. A simple ever)day situa- 
tion and one which causes much trouble even under the carefully <lcfined 
controls of the authoritarian system is the flow of assistance to an in- 
dividual teacher or group of teachers. All suggestions and materials must 
reach the teacher, traditionally, through one source, the building 
principal. Under democratic supervision advice and aid may flou’ from 
several sources to one person or group. Suggestions may come to a teacher 
(or pupil, or principal, or supervisor, or superintendent) from several 
fellow-teachers, from several supersisors or other consultants, from special 
service personnel. The suggestions may come in response to a rctpicsi 
from a teacher who under dctnocracy has the right to consult atiy cf> 
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without recognizable and dependable structure. Democratic leadership 
operates within a framework. Without a framework, without mechanisms, 
without rules and controls, the results are inevitably incoherence and 
chaos. The contrast between authoritarian and democratic organization 
is not that of structure versus no structure. The contrast lies in the origin 
and purpose of the structures, in the form, operation and controls within 
the structures. A brief resummary of points selected from the foregoing 
detailed presentation will throw the contrasts into sharp relief. 

Orjgm and purpose. Authoritarian structure is set up by legally 
designated leaders and is in part itself determined by law. The real 
purpose of education may or may not be influential in the process of 
rcrT'"® The purpose may sometime become, whether 

” not, the logicttlity of the system and its smooth operation, 
tor^ bm in “ r, functionally under uuthoritarian 

-^ed -houf systems the duties are 

3 of the pr T""- distribution is made in 

The distribution of instead of functional relationship, 

equally well by drawing^hrmTuTof a 
DcmoCTatic structure 


operate it. The purpose is to P those who are to 

I^utles are more likely to be teaching-learning situations, 

f-rningismorclit tabe thrfr"m The impLement of 

secondary. Errors here are ^ sntoU 

of democracy. 


iKiiaii,, . ' smooui operation 

usually traceable to incorrect undersLdings 


. Distinction will be • 

repetitive, touting operation-T ^P forms, between the 

'“rmWe, unpredictable, neressarilv the dytmmic, 

jor crer, ,,, "F^ioTLT^Xirr" r --hinery 

diflerem '"'""'■dly, however the whm " ■ ““horrify to be 

lo™, la con^;„"‘'"‘= «'■"''>= and setting will be 

"cv "00,1™°! ptmn'rr'’ ““ ^now irca^bt 

•ion, and mnir- • ‘hoy individ,, i, '^'•‘•“'gned to meet 

, The maci,i„crnor "1'"''“'”"® -'™r'ure 

-t: : '!7 ■«•> unt‘^;be°amf 

central , “P "d'ance of an actual ?, *°cU"r‘on scheme, but 

hr U'genircd in tcrm,'ot',r°‘ •™'“" Dera^oerm"’ 

‘"'obed; mechanic S'Suations to be ™ mechanisms will 

"i'i "s often rm"'"' =■">• got me •>'>= P-sons 

•eechen and sumrtim “riginate in "’'angc. The 

‘""•'UC. teacher, and pupil; *= ™mmi.tee, of teachers, 
community members as 
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9utlines can be presented ivhich it is hoped will stimulate groups to 
evelop their schemes. Charts are static representations of dyn^amic 
processes Councils, committees, and the like change: personnel is con- 
stantly changing within a democratic organization. Charts must be 
e,xamined therefor with those facts in mind. 


Illustrations of the general theory ' for a single school and for the 
system. Before taking up actual illustrations found in practice we may 
examine schematic outlines of the theory. One of the best discussions 
IS found in Koopman. Miel, and Misner.>» The chart on this page shows 
the set-up which they advocate for a single building and which is based 
upon the following assumptions. 



THE UNIT OF PARTICIPATION 

Irom G. Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul J. Misner, Democracy in School Ads 
ministration (New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943), p. 81 

1. Teachers as a professional group, charged with important social responsi- 
' bilities, should continuously study their own professional problems if 
the school is to function as a dymamic social agency. The need for such 
study suggests the formation of a committee which is called here the 
"Teacher-Affairs Committee/’ The esscnual functions of the Teacher- 
Affairs Committee are: 

a. Keeping faculty members informed concerning the activities of pro- 
fessional organizations to the end that tlie rights and responsibilities 
of all professional agents may be recognized and discliargcd effectively 

b. Facilitating the personal and professional growth of all agents by 
making available the sersices of specialists and the results of signifi- 
cant studies, reports, and writings which will Iiclp each person to be- 
come an increasingly alert, infoniied. and useful member of the 
profession and of society 

c. Promoting optimum security for teaclicrs 

d. Providing opportunities whereby professional agents may participate 
in recreational and social activities which will further normal human 
relationships 

e. RepresenUng the faculty in the translation of acceptetl polides into 
action 

Koopman. Mid. and Misner. o/>. at., Ch. 4. 
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worker, or the suggestions may be volunteered by co-workers who under 
democracy accept the obligation to offer help if the situation demands it. 
A problem in coordination is presented. 

first, suggestions from various persons are not likely to be seriously 
contradictory and confusing when given by co-workers who set up in the 
first place the policy and plan under which they are giving and receiving 
advice. Second, the person receiving the advice instead of giving way to 
coraplamt .f advice does connict, has under democracy not only the right 
hut the obhganon to weigh suggestions in the light of known tacts; 

si, hn7m.,°' evidence. Third, the indi- 
rnh- ' ' advisers attempting through rouud- 

var~c”r I"'’ the^teachef may ask 

organhation does not mean thafivIaTJth democratic 

organintions we havf* . the traditional 


evolved through long, patient bm ^ activities; it will be 

stair studying and tvorking together"”""' '"embers of the 

Serious obstacles stand in the svav First a 
serous IS the long entrenched tradition of 'a, if *e most dan- 

Srrriiiii, and corollary to this is the inen' administration, 

among tliosc with rested interests in il, ""'willingness to change 

i' a part „f poirr/L i" “.ne 

experience svitl, ti.e demLa,ieXl:.'''i?. ^owledgc of and 


eMWrieiice svitl, ,t,e democratic prXT''h- ‘ ’"""'''"dge of an 
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PROPOSED CHART OF THE ORGANIZATION OF A SCHOOL SYSTEM: 
NE^V COMMUNITY-CENTERED SET-UP 

Arrows indicate lines of policy formation and aulhority. Flares and broken lines in- 
dicate interplay between the school organization and the community. From Clarence 
A. Newell, "The Children Are at the Top in This Organizational Chart Based on 
Modern Educational Design," The Nation's Schools. Vol. 31 (June, 19J3). pp. 24-25. 


Members of the Community 






PublicScliDoIs 



ALL-CITV ORGANIZATION 

From G. Robert Koopman, Alice Midi and Paul j. Misner, Democracy in School /Id- 
ministration (New Voik, D. Applcton-Cciuury Company. Inc., igjs). p. 80. 
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play should be indicated. The general principles s^t forth by Newell are 
similar to those in this chapter. 

Another scheme designed to indicate the prominence of the periphery 
in contrast to the central organization is found in the Proceedings of the 
Eighth Annual Conference for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools. 



COUNCIL ORGANIZATION 


From William C. Reavis, 
Administrative Officers of 


editor Prorredings of the Eighth Annual Conference of 
Public and Private Schools (Chicago. University qf Chicago 
Press. *939)' P- 


An excellent scl.eme for single bnilding ••.dn.inistratinn it given by 
Moelilman and is seen in tlie chart on page 110. 

/iins, rations 0/ actual practice in small and large systems. 1 he chart on 
page ..3 shows a simple organiration for the small system of Vtehs.er 
Groves. Missouri. The chart on page na shows the somewhat more com- 

plicated orcanizatiou in Dcn*cr» Colora . j 

I atci org.iu indicate interaction with comrnutitly toward 

rgamzalions w 1 , „,io„al effort and outcome. Interaction with 

greater .ntegrat.on 0/ ,,,,y pages of this chapter. 

Vwo~dmpm“(X .ami XIN') will desclop further details, for the 
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; A public school needs the application of intensive group thinking to 
the end that its activities may have unity of purpose. Opportunity for 
sudi group thinking is provided by a committee svhich is called here the 
"Curriculum-Activities Committee.” The essential functions of this com- 
mittee are; 

a. Adapting general curriculum policies for use in a given building 

b. Organizing the learning experiences of students, including student 
participation in the administration of the scliool, and planning the 
use of specialists 

c. Developing techniques of evaluating the curriculum experiences of 
students 

d. Keeping curriculum records 

e. Planning the instructional budget 

f. Planning utilization of school plant 

g. Planning replacements and additions to school plant 

3. Real experiences must be the basis ol the educative process and, therc- 
ore, e total environrnent in which persons live must be recognized as 
° important learning experiences. This suggests the 

Called here the "Community-Relations 
mittee are* ^ lunclions of the Community-Relations Com- 

“> •''= community in 

b Plannine internr*^^’-'^"^ appraising educational policies and activities 
c ‘Matpretative programs and exhibits 

■ netds ArZh L'’. ‘‘“'f community educational 

to he eSe ta ptTmS » ‘hey 

o£ a coordinating committee requires the organization 

nthtee - The eSn“r.u“uottt ■■Socialization Com- 

“■ Set'eying and evaluating social ^“"'“><100 are; 

the lunction of the schtfol in societv CTiticize the 

objecLe ed ucaU„'J,‘ 4 em«ra,"c ‘he nni‘e‘'y 

C- Detenninine steos emniv, socialization 

administration ‘«l"ences-the strategy of school 

d. Reviewing, coordinaUng a„u . 

‘eaAets, specialists, and co “''’'h''* »“«ients, 

'•‘r:“--r™--S^lstudents^^ 

'The assumptions “ “)'-''‘‘ie organi- 

e- t er relationships are inferrable'^r' ' huildmg organization hold 
A very ingenious scheme nZ a I ™"' ehart. 

‘0 en.pha 3 iLXl'''r"'" -^hart on 

out to^r"!" n eommunitv. TheT’'°°' "?“'‘etion works not 
dotted iin '• ■ “‘"""“'hy and are set off ‘'esignating groups flare 

' ■"‘‘■““"S 'Xat no comXtX sXr™‘7 

er should exist. Easy inter- 
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Discussion Questions Calling lor More Extended Analysis 
. Ust several reasons of major importance showing why it is of the utmost 
importance that any given school system attack and make tentative so 
lution for the problem presented in this chapter. 

■ outlines (authoritarian and cooperative) of 

principles given in this chapter. ^ ' 

“■ het'T r/"’' *ink should 
be included, mention them and present arguments 

i. If there are any items with which you cannot agree, present vour 
arguments. » ’ u your 

. Cite from your own experience (cither as teacher, supervisor, princinal 
superintendent) two concrete illustrations of difficulty arising from Lk 
ot good administrative organization within the school system Describe 
the cases briefly, indicating how the application of principles in this 
Chapter might have obviated the trouble. 

Cite from your own experience any illustrations you may have en- 
countered wherein good organizations were operating, whether authori. 
tarian or cooperative. 


Written Reports 

^ Superintendents, supervisors, prindpals, and others are urged to use their own 
situations in ansi^ering some of these exercises. Class members will recognize 
that frank discussions of local situations are confidential. 

1 . Describe in some detail with cliarts the administrative organization 
within your system with special reference to supervision. 

Include an analytic statement shotving agreement or disagreement 
with principles. 

Include definite suggestions for improvement if the present organiza- 
tion is not satisfactory. 

(Be specific in presenting the conditions within the situation; size of 
system, traditions, personnel, type of population, or other significant 
items.) 

2. Students not now connected with a school system may set up their own 
background for a theoretical situation and develop a desirable set-up, 
or they may analyze a system in which they have worked formerly. 

3- An individual, preferably a committee should meet with the superin- 
tendent and central staff of any nearby cooperating scliool system oi 
with several such systems and discuss the actual problems arising within 
the organization, methods of flexible adjustment, and so forth. Super- 
intendents and supers’isors may be invited to meet with the class for 
similar discussion. 

4' Individuals or a committee may examine the charts given in the con- 
cluding pages of this diapter with a view to improving on die organiza- 
tion and relationships shown. Do the same for any recent diarts appearing 
in current literature. 

5- The written exercise at the dose of Qiaptcr II may be used here if it ua« 
deferred previously. 

Oral Refort 

A student c.in rciwrl wilh benent n> tlm class Cliapicr ii in the Eln’rnll, 
yearbook of the Dcpariracnl ot Supenisora anil Dizcctnrs ot Inslmction. flliis 
bialcrial may be gtsen as reading for the class instead.) 
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moment we will examine three charts whidi indicate this interrelation- 
ship. The first one is from Tyler, Texas, where an extensive and impor- 
tant program has been under way. The second one outlines the organiza- 
tion of the community council in Glencoe, Illinois. 

The third chart shows the organization for a community survey and 
improvement of the schools in Weston, Massachusetts, in which the writer 
participated as one of the consultants. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 



Ppear 


General Introduction 
'h!s heading at the dose 


of Chap- 
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ORGANIZATION FOR PROBLEM-SOLVING, WEBSTER GROVES, MISSOURI 

From G. Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul J. Misncr, DemocTocy in School Ad- 
ministration (New York, D. Appleton-Cenlury Company, Inc, 1913). p. 93. 













Administrative and 
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The numbers indicate the order through which a curriculum proposal may pass from initial proposal to adoption and exe- 
cution. An administrative or supervisory proposal would prt^ress in the same manner through the committees indicated on 
the right-hand side of the chart. From G. Robert Koopman, Alice Micl, and Paul J. Misner, Democracy in School Adminis- 
tration (New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1913), p. 9 ®-, 
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The structure and organization of the participatory survey of 
THE schools of SOUTH KINGSTOWN 

From IIV, the People of South Kingstown, Rhode hlaod. Look to Our Sehooh (ITovi- 
clence, R.I., Stale Dcpariinciit of Etliicatmn, iQJs). p. 7. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE PARTICIPATORY SCHOOL SURVEY, WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 1944"^945 
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A Selected Bibliography on Group Work, compiled by Frances A. Hall for the 
American Association for the Study of Group Work. Printed pamphlets at 
15 cents. Contains 161 references including books, printed and mimeo- 
graphed materials. All types of group activities included; useful not to all 
but many school workers. 

Textbooks are now numerous which deal with community organizations, com- 
munity schools, morale, mental hygiene, industrial democracy, and usually 
carry a chapter or part thereof dealing with group organization, group 
leadership, conferences, and discussions. 


More Specific Treatments 

Baxter, Bernice, and Cassidy, Rosalind, Group Experience (New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1943) , Chs. 1, 2, and 3. Excellent bibliography. 

Bowman, L. C., How to Lead Discussion: A Guide for the Use of Group Leaders 
(New York, The Woman’s Press, 1934) . 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, A Handbook for Discussion 
Leaders (New York) . Topic No. 9 contains excellent specific discussion of 
mechanics and arrangement of groups. 

Clarke, E. L., The Art of Straight Thinking (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1929) . 

Certain other books on thinking and upon inf|uiry contain vahiable discussions. 

Conference Leader Training (Sacramento, Calif., Department of • Education, 

* 943 ) • 

A manual for training conference leaders. 

Cooper, Alfred M., How to Conduct Conferences (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1942)- 

This is a discussion of many applications of the confcicnce method. 

Denny, George V. Jr., A Handbook for Discussion Leaders (New York, Town 
Hall) . 

Department of Secondary School Principals, Talking it Thiough, A Manual for 
Discussion Groups (Washington, D.C., National Education Association. 
1938). 

Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, Croup Planning in 
Education, 1^45 Yearbook (Washington, D.C., National Education Associu' 
tion, 1945). 

This yearbook contains an cxccIJent collection of specific illustrations from all Icscls 

and probably the best collection of reports on practice. No bibliography. 

Department of Supenisors and Directors of Instruction, Sixth Yearbook, Effec- 
tive Instructional Leadership (Washington. D.C.. National Education As- 


sociation, 1933). 

. Eleventh Yearbook, Caaperalion: Principles and Practices, .933. 

Tl.c cmirr volume is u iliseussion of gceral llicorj. Il does no. discuss ecual 
lecliniquc, ol eroup discussion lull gi.cs good illuslralions oi c<«,,«n.u>c operrUiou 
o! manv school projects. A p.impl.let issue .1 as u prelinuuaT ih.s ;c.rrl»ol. and 
entitled: -TeacltL and Conpertliot. " ott.lains cet. mote .,nc.r,c ...a.et.als a.id .. 
doubtless as-ailable in libraries. 


• , Thirteenth Yearbook. Mental Health in the Ciasnomn, .9,0. 

This nhole rolnine is gotKl. in.litula.Iy here Cltaptets 5. li, 9 .3. 

. Pilteenth Yearbook, Leadership at lYork. 1913. 

The ettire sol,. me is esreptinnally sum! on hcnetal , 1 ,™,. nl .,.,,,eta,i.e 
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Suggested Readings 

General Volumes, Yearbooks, and Monographs 
Alexander, William M., State Leadership in Improving Instruction, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 820 (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teacliers 
College, Columbia University, 1940). 

Alexander reviews three programs, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Virginia, respectively 
designated as a directive program, an indirect program, and a cooperative program. 
This is an excellent discussion of prindples with evaluation of operation. ° 

Bimson, O. H., Participation of School Personnel in Administration, Doctoral 
Dissertation, University of Nebraska, 1939. 

Cox, Philip W. L., and Langfritt, R. E., High School Administration and 
Supervision (New York, American Book Company, 1934). 

This book is an early discussion of leadership. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Fifth, Sixth, Eleventh, 
and Fifteenth Yearbooks as listed at the close of Chapter I. The Eleventh 
and Fifteenth are of particular interest. 

Hollingshead, Arthur D., Guidance in Democratic Living (New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., J94i)- 

Here is a detailed account of evolving and using a cooperative scheme for ad- 
ministering a school. 

Koopman, G. Robert, Miel, Alice, and Misner, Paul J., Democracy in School 
Administration (New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943), 
Chs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Miller, AVard I., Democracy in Educational Administration (New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942). 

This discussion is general and easily read, giving both conservative and liberal 
positions. 


Moehlman, Arthur B., School Administration, Its Development, Principles, and 
Future in the United States (Boston, Houghton Mifllin Company. 1910). 
This encyclopedic work is extensive, detailed, with many illustrations. Use the table 
of contents, index, and list of illustrations. 


Mort, Paul, Principles of School Administration (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1946)- 
Exccllent recent summary. 


Moser ^Vi!bur E Teacher Participation in School Administration: Its Nature, 
Extent, and Degree of Advocacy, Doctoral Dissertation, Lcland Stanford 

University, Calif., 1938. • . , r jj ■ ■ , . 

RjlAvts Willi.rm C Democratic Practices tn School Administration (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Tress, Eighth Annual Conferenre of .\ilministrative 
OfTicers of Public and Private Scltools, .939. Ch. 5 
RoKtR, Tolin A Priiicililcs of Democratic Sufiervision (New lork, Ilurcau of 
Publications, Teaclters College, Columbia Un.rers.ty, .9,5). Qt. 4 very 
^•aluable. 


UepTeseulative Current Articles 

American Association of School Admini.tn.ton "Permnncl Res,w,„ihle for 
D G, National Education A$vKi.uion. lyin). 


Supenision" (Wadiingion, 

l)or;L'’srn'‘R' •Crmpcrativc Supenision as a Prrxedt.rc in 

American School jL, Id Jonrnal.Vol. .o| tyirl.pp. tJ-.O. 


I’rubicni SoUing.’* 
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ADDENDUM TO CHAPTER III 

The examination of thinking in fields far removed from education 
often gives further insight into the problems and unquestionably develops 
greater security in the educational worker. The following statement of 
principles of administrative organization is from a fundamental mono- 
graph in administration with special reference to government.^ The 
concepts developed in this chapter are notably similar to those advanced 
by students of the science of administration. 


1 . Personnel administration becomes of extraordinary significance, not 
merely from the standpoint of finding qualified appointees for the vari- 
ous positions, but even more from the standpoint of assisting in the 
selection of individuals and in the maintenance of conditions which w’ill 
se^ to create a foundation of loyalty and enthusiasm. 

^ The new drive for career government service and for in-service train- 
significance not so much from the fact that better persons 
but chance for promotion is held out to them, 

on haTi ^r ^ learning service. 

ordination bv organization is arranged to produce co- 

in which the 

drivtag ideas develop the 

. an unLrstandine compromise so that there may be 

lation, and enthLasm in''Ka7iza’'tion"“ P”dcipation in its formu- 
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velopmcm of prolession’ll aLciation?™'"'"' '"““cage the de- 

eminent, in C'cognido” „nf r r"!,.*' 

powerfully m the development of stanri i ^ associations can assist 
where it is natural, office and <hn, and ideals. In situations 

5- A developing oganizatlormt,^Tr"'“ *°"'d h' huilt up. 

eanng upon the major technical an 1 “".“"“ai*y engaged in research 
upon the elEciency of the proc^lA i*” PC'hlems encountered, and 
It" particularly in the latt^ membe^ 7^ ‘JP" “t ccaearch. 

g l^i'd participate in the inquiries ^ “ ''"y ’"'i should 

m- ' "i""‘’ “ "adonaWysiem o^^” development of solutions, 

h 7™''"'d upon men a,!?,™ honor awards which may be con- 
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A Selected Bibliography on Group Work, compiled by Frances A. Hall for the 
American Association for the Study of Group Work. Printed pamphlets at 
15 cents. Contains iGi references including books, printed and mimeo- 
graphed materials. All types of group activities included; useful not to all 
but many school workers. 

Textbooks are now numerous whicli deal with community organizations, com- 
munity schools, morale, mental h)giene, industrial democracy, and usually 
carry a cliapter or part thereof dealing with group organization, group 
leadership, conferences, and discussions. 

More Specific Treatments 

Baxter, Bernice, and Cassidy, Rosalind. Group Experience (New York, Harper 
8: Brothers, 1943) , Chs. 1, 2, and 3. Excellent bibliography. 

Bowman, L. C., How to Lead Discussion: A Guide for the Use of Group Leaders 
(New York, The Woman’s Press, 1934). 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, A Handbook for Discussion 
Leaders (New York) . Topic No. 9 contains excellent specific discussion of 
mechanics and arrangement of groups. 

Clarke, E. L., The Art of Straight Thinking (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1929). 

Certain other books on thinking and upon inquiry contain valuable discussions. 
Conference Leader Training (Sacramento, Calif., Department of Education, 
‘ 943 ) • 

A manual for training conference leaders. 

Cooper, Alfred M., How to Conduct Conferences (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1942)- 

This is a discussion of many applications of the confcience method. 

Denny, George V. Jr., A Handbook for Discussion Leaders (New York, Town 
Hall) . 

Department of Secondary School Principals. Talking it Through, A Manual for 
Discussion Groups (Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 
1938) . 

Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development. Group Planning in 
Education, 1945 Yearbook (Washington, D.C., National Education Associa- 
tion, 1945). 

This yearbook contains an excellent collection of specific illustrations from all levels 
and probably the best collection of reports on practice. No bibliography. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Sixth Yearbook, Effec- 
tive Instructional Leadership (Washington. D.C.. National Education As- 
sociation, 1953). 

■ , Eleventh Yearbook, Cooperation: Principles and Practices, 1939. 

The entire volume is u discussion of geneial theorv- It does not discuss actual 
techniques ol group discussion but gives good illustrations of coBperat.te operation 
of majv school projects. A pamphlet issued as a prchm.nary to this ye-irbook .-md 
entitled! "Teachers and Cooperation ” contains even more spccinc mater, als and .s 
doubtless available in libraries. 

■ , Thirteenth Yearbook, Mental Health in the Classroom, 1940. 

This whole volume is good, particularly here Oiapters 5. C, 9.15. 

■ . Fifteenth Yearbook, Leadership at n'ork, 19.13. 

The entire volume is evceplionally good on general theory of cooperative action 
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A Selected Bibliography on Group Work, compiled by Frances A. Hall for the 
American Association for the Study of Group Work. Printed pamphlets at 
15 cents. Contains iGi references including books, printed and mimeo- 
graphed materials. All types of group activities included; useful not to all 
but many school workers. 

Textbooks arc now numerous which deal with community organizations, com- 
munity schools, morale, mental h)gienc. industrial democracy, and usually 
carry a chapter or part thereof dealing with group organization, group 
leadership, conferences, and discussions. 


More Specific Treatments 

Baxter, Bernice, and Cassidy, Rosalind, Group Experience (Neu' York, Harper 
fc Brothers, 1943) , Chs. 1, 2, and 3. Excellent bibliography. 

Bowman, L. C., How to Lead Discussion: A Guide for the Use of Group Leaders 
(New York, The ^Voman's Press, 1934). 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, A Handbook for Discussion 
Leaders (New York) . Topic No. 9 contains excellent specific discussion of 
medianics and arrangement of groups. 

Clarke, E. L., The Art of Straight Thinking (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1929), 

Certain other hooks on thinking and upon inquiry contain valuable discussions. 


Conference Leader Training (Sacramento, Calif., Department of Education, 

1943)* 

A manual for training conference leaders. 

Cooper, Alfred M., How to Conduct Conferences (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1942). 

This is a discussion of many applications of the conference method. 


Denny, George V. Jr., A Handbook for Discussion Leaders (New York, Town 
Hall) . 

Department of Secondary School Principals, Talking it Through, A Manual for 
Discussion Groups (Washinglon, D.C., National Education Association. 
1938) . 

Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, Group Planning in 
Education, 1/4, Yearbook (Washington, D.C., National Education Associa- 
tion, 1945). 

This yearbook contains an excellent collection of specific illustrations from all levels 

and probably the best collection of reports on practice. No bibliograph). 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of Insttnction Sixt/i yearbook, Effec- 
live InstrucuLal Leadership (Washington, D.C., National Education As- 


sociation, 1933). 

• , Eleven, h Yearbook, Cooperation: Principles and Practices, 1939. 
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he entire volume is a illustrations of cooperative operation 
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Fdwards, Violet, The Group Leaders Guide to Propaganda Analysis (Revised 
edition, New York, Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 1938) . 

Ei I lOTT, H. S., Process of Group Thinking (New York, Association Press, 1928). 
Ewjnc, Russell H., Civic Conference Leadership: Institute for Training Leaders 
(Los Angeles, National Bureau of Civic Research, 1945) . 

Fansler, Tliomas, "Discussion Methods for Adult Groups.” A pamphlet which 
with others may be obtained from The Serv'ice Bureau for Adult Education, 
Disision of General Education, Netv York University, New York. 

Gar.^nd, J. and Plumps, C. F„ Discussion Methods Explained and Illus- 
trated (New York, H. lY. Wilson Co.. 1938) . 

" Leadership, Vol, 1 (January, 1944) , 

Simple, brief, saliiablc to classroom teacher. 

— , Teacher-Pupil Planning (New York. Harper & Brothers, 194,) . 
kwninc deuilcl discussion and illustration. 

' 

Vnnmily'ol WinoUp ^"’“ 1 ’^ (Urbuna, 111 ., College of Agriculture, 

A cumptcl, ensile , presems group leadership a. a leaching skill. Fiee. 
Voi. 1 Educational Leadership, 

L llrol'lierf ?9,5)" dppi, cations of Democracy (New York, Harper 

■" ■“ 

1 11 "■ ''^°''’^Mn Discussion, Public and Private 

jli^Onnuary, 191 ih Educational Leadership, Vol. 1 

.5SS7'" 

- — ■ ARs-cen.ou, /or /)■(„„ J-' Dtscusswn LeadePs 


1 Leader's Job? 


LAwica'^j™''"; lor Discussian- 

.4,1 o, , MeOiuen and Co., 

'»'-/-MXcwVork.Ha,or.„co,.„„,.,^,. 



IV 


The Planning of Supervisory Programs 


The foregoing chapters have set forth in generai terms what super- 
vision is and why we must have it. Tlie major functions have been listed. 
The philosophy under which these functions should be exercised has 
been outlined. Various schemes for organizing personnel and allocating 
duties have been suggested. We come now to one of the most important 
problems in the whole field, namely, how the actual work of supervision 
shall be planned and carried out. 

Planning is a fundamental principle of supervision. Supervisory 
leaders who do not develop with their groups plans of some sort are (i) 
towering mental geniuses capable of managing complex affairs and 
groups, (a) autocrats, (3) liopeless incompetents or (4) politically secure 
appointees who do not have to care whether they exercise leadership 
or not. 

All other important human undertakings are planned. No one would 
build a road, a house, or a bridge without plans and specifications. If 
these seem to deal with mechanics and fixed items, consider the con- 
struction of a sales or a political campaign. The most elaborate planning 
by high-priced “planners” is necessary to influence (teach) the public. 
Propaganda, advertising, publicity of any sort, all are methods of teaching 
and supervision, and they are valuable only to the degree that they are 
planned carefully in terms of the results desired, the materials available, 
and the psychology of the “learners.” Whether one is electing a president 
of the United States, planning an evening gown, planning to influence 
the citizens of a village to elect a dog catcher, or planning to bring an 
Understanding of the causes of the American Revolution to thirty-five 
eighth-grade pupils, some anticipatory organization and sequence arc 
necessary. All planning, as indicated in previous chapters, should be 
cooperative, the entire group participating. 

One of the marks of intelligence and special ability is foresight and 
anticipatory planning. Careful planning for the future enables one indi- 
vidual or group, other things being equal, to accomplish things ivhich 
unorganized individuals or groups not only cannot achieve but cannot 
understand. Though luck sometimes plaj-s a part, success in this worhl 
i»S 
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ore often due to planning for the future than to either luck or 
waiting lor opportunity to knock. The stupid, the careless, the shiftless, 
nd Iszy do not plsn. 

^ In the school -world, experience has demonstrated again and again that 
■ inc a tentative program for the guidance of school interests is 
°s^ntial to the success of any situation. During the recent depression, 
school administrators lost out again and again in competition for funds , 
with other departments of the government. The other departments came 
in -with facts and figures, tabled and graphed, with analyses of past pro- 
grams and projected future activities. The school man usually came in 
with sentimental pleas for boys and girls and a consciousness of the 
sanctity of his cause. The man with the facts and plans usually won. 

Supervision is particularly in need of planning. It is an unusually com- 
plicated process. Many different items must be considered. There is first 
a learners of various ages chronological and mental of varied 

purposes, interests, backgrounds, and degree of intelligence. Second, there 
arc many and different outcomes to be accomplished singly by the learner 
but simultaneously by those promoting learning. Third, there are subject- 
matter, inuructimtal ntatcrial, and many learning activities of varying 
complemty and access, b.Iity, The nationality of titc pupils, their social 
and cconotmc stat.,s that ol the school, and the types of buildings and 
itx, ms available Kill all complicate the matter. Furthermore some ol 
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PLANNING SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS 


The following dermitc reasons may be advanced in support of planning 
in supervision: ° 


l. A planning program insures that the staff has examined the situation 
analyzed needs and resources, and selected for attention certain needs in 
the form of weaknesses to be remedied or new departures to be attempted. 

а. A planning program is a source of professional stimulation to all con- 
cerned. 

3. A planning program insures an orderly sequence of professional activi- 
ties directed toward the achievement of designated activities. Vague and 
general supervision, mere routine visitation and conference are replaced 
by a dynamic, evolving series of diverse activities. 

4. Planning programs cooperatively makes for the easier coordination of the 
work of all persons. 

5. A planning program gives the school board and the lay community clearer 
understanding of the work being done within the schools. 

б. A planning program affords an excellent opportunit) for evaluating the 
abilities of the staff since It gives a real basis for evaluating success of 
supervisory activities. 

7 - A planning program gives security and confidence to the entire staff. 


The planning of superv'ision is securing increasing recognition, A 
comprehensive survey of supervisory planning in 259 cities of all sizes, 
distributed over the country, was made in 1925 by students in the writer’s 
seminar in supervision. Very few cities submitted plans. Some of the 
larger ones indicated that their work was well planned but was of such 
nature that it could not be reduced easily to a written statement. A large 
number submitted no plans at all and several stated frankly that they 
did not know what was meant. 

Many replies indicated that the so-called plan of supervision merely 
meant a routine schedule of visiting and conference, plus teachers’ 
meetings, demonstration teaching, and the like. Very rarely was the work 
organized around central problems growing out of the needs of the 
schools. In those days supervision was still looked upon as visitation and 
conference. Supervisors were not adequately trained for the work, and 
even if they were, administrative and clerical duties very often prevented 
the exercise of constructive supervisory leadership. The authoritarian 
form of administrative organization was not alwayS able to secure 
cooperation between defined fields and lines of contact. The very com- 
plexity of the situation, mentioned above, discouraged planning. 

Great progress has been made since 1925. Summary compilations have 
not been made, but much evidence is available in magazine articles and 
in city, county, and state reports. A report from California, ^ for instance, 
indicates that 90 per cent of the rural supervisors have reasonably well- 
developed plans of supervision. Other similar studies are available. A 
number of them evaluate the effectiveness of planning in addition to 
indicating its presence. 


1 E E Redit “Te-Idier’s Apprai^il of Rural School Supervisors' tVork in California,- 
ni.llctin' No. .'is (S.icm.iclo. O.Iit., Stale I>ciu.l...cm ul l..l„ca.io,., .933). 
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Long-lime and short-time planning. The early statements concerning 
planning ha\c recently been criticized as involving only short-term out- 
look; as being fragmentary and badly articulated, or not articulated 
at all. The criticisms are correct. We must distinguish between long-time 
and short-time plans. 

Any school system, superintendent, or group of supervisors which is 
alert and progressive must set up and operate a long-time program and 
ivork on certain far-reaching major objectives. These objectives should 
involve fundamental aspects of education and will be both administrative 
and supervisory in nature. We are here concerned only with the more 
directly supervisory aspects. 

The longtime supervisory objectives will be derived from some of 
tlic besic utms and purposes of education in general and from the more 
spccr.c purposes of supervision. These objective, might include the 
following along with others; 


1 . Scotting a uniBcation ot educational effort through 

°o’p"SwpT,‘' through 

ci«and pbm coSperative formulation of poli- 

l. Opportunities to exercise leadership 

♦urToundjng te.icliing and learninsr ’ ‘*"P>’oving physical conditions 
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'■'f pupil popuhticn application, and work habits of 
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cational program. Such agreement may be reached by individual teachers and 
the supervisor through a trial-and-eiror process based on personal relationships. 
This method is uncertain in outcomes and is time consuming. Agreement may 
be reached,^ as well, by means of orderly group consideration of the issues in- 
volved. This latter method may be carried forward in organized form with 
thoroughgoing analysis and study, and is distinctly superior in most respects 
to dependence on personal relationships. This latter procedure is a part of a 
comprehensive curriculum program. Thus, curriculum-making, rightly conceived, 
is of importance to super\-ision because it provides teachers and supervisors a 
common ground of agreement from which to approach their tvork. 

Curriculum-making can render a further service to supervision because super- 
visory programs frequently tend to scatter efforts and to make the instructional 
program appear to be composed of a number of somewhat unrelated parts. For 
example, during one year work may be concentrated on remedial instruction in 
. reading, the next year on units of work in social studies, the next year on non- 
promotion, and the next on aims of education. The tendency is to attack each 
problem as a separate, distinct phase of instruction. Thus, desirable relation- 
ships between various aspects of instruction are not developed and teaching 
tends increasingly to become divided into separate compartments. A compre- 
hensive curriailum program provides a complete, related view of the problems 
of instruction. Each phase of work is seen in relationship to the other phases. 
With such a basis, supervision can relate the specific problems more adequately 
to other phases of instruction. Steps in a super\'isory program may be planned 
to grow logically out of preceding steps and to lead on to other steps. Super- 
vision may thus be provided with direction and coherence when based on a 
comprehensive curriculum program. 

Principles governing planning. The nature of supervisory planning is 
made clearer and the objections further answered through scrutiny of 
underlying principles. 

/i. The supervisory program should be formulated cooperatively; 
'^should be an expression of the combined thinking of teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, pupils, and community members, concerning the needs of 
the situation. Supervisory programs indicate the direction of effort for 
all those concerned with the instructional program. AH concerned have 
their own typical contributions to make to the program and its operation. 
The teachers in particular will not be antagonistic or indifferent to super- 
vision when they assist in setting up the objectives and in carrying out 
the program. An organized program is always tentative: it will be re- 
designed freely as it progresses. A soundly derived program is set up 
cooperatively and then guides the cooperative efforts of the staff in 
achieving it. This has all been adequately discussed before. 

/ 2. The supervisory program should be derived from the situation; be 
based on facts concerning the needs of the persons and the material 
setting. The principle here stated is really a corollary of the one pre- 
ceding' The derivation of problems and procedures from a situation has 
already been discussed in Chapter III- The principles and procedures 
presented there are here applied to the specific problem of planning. 

Supervision, together with many other educational areas, has suffcrc<l 
from the lack of careful reporting of facts, lack of critical scrutiny of 
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facts, lack of unambiguous language in describing and evaluating facts. 
The derivation of reasonably complete and precise facts must precede 
and be continuous with the planning of supervisory programs. A good 
deal of so-called planning in both administration and supervision is really 
vague generalizing. It is often superficial and definitely inaccurate. Ex- 
hortatory and evangelical discussion together with pious hope that 
desirable outcomes will somehow eventuate is substituted for critically 
derived, evaluated, and carefully organized proposals for action. 

Early efforts to derive facts on which to base recommendations and 
action were often very vague. Impressionistic and atmospheric statements 
abounded such as; “on the whole good or bad,” “attitude excellent,” 
good relationship existing,” “the impression made on observers was 
good (or bad or indifferent).” For instance in the Portland, Oregon, 
survey of igio we find the following paragraph which is quite typical of 
scores of others: * 


primary teachers, the work observ-ed in favorably m ability with the 

and in results, seemed to be as a whole A S^^mar grades, both in methods 
the primary. ' “ ^'adedly interior to that observed in 

Similarly, in the Cleveland Survey: < 
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Similarly a record rvas made as to whether the recitation was prcdominantlv 
one m which the teacher heard the pupils recite or whether she was attempting 
to stimulate them to lliiiik for themselves. In seven rooms out of every ten dm 
records show that in the judgment of die visitor die teaclier was mainly engaaed 
in hearing the pupils recite wliat they had learned in die book 

Anodier record made at eacli recitaUon related to the type of questioning 
mainly employed by die teacher. The results showed that in eight out of each 
ten rooms the observer judged that the questions were predominantly of such 
a nature that the pupils could answer diem only by stating facts or giving 
definite information. In two out of eacIi ten rooms die object of the questioning 
was mainly to get the pupils to describe or explain. 

A fourth set of records related to the anstvers of the pupils and showed 
whether these mainly consisted of single words, of phrases, or of sentences. These 
reco^s show that the pupils in five rooms out of every ten answered mainly 
m single words, while in two cases they used phrases, and in the remaining 
three the answers were mostly in complete sentences. 


The coming of standard tests improved this picture but at the same 
time tended to limit analysis to routine factual learning. The develop- 
ment of the more modern techniques for observing behavior, for de- 
termining the presence or absence of understandings, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, values, and the like lias greatly extended the factual results of a 
survey. The many old and new ev'aluational techniques are presented in 
Chapter VI. Specific applications in making a factual survey as a basis 
for supervision are listed a few pages further on. 

The problem of deriving a basis for a supervisory program is difficult. 
^\^e are observing (i) an activity and not a situation, (2) a process which 
is constantly changing and not a routine repetition, (3) an activity and 
process of unusual complexity. 

3. The supervisory program should be flexible. The principles and 
general mechanisms for securing flexibility were presented in some detail 
in Chapter III. These may be applied here. A planning program is con- 
stantly being readjusted, replanned as the situation changes. Two general 
principles may be repeated from the earlier chapter for the sake of 
emphasis: 

1. Flexibility is enhanced when all have participated in the cooperative 
formuladon of the plan. The group thus understands the aim and proc- 
esses set up, understands the connections and ramifications. They are 
thus ready and able to make necessary changes and readjustments tv’ith 
a minimum of confusion. 

2. Flexibility is enhanced through prorislon for free and easy contact of 
all persons with each other, through provision for easy meeting of 
groups for conference, through shifting membership on committees, and 
so forth. 


Two more specific principles may be added. 

1 The number of objectives may be kept small and plans for achieving 
than reasonablysimple. This makes for flexibility in that feiver con- 
nections must be broken, fewer procedures upset ^ danga emeiga 

2 The objectives while definite should not be prescriptive. Fixed goals, par- 
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facts, lack of unambiguous language in describing and evaluating facts. 
The derivation of reasonably complete and precise facts must precede , 
and be continuous with the planning of superv’isory programs. A good 
deal of so-called planning in both administration and supervision is really 
vague generalizing. It is often superficial and definitely inaccurate. Ex- 
hortatory and evangelical discussion together with pious hope that 
desirable outcomes will somehow eventuate is substituted for critically 
derived, evaluated, and carefully organized proposals for action. 

Early efforts to derive facts on which to base recommendations and 
action were often very vague. Impressionistic and atmospheric statements 
alKiimrtcd such as: "on the wliole good or bad," "attitude excellent," 
"goml relationship existing.” "the impression made on observers was 
good (or bad or indifferent).” For instance in the Portland, Oregon, 
survey of 1910 we find the following paragraph which is quite typical of 
scores of others; ^ n 


primat)' teacl.crs, the tvork observed in favorably in ability with the 

and in rcsnlls. seemed to be, as a svhole d!rfd^dl"'"r^“'^"’ 

the priin.iry. ’ ^‘^dedly inferior to that observed in 

Similarly, in tl.c Cleveland Survey: < 

.hat the quality of 

'“‘her stands out as full of e„e^’ ^ “neven. Hete and there 
h" ’Phrtc ol action. On the othe^b ““ 'horoughiy in command of 
“ "ad that it “i^rto'S'C 
n°.l. statements ate whollv i “ 

■' "" "I hnosvlng what il mr^ri! furthermore, there 

PoMiand naument fctnally mlm'.!! terms used. The 

'.nlcnce is internally contradictory. "“'"‘"S since the second 
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0 . A survey of growth in understandings, attitudes, appreciations, abili- 
ties, beliavior patterns, tlirough anecdotal and other behavior-recording 
schemes, applied in controlled and in uncontrolled situations 

c. An analysis of the more specific activities engaged in by pupils while 
reciting, studying, participating in planning and carrying on units 
and so forth 

d. A collection of opinions and suggestions from pupils, particularly in 
regard to interests, aims, reaction to types of curriculum materials, to 
teaching techniques, and so forth 


2. Analyze the teaching-learning situation in a search for the antece- 
dents of pupil growth and learning, of failure to grow and learn. Three 
/general procedures are carried on here, simultaneously as a rule, though 
( separately on occasions. 


a. Recall, consider, and discuss the general, common, possible antecedents 
of satisfactory and unsatisfactory growth and achievement. 


Antecedents for learning or for failure are to be found, as has been 
pointed out, within the learner and his processes, the curriculum and the 
materials, the teaching staff and instructional processes, the administra- 
tive policies, the physical setting provided, and in various community 
factors. The staff calls upon its store of professional knowledge built up 
through training and critically analyzed experience. The better the 
training, the more sharply critical has been the analysis of past experi- 
ence, the greater the store of valid material from which to draw. Rec^led 
material may deal with anything from the nature and use of devices, to 
studies of the effect of environment upon failure to learn or upon delin- 
quency in conduct. Special intensive study of some area may be necessary 
in cases where simple recall of ordinary information is not sufficient. 
The recall of pertinent general principles will go on almost automatically 
and merges with the second phase which is separable only for discussion. 

h. Formulate a hypothesis or set of hypotheses stating the probable causa- 
tive factors discovered, the improvement of 'which might lead to improve- 
ment in the learning product. 


The formulation of hypotheses is a natural process in alert minds. 
Hypotheses are bound to arise in the minds of anyone who is scrutinizing 
a situation or data derived therefrom. Tlie process of deriving hypotheses 
may be definitely improved through attention to its nature and controls. 
Capable persons of good training, ability, and experience, with sensitive 
insight into learning situations are likely to diagnose with^ considerable 
accuracy on the basis of preliminary data. Complex situations will call 
for deliberate study of causes and effects. The preliminary tentative 
hypotheses or '‘guesses’' as to anteceden^ must, however, be validated 
through explicit study of the given situation. 


c. Make a systematic analysis 

certainty the factors actually present as 
favorable growth and acliievement. 


lis of the local situation to determine with some 


antecedents of favorable or im- 
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ticularly of pupil achie\ement, make for rigidity and formality. Direc- 
tional progress goals facilitate flexibility. 

4. The supervisory program should include provision for its own 
/ testing or evaluation. An error easy to fall into is post hoc ergo propter 
hoc, that is, assuming that certain results are caused by certain preceding 
events. Very often the same results would have been achieved without the 
preceding events, or with another sequence of preliminaries. This fallacy 
appears naively in many of the recent eduaitional reports and research 
studies. 

In educational reports, another tveakness which in some instances skirts 
very close to unethical practice, is to seize upon whatever results do 
appear, claim credit for them, and assert that these were the results which 
had been desired from the beginning. 

It is necessary that supervisory programs state in advance, with such 
dcrmuencss as precarious and emergent social plans permit, the evidence 
that legitimately may he expected to appear as proof of the efficacy of 
K p an. ri simple situations it may be test scores or statistical state- 
cius. In still others It may be the appearance of objectively observable 
Xrfri ™'=nals. and ,0 forth. In 

ttaMiiL??,.-!’', T'"' changes in teacher or pupil 

urn, tics or attitudes. In more complex situations it may be a subi«:tive 

“"ed^ dctm^rnaT Z "> checks, criteria to be' 

evaluation of supervisory FamWoT* ““a"!?' 

members of tile Lit fre^ participate ' 'democratically with all 

imliolting tlic valuc'a'rd"u'ccTO7it''5u"' body of evidence 

'ivory devices singly. Tlie cxDeriineni*'r'^'*°u'^ planning, or of super- 
iunimariicd in Chapter XVI ^ studies on this problem are 

unponanl enicrprisc gol tlirouglTrTOmberT’"' nny 

•'C general outlines of this nroccsv; t overt. 

"ilKiryision is made herewith. application to 

'ie'il '‘l''ZccpuTZbZcuZZZ‘ development, 

P'oee. ure, a, eppl^eUel. inetrumeL and 

-.eluded in ,l,e evaluation. TheZaL^ 7"”'' are to be 

aniiiig arc prcsenicd in clciail in Cham* “ the products of 

o general .ccliniquc, Th= following is a quick 

'1 become objectives for the sun ^ “ discover needs 

>■ Te<l,niq„„ P™grani. 

«. A lun^. , an/.un d--™- 

In n i " 'Whnique T„"‘l “"‘‘"‘d (> s'rictlv 

" " "npeialnc.) ’ ^“PP'vmenlalion through other 
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d. A cooperative study and evaluation of the use made of courses of study, 
of source units, of spontaneous leads for teaching-learning situations 

e. A cooperative analysis of the socio-physical conditions surrounding the 
particular lesson sequence under scrutiny 

4. Techniques for Finding Factors More Remotely Related to the Immedi- 

ale Situation 

а. A continuing critical analysis of the presently accepted aims, course 
of study, and curriculum 

б. A sun-ey of the training, experience, personal background of the teach- 
ing staff 

c. A survey of the sodal and economic backgrounds of the learners 

d. A survey of the community (details in later chapters) 

e. A continuing surv'ey of new movements in education to determine if 
any have guidance for the local situation 

/. An analysis of administrative policy and procedure; a scrutiny of ad- 
ministrative decisions over a period of years and which relate directly 
to learning 

g. A survey of the physical plant and facilities provided 

The various methods focus attention upon one or another aspect, but 
it must be remembered that effective teaching-learning situations are 
integrated wholes. Enough different surveys must be made and enough 
different types of data secured to ensure a unified picture of the whole 
without unwarranted emphasis on any one part. 

3. Note new departures which might be introduced into the local 
situation. Scientific experimentation is constantly producing new tech- 
niques in all phases of education. Philosophic analysis develops new 
aims and policies, with changed emphases on techniques. Empirical pro- 
cedure in the field produces still other things worthy of attention and 
trial. New items may be teaching procedures, organization of curriculum 
materials, administrative procedures, in-service training techniques, 
cvaluational procedures, and so forth. The introduction, or at least the 
trial, of new procedures and policies is one of the most important char- 
acteristics of the dynamic field of education. Supervisory leadership will 
constantly be suggesting the trial in local situations of new ideas for 
the improvement of the educational product. 

4. Select from the total picture through group discussion a list of 
problems, difficulties, rieeds. State these as objectives for the improvement 
program. The total picture includes the evaluation of the product, the 
analysis of the situation, and scrutiny of new ideas in the field. Certain 
items will be selected for long-term and for short-term attack. These 
become the objectives. Objectives may deal witli any and nil legitimate 
needs which can be met through supervisory assistance. The statements, 
of course, should be definite and concrete, indicating clearly svhat ilie 
aim actually is. Typical errors in the statements of objectives arc (i) 
failure to be definite, (2) confusion between the objective and ilic means, 
and (3) confusion betsveen the objective and a statement of attitude or 
policy. The following specific illustrations taken from actual plans may 
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The general information and tentative hypotheses which have come to 
mind during the preliminary consideration must now be made specific 
through systematic analysis of the factors actually operative in a given 
lituation. 

A general hypothesis might be, for instance, that poor achievement in a 
given instance is due to lack of capacity or ability on the part of the 
learner. A more systematic analysis must be made through the use of 
intelligence tests and through studies of levels of maturity among learners 
and corresponding levels of difficulty in the materials. Appropriateness 
of teaching methods for given levels of maturity and types of materials 
must be scrutinized. Lack of attention which is often listed as a fault 
resident in the pupil, since it is easily obser\'able in his behavior, may be 
found to be due to poor curriculum material, poor gradation of materials, 
lack of necessary supplementary material; to poor teaching personality 
or methods; to poor nutrition; or any of several other causes. The many 
factors and their interrelationships lead to the third step.” 


General techniques tor discovering the factors 
product are briefly summarized here. 


affecting the learning 


I. TeAnique, tor Finding Factors Resident in the Learner 

a. Teij™/s Ly^sist'cmrReXfi^.':L‘i;:r' 

O' -Chers. 

secured throuch indiv:Hi.,f planning conferences; may be 


These will appear in suggestions of teachers, 

secured through Individual inlerSews^of thr"''’y°"‘7'"“'‘' 

ences. Many can be seoirpH through small group confer- 

requested during a given period ^ records of supervisory assistance 

■ ~ O' 8'oups of classroom techniques 
c. A hstmg oi 

^ pa;™L°s' '"'o™«'on or judgment throngh pencil-and- 

units" o!'tS"“‘"® ‘'‘““Ities”^^ “"“‘Sttag- sum- 

ouirnTTiis *^er-pupil planning and as, ° initiating of 

•dieck lisV^nd*”- bSks'^^c”' 

”■ An analjsi’s of s.”4“ us'e™’’"”"'’'' 

• An inlerenin. s„„„„ ‘'““"s 
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d. A cooperative study and evaluation of the use made of courses of study, 
of source units, of spontaneous leads for teaching-learning situations 

e. A cooperative analysis of the socio-physical conditions surrounding the 
particular lesson sequence under scrutiny 

4. Techniques for Finding Factors More Remotely Related to the Immedi- 

ate Situation 

а. A continuing critical anal)’sis of the presently accepted aims, course 
of study, and curriadum 

б. A survey of the training, experience, personal background of the teach- 
ing staff 

c. A suney of the social and economic backgrounds of the learners 

d. A sun-ey of the community (details in later chapters) 

e. A continuing survey of new movements in education to determine if 
any have guidance for the local situation 

/. An analysis of administrative policy and procedure; a scrutiny of ad- 
ministrative decisions over a period of years and which relate directly 
to learning 

g. A sur\'ey of the physical plant and facilities provided 

The various methods focus attention upon one or another aspect, but 
it must be remembered that effective teaching-learning situations are 
integrated wholes. Enough different surveys must be made and enough 
different types of data secured to ensure a unified picture of the whole 
without unwarranted emphasis on any one part. 

3. Note new departures which might be introduced into the local 
situation. Scientific experimentation is constantly producing new tech- 
niques in all phases of education. Philosophic analysis develops new 
aims and policies, with changed emphases on techniques. Empirical pro- 
cedure in the field produces still other things worthy of attention and 
trial. New items may be teaching procedures, organization of curriculum 
materials, administrative procedures, in-service training techniques, 
evaluational procedures, and so forth. The introduction, or at least the 
trial, of new procedures and policies is one of the most important char- 
acteristics of the dynamic field of education. Supervisory leadership will 
constantly be suggesting the trial in local situations of new ideas for 
the improvement of the educational product. 

4. Select from the total picture through group discussion a list of 
problems, difficulties, needs. State these as objectives for the improvement 
program. The total picture includes the evaluation of the product, the 
analysis of the situation, and scrutiny of new ideas in the field. Certain 
items will be selected for long-term and for short-term attack. These 
become the objectives. Objectives may deal with any and all legitimate 
needs which can be met through supendsory assistance. The statements, 
of course should be definite and concrete, indicating clearly what the 
aim actually is Typical errors in the statements of objectives are (1) 
failure to be definite. (2) confusion between the objective and the means, 
and (3) confusion between the objective and a statement of attitude or 
policy. The following specific illustrations taken from actual plans may 
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be o£ assistance. The form of statement may be changed or abbreviated 
as desired. 


Objectives which are broad in scope and wholly sound are: ’ 

To develop understanding of the theory and practice of unit organization 
of teaching materials 

To develop understanding of the theory and practice of creative activity 

To continue work on the construction or reoiTjanization of the course of 
study in health (or social studies, or general science, or second-grade 
activities, and so forth) 

To develop a more unified theory of supervision 

To introduce manuscript writing into the first grade and to improve cursive 
writing in the other grades 

To develop cooperatively an analysis sheet for use by teachers, principals, 
and supervisors in the study of instructional practice 


Objectives which are less broad in scope and wholly sound are: 

To establish a junior first grade to meet the needs of immature children 
svho are not sufficiently developed to profit by typical first-grade work 
To improve the teaching of fundamental skills of arithmetic in fifth grade 
To improve the leaching of work-type reading in the seventh grade 
To assist teachers with the elimination of certain typical language errors 

Srs)" ■" Bi'-'" groups of 

mefic‘'a^d " 7 ‘I'm""' >" «=4ing (or writing, arilh- 

metic, and so forth) apptopnale to the level involved ^ 

^ needaccuraU re- 

-d .0 organise remedial 

'-B dme and continuous ohjec 

To improve (eachers in service 
To reorganize die course of study 

?o ’tear "‘’"'"'•Wlv use of textbooks 
lo teach pupils to think 
To build character 
To assist unsatislactory teachers 
lo create good pupil attitude 

To ,ve pupiis an enriched environment and educational experience 

mrnls „„„ 

structioTf^J?!" general improvement of in- 

. ragueness. While it could 

are drawo tram situations 

"Imnlh t 'T’ >■= ohjectise, in the 
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be a desirable objective in some situations where it is peculiarly neces 
sary to get teachers to contribute at all, it would ordinarily make for 
clt^stness as an objective. It is more easily seen as a vllu”ble by- 
product of a good cooperative program.) ^ 

To have a more helpful program of teaclier conferences, group and indi- 
vidual (U bile this could be an objective, it would be abstract and 
pointless. It IS best used as a means.) 

To establish a link between the supervisor and the teachers through com 
mon participation in activities whose purpose has been accepted by 


To give teachers experience in the processes of democratic action- to secure 
probl'emr™®'^ participation in the solution of supervisory 

Developing the mutuality of responsibility on the part of the staff and the 
community in regard to the individual educational growth of each 
child in the public schools 

To extend the use of demonstration lessons in supervision (This could be 
an objective only by courtesy as it is clearly a means.) 

To encourage and stimulate the teachers (This is vague and meaningless. 

It could be an objective but is more likely a statement of attitude ) 

To keep records of visits ' 

To make use of bulletins and supervisory activities 
To give teachers credit for all contributions made (not an objective but a 
desirable attitude or policy) 


Students often say they “cannot see tvhy” certain of the vague, in- 
definite or incorrect objectives are not objectives. These students should 
be directed to attempt to develop an explicit plan to go with the objective 
m question. The weakness of improperly stated objectives will soon 
.become apparent. 

4. Develop a program of activity under supervisory leadership designed 
to improve underlying conditions and to bring about improvement in the 
products of learning. The problems once selected and defined, the next 
task becomes the cooperative organization of the actual activities of study 
and solution. The following list indicates some of the general means 
available. 


1. Encouragement and assistance to individual teachers in carrying on in 
dividual study on general or specific problems 

2. Cooperative planning of group attack upon general or spedfic problems 

These will utilize any number of subsidiary techniques: 

a. Conferences with indidduals and small groups for the planning of any 
and all kinds of projects 

b. Series of local study groups, general or limited teachers meetings 

c. A local workshop with facilities and personnel available at stated times 

d. Extension courses, summer-sdiool work, leave of absence for study or travel 

e. Cooperatively developed bulletins usually %viih references and study guides 
/. Experimental work, either individual or group, for the development of 

new materials, new evaluational des'ices: for try-out of materials 

g. Committee and study groups to e.xaminc student interests, attitudes, prob 
lems, and needs 

h. Committee work on curriculum improvement or course of study writing 
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i. Visiting teachers in local and outside schools according to plans devised 
by teachers and staff 

j. Visits and conferences by supervisory personnel, usually on call and for 
cooperatively determined purposes 

k. Cooperatively determined programs of directed observatio’i and directed 
teaching 

l . Committees and study groups to examine new texts, to select texts and 
materials 

jn. Exchange of teachers between schools and between systems 

Detailed discussion of these will be found in Chapter XV. 

Special caution: necessity jor specific statements regarding means. 
Many students in training and not a few supervisors fall into serious 
error when developing plans, that of vague generality in designating the 
means to be used. Groups which develop plans cooperatively are less • 
likely to make this error, although many do. It is quite meaningless to 
say that a given objective will be achieved through "a series of meetings,’’ 
"the use of bulletins," "organized demonstration teaching,” "planning 
conferences,” "study groups.” The means must be related specifically and 
in detail to the definite objective. The topics for meetings must be 
specifically staled, the books to be studied named (often with p 3 g€ 
references given), periodical articles to be studied must be listed. The 
function of a workshop in a given program must be specified. Research 
projects must be cleariy defined, with conditions, controls, and evalua- 
mII >>« organized around given topics. 

Methods of developing co8peralive effort on any item must he outlined. 

™ ™ advance in a 

djnamic program hut forecasu can be made 

overemthalizM™ debiting one’s procedures cannot be 

Lke ^ujet ‘im f T ^ *is matter, 

hard in discussion “ stL%7cu7a"n °rXTa!lX‘T"'''"\ 

and can be achieved within a flexfble d^n'l Xam 
There is no standard sequence of .v™. ■ , 

tisory program. One may start with a serie" 7 

of evidence; another will use few or no n,? f for presentation 

extensively in one plan confprf. • stings. Bulletins may be used 

-riy or alt ceriain'^Lis. ha^Xahor^^ 

procedures will enter into any situation Thp supervisory 

ordmanly indicate the general line nF Particular objective should 

of a plan or fog of itXetopmcX^lfbf 

oe so extensive that lack of 
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space prohibus such exliibits. Instruclois should gather collections of 
plans and of logs from the field for use with students. Several good diary 
accounts arc available in periodical literature. A few sharply abbreviated 
descriptions of the clticf fcattires of given plans are included here Note 
that uvo of these programs started directly from the evaluation of the 
learning products, the other two less directly but nonetheless from 
attention to the results being achieved by the learners. 


CASE 1 9 

A Pi^N roR TUE Improvement of Language Instruction in the 
Elementary Grades, Santa Ana, California 

Observations and partial sun-ej-s indicated that the results being achieved by 
the pupils in oral and witten language skills were not satisfactory. The entire 
staff partiapated in a detailed analysis of results and of conditions surrounding- 
the achievements. ^ 

At the first meeting in September, attention was called briefly to the partial 
facts revealed the preceding spring. A more adequate survey was undertaken 
There was placed in the hands of each teacher a bulletin entitled “Selected 
Readings in Elementary English." This contained classified references on various 
phases of language leacliing. Teachers were asked to read briefly for orientation, 
selecting titles with specific reference to their own difficulties. They were also* 
asked to summarize later their own difficulties and needs. 

Based on teachers' suggestions and interviews, four meetings were arranged 
for October and November, eacli one discussing a problem raised by the staff 
Staff members, teacliers, and an outside expert served as chairmen. 

Based on the discussions in the meetings, readings, and further observations 
another bulletin was issued entitled “Samples of Natural and Profitable Situa- 
tions for Speaking," Teachers were asked to check these as natural and legiti* 
ttiate, or artificial and academic 

Simultaneously a summary of a lecture on language teaching by a state de- 
partment specialist was handed out. 

Based on their meetings, readings, and reactions to bulletins, the staff now 
worked out one or two record blanks and criteria for evaluation which they 
were to apply to the pupils' oral and written language. 

This cooperative derivation of the objective and organization of means to 
achieve it unified staff thinking. From then on, meetings, demonstrations, and 
panel discussions attacked the various sub-points sjstematically. 

CASE 2 « 

A Plan for the Improvement of Reading in the Elementary Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Requests for assistance in improving instruction in reading, differences of 
opinion on objectives and techniques, and other items led to a program for the 
improvement of teaching reading. 

Objectives, techniques, and outcomes were analyzed. Each teacher was then 

9 Taken from materials supplied by Superintendent F. A. Henderson and Mks 
Rueneman, elementary supervisor. 

J. Brueckner and Prudence Cutright, “A Technique for Measuring the Ef- 
ficiency of Supervision,” Journal of Educational Research, ^'ol. i6 (December, iga;). 

PP- 323-331: also in a pamphlet published by the Minneapolis Public .‘tfhools. 
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□skccl to prepare lessons svliicli she ihouglit best demonstrated her most effective 
teaching of work t)pe reading. Detailed records were made of materials, types 
of teaching activity, tjpes of pupil reaction. One illustration will clarify this. 
A listing was made of the objectives teachers stated they were pursuing. Analysis 
of the actual conduct of the lessons revealed a list of objectives which were 
actually being affected. The list of claimed objectives and that of actual objec- 
ii\es did not wholly coincide. Some desirable objectives of reading teaching svere 
wholly neglected, others overemphasized. 

A program was developed to improve items which had been neglected and to 
balance the teaching as a whole. First, a series of bulletins were issued dealing 
directly with phases of reading upon which help had been specifically requested 
and upon items revealed by the initial analysis. Second, a series of demonstra- 
tion leisons was held again, based directly upon needs revealed by requests and 
by the analysis of teaching technique. The city was divided into districts and 
teachers were expected to attend the demonstrations and discussions. The lessons 
were taught hy regular classroom teachers who volunteered. Local demonstra- 
tions and disausions were held by principals and teachers in many individual 
builtlmgs. Third, a number of reading specialists, such as Anderson and Bus- 
wc . were brought to the city by tire teachers’ organizations to discuss specific 
pro 1 eins. rourf/i, current literature dealing both with research and with practice 
sas rcc y suppli^. Fifth, members of the Minneapolis research department gave 
ml.rr tel' lecturers and coveriug 


maKd“‘andrc,l,or'’';M‘u *““"8 >''' objectives', 

material,, and method,, ,vl„eh had been covered in initiating the progrim. 

S t " demonstrations, reading and study in all thL pro- 

Xn r? stated, bulletins are 

with stated problems* ^ '^^terials arc to definite materials dealing 

aliould be in the handset ^"01'* Observation outlines 

bawd directly unoii the nritt’ i ‘discussion should follow 

ufKin the actual proceduTesTn tl demonstration 

»>c found in ChapteTx^^vto ^ 

ucais v/iih the evaluation oE supervision. 
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mis emerging interest was the first step. The age-grade status, pupil load, drop- 
outs and failures were all stated statistically. A study of tliose leaving school 
was made With reference to their success in other schools; to the kinds of jobs 
they go into. 

Second, the data from the survey were presented to the school staff and 
further comments emerged. The staff concludbd that before the mechanics of 
a ^idance program were set up it would be well to study the remote reasons 
and implications. (This is a superior re.action and very desirable.) The chairman 
of tlie Sodal Science Department was therefore invited, third, to lead a lecture- 
dis(^ssion on “Sodal Conditions and Their Implications for Guidance." The 
chairman prepared a ten-point discussion outline plus a few readings on the 
questions in the outline. The group was thus prepared well in advance to 
understand the more subtle and remote considerations. 


The fourth step was to analyze local school conditions in the light of the 
background now developed togetlier with possible local objectives. The high- 
school principal prepared a wo-page study guide' with readings as preparation 
for the discussion of local conditions and objectives. Out of this conference 
grew plans for several more detailed discussions of specific aspects of an actual 
guidance program. The fifth step was a meeting on “The Informative Phase 
of a Guidance Program," prepared and led by a classroom teacher who was 
interested in tliis and volunteered. 

[The various other characteristics and processes of a program were taken up 
thus.] ^ 

The program then shifted to presenting this program to the community which 
was done through discussion of local needs, background material now in posses- 
sion of the teachers. Panel discussions which included community leaders were * 
used together with other typical methods of dissemination. 

Presentation and explanation to the student body accompanied this. Student 
participation was prominent. Students organized and carried out a “Go to High 
School" campaign which involved extensive study. An occupational' survey ot 
students’ interests was compiled. 

The program led into a major and vital continuing objective, namely, the 
basic reorganization of the total curriculum offerings. 


CASE 4 

The Development and Installation of a Special Curriculum for 
THE Non-Academic Pupil in a Selected Elementary 
School, Fresno, California 

This was a proposed plan which might or might not be placed in operation. 
Need for the program was based on several considerations. Children came from 
very poor socio-economic groups. Thirty-five nationalities were represented. The 
curriculum and teaching procedures had been for years unduly conservative, 
obviously unfitted to the cliildren. Truancy and indifference were marked, dis- 
ciplinary situations numerous. A few hit-or-miss adjustments had been attempted. 

An analysis was proposed to cover percentage of failure, percentage of re- 
tardation, amount of A.D.A. lost, intelligence levels, numbers and types of 
disciplinary situations, case studies of selected students needing assistance. Data 
were to be summarized and presented to the faculty in diarts and graphs with 
descriptive statements. A list of five penetrating questions was distributed well 
in advance of the meeting: proportion of failures deemed inevitable? Located in 
given strata or areas of the school? Causes of Uicsc and other maladjustments? 

« Account b.isctl on material supplied by Keiiiicili R. Brown, classroom icaciicr. 
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asked 10 prepare lessons rvhkh she thouBlu best demonstrated her most effective 
teaching of work type reading. Detailed retotds were made of mMeniilb typfs 
of teaching activity, types of pupil reaction. One illustration will clarify this. 

A listing was made of the objectives teachers stated they were pursuing. Analysis 
of the actual conduct of the lessons revealed a list of objectives which were 
actually being affected. The list of claimed objectives and that of actual objec- 
tives did not wholly coincide. Some desirable objectives of reading teaching were 
tvholly neglected, others overemphasized. 

A program was developed to improve items which had been neglected and to 
balance the teaching as a whole. First, a series of bulletins were issued dealing 
directly with phases of reading upon which help had been specifically requested 
and upon items revealed by the initial analysis. Second, a series of demonstra- 
tion lessons was held again, based directly upon needs revealed by requests and 
by the analysis of teaching technique. TTie city was divided into districts and 
teachers were expected to attend the demonstrations and discussions. The lessons 
were taught by regular classroom teachers who volunteered. Local demonstra- 
tions and discussions were held by principals and teachers in many individual 
buildings. Third, a number of reading specialists, such as Anderson and Bus- 
well, were brought to the city by the teachers' organizations to discuss specific 
problems. Fourth, current literature dealing both with research and with practice 
was freely supplied. Fifth, members of the Minneapolis research department gave 
special lecture-discussions supplementing the outside lecturers and covering 
other local problems. 

Evaluation was by means of a tesurvey checking the same points, objectives, 
materials, and methods, which had been covered in initiating the program. 

Emphasis should be repeated here that these accounts are general. 
Bulletins, meetings, demonstrations, reading and study in all these pro- 
grams are specific and definite. Problems are clearly stated, bulletins are 
specific, references to study materials are to definite materials dealing 
ivuh stated problems. Demonstrations are preceded by preparation both 
of the lesson and of the group which is to observe. Observation outlines 
siou e m the hands of the observers and discussion should follow 
based directly upon the original needs which initiated the demonstration 
and upon the actual procedures in the lesson. 

beToln program will 

found m Chapter XVI which deals with the evaluation oLupervision. 

CASE 3 II 

Thc iNTaoaucnon or a Gut^ucu Pao=aa„ turo T„a CerroN, 
Arizona, High School 

questions about murse,Taken°Siorto tame lit ““ 

questions. A few criticisms work; pupils asked similar 

^Mauce. The mp™:^:rde„Ttnne^r: rtf 't “ 

courses and casual reading in the emohasis through summer 

done with graduates of high sdiools, ^ placed upon follow-up work 

A suney ol the school and „f Ute c„u.mn„Uy secure lacs bearing upon 
ol‘:cIi:Lr“hr.,L?oT.t'pr“ »■ l---. superi„.=„de„t 
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A s emerg ng .merest was the first step. The age-grade status, pupil load, drop- 
outs and tailures were all stated statistically. A study of those leaving school 
was made with relerence to their success in other schools; to the kinds of iobs 
they go into. •• 

Second, the data from the survey were presented to the scliool staff and 
further comments emerged. The staff concluded that before the mechanics of 
a guidance program were set up it would be well to study the remote reasons 
and implications. (This is a superior reiiction and very desirable.) The chairman 
of the Social Science Department was therefore invited, third, to lead a lecture- 
discussion on “Sodal Conditions and Their Implications for Guidance.” The 
chairman prepared a ten-point discussion outline plus a few readings on the 
questions in the outline. The group was thus prepared well in advance to 
understand the more subtle and remote considerations. 


The fourth step was to analyze local school conditions in the light of the 
background now developed -together with possible local objectives. The high- 
school principal prepared a two-page study guide with readings as preparation 
for the discussion of local conditions and objectives. Out of this conference 
grew plans for several more detailed discussions of specific aspects of an actual 
guidance program. The fifth step was a meeting on "The Informative Phase 
of a Guidance Program,” prepared and led by a classroom teacher who was 
interested in this and volunteered. 

[The various other characteristics and processes of a program were taken up 
thus.] ^ 

The program then shifted to presenting this program to the community which 
was done through discussion of local needs, background material now in posses- 
sion of the teasers. Panel discussions which included commtmity leaders were • 
used together with other typical methods of dissemination. 

Presentation and explanation to the student body accompanied this. Student 
participation was prominent. Students organized and carried out a "Go to High 
School” campaign which involved extensive study. An occupational' survey of 
students' interests was compiled. 

The program led into a major and vital continuing objective, namely, the 
basic reorganization of the total curriculum offerings. 


CASE 4 »= 

The Development and Installation of a Special Curriculum tor 
THE Non-Academic Pupil in a Selected Elementary 
School, Fresno, California 

This was a proposed plan which might or might not be placed in operation. 
Need for the program was based on several cxinsiderations. Children came from 
very poor socio-economic groups. Thirty-five nationalities were rcprcsentccl. The 
curriculum and tcacliing procedures Iiad been for years unduly consersative, 
obviously unfitted to the diildren. Truancy and iiuliffcrcncc were market!, dis- 
ciplinary situations numerous. A few hil-or-miss adjustmciUs had been attempted. 

An analysis was proposed to cover percentage of failure, pcrcent.-igc of rc- 
Umlation, amount of A.D.A. lost, iniclligcncc levels, numbers and types of 
disciplinary situations, case studies of sclcctctl students needing assistance. Data 
were to be summarized and presented to die faculty in charts and graplis svitli 
descriptive statements. A list of five penetrating questions was diitribuictl well 
in advance of the meeting! proportion of failures deemed inesitablc? Located in 
given strata or areas of the school? Causes of these and other mabdjnstnicnis? 

‘^Acanim bases! on material supplies! by Kcimctli R. Ilioswi. iraclier 
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Might the curriculum be at fault? Would we be willing tq study the relation 
between the type of learner and the curriculum? 

The leader hoped to have a study of the objective of the school emerge to- 
gether with a question as to the individual teacher’s part. Excellent references 
on the problems of youth, together with others on adjustment programs being 
developed in other places tvere provided. 

Through a series of meetings on problems selected by the group out Of pre- 
ceding discussions and organized around a set of study questions developed in 
advance of the meeting it was hoped that a number of basic problems would 
be considered leading to a comprehensive and cooperative attack upon curricu- 
lum and teaching technique. Problems whidi might emerge were; causes of 
failure; maturity levels and learning; relation of materials and methods to in- 
dividual needs and interests; pupil participation in planning; "progressive” 
methods of teaching; type of discipline; classroom control with diverse activities: 
and others. 


5. Evaluate the eSectiveness oj the program in the light of accepted 
objectives, by reputable means of appraisal, to determine what improve- 
ment has been achieved. The plan should set forth what criteria and 
instruments of appraisal will be used. Some of these will be well-known 
instruments which are easily available to all. Others will be instruments 
devised by those operating the program as a part of the program itself, 
va uation is a constant and inherent pan of any leaching or supervisory 
activity. The common means ot appraisal are set forth in Chapter VI; 
sp«ific appraisals of given .programs are reviewed in Chapter XVI. 

The characteristics of an acceptable supervisory plan. The details of 
M P-Oups. Certain common 

filing Jpuling™ 

’■ wucrthri'rfm^ “ o' 

probta 'r/aLT “'0. oi the needs and 

and deRnite enough to be achievable, 
with the common long.dm?,*jreS<S ot all"7' 

adjustment should be indicate " " continuous re- 

4- An outline of the aiteria, checks or 1 • 

used in determining the degree ol su«es, acSeTb; .b'eTotrlm “ 

The system\I a wh^ak ho^e^t ^ 

problem in coordination arises. ’ over-all general needs. A 

Line-and-stafi organization in small cities usnall 
nation through the superintendent’s office or thro 
tntemlent in charge ot supertdsion. Coordination^!®! “ 
pushed through a central council, or a superint! “““ “ 

committee set up for that purpose. The central “ 

11 rnc central council or cabinet may 
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include all supervisors and principals, together witli representative 
teachers in systems small enough so that the group will not be unwieldy 
Central councils and committees in larger systems will probably be 
representative bodies with all groups sending elected delegates to the 
meetings. ® 


^ Coordination under democratic organization will be through discus- 
sion in a series of local committees doing the planning which are in turn 
represented in a central committee. Cooperative group decisions are 
characteristic here. Principles and general processes were set forth in 
Chapter III. 


Adaptation of planning and leadership to size of system, type of staff, 
and so forth. The foregoing discussion has been in terms of systems 
possessing requisite time, money, and staff. Obviously, adaptations must 
, be made when time and staff are insufficient. Something can be done in 
every situation, and handicaps should not be permitted to halt super- 
vision. Students who are principals or superintendents in very small 
cities often ask; "How can I do any of these things when I teach all day 
without even a single period for administration or supervision?” This 
question is all too often presented as an indirect defense for a do-nothing 
policy. School officers who do present it and who sincerely desire to carry 
on some supervision should be encouraged to begin just as the staff of a 
large system would begin, namely, by diagnosis of the situation. Careful 
analysis will doubtless reveal that even in the most crowded program 
some supervision is possible. If hard-pressed and harassed superintendents 
and principals do nothing more than inspire the staff to read and discuss 
one good book a semester, they have accomplished something. If they set 
aside one hour a week for conference, if they can answer only a few 
questions for a teacher, if they can dismiss a class for fifteen minutes to 
enable someone to visit a good situation, if they can issue a one-page 
bulletin occasionally, they are to be highly commended. 

Objections to planning. Objections are raised from time to time against 
planning. Certain of these are trivial and silly; others are based on honest 
niisunderstandings and false premises; still others are legitimate and must 
be answered or explained. 

^trst, it is sometimes said that planning takes too much time and work. 

A given system of planning could be so cumbersome, so unnecessarily 
detailed, so arbitrarily imposed from above that it docs take too much 
time and cnerg)’. The criticism, licre is not of planning as a principle but 
of the persons doing the pLinning and of their general philosopliy. Ad- 
ministrative and clerical details in some sptems arc so onerous that no 
time remains for planning. This is equivalent to saying that the super- 
visors Iiave to do so much otiicr work that they cannot do supervision! 
Criticism again rests with persons and general philosophies and not with 
the planning principle. An unqualificfl statement that pl.mning takes 
too much lime and cncrg>‘ Is merely a silly statement. Leadership in 
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planning and participating in planning are just what the entire staff 

second objection states that planning is by nature undemocratic. 
This is such futile nonsense that it would not be discussed here except 
that it is raised by individuals who are quite honest in their ignorance of 
both planning and democracy. W^at is really meant, doubtless, is that 
certain given cases of planning have been carried on undemocratically. 
The truth is that the heart of modern democratic procedure in or out of 
school is the planning of all together for what needs to be done. Genuine 
participation of all types of workers in formulating plans is an essential 
of democracy. Principles and techniques have been presented in Chapters 
il and III. 

An objection often stated separately (but which is actually a part of 
the one just stated, lack of demoCTacy) is that a plan stifles initiative and 
CTcative effort. An arbitrary plan predetermined by one group and im- 
|X)sed upon another will eflcctively discourage initiative, responsibility, 
and creative contribution. The fault lies again with the theory and 
practice of planning held by the given administration. Democratic 
planning is highly cflective in stimulating initiative, the assumption of 
Tcsi>onsibiliiy, and creative contribution. 

Third, it is said that each pupil, eadr teacher, each situation is unique, 
individual, different. \Vt cannot, therefore, ever anticipate the needs of 
a situation or plan in advance the means of meeting the needs. Explana- 
tions arc necessary here. Great emphasis has been placed latterly upon 
the uniqueness of persons and of situations; upon adapting to the not- 
ehetvherc-duplicaicd nature of given persons and situations. This repre- 
’icnts a valuable counterattack upon the authoritarian administration and 
the lock-step educational methods of the older school. Carried to extremes 
It is as detrimental as the extremes of authoritarianism and lock-step 
procedure. Uniqueness of persons and situations is one part of the 
picture; commonalty is another. Planning takes account of both. Com- 
planning by trained personnel includes first, diagnosis of specific 
ZZrT\ r ' fitted, not vaguely and in 

lion to' n '* 1* ^ ^ situation. Planning involves, second, atten- 

^be recurrent 

« Ll? d ml ' '‘"“"■’“'S' sl.untionjwhich is 

nccllry is possible and 

summarizes the 

Xc.ise”and ,h statement of •■definite 

nbiectnes and the organtra.ion of "specific and detailed'’ procedures 
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violates, it is said, the whole nature of modern democratic procedure and 
of modern learning. The writer has no hesitation in discussing ■'definite” 
jec ives and specific” means. The argument turns squarely upon what 
meant by those words. Definite objectives stated in unequi™!, 
language are necessary ivherever sensible persons work togethl. The 
p anning of understandable procedures is similarly necessary. To proceed 

0 ferwise results solely and only in muddle, confusion, chaos. 

he terms “definite” and "specifically planned” do not mean as 
interpreted by some, "fixed," “unchanging,” “imposed.” A definite and 
specific plan is not operated arbitrarily as planned in the beginning Two 
essential points must be recalled. First, the “definite” objectives are 
derived democratically by the group from the actual situation in which 

1 ey are working. Second, planning is always continuous, flexible 

susceptible to change as situations develop. Planning is evolutionary,’ 
emergent, Rowing apace with the situation within which it is planned'. 
Definite objectives and specified means are merely the simplest necessities 
of common sense; they cannot be inherently undemocratic. The emphasis 
throughout this chapter is not upon the plan, nor upon the verb planned 
but upon planning, * 

A fifth objection states that if emphasis is placed on one aspect (or two 
or three) of a teaching-learning situation, the others will suffer. Super- 
vision may, for instance focus upon the improvement of work-type 
reading, whereupon aritlimetic or spelling will suffer. Attention to 
developing social-moral traits in pupils may result in neglect in the 
development of tool skills. A major program of curriculum construction 
niay cause teachers to neglect their everyday teaching, their health and 
so forth. 


The first answer is a simple one; there is no intention to neglect any 
phase of the situation while giving special emphasis to another. Super- 
Msory procedures which increasingly include all workers and wJiich study 
unified situations avoid the criticism. Second, there is considerable ex- 
perimental data available in the literature intlicating that special atten- 
*>on to a special need does not detract from the total program. Good 
programs of special emphasis do, in fact, often increase cflicienc)’ in the 
total program. 


Discussio.n Questions 

Tell in detail of any situations within )our experience where supenision 
yas not planned. Give the local conditions, reasons, and )our suggestions for 

ttnprovement. 


Oral ExcRcisrjs 

I he two exercises following are among the most imponant in die l>ool. Tlicy 
picpare directly for the scriiten exercise uhich follows uhich is itself a funda- 
•»ciual test of the students' undentatuling of die tonne thus far. One or luo 
ilass pcriwls may svcil be dcsotetl to this if lime peniiiis. 
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1 Each student should lonnulate and bring to class mo or three typical 
suncrrisoty objectives. Preietably these should be derived from the actual situa- 
tions in lihiclt the students are noiv working or have worked. One after another, 
these objectives should be analyzed and evaluated by the class. Scope, definite- 
ness, clarity, and so forth, should be judged. Use the materials in the chapter 
as criteria. 

2. A topical objective formulated by a student and evaluated by the group 
may be selected and wiiten on the board. The beginnings of a program may be 
developed through class discussion much as an actual group in the field would 
formulate its program. Two or three objectives may be treated sketchily to show 
the di\ersity of possible attack. Varying suggestions for the same objective should 
be encouraged, since there is no one right procedure for a given problem. All 
that should be required is that suggestions be natural and appropriate, coherent, 
and practicable. 


W^RiTTEN Exercise 

Ample lime should be allowed after class discussion for the formulation of a 
plan which would he sensible for a given situation. 

Students who have operated a plan in a previous position, or who are now 
npenting a plan in a real situation, should be encouraged to bring in their 
plans for analysis and evaluation. The value of these for those who have not 
5ct operated a plan is great. 


^ I. Take any one supervisory objective, preferably one growing out of the 
situatlon siihcrc you work, and develop the possible and very probable means 
ivhich miglu be employed to achieve the objective. 

The plan need not be presented in complete detail but must be developed in 
sufiiacni detail to demonstrate the students* understanding of the proper ad- 
justment of means to objectives: of the use of democratic techniques in deriving 
a plan through group participation. ^ 

in supervisory work or who have never 
IS fn r-?. construct a theoretical plan. This is quite satisfactory. 

nnucip^ "> 


SuccESTED Readings 

contain a chamer"onInl3nlf nvany of ihe yearbooks on supervision 

present chanter but Jarb *npcr'«ory activities. None is as detailed as the 
principles ami procedures 1 *“^ contains differing emphases on the various 

.-Kir ca,, z.ziUWfi., 



Part II 

STUDYING THE SETTING 
FOR LEARNING 


V 

Determining the Objectives of Education 


The importance of objectives. There are very few problems in the field 
o education that can be solved without reference, sooner or later, to the 
objectives of education. The curriculum, for example, is not an end in 
Itself, but a means to an end. and starts Jogically with a consideration 
o the thing for wliich we strive. Teaching methods are always influenced 
by what is to be taught and by what outcomes are desired. The qualities 
that mark the successful teacher, the nature of the materials of instruc- 
tton, and the conditions necessary for efficiency in learning, arc all more 
or less subordinate to the purposes of education. Specialists in measurc- 
ment have only recently been forced to revise ilicir thinking about 
measurement to take into account some of the less frequently meastired 
outcomes of school training such as attitudes, individual adjustment, and 
integration of personality. Supervision is no e.xccption. Both the program 
and its evaluation are given direction by the purposes of education. In 
the last analysis, the means, methods, and materials of super\a‘sion can be 
chosen and evaluated only with reference to the purposes of education. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance of dearly defined 
^and validated needs and objectives as guides to educational activities. 

Man is a goal-seeking animal. He docs not ordinarily participate in 
activity merely for the sake of activity, bm rather for fun, to learn, or 
to improve his lot. These goal-seeking activities of man arc in evidence 
‘til about us. The educational program is only another c.xarnplc of his 
striving for some of the things that lie considers essential to his own 
'vcll-bcing or happiness. To be clTcciivc the program must lead tou*ard 
definite goals. 

In the absence of statctl objectives, one alwa>-s runs the risk of having 
tctiviiy that leads in directions not sought or in conflict svith airrcni 
pupil needs. ^Vithout such objectives, much activity, s^luablc ,ni one 
time, svould persist too long after it has sened its puqxisc. In time 
^mcihing else may come to be desired. Better means of achieving old 
may also be discovered. To asccriain the rciatise dfcctivcncss of 
*^cw and old means they must be omiparctl under different mnditions. 
lor different persons, and for the diffcrcnl |>iu|>ovcs. whicli the) pnrjKut 
M7 
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to sen e. In evaluating educational programs and proposing new ones, as 
we shall in the pages to follow, we must have objectives as referral points 
in the process of discovering and validating worth-while educational 
activity. This applies to the choice of learning experiences, means, 
methods, personnel, and all other aspects of the improvement program. 

Those who have the responsibility for formulating tne objectives of a 
school program as a whole, or of parts thereof— such as for different grade, 
areas of learning, and groups of pupils— have a great responsibility. 
Schools are the agents of society, created to transmit and improve the 
cultural patterns, and to guide the development of competencies, and 
ideals deemed essential to the well-being of its members in their present 
and future responsibilities. If the school is to contribute as effectively 
as it should to the larger program of individual, social, and community 
betterment to which it is hoped it will, those entrusted with the direction 
of its program must be informed about the goals, immediate and remote, 
to be attained. To accomplish what should be accomplished, those re- 
sponsible for the school's program must be leaders in the broadest sense 
of the term. Unfortunately, however, too many of those charged with 
this responsibility are not leaders but routine workers merely performing 
the activities ordinarily associated with their assignments, with very little 
thought about the goals to be attained. Under such conditions there is 
much aimless wandering about. If the purposes for which the schools 
exist are to be realized, supervisors, teachers, administrators, and in a 
mwsure the pupils, too. must envisage the broader purposes of education. 

The determination of the objectives of education is a very complex 
actnity demanding the very best efforts of many persons. Most teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators will not themselves engage in extensive 
stu iM and researches to determine the major or more remote purposes 
c ucation, they must, however, be intelligent about the published 
«lert to the advantages and iimita- 
worlrr 'anous methods commonly used in deriving them. The 
a-iticnl m.'i'l °"'n opinion, upon tradition, or upon un- 

, o' odncation, places himselE in 

?.cW. The ,askn7,nn “r '’>■ careful thinkers in this 

■ of development an 1 ?”-\* **^ objeaives of the different schools, areas 

-rr rr 

with the technimt,.. ^ work, will need to be familiar 

tvith the limitations and p^s'Sk 0 ^' °r' objectives and 

Soda! Significance of olieclivci- m • “ the problem, 

for education but also for rh ' nre important not merely 

objcctiscs of education are uZ7profo!:lti;';VS°''T"'“' 
rounding the school and in turn allM . 1 ,^^ • r * oiv.hzation sur- 
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IZndon Z ‘^=‘PP‘"S- Aching; the 

second on the laborious arts of agriculture, breeding, and handLfK 

In our time we are entering an industrial civilization of technoloRv' 

machmery. and science. At the first stages of development there were 

home education. Informal education in the 

home was adequate. At the second level of the development it became 
necessary to take steps to conserve the social heritage and to help youth 
adapt Itself to the social situation that existed. This was done through 
more or less systematic programs of instruction in which the skills aL 
practices of handicrafts and arts were taught, and essential folklore 
customs, and traditions were handed down. The school was developed 
to supplement the work of other institutions-the home, the church, and 
industry. The very life of the group, the preservation of its possessions 
and the advancement of its interests required the selective transmission of 
Its accumulated knowledges, ideals, and philosophies to the oncomine 
generations. ° 

In recent times the functions of the school have been greatly broad- 
ened. In the simpler civilizations that preceded the present one the school 
played a relatively minor role in the educational process. During the 
past century and a half of industrial civilization the school has developed, 
however, into a major social institution. The needs of this complex so- 
ciety led to the expanding of education to include all children, and 
more recently adults. To meet the demands growing out of various social 
needs various forms of social and vocational education were devised. And 
as time has passed, society has placed even greater responsibility on the 
school, extending its responsibilities to include many functions previ- 
ously assumed by the home, the church, and other agencies. This has 
been true particularly in the field of character, health, and recreational 
training. 

The situation has now developed where it is being recognized more 
and more by those in charge of education that there is serious need of 
considering the extent to which the school is now meeting the extensive 
demands made upon it in a rapidly changing social order. 


SECTION t 

TYPES OF OBJECTIVES ' 

There are many different kinds of objectives. There are many different 
l^inds of objectives depending upon how one views them. Objectives may 
be stated or inferred; they may be long range or immediate; concrete or 
abstract; general or specific; individual or group; they may be those 
sought by pupils, teachers, administrators, parents or other adult mcm- 
of the community: they may be day-to-day objectives; large unit 
or activity objectives; grade objectives; maturity-level objectives; subject 
objectives; areas-of-cxperience objectives; over-all school objectives; or 
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broad social objectives; they may also be course-of-study objectives, and 
on-the-spot teaching objectives. 

To get dearly in mind the subject-matter o£ this chapter we would 
like to comment briefly upon certain of the distinctions involved in these 
different types of objectives. In the discussion of objectives, considerable 
confusion has arisen out of failures to specify the particular kinds of 
objectives under consideration. 

Stated oTid inferred objectives. Objectives are not always stated; some- 
times they have to be inferred from the observation of the behavior of 
those concerned. 

Long-range and immediate objectives. These are relative terms. Goals 
that can be attained in a few minutes, hours, or days are usually referred 
to as immediate; those that take longer spans of time are customarily 
referred to as remote or long-range objectives. Accordingly we speak of 
immediate teaching objectives on the one hand and long-range societal 
objectives on the other. 


Concrete and abstract objectives. One’s goal may be the attainment 
of some very tangible object, such as to spell a certain specified list of 
words; to construct a drainage dam; or to calculate the height of a tower 
through triangulation. Objectives such as these are ordinarily referred to 
as concrete. When one strives for some quality that may characterize or 
arise from any object or group of objects rather than for the objects them- 
sc \es, one is said to seek an abstract value. Happiness, fortune, fame, 
health, wealth, security, mental balance, truth, morality, poise, and the 
like are usually referred to as abstract values. 

General and specific objectives. General objectives are those applying 
to a class of objects as a whole, such as the values to be attained from 
participation in certain types of activities; the outcomes sought in 

"f life >nd education. 

S'? in .heir application and refer to 

eScs S ^ - P-ticular aspects of 
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o«-*Ae-^/-e,< learning and teaching objectives The 
jectives enumerated m courses of study for different units urad 
subjects, schools, and divisions- of the scLoI system U 

and tea'i'r b""™ 

nd teaching objectives are presumably based upon the needs of inrii 
viduai pupils in specific learning and teaching situations. Both types of 
purposes serve a unique and distinctive function. 

lb '' somewhat detailed, but it has been offered in 

he form here presented to clarify certain distinctions commonly lost in 
hor er statements. One may. if he chooses, group these many C ^f 

name "rsT ‘'™ g>-°ups (as is frequently Lne), 

umely, (1) long-range, general, abstract, societal goals; and (2) im- 

S^h^n teaching objectives. At times we 

distinct" materials to follow. Long lists of categories and 

tmctions are difficult to keep in mind; shorter lists frequently present 
extreme oversirhplifications of otherwise very complex phenomena. 

Educational objectives may be considered from the point of view of 
he program as a whole or from the point of view of significant parts, 
he classroom teacher directing the learning activities of third-grade 
pupils in art, for example, while concerned with the educational pro- 
gram as a whole, is more immediately concerned with those values that 
he hopes may arise from the art experiences provided the pupils under 
his direction. The same comment might be made with reference to all 
other officials who have responsibility not for the whole program but 
or parts of it-supervisors of special subjects or activities, grade or high- 
school principals, and consultants of one sort or another. The stiper- 
•ntendent of schools, on the other hand, will need to be especially con- 
cerned with the program as a whole, and the interrelatedness of its several 
parts. This same statement will hold true for other generalists in the 
'cld of education. The fundamental understandings in this area arc 
'cry similar svhen considered from cither point of vicu-, but the intcresis 
uf the persons involved and the approaclics to objectives will be different. 

he teacher will be primarily concerned with the needs of the pupils 
under bis direction and in setting goals commensurate ivith their devel- 
opment and the area of experience in ivliici) he offers Icadersliip. 7 'lic 
generalist will be cliiefly concerned with the consistency and the coher- 
ence of tlic program as a whole, and especially so witli tlic sequence of 
Objectives and their inclusivcncss. ^Vc wish in the materials to follow 
*0 keep in mind these two somewhat different angles from which 
obj'cctivcs may be viewed. 

TJjc importance of personalizetl objccih’cs. The lendcnc)' in discus* 

'j^ns of the program as a whole, and even of parts of the program, is to 
• nnk in Ijighly generalized terms. The fact that these more remote 
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broad social objectives; they may also be course-of-stvdy objectives, and 
on-the-spot teaching objectives. 

To get clearly in mind the subject-matter o£ this chapter we would 
like to comment briefly upon certain of the distinctions involved in these 
diflercnt types of objectives. In the discussion of objectives, considerable 
confusion has arisen out of failures to specify the particular kinds of 
objectives under consideration. 

Stated and inferred objectives. Objectives are not always stated; some- 
times they have to be inferred from the observation of the behavior of 
those concerned. 

Long-range and immediate objectives. These are relative terms. Goals 
that can be attained in a few minutes, hours, or days are usually referred 
to as immediate; those that take longer spans of time are customarily 
referred to as remote or long-range objectives. Accordingly we speak of 
immediate teaching objectives on the one hand and long-range societal 
objectives on the other. 

Concrete and abstract objectives. One’s goal may be the attainment 
of some very tangible object, such as to spell a certain specified list of 
words; to construct a drainage dam; or to calculate the height of a tower 
through triangulation. Objectives such as these are ordinarily referred to 
as concrete. ^Vhen one strives for some quality that may characterize or 
arise from any object or group of objects rather than for the objects them- 
selves, one IS said to seek an abstract value. Happiness, fortune, fame, 
hcalih. wealth, security, mental balance, truth, morality, poise, and the 
like are usually referred to as abstract values 

General objectives are those applying 
n r^lrt t >>= attained from 

clcmcntar\°"l activities; the outcomes sought in 

stX I -"d education. 

limit«l application and refer to 

acTivil .f as*^ particular aspects of 

objectives. earning process, and precisely defined Immediate 

. •sz- "■> *■ - " 

individuals such as those o!/for ninih ™ l’ 
graden; and of/for returning veterans. ® 

Objectives of and for bubUs Ohir>riM.<.^ » 

<>i others tor him. Tcaclim, 'supervisorT Z 

otlier members of the community vill sum P”""“’ T 

pupils; sve hope that pupil piirpLng svln h ? 

” P”‘ needs and settifg objectives."’'’"' 

IKtopIe are hirly ,’veH ^quaTmed whlfth 

the ty.« ol ohjelives .Ha. X rv^risI'S 
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This listing is more functional than the first one which as stated 
reflects common practice with its emphasis upon subject-matter objectives' 

mom 1 ’’T u'" recognizing 

more levels but the four levels here given would seem adequate for the 
purposes of this discussion. ^ 

Objectives may be stated in different forms. The several levels of 
objectives may be stated m any one of the following forms: 


1. As desired behavior, ability to do. or performance 

2. As the mental controls over behavior 
3 * As abstract values to be attained 

4 * As qualities of the person 
5 ' As problems to be solved 


1 . Illustrative statements of objectives stated as desired behavior. 
Objectives stated in terms of desired behavior, or the ability to perform 
various activities may be expressed in terms either of specific activities or 
categories of activities. The objectives quoted on page 154 from the 
Florida state course of study in textiles and clothing are stated in terms 
of problems or questions which imply things to be done; the objectives 
quoted on page 163 from Bobbitt are stated in terms of certain major 
categories into which the major activities of life may be grouped. Other 
illustrations of objectives stated in terms of activities are item 6 of the 
Dayton course of study for the first grade; item 2 of the Santa Barbara 
course of study in music; and item 4 of the Keliher-Bridgman course in 
personal and social living, 

2. Illustrative statements of objectives stated as the mental controls 
over behavior. There are many of these controls. They are usually ex- 
pressed as knowledges, skills, ideals, attitudes, interests, appreciations, 
and the like. The objectives quoted on pages 155-158 from Burton’s 
statement of the objectives for a unit on colonial life arc stated in terms 
of the mental controls over behavior: understandings, appreciations, 
attitudes, specific facts, and skills. The items quoted on page 158 from 
the objectives of science instruction in the Wisconsin Laboratory Scliool 
all involve important skills, understandings, and attitudes. The items 
themselves appear to be slated as abilities to do various things. Tlicrc arc 
itiany illustrations of objectives statc<l as desired feelings, interests, 
attitudes, ideals, and appreciations in the lists of objectives quoted oji 
pages 155-164. Items i. e, 3, 4, 5- 8- and g of the Dayton course of study for 
the first grade; item 1, of the Santa Barbara course of music: items 1 and 

8 of the objectives of the Kclihcr-Bridgman course in personal and social 
living; and items 3, 4, 5, and 0 of the list of general objectives cniimcrateil 
hy the Commission on the Relation of School and College fall in this 
category. 

3 - Illustrative statements of objectives stated as abstract values to he 
"r/n’nir,/. q-iip remote purposes of education are frequently statal in 
terms of abstract values of one sort or another. Hjc statements of 
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ceneralized objectives are important has been frequently emphasized. 
^Vc want here now, however, to emphasize the fact that good teaching 
also presupposes highly individualized and personalized objectives. They 
are individualized in that they may differ from pupil to pupil and per- 
sonalized in the sense that they belong to the pupil— that is, they seem 
important to him and lead to desired goals as far as he is concerned. 
Supervisors and teachers have objectives; but so do pupils. The purpose 
of supervision is to help pupils realize worth-while objectives, and in 
so doing, help them, through intelligent leadership, to grow in desirable 
ways. Such an approach to education demands special attention to indi- 
vidual interests, needs, and capacities. 

Ever)’ pupil by the time that he reaches school has some conception 
of himself, what he likes to do, and what he wants to be. Princess 
Elizabeth said, when asked what she would like to be, that she would 
like to be a horse. There are many studies of what children do and would 
like to do. Illustrations of children’s interests and activities will be given 
later in this chapter. Ordinarily the new type of personalized objectives 
is expressed in terms of what pupils would like to be and do rather than 
in terms of “traits" and the mental prerequisites to successful per- 
formance. The latter way of stating objectives is generally restricted to 
adult modes of thinking. 

Levels of objectives. The levels of objectives may be stated in terms 
of either the pupil’s development or the school’s program.^ We have 
chosen here in agreement with common practice to list the levels of 
o jeetnes in terms of the program. Accordingly, in considering the pro- 
gram as a whole, we svouW like to recognize four levels of objectives; 

1. Unit objectives 

2. Grade objectives 

3. Course and subject objectives 

•1. The broad social objectUes o( school and 


society 


Five levels arc 
four.* 


given by Thompson which may safely be reduced to 

far a, society ^^n be U,oI.Ellrol'as hT^'’ “ciety (inso- 

■■ gmup,'"'”’ P“Toses or objectives of given social 

3 - Tlic tcathet's purposes or objecUves 
I tic pup.fs purposes or objectives 
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a. What common fabrics might be selected? 

b. WTiat new fabrics might be suitable? 

C. What economic considerations udll influence my choice? 

1. AV^hat do I need to know about prices, restrictions, and such buying 

guides as labels and standards? 

2. \Vhat clothing can I afford to buy? 

a. What clothing do I have on hand? 

b. ^Vhat clothing do I need during the coming year? 

Burton * states the outcomes adiieved during a unit in colonial life as 
listed below. The original objectives are dearly implied. 

Outcomes: (O.v a 5B Level) 

A. Understandings that: 

1. The nation, the adv-antages of which we enjoy, was started b) 
people who struggled with wilderness and built self-supporting 
democratic communities across the continent. 

2. The red man's continent was one of vast forests, wide plains, des- 
erts and mountains— full of resources that had not been utilized 
by the Indians. 

3. White men came to e:«plore and settle the continent for such pur- 
poses as: to spread religious teaching: to attain riches through the 
discovery of precious metals, trade with the Indians or acquisition 
of unclaimed land; to establish homes in a land where the type of 

' worship was not dictated; to escape from besetting problems in 

their old liomes and to build a new life; and to satisfy love of ad- 
venture and free life— in short to obtain health, happiness, and 
good fortune. 

4. Topography, climate, native animals and vegetation, attitude of 
the Indians toward die settlers, die cliaracter of the people and the 
purpose of its settlement alTccied the manner of living and the 
success of the various pioneer communities. 

5. The howling wildcniess of the continent was fraught with many 
and dilficuli problems whidi die pioneer had to solve largely 
through his own resourcefulness and courage. 

0 . The early colonizers brought to America the English language and 
laws, European traditions and religion and a knowledge of how to 
utilize die natural resources to live in a more "civilized” or ad- 
vanced way tlian die Indians. 

7. The Indians vverc gradually driven back and ovcnvhclmcd by die 
white man. 

8. That sudi (qualities as courage, self-reliance, imagination and will- 
ingness to work steadily and hard diaracierizc the pioneer. 

9. 'rhe explorers, hunters, trappers and traders preceded the settlers 
into the svilderncss. 

from i0o7 to 1890 the svajs of living were mudi the i.itne in 
c\cr) new scttktncnt— simple, rough and generally dangerous. 'IIjc 
W 3)s of living in New England betisecn >G:o and 1700 stcrc similar 
10 the w.iyi in I'cnnsylvania Isctwecn 1720 ami jSjo ami to those 


< \\'illiam IL Huiton. *^nie Gnitlancc of MjJoi Vi^uh/nl I.r3fning .Actiuiln 
Willtiii the Total IxaniinR .Aci»*it)“ fa pamphlet pul.luhnl hj the aiiihoj. Cam 
Mass. lf>n). pp- 
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Spencer, Herbart, and Thorndike quoted on page 160 are expressed 
in terms of abstract ^•alue of the sort here referred to. There are many 
objectives of this sort in the statement of purposes by the Educational 
Policies Commission, quoted on pages 161-163, example: items 1 and 3 
of the general list and many of the items in the more detailed lists. Items 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 of the Virginia Curriculum are of this sort. 

.j. Illustrative statements of objectives stated as qualities of the person. 
This form of statement is not employed as generally now as formerly. 
By rewording, the following items might be made to conform to this 
form. Courteousness (item 7. Dayton course of study for the first grade, 
p. 19); creativeness (item 4, Santa Barbara course in music, p. 19); self- 
assurance (item A 2, The Needs of Adolescents in the Basic Aspects of 
Eising), and, from the Educational Policies Commission’s listing, char- 
acter (item A 13); cooperativencss (items B, C); judgment (item C 8); 
cfilctcnc) (item C 9). These may also be looked upon as abstract values 
rcfcircd to above; or as ideals-one of the mental controls over behavior. 
5. Ilhutrative statements of objectives stated as problems to be solved. 
liQ problem form of statement is not very well illustrated in the lists of 
1 ustrat.ve objectives quoted here, but the unit objective quoted from 
it textiles and clothing, page 154, is of this sort; 

tdic rcTf f to. 

im d a, n '""'tv'’”' "'■» ‘■'"d many other objective, 

iminVt c '63. 167 are of this problem type. 

Ob c“ es lVercal'lTt"'’ “'''“'"es. To remind the reader of what 
we nt I 1 *? of the discussion 

cLn tr'o c 1 C ,1 f " ““te illustrating the 

fnnow. It i, suggested that tLrcadertttV^The “ 

1. Unit obfeenm. Tlic Florida Stain n 
the ohiccii>c of Unit T nf 1 ^ Department of Education states 

lollotvn" "‘''""“d course in lex.iles and clothing as 
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3. Learned processes involved in cloth-making, soap-making, candle- 
making, skin-tanning, food-preserv'ation, sugar-making, wood-carv- 
ing, quilt- and rug-making 

4; Practiced using reference nwterial: books, maps, and encyclopedia. 
Used indices, tables of contents, card files, and dictionaries 

5. Practiced making oral reports, extemporaneous and prepared 

6. Practiced evaluating materials and in making and taking construc- 
tive criticisms 

7. Practiced English composition— improvement in punctuation, mar- 
gin, indentations, and use of capitals 

8. Practiced correct forms in letter writing 

9. Practiced using tools for construction 

10. Practiced washing, carding, spinning, and weaving wool 

11. Used wall maps and made our maps 

12. Practiced using crayolas, water colors, and calcimine in expres- 
sion of ideas 

13. Learned needed spelling words 

14. Practiced to improve definite handwriting skills' 

15. Practiced measuring yards, feet and indies, figuring cups, pints, 
quarts, and gallons, and computing 

j6. Computed arithmetically the number of years between “then and 
now,” in connection with important liappenings, the ages of leaders 
at the lime of many evenis such as the age of Daniel Boone when 
he killed his first bear 

17. Learned songs of colonial and pioneer life 

18. In addition the following songs were enjoyed: 

“Billy Boy ”— Hour JV, p. 112, 

“The Trontiers ”— Hour IV, p. jO|. 

“Turkey in the Straw”— i\/Mue Hour IV, p. 137. 

“Pop Goes the Weasel ”— Hour IV, p. 147. 

“Danfd Boone”— Eoft .-Irt, p. 

“pioneer"— /ntermedmte Music, p. jo.j. 

“Oh, Susanna”— A/ kj»c Hour JJ, p. gj. 

19. t.eamcd colonial and pioneer dances 

20. Increased skill in: 

1. Reading 

A. For information 

1. Using reference !)OoV .5 cnicicnlly 

a. Using a lahlc of contents and index 

b. .Skimming— leamitiR to read just that part of the page, 
chapter or liook which answers the qticstion 

2. Organizing ni3lcri.il read 

B. For pleasure 
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in tiie norihern woodlands as late as 1890. Tlie frontier gradually 
moted west. Log cabins were first located at Jamestown— then 
Phmouth. While they were being replaced by better, larger frame 
buildings, migrators were building them farther out in the wilder- 
ness. {Editorial note: Esidence indicates that log cabins were not 
extenshely used in New England settlements.) 

in. Pioneers always looked for rivers and valleys to give them the 
easiest way of traveling. Trading posts and forts, which grew into 
cities, were located along or at the fork of watersvays. 

11. While the pioneers did not settle this country with the determina- 
tion to found a nation apart from the mother country, later events 
caused the colonies to go into %var in order to gain independence 
and carve out their own governmental destiny. 

12. Tlie pioneers set up as a guiding governmental principle ideals of 
good democratic living. They are expressed in the Preamble to 
the Constitution. 

13. Tlie fundamental needs of all people are food, clothing, and 
shelter. 


R. Appreciation of: 

1. Colonial and pioneer life as an example of adaptation of life to 
physical and social conditions 

2. Ihe high ideals that guided the colonists in forming a new govern-^ 
ment 

3. The sterling qualities of the pioneer— his courage, hardy endurance, 
resourcefulness, and service (A fetv pioneers manifested the op- 
posite tliaracicrisiics.) 

•1. The influence of the pioneer on our present ways of living 

5 - te ([uaimness and charm of such colonial heirlooms as daguer- 
reotypes, tintypes, samplers, quilts, utensils, rugs, furniture, dishes, 
and so on o > > 

° =>> compared with those 

7. Ucautilul pklutcs, depicting colonial and pioneer lite 
■ n.c necessity ol using wisely the vast resources of our country 

c. 

'■ ri'.crm'irn;'"''"' contributing to a social 
opera on '^'i “Icrance, consideration, co- 

ism 1 ''"“"■''•orkers (li dramatic play 

lialiii, ^ work, health, reading, and language 

pr'obT™ nf mtitcrials in studying .a 

1. Open min, ledness in scrilying 
1 ). ■'ipecifte Facts and Skilh: 

sculemcnts significant clnaracteristics o[ early 

i.iiiiiniial «nnaa'*wUh d'J’tf'* ''.'.''““i''"- reseatcii work, and 
minds tcilain (acls IThc list is'l ‘" ‘''C'C 

early settlers in answer pr„pos“d"q"“es.‘|"n,'"' 
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3. To develop the emotional nature of the child, and guide his impulses 
into worth-while activities 

4. To develop the power to create and respond to the environment 

The Louisiana course of study in science for the elementary schools 
states the objectives of science that it is hoped will be constantly in the 
minds of teachers as science activities are being directed as: ® 

1. To develop an understanding and appreciation of natural elements in 
the environment 

2. To develop in the child the ability to observe carefully and thoroughly, 
and the habit of practicing such observation 

3. To develop the scientific attitude in the children 

Keliher and Bridgman list the objectives of a course in personal and 
social living as certain behavior reactions, as follows: ® 

1. Appreciates that successful family life is the result of conscious effort and 
intelligent behavior 

2. Formulates generalizations and applies them to this area of personal and 
family living 

3. Understands the relationship of the individual and his family to the com- 
munity in which they live 

4. Participates effectively in group discussion 

5. Realizes that desirable character cannot be developed unless people live 
together, take an interest in one another, maintain their own ideals, and 
re.spect the personalities of others 

6. Appreciates that if one has a sound, healthy philosophy of life, though he 
sometimes loses his perspective, he will eventually sec things in their true 
proportion 

The Committee on the Function of Science in General Education of 
the Progressive Education Association stated the science needs of adoles- 
cent youth as follows: 

Tiin Needs of Adolescents in the Basic Aspects or Living 

A. The needs of adolescents in the area of personal living 

1. Personal health 

2. Self-assurance 

3. A saiislying world picture and a workable philosophy of life 

4. A range of personal interests 

5. Esthetic satisfactions 

B. The needs of adolescents in immediate personal-social relationships 

1. The need for increasing mature relationships in Jiome and family 
life 

2. The need for successful and increasingly mature relationships svith 
age mates of both sexes 

3. Sex education 

»“Rcvis«l Course of Study in Sdence for the F.teiuciuary Schools." nultcihi. No. 
tCj (Baton Rouge. La.. Stale Department of Ldutation. 1911), p. 8. 

Alice V. Kclihcr and Ralph T. nrUfgman. “Family Relatioruhips in it>c Sccotulars 
Curriculum." I'atritl lUlucatiou, ^’ol. 4 (April. 193S). pp. iS;-!!)',. 

I'lfKncssisc Education Aswrialion. Sdmcf m Grnrral t'.ducafion, Rri^ori of the 
Conimiiiec on the l unction of Science »n General Education (.Nei» Vorl. I). Applctort 
Centuts Company, Inc.. 193^). 
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VI. Solving arithn.eliB .1 probleim that arive, and computing with 

measurement and figures dobes, 

VU Usins a variety of materials m solving a problem as, map , g 
■ dictionary, bools, visual aids, and museum pieces 

g. Ilhstrntion. of grade objectives. Two iUustrauons o£ grade objec- 

grades 7 and 8, prepared by Lynda 
and taken from die University of Wisconsin "Laboratory Sclioo 


Report”; * 

1. Learning how to read purposelully , u ,1, 

2. Learning to express oneself clearly, concisely, and accurately, o 
written form and orally 

3. Learning the scientific method o! finding a solution to a problem 
Learning to recognize reliable source materials 

5. Learning to work together in a class project 

6. Learning to establish good habits of study 

7. Learning to follow directions 


in 


These are objectives also of wider areas than the grades designated. 
After pointing out that by the end of the first grade the child should 
attain certain very definite goals, the Dayton course of study for the first 
grade enumerates the following objectives for the social studies: ® 


1. An appreciation of the work of others: father, mother, farmer, carpenter, 
etc. 

9. A feeling of responsibility in eating for pets, tools, and materials, clothit^* 
home, school, and neighborhood property 
A pride in work well done 

4. A realization of the value of neatness and orderliness 

5. A respect for the rights and privileges of others 

6. The ability to work and play harmoniously with others 

7. Courtesy and consideration for others 

8. A desire to know more about the world in which we live 

9. A realization that many books contain useful and desired information 

10. An enridicd vocabulary 

Ilcsidcs these outcomes more specific objectives are listed for each 
of the several units of which the course is composed. 

5. lUiulrative subject or course objectives. Many attempts have been 
made to list the objectives for the various school subjects, courses, and 
areas of experience: 


The Curnculum Handhoofe of the Developmental Music Curriculum 
of tlic Santa llarbara Schools lists the objectives of music as follows: ’ 
develop a love for and appreciation of music 
2. To develop the power to sing. play, and listen intelligently, according 
to the pupil s mdiv idual interests and ability 
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3. To develop the emotional nature of the child, and guide his impulses 
into worth-while activities 

4. To develop the power to create and respond to the environment 

The Louisiana course of study in science for the elementary schools 
states the objectives of science that it is hoped will be constantly in the 
minds of teachers as science activities are being directed as: ® 

1. To develop an understanding and appreciation of natural elements in 
the environment 

2. To develop in the child the ability to observe carefully and thoroughly, 
and the habit of practicing such observation 

3. To develop the scientific attitude in the children 

Keliher and Bridgman list the objectives of a course in personal and 
social living as certain behavior reactions, as follows: ® 

1. Appreciates that successful family life is the result of conscious effort and 
intelligent behavior 

2. Formulates generalizations and applies them to this area of personal and 
family living 

3. Understands the relationship of the individual and his family to the com- 
munity in which they live 

4. Participates effectively in group discussion 

5. Realizes that desirable character cannot be developed unless people live 
together, take an interest in one another, maintain their own ideals, and 
re,spect the personalities of others 

6. Appreciates that if one has a sound, healthy philosophy of life, though he 
sometimes loses his perspective, he will eventually see things in their true 
proportion 

The Committee on the Function of Science in General Education of 
the Progressive Education Association stated the science needs of adoles- 
cent youth as follows: 

The Needs of Adolescents in the Basic Aspects or Living 

A. The needs of adolescents in the area of personal living 

1. Personal health 

2. Self-assurance 

3. A satisfying world picture and a workable philosophy of life 

4. A range of personal interests 

5. Esthetic satisfactions 

B. The needs of adolescents in immediate personal-social relailonsliips 

1. The need for increasing mature relationships in Jiome and family 
life 

2. The need for successful and increasingly mature relationships with 
age mates of both sexes 

3. Sex education 

“•'Rcvisetl Course of Study in Science for the F.lcmentary Scliools," Rullctin. \o. 

465 (Baton Rouge, La., State Pepanmenl of Ixlucation. lOp). p. 8. 

» Alice V. KcUher and Ralph 1’- Bridgman, "Family Relationships in the Secoiular^ 
Curriailum.” /’armt /ulucalion, \'ol. 4 (April. 1938). pp. 187-195. 

*0 Pro-’rcsshc Education Associ.ilion, Srience im Ccnrru/ /'(lura/ifrn, RcjKirt of the 
Committee on the Function of Science in General F.ducation (Ness- Voik. I). Appleton 
Century Company, Inc. i93^)* 
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VI. Solving arithmetical problems that arise, and computing with 
measurement and figures 

VII. Using a variety ol materials in solving a problem as, maps, globes, 
dictionary, books, visual aids, and museum pieces 

2. Illustrations of grade objectives. Two illustrations o£ grade objec- 
tives are given below: 

The objectives for science, grades 7 and 8, prepared by Lynda ^Veber 
and taken front the University of Wisconsin “Laboratory School 
Report”: * 

1. Learning how to read purposefully 

2. Learning to express oneself clearly, concisely, and accurately, both in 
written form and orally 

3. Learning the scientific method of finding a solution to a problem 

4. Learning to recognize reliable source materials 

5. Learning to work together in a class project 

6. Learning to establish good habits of study 

7. Learning to follow directions 

These are objectives also of wider areas than the grades designated. 
After pointing out that by the end of the first grade the child should 
attain certain very definite goals, the Dayton course of study for the first 
grade enumerates the following objectives for the social studies: * 

1. An appreciation of the work of others: father, mother, farmer, carpenter, 


а. A feeling ol responsibility in eating tor pets, tools, and materials, clothing, 
home, school, and neighborhood property 

3. A pride in work well done 

4 * A realization of the value of neatness and orderliness 
5 ' "Sbts and privileges of others 

б . The ability to work and play harmoniously with oiheis 

7. Courtesy and consideration for others 

8 . A desire to know more about the world in which we live 

.“o! I'etSst^bX^ 

of the severarunh^'T*^f • specific objectives are listed for each 

areas of experience:'^ various school subjects, courses, and 

oi llic .Santa liarbara''Ml’Mh Curriculum 

.. To develop a ll ^ 7 !^, “ ’ 

=. To develop the m S'’"?"™ 

to the pupil's ind^idual intereXand abdity""" “"“‘Sently. according 

Sr*.- Repost- 

•hU O. Rudy and othen, "A Su»v.«t:. r- 
Cunicvlum llullelhi. No. i (Davton Oh5« « First Grade," 

■ I.eselo,.„,c„ul ^t..sic CtiuiX rj.'S z.o R*"' ®*-®' 

lljiulUlok (Santa Itarbani, Calil,, San^ SchooU)*^ *" A Curriculum 
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5. Recreation 

6 . Expression of esthetic impulses 

7. Expression of religious impulses 

8. Education' 

9. Extension of freedom 

10. Integration of the individual 

11. Exploration 

The Commission on the Relation of School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association classified the more general objectives of 
education as follows: 

1. The development of effective methods of thinking 

2. The cultivation of useful work habits and study skills 

3. The inculcation of social attitudes 

4. The acquisition of -a wide range of significant interests 

5. The development of increased appreciation of music, art, literature, and 
other esthetic experiences 

6. The development of social sensitivity 

7. The development of better personal-social adjustment 

8. The acquisition of important information 
g. The development of physical health 

10. The development of a consistent philosophy of life 

The Educational Policies Commission lists the following; 

1. Self-realization (the educated person) 

2. Human relationship (the educated member of family and community 
group) 

3. Economic efficiency (the educated producer or consumer) 

4. Civic responsibility (the educated citizen) 

These four groups of objectives are further de\eloped as follows: 

A. The Objectives of Self-Realiiation 

1. The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for 
learning. 

2. Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

3. Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

4. Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

5. Number. The educated person solves his problems of comuing and 
calculating. 

6. Sight and Hearing. TIic educated person is skilled in listening and 
obsenlng. 

7. Health Knoivledge. The educated person understands the basic facts 
concerning Iicalth and disease. 

8. Health Habits. Tlic educated person protects bis own health and 
that of his dependents. 

g. Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of 
the community. 

Eugene R .Smith and otliers. Prognssisc Edticaiioti Avwciatlon. Conimi«ion on 
the Relation of School and College. Appraising and Recording ittutent Progrru 
York. llar|>er fc Rrotlici^. > 91 *)' P- ***■ 

>iStcxUlird and others, op. cil., pp. 50'**S- 
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C. The needs of adolescents in social-civic relationships 

1. The scliool and the local community 

2. The regional survey 

3. The wider community 

D. The needs of adolescents in economic relationships 

1. The need for emotional assurance of progress toward adult status 

2. The need for guidance in choosing an occupation and for vocational 
preparation 

3. The need for wise selection and use of goods and services 

4. The need for effective action in solving basic economic problems 


The items in group C are very clumsily stated. 

4. Some illustrative statements of remote school and societal objectives. 
Spencer epitomized the many purposes of education as “complete 
living.” 

Herbart stressed the development of “many-sided interests, so that 
tlie individual might go on into the world equipped with interests and 
abilities in many lines.” 

Thorndike” emphasizes the happiness of man and mankind. Dewey in 
a more extended statement says: ” 


The mm IS to seaire a prc^resslve development of capacities, having due 
regard for indnidual differences, and including a physical basis of vigorous 
health, refined esthetic taste, power to make worth-while use of leisure, ability 
.ind crilically. together with command o£ the tbols and 
E ' 'a ^cmntulated products of past cultures; on the 
nowi ,0 .1 ''.''■elopmem is to be such as will give desire and 

foo ““Pf”"'.' democratic living including poliricai ettirenship, 

socational efficiency, and social good-will. ^ t 

Commission t= defined the general end of 
d e “ t 'c ‘‘'''P'PP'noM of the individual within 

the amework of onr present industrialired democratic society." 

rLLX" e;oCda::f "■ 

a. Production ot g 3 Ta'nd°ser^U:'f andT't'^’ "“turai resources 
duction distribution of the returns of pro- 

3 - ^nsumption of goods and services 

Communication nod transportation of goods and people 

!I 5>penccr. Education (Nevk York 11 \ 1 

‘•Jobsnn F. Hetinrt. The Science nt rn’ * and Company, 1874). 

P='|’;.. «R03). " education (Boston. D. C. Heath and Com- 

The >>acmilbn"cim^Ti>.''i9i9y''*“' ^'^‘■'"'"'“0’ Principle, of Education (New York. 

of the Teaching Ptofessioo." 

•'Alexander J. Stoddard and olhen S’/K'J 
mocrap (WaO.insion. D.C.. EdumiionaJ PoHcies^m "• •« 't^nerican De- 
von Association. 193S). *onci« Commission of the National Ediica- 
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5. Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of 
opinion. 

6. Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s re- 
sources. 

7. Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scien- 
tific advance by its contribution to the general tvelfare. 

8. World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of 
the world community. 

9. Law Observance. The educated person respects the law. 

10. Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

11. Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

12. Devotion to Democracy. Tlie educated citizen acts upon an un- 
swerving loyalty to democratic Ideals. 

It is next to impossible to summarize in a single, all-inclusive statement, 
the general purposes of education. Better direction can ordinarily be 
secured from short lists of statements. Some of the most frequently 
quoted are given below. 

The Commission of Secondary School Curriculum summ^irized the 
major purposes of education as: 

1. Sound health 

2. Worthy home membership 

3. Mastery of the tools, techniques, and spirit of learning 

4. Faithful citizenship^ 

5. Vocational effectiveness 

6. Wise use of leisure time 

7. Ethical character 

Using language somewhat different from that of the original report of 
the Commission, a recent issue of the Journal of the National Education 
Association said: 

The school seeks to prepare every diild, regardless of race or condition, to 
achieve for himself: 

1. A sound mind in a strong and healthy body 

2. A home life that is happy, unselfish and democratic 

3. The ability to read and write, to think, study, and act intelligently 

4. An informed citizenship dedicated to the common good 

5. The knowledge and skill needed to earn a good living 

6. The use of free time for worthy activities and pleasures 

7. Fine spiritual diaracter that is trusted and admired 

Bobbitt employing an activity analysis approach, listed the areas in 
which there should be proficiency' as follows: 

I. Language activities 
a. Health activities 


** V. T. Tliajcf and otlier^. Fducition A«oc’mloti. C«intnb<ion of Sec- 

ondary’ School Ciirrindiim. Hcnrgamiinf’ Secondary Education (New Votk, I). Applcton- 
Cciiltiry Company. Inc.. 1939)- 

>» •'Seven Olijcciixc' of r.diicaiJon.** Journal of the .Yot/o«af Educatum di^oetatwit. 

Vol. *3 (Ntaich. » 95 l). p- .. 

-’*rjanV.lin //fa* to Make a Curtieulutn (Itovton. Hon^jlunn MUlhn Oini 

pam. 192^). 
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10. Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in 
many sports and other pastimes. 

11. Inlelleclual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for 
the use of leisure. 

12. Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

13. Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his 
own life. 


B. The objectives of Human Relationship 

1. Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relation- 
ships first. 

2. Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied 
social life. 

3. Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with others. 

4. Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social be- 
havior. 

5. Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the 
family as a social institution. 

G. CoHscruation of the Home. The educated person conserves family 
ideals. 

7 - /ramemaimg. The educated person is skilled in horaemaking, 

- eniociQ^ tn the Home. The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 


C. The Objectives oi Economic EIBciency 

'' 'Irmiiip*'' knows the satisfaction of good work- 

Th' educated producer understands the 
miiiiremcnts and opportunities tor various jobs. 

paTiom“°"‘' Producer has selected his occu- 

^ °iosen‘’wa'’tLm^''‘"‘’'' pccducer succeeds in his 

h,;;rfws'emctt'"'' 

'■ °Sl?:te P-ducer appreciates the 

'■ hfsZ' plans the economics of 
RniX7his'clpTiXum^ educated consumer develops standards for 
skntul'lmjcr. educated consumer is an informed and 

»PP-P-t= measures to 


D. Tlie Ohjmite, of Ciiic Responsibility 

" hZ„-'“i;™™rm,:-'““‘“‘ “ “""dve to the disparities of 

'■ Sv'""'"'’'' “CIS to correct unsatisfactory con- 

’■ -O- to understand social 

Cn^af J.t.,gme.,t. The educated citi.en has defenses against propa- 
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3. Citizenship activities 

4. General social activities 

5. Spare-time activities 

f). Keeping oneself mentally fit 

7. Religious activities 

8. Parental activities 

9. Unspedalized non-vocationalized activities 

10. The labors of one’s calling 


Some important characteristics of objectives such as the foregoing. 
Tlie foregoing statements of objectives have been reproduced here to 
provide some concrete and tangible illustrations of the specific sorts of 
things that tve have in mind in the discussion of objectives to follow. It 
jnight be well at this point while these materials are still close at hand 
to comment upon certain characteristics that seem to have important 
implications for practice. 


First, they do not illustrate the qualities of completeness, coherence, 
and consistency with which educationalists would and should be con- 
cerned ,n considering the over-all adequacy of the school program. This 
is no au t 0 the objectives, but of the way in which they have been 
rl™!!', ‘ f"'* because ot the limitations of space to 

and v! school objectives tor all units, grades, courses, 

cnce amt would be necessary to illustrate completeness, coher- 

a coinniet hoped that the reader will, however, secure 

systems indT “nd courses of study for one or more school 

1 P”'"' of "iow. 

Obicctivcs-eencr stated are for the most part general 

fes no Xr. ‘".•"’•V'r' 'he needs and objec- 

.it. ation bu of P-P” learning-teaching 

ube r.rgtmiiS:,';' p“^;: tra 

dioughi to exist in *oiTa« ^ upon the common elements 

grade pupils, tts-elve-ycar^oM 'bo^'^ P"?''®’ example, lirst- 

ntents provide valuable ■ returning veterans. Such state- 

uo.bcLcn .o r^ tm th"‘T- " P"'-P''>""“B activities, but must 
TIM. cbjccthr::* as 01 particular pupils, 

inferences, subject to error Th f^oing are inferences, and, like all 
lives is an inductivedcductlvc oneTnTtr^'^'^*'*''*''"® “hjcC" 

lively or deductively or in b ib '' work either indue- 

inductively, one should make concurrently. When working 

grounded in fact; adequately renrcscnr.l,' T Seneralizations are 
accurate. When working dcducdvclv that'" ■ “T’ convincingly 

partictdar, one must show that wl,a,'r„ii ''°™ ‘he general to the 
ailainracni ot the immediate brines one Mlows-that is, the 

the way. This relationship is nm aWaT'^ i"’ “ ^“"hcr goal along 

uonally. (be gcneraliralion that a need established. Conven- 

judgmcnl and subject to the errors of s^d^•'^''''^ “ practical 

errors of sud, judgments. Much checking 
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will need to be done, in most cases, upon these ordinary judgments to be 
reasonably certain of their accuraqr. This applies to inferences arising 
from either systematic investigation or incidental observation. 

Fourth, the objectives as here stated are for the most part highiv 
abstract.2i They represent aspects of objects rather than objects as wholes, 
and are merely the categories under which the more concrete needs of 
pupils have been classified. Some would contend that the objectives of 
education should refer primarily to what exists and only secondarily to 
the qualities of objects. We believe that both approaches have value; 
it should not be forgotten, however, that people differ greatly in their 
capacity for abstract thinking. Possibly if the objectives of education were 
primarily concrete and only secondarily abstract, they would be more 
generally understood and used by teachers. 

SECTION 3 

HELPING TEACHERS AND PUPILS DISCOVER NEEDS 

The types of needs to be here considered. Three types of needs will be 
here considered: (1) the felt needs of pupils; (2) tlie needs of pupils con- 
sidered important by adults: teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
parents, and other adult members of the community; and (3) the broad 
social needs of man and mankind. It is probably unnecessary to say that 
there has been considerable difference of opinion as to the amount of 
emphasis that one should place upon these dilTcrcni types of needs in 
dtoosing objectives for the school’s program. All are important. Althougli 
we shall start with the real and fch needs of pupils, these needs will 
be considered in relation to tlic social setting. The social order will in- 
fluence in no small way the extent and manner in wliich these needs will 
be satisfied, both those of children and of adults. 

Discovering the felt needs of pupils. One of the vciy- wholesome current 
emphases in formulating objectives is the emphasis upon pupil purpos- 
ing. Many people feel that better progress will be made in scltool Avork 
when cogni/ance is taken of the pupil's wishes, attitudes, and <lcsircs. 
The values of children arc not those of grown-ups. Tl\c things that 
children consider of most worth arc vcij- different from those considered 
worth while by adults. This fact is quite clear to those wlio have stoppc<l 
to consider this matter, and it is an importani one to be kepi in niiml in 
formulating educational objectives. 

Many methods have been cmplo)cd in discovering the felt nec<U of 
pupils. Three illusiraiions arc given below: 

I. liragomers hUerrst qurstioitnahe. ^VcntIcH Ilragonicr.-’ Lincoln 
Junior High School. Dcs Moines, used pupil interest questions as a 
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means of securing information from his classes about what they 
like 10 get from the year's experience in science. Illustrative lists 
questions classified according to certain topics are given below: 


A. A,ir and Air Pressure 

1. How dense is the air? 

2. ^\’hnt causes the different densities of the air? 
j. How is artificial air made? 

^\^^at causes air pressure? 

5. W'hy is air at an altitude lighter than air here? 

6. ^Vhal makes air pockets? 

7. Hov/ is air ttansfoimed from hot to cold and back again? 

8. How is liquid air made? 
h. Sound 

1. How are sound waves picked up by radio? 

I. How a.te sound waves sent out for radio? 

5. IVitat causes thunder? 

Difference between mucroie and speaking voice? 

5. How does the voicebox vibrate? 

6. Hosv is a voice recorded on a vicirola record? 

7. How does sound affect work? 

8. Why do different musical notes have a different number of vibra* 
tions? 

9. How can sound travel through wires? 

JO. Why is air necessary in hearing musical sound? 

II. iVhai is an echo? 

12. Why is it difficult for one speaking in the open air to be heard? 

13. NS’hen calling to someone at a considerable distance, is cupping the 
hands before the mouth any advantage? U so, why? 

14. Ifow can deaf children listen to music by resting their hands and 
head upon the frame of a piano? 

15. How docs opening the holes of a saxophone or clarinet affect the 
pjjch? 
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Future: Vocational and Educational; (10) Adjustment to School Work; 
and (n) Curriculum and Teaching Procedures. The items are phrased as 
follows: “In too few school activities,” “Shyness,” “Having no close 
friends,” “Lost— no sense of direction in my life,” “Confused in my re- 
ligious beliefs,” “Moral code weakening,” “Needing to decide on an 
occupation,” “Family opposing my choice of vocation,” “Not liking 
school,” “W^’anting more help from the teacher,” “Slow in reading,” and 
the like. The method provides an excellent means of discovering the felt 
needs of pupils. It is limited to the extent that the problems of the 
persons concerned are circumscribed by their insight and the scope of 
their experience. 

3. Raths offers an instrument for identifying the needs of children 
The instrument contains 160 items indicative of eight groups of needs 
as follows: (1) a feeling of belonging, (2) a sense of achievement, (3) 
economic security, (4) freedom from fear, (5) love and affection, (6) 
freedom from guilt, (7) a share in making decisions, and (8) integi'ation 
in attitudes, beliefs, and values. Some excerpts from the test are given 
below. 

The following statements relate to the feeling of belonging: 

I. I wish I did not have to play by myself so much 

g. I wish I liked more citildren. 

17. I wish I felt as though I really belonged in my school group. 

33. I wish there were more children my age to play with. 

129. I wish children in our neighborhood were friendlier to me. 

The following statements relate to the desire for economic security: 

11. 1 wish I could be sure that my father would always have a steady job. 

27. I wish 1 could have money of my own to spend as 1 please. 

43. I wish our family could afford to give each other better presents a* 
Christmas and on birthdays. 

107. I wish our family could afford to go to doctors and dentists whenever we - 
needed them. 

122. I wish our family Itad enough money so that we didn’t have to worry so 
much about food, clothing, and rent. 

The following statements relate to the feeling of guilt: 

14. I wish I liked Negro children as much as I like white children. 

22. I ^v\s\l I had never lost my temper. 

,38. I wish I had never cheated. 

46. I wish I had never looked down on people who are poor and uneducated. 

62. I wish I had been more obedient. 

4 - Suggestions form the Florida state course of study. Tlie Florida state 
course of study offers the following very helpful suggestions for discover- 
ing and understanding tlic goals and needs of individual pupils: ” 

Louis Uailis and Lawrence MclcaU, “An Instrument for Identifying Some Nectit 
of Ciiildrcn." EdticaUanal jtesearrh IttiUelin. Vol. 24 (October. 1915), pp. iCg-i;;. 19G 

~^Thc Course 0/ Study for Florida rJfmentary Schools, Grades i-6 (TalUJus'cc. 

Fla., State Dep-artment of Ldtication, >933). p- tS- 
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I. Ask the members of the class to anssver questions somewhat similar to 
these: Why do )ou want to come to school? What do you want to learn 
this )ear? Has-e you seen something lately about which you have wondered 
hut about which you could not find the answer? ^Vhat do you like to do 
at school, at home? . . . 

2 ^\^atch the children while they arc playing or working during their free 
time. The books whiclt the diildren use voluntarily, the objects which 
they make, the playthings which they choose, the groups whicli they join, 
and the free discussions— all give to the teacher an excellent idea of the 
things about whicii the children are concerned, 
j. Talk casually to individuals and to small groups letting them take the 
lead in the convers-ation. Occasionally svhen questions are asked, the 
teacher may make mental notes without comment. As soon as possible 
these notes should be recorded for future reference. 

4. Ghe the children an opportunity to tell the others about good times 
they base enjoyed, about the interesting things they are doing or have 
done, and about the things they would like to do . . . 

^ children to collect pictures svhich appeal to them or whicli they 

t ink would appeal to some member of the group. (These pictures may 
be brought to school and classified by the teacher for her own guidance. 
Other objects of interest may be used in a similar manner.) 

.1^ small groups of children catalc^s from ... mailorder houses 

wMrh u using the index. The teacher may 

watdi to see what the diildren look for 

’’’ his free time et 

l>ome eecl rvl.at .merest, are hi, which hi, parenT, know about. 

few ficlils'hafe'l^'V”^'**' 'onsideted important by adults. Very 
Idt e more tntense cultivation in recent years than that of 

'mUeml « "dr “nd varied. Our 

needs in ” '^'“"”"8 hotter acquainted with child nature and 


needs in nrdor .1,.. . , ® -cquainieQ Witii child nature and 

We sliall be conct'm 'f intclligcmly facilitate pupil groivth. 

mem. The dcvelonme^ categories of develop- 

dcs clopmental status of the individual child till be considered 


Srowtl.*^ccd, of chilXen'wonce considering the 

whole child: (i) needs crowinyr growth needs of the 

ilmclopmeni; (2) needs crowing "r physical and motor 

(3) needs growing out of the >T^ental development: 

growing out of the facts of social devHn tlevelopment; (4) neerfs 

of the facts of the all-around devclopmerof growing out 

comment bricnv on each of th«. ^ child. "We shall 

in the svay of a reminder. ^gories of child development, mostly 

chronologically; growing in height and *’'^‘" 8 ' " “ 8 ‘nS 

motor sltll. and coordination; and maturlno''\ ' *"'<='’ 8 *. 

arc cliicn> those of « good phy,lcr™v."L'^'^““'“S=“'‘>- Hf* "oed, 


tronment; protection against 
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disease; good nutrition; opportunities to be active; adequate rest, sleep, 
and relaxation; proper clothes; and good physical management. 

Needs growing ont of the facts of mental growth. The child is growing 
mentally: in sustained attention, in intelligence, in the development of 
concepts and reasoning, and in the acquisition of mental skills and 
language. His needs are for activity and experience. The facts of mental 
growth appear to be better knotvn than those of other types of growth. 

Needs gi'owing out of the facts of emotional growth. The child is 
grotving emotionally: in becoming acquainted with the fundamental 
emotions of fear, anger, and affection; in adjusting to conflicts and in 
developing emotional control. There is a growing need for security, 
social approval, and success 

Needs growing out of the facts of social growth. The child is growing 
socially: developing sympathy, friendships, aggressive and submissive 
behavior, competitive activities, leadership, understanding of other 
people and skill in working with them, and moral values. The needs in 
these areas are for understanding and sympathetic assistance. There will 
be problems unique to early childhood, later childhood, and adolescence. 

Needs growing out of the growth of the child as a whole. The child is 
a developing whole. There is need for well-integrated, wholesome, 
pleasant, forceful, and well-adjusted personalities. The personality needs 
of children are many. 

Suggestions for further reading. The discussion of child needs is not 
meant to supply a fully developed discussion of this subject. Such a dis- 
cussion is beyond the scope of this volume. There is a wealth of materials 
in this field. The following books and the bibliographies contained 
therein may be found helpful: 

Barker, Roger G., and others, Child Behavior aitd Development (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc, 1943)- 
Pryor, Helen B-, As the Child Grows (New York, Silver Burden Co., 1943) . 

Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris ^fay. The Child and His Curriculum (New 
York, D. Appleton-Centur)’ Company. Inc. 1940). 

Pressv, Sidney L., and Robinson, Francis D., Psychology and the New Education 
(New York, Harper fc Brothers, 1944) . 

Gates, Arthur I., Educational Psychology (Netv York. The Macmillan Company, 

1942) • 

JCRSiLD, Arthur T., Child Psychology (New York. Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1940). 
Murphy, Gardner, IMurphy. Lois B., and Newcomb, T. M., Experimental So- 
cial Psychology (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1937). 

Zacijrv. C. B., and Licim*, M., Emotion and Conduct ni Adolescence (New 
York, D. Appleton Centun’ Company, Inc, i9|o). 

Dearborn, Walter F., and Rothney, John \V. M.. Predicting the Child's De- 
velopment (Cambridge. Mass., Sci-.\rt Publishen, 1941). 

Jones, Harold E., Development in Adolescence (New York. D. Appleton-Cen 
tury Company, Inc, I 94 S)* 

Discovering the broad social ncctU of man and mankind. Considerable 
attention has been given in recent years to the dctcrmin.'uion of tlie social 
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needs of man and mankind. As usually happens when a number oi 
persons turn their attention to a complex undertaking, such as the dis- 
co\ery and validation of needs, different ways of doing it arise. At least 
six distinctly different approaches have been employed in determining 
the broad social needs of man and mankind: (i) biological and psycho- 
logical studies of the nature and needs of man; (2) historical studies of 
social trends and institutions; (3) activity analyses of adult life; (4) 
studies of the errors, shortcomings, and difficulties experienced by adults; 
(5) studies of successful and unsuccessful individuals, communities, and 
institutions; and (G) consensus of experts. These sources of information 
relative to needs are not of equal value, but they all attempt to supply in 
one form or another, more accurate data relative to the broad social needs 
of man and mankind. 


Studies oE the original nature and needs of man. Among the more 
fundamentai attacks that have been made upon the determination of 
the needs of man are those dealing with the biological and psychological 
charactcristtcs of man. tf one assumes that education is somehow to 
improve the lot of man and to administer to his needs, then one of the 
cry best sources of the objectives of education will be the many scientific 
rectr'T.T"' =■"<! Thorndike 

naZe and ^ about the dynamics of human 

he discussed surT'°'^ ""orh on this subject 

l e r 2a “"d importance of 

a2tZ ir" ■" o' original tendencies, the 

capacities emt otigmal tendencies, intelligence, sensory 

X " I van s r' ■'"'“''‘or of other human beings, 

...S2,, rsL2“T;-"," Fogress has been 

'luaricr of a centuZn slZ'”’ P’'''*'o'og)'- ^nd medicine during the last 
of man, there is no doubt ttoXhor^ike”""''’ f-*" ’’'“'os'oal needs 
oricinal naiurp nf tw t - early studies of the 

'ormation about itZ'n wantZu^ 

"ouhl improve the educative process ‘o 'hose who 

many quarters . one mZ*'”®’' 

olucation is Ids discussion of ihn ■ • T ™Po"ant contributions to 
Tlinrndike's tlicory of inslinris . o"®'"''* da'erminers of human action, 
by «lucationalisi, a.ul psycholtists bm iltT’ discarded 

'uppon lor Ids insistence uiion the imno ^'o'°g'"' have found ample 
motives in human activities. Whn P®*‘*3ncc of wants, interests, and 
these fundamental determines r»F T ^ ”iO‘lern list of 

•lie reviscsl e.iitiou of Gates’ "'foTslT'' 

i, nothing particu^ one 
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functioning of a biological 


List of organic urges: 


2 . 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 
7 - 
8 . 
9 - 

10 . 

11 . 


Hunger; the craving for food when hungry 
Thirst: the craving for drink when thirsty 

The craving for air rvhen breathing is difficult or air inadequate 
The craving for rest when fatigued ^ 

The craving for sleep svhen drowsy 

The craving for warmth rvhen cold 

The craving for coolness when overheated 

The craving for action ivhen well and rested 

The craving of sex when sexually aroused 

The urge to escape ivhen frightened or injured 

The urge to get rid of painful or disagreeable substances or conditions 


According to this point of view all human activity is initiated and 
sustained by certain urges, drives, desires, or wants. These wants are 
the final determinants of good and bad. useful and useless, right and 
wronp beautiful and ugly. In presenting this view, Thorndike and Gates 
say. 


According to modern psychology, all human activity is initiated and sustained 
by some urge, craving, desire, or want. The young infant is largely immoMe 
until It experiences the craving lor food, or the urge of thirst, or the desire for 
physical activity, or some other want. It then becomes active and the activitv 
continues until the infant’s craving is satisfied, until it secures what it wants’^ 
unless the desire subsides or is overcome by some other urge such as the cravinv 
0 rest from the effects of its own exertions. Unless the infant wants somethimf 
there is no occasion lor striving. When it is actively seeking to satisfy one unre 
such as hunger, the object of that urge, food, is supremely important, valuable' 
good, whereas other things such as noises, movements, toys are at the time rela- 
tively unimportant and undesired. To the infant, then, things take on value 
and importance as they serve to satisfy some childish want. 

IVhat is true of infancy is fundamentally true of all ages. Human cravines 
■n the last analysis, initiate and sustain action. Without them, "the IiiimL’ 
organism would become inert like a wonderful clockwork whose springs Iiatl 
been removed or an engine whose fire had been drawn." Wants, furtlicrmore 
are the final determinants of good and bad, useful and useless, right and wrong 
beautiful and ugly. Things have value and importance only as they serve lo 
satisly the urges which lie back of somebody’s strivings; they are called useless 
bad, wrong, and the like only as they fail to contribute to, or positively thwart, 
some consdous being’s efforts to satisfy las cravings. 


Every individual lias many wants. Some of liis wants are native, arising 
out of biological processes, and some arc acquired. In a very real sense the 
ultimate purpose of education is to supply these normal wants cf man 
•tnd mankind in a tangible way. A modem utopia might ver)- tvell be a 


27 Artlmr 1 . Gates. Psycliotogy for Students of rducalion (Rcvisetl ciHlion. New 
ioik. Tlic Macmillan Company. 1931), p. 187. By jicrmission of The Macroillan Com- 
P-Tny, publishers. 

-* n. L. Thoriuiikc and .\rtimr I. Gates, £lrmrntary Priiicifdes of I'.ducation. pi». 
’G-t". By ]H.'rmiision of The .Macmillan Compatn. putilhiiers. 
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^s•olld oE plenty in which everyone has the opportunity to secure every- 
thing he wants. The amount of labor essential to supplying these wants 
is merely a detail in this larger pattern. Unfortunately, however, man 
lives in a world of many scarcities in which to satisfy one’s own wants 
as fully as one would choose is, in some instances, to stand in the way 
of the satisfaction of the wants of others. Thus, the world of conflict 
arises in which we find ourselves. Under such conditions the problem of 
education and of those interested in social planning becomes that of 
maintaining some balance between the wants of the individual and the 
wants of the larger group of which he is a part. It would seem that we 
might very well desire to have evety person satisfied as long as this does 
not interfere too greatly with the wants of others. Here as elsewhere one 
must pursue the principle of the greatest good or greatest happiness to 
the greatest number of individuals. Although there are numerous 
evidences of the conflicting character of society, there are also many 
instances of the advantages to be gained from cooperation. At times, to 
^tisfy our wants we can do so only through the assistance of others. It 
tsould appear that the cooperative aspects of human relationships may be 
somewhat more in evidence in this than in the past generation, at least 
m t icory if not in practice. Social conventions, moral and legislative acts , 
arc mere y t e rules of fair play in a competing and cooperative society. 

According to this conception of the social order, the most valid sources 
rmn^rni education will be found in the wants of man and 

factlnn nf ^ point of view education should strive for the satis- 
too much from'n"^! individual as far as possible without taking 
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aaordingly most difficult to determine original wants and capacities 
divorced from acquired wants and capacities.- Insofar as it is imprac-' 
ticable to determine the original wants and capacities of man divorced 
from environment, the biological, physiological, or psychological ap- 
proaches to the purposes of education would seem inadequate. IVhethrr 
these original tendencies of man can be discovered and described with 
sufficient accuracy to be of practical value to those responsible for the 
educative process remains to be determined by further study of this 
ptoblem. 


The evolving nature of society in relation to individual needs. In this 
connection it should he emphasized that those responsible for the deriva- 
tion of objectives should not overlook the fact that we live in an evolving 
society. Man is horn with certain cravings, desires, and wants, and certain 
capacities currently present or potential. He lives, however, in a world 
of natural and human objects; and these objects place limitations upon 
what happens to him. They make possible continual redirection and 
elaboration of his motives and acquired tendencies. Man's contact with 
other men and groups of men tends to restrain certain desires and impose 
upon him the conventions of society. They also release action and mul- 
tiply forms of self-expression. In a similar manner man is molded by his 
natural environment. Though certain of the necessities of life are fur- 
nished without toil, most of them are produced by intelligent effort. 
Through creative thinking and effort, each individual may make the 
best of the situation in which he finds himself. In attempting to make the 
best of the situation he develops new means of control, and these give 
rise to new problems, new needs, and new conventions. Language, the 
press, and the school as institutions have provided man with a means ol 
conserving the achievements of the past and present generations for the 
use of future generations. Each generation starts, in a manner, where 
the previous one leaves off. and continues the struggle for improved 
conditions of living. The society in which wc live is ever evolving, thin, 
ever reaching out to satisfy the original and acquired cravings of mail 
and developing new needs and wants. 

The history of social institutions and trends as a source of objectives 
An interesting extension of the psychological theory of human wants will 
be found in Finney's theory — of social wants as determined by the study 
of the history of social institutions. Starting with the principle that the 
needs of man are the ultimate criteria of sahic. Finney suggests that the 
needs of an organism arc revealed in its activities. Inn that the cata- 
loguing of lliesc needs is an incomparably more complex problem than 
that of taking an inventory of animal beh — 'nr. from ivhlch most psyclml. 
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ogists take their point of departure in discussing human values. Almost 
aU human behavior, Finney contends, is learned behavior; the tew in- 
herited rellexes that characterize man throw' little or no light on the real 
nature and needs of man. 

Finney thus suggests that we lift our eyes from the roots of the instincts 
to the foliage of culture in which the real needs of biological man are 
discoverable. To bring order out of complexity, the first enterprise of 
the scientist is classification. A classification, however, of the cultural 
activities of man is already available in the basic and universal institu- 
tions of human life; the family, the state, the church, the school, and 
industry. The universality of these institutions constitutes the evidence 
of their fundamental character. The immediate aim of education is, 
according to Finney, therefore, to prepare young people for effective 
participation in the institutions of society. “The institutions of society 
arc the objectives of education.” 


lUu society evohes; and it is the responsibility of social engineers to guide 
swial evoUuion. so far as possible, toward desirable goals. . . . How shall we de- 
ride whether a given form of the family, or the state, or religion, or what not, 
IS best siuted to the innate needs of man: and svhat constitutes a well-balanced 
wial ration? . , . This is a problem of historical rese.arch, involving a compara- 
ISC study of racial experiences. Many forms of family life, for example, have 
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found in the many recent studies of social trends.** The purpose of such 
long-time historical-status studies of society is ,0 bring into bold relief 
the major social changes that have taken place from time to time in the 
course of events and to describe as fully as time permits the chief charac- 
teristics of the social order as constituted at strategic points in the history 
of man. ' - ^ 

At present we are emerging from a second world war which has taxed 
the resources of all concerned, and placed new responsibilities upon the 
schools. Even before the war our educational leaders had come to ques 
tion seriously the adequacy of current school education in the complex 
social order of which we are a part. A statement of ten social trends 
which seemed to have profound educational implications some ten years 
ago as seen by a national committee of sociologists, economists, historians 
and others interested in this subject is given below. The statement seems 
equally pertinent today; 


Trend 1 Mechanical inventions make possible increased time freed from the 
production of goods and services required for the maintenance of a civen 
standard of living. 

Trend II. Society is today characterized by serious strains due to the failure of 
many of our institutional forms and practices to keep pace with the recent 
rapid rate of industrial change. 

Trend III. The increasing amount of specialization and division of processes 
has increased the interdependence among individuals, communities, and 
nations, and is resulting in an increase of cooperative action. 

Trend IV. The growing complexities of modern life are resulting i„ „„ in- 
crease of large-scale, long-time planning. “ 

Trend V. The machine age reduces the direct personal relationship between 
producer and consumer and thus tends to increase our dependence upon 
forras of social control. * 

Trend VI. AVitli the increasing complexity of society, the source of control of 
a social agency tends to become more remote from its indivitlual benefici- 
aries. 

Trend VH. The intricacies of social rclntionslup have resulted in the increased 
use of expert knowledge and trained leadership. 

Trend VIII. The grossing recognition of individual differences is resulting in 
greater differentiation of the provisions made to people in a democraev 

Trend IX. The dynamic cliaractcr of industrial society, the diversity of* cul- 
tural patterns in modern life, the wider diffusion of knowledge, and the 
rise of the scientific atiiiiulc are tending to weaken ainhoritarian and con- 
sentional controls over human conduct. 

Trend X. The dcvclopnieiii of social cicas-ages, both horizontal and scriical 
is deepening the strains atul tensions in American life. 


To tliesc wc might atltl the great concerns of today for the maintenance 
of peace; better international, interracc, and interclass iiiulersiatuling; 


Ilecetit Social Trends in the Vniled Slates, Rc|>on of ilie I’miilcnt’s Krkrjftli 
Cimimince on Social Tiemb (New Votk, McCniw-llill Hook CornjMti^, Inc.. 1933) 

W. Studclulcr and ollirrs. Social Chanf^e and Tdiiealiim, linttrenth IV/ir- 
t'ooh of ihc DriwTinicm of SujK-rinfrnilctice (U*j«liin:;ion, DC.. Nai»cin.d Idiitaiion 
A.««i.ui„„. pp. ,3.55. 
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rdirious tolerance; and economic security. It is important that the school 
recognize these needs and help provide the edticational foundatton lot 

a better order. . j i 

Some limitations of socialtrends approach to the discovery and valida- 
tion of educational objectives. Like oUier methods oE discovering and 
validating the long-time objectives of education, the social-trends 
approach is not without its own peculiar limitations. In the first place 
it is most difficult to get accurate records of historical events. The data 
of history are based, for the most part, upon incidental observation and 
are most incomplete. Although there is no substitute for history, and its 
contribution is unique, conclusions from historical data will need to be 
drawn with great care. Second, the social conventions, practices and 
trends for any particular historical period may be most undesirable. The 
fact that a given social practice exists cannot be soundly employed to 
justify its social worth, except in a most general sense. Thievery is a 
well-established practice in most social groups, but its presence among 
many peoples and periods of history could scarcely be accepted as satis- 
factory evidence of its desirability. Societies, like individuals, sometimes 
get into blind alleys, and the oihenvise wholesome urges of man may be 
seriously perverted over long periods of time. Though history is a valu- 
able source of ideas about educational objectives, its data must be em- 
ployed with great care. A third shortcoming of the social-trends approach 
to the discovery and validation of educational objectives is its veiy fre- 
quent failure to link trends and events with their social consequences. 
The educationalist in search of valid objectives needs to know not merely 
what look place, but what the eHecis were in the lives of the people con- 
cerned, as well. In other words he must evaluate; and to evaluate, he must 
apply aitena. Of course history may even supply a history of such 
criteria, but they can scarcely be taken for granted. 

The task of preparing useful histories of social trentis is a most 
dilhcult one. Merely to report the trends lor any particular period of 
history without givmg accurate information about the general welfare 
le people under the conditions reported is to fail to supply the kinds 
«'aluation of the trends ob- 
r ” undesintble, depending upon what 
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-should contribute much that is of value to the assistance of those in 
charge of the schools when the work is performed to give proper per- 
spective of events and their effects. 

Activity analyses of adult life. Bobbitt describes the method of activity 
analysis as follows: ^ 

The central theory [of this method] is simple. Human life, however varied 
consists m the performance of specific activities. Education that prepares for 
hfe IS one that prepares definitely and adequately for these specific activities 
However numerous and diverse they may be for any social class, they can be 
discovered. This requires only that one go out into' the world' of affairs and 
discover the particulars of which these affairs consist. These will show the abili- 
ties, attitudes, habits, appreciations, and forms of knowledge that men need 
These wilt be the objectives of the curriculum. They will be numerous, definite, 
and particularized. The curriculum will then be that series of experiences which 
children and youth must have by way of attaining these objectives. 

The activity analysis is greatly superior to incidental observation as a 
means of discovering educational needs, particularly in making needs 
more definite. There have been many excellent formulations of the 
general objectives of education in the past, but because of their generality 
they have produced little change in the educational practice. Such vague, 
high-sounding objectives, as Bode says, have 

...the appearance of being a kind of New Year resolution, formulated in 
conformity with the spirit of the occasion, but with no thought of taking them 
seriously. Our forefathers talked much of character formation and discipline, but 
did not consider it necessary to keep these high purposes in mind when they 
were occupied in drilling defenseless childhood in the forms of Latin syntax. 

The activity analysis presents an effective method of particularizing die 
needs of people. Though the method is not without very real theoretical 
limitations, it has done much to bring home to school people the fact 
that the offerings of the school must be brought into closer agreement 
with demands of everyday living. In this respect, the method has made a 
valuable contribution and may continue to do so when used with proper 
care. 

Some fundamental assumptions underlying the use of the activities 
method. The activities method, as with other methods of determining 
educational needs, is not without limitations. In using this method of 
deriving needs, one makes. at least three assumptions: (i) One assumes 
that tile activities now performed by adults arc desirable. If safc-cracking 
and high-jacking arc found among the activities of mankind, then, the 
application of the mctliod of activity analysis would lead to the inclusion 
of such activities among the legitimate goals of instruction. Of course, 
those using this mctliod of determining educational objectives would 
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eliminate such activities from the training program, but this separation - 
of the desirable and undesirable activities constitutes an important judg- 
ment and should not be left wholly to personal opinion. (2) It is assumed, 
in determining the qualities essential to the successful performance of 
life’s activities, that successful performance can be determined. It is 
essential to the use of the activities method that successful performance be 
distinguished from unsuccessful performance, since it is for successful 
performance that one must train. This distinction of successful from 
unsuccessful performance involves an important judgment that must be 
rendered according to criteria extraneous to the method itself. (3) The 
activity method assumes that the constituents of successful performance 
can he enumerated. Those engaged in making activity analyses of the 
scientific sort have found it most difficult to determine the constituents 
of successful performance.” One must not merely enumerate the con- 
stituents of a given activity, but one must determine those that are essen- 
tial and important. The subjective analyses of untrained observers are 
likely to result in most instances in erroneous conclusions. Much of the 
work in this field has been most unscientific. If this method is to be 
generally employed in determining educational needs, the research in 
this field must conform to the accepted principles of sound research. 

Application of the method of activity analysis should include studies 
of the activities of children. One of the criticisms frequently made of the 
activity-analysis method is that it often assumes that the purpose of 
school education is preparation for adult life. Reference has already been 
made to the fact that although all education is in a manner preparation 
for adulthood, it must not be forgotten that children are human beings 
and as such are entitled to certain considerations in their own rights as 
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of activity analysis to studies of adult life, may, however, under proper 
conditions, become an important source of educational guidance. 
Numerous studies =* can be found in the literature of education of the 
adventure-exploratory activities, of the play activities, and of the iarger 
social activities of children, but no systematic attempt appears to have 
been made to discover the qualities essential to success in these important 
areas of child life. The method of activity analysis may, under proper 
conditions, supply valuable information about the needs of children. 
This point iviil be further developed later in the discussion of methods 
of determining immediate objectives of learning and teaching. 

The job-analysis method. A job analysis is a special form of activities 
analysis in ivhich the object is to determine the major constituents of 
some task or job. It was first used in employment management and voca- 
tional trainings from which its application has been extended to the 
more general field of curriculum construction and to the analysis of the 
constituents of good health, citizenship, and so on. 

Charters gives the following analysis of the position of application clerk 
in a department store: 

1. Meets people who desire to open accounts 

2. Asks them for the information to fill out blank 

3. Telephones or writes form letters for references 

4. Fills out Mercantile Agency blanks 

5. Looks up rating in Dun’s, etc. 

6. Files applications temporarily till references come in 

7. Makes notes of references on blanks and hands to credit chief, who passes 
on them 

8. Enters name, address, and number of applications in index 

9. Answers requests from other firms for references 

The nine duties that an application clerk must perform are shown in 
this list. Clearly, a course of study for tlie training of such clerks will 
deal with these topics. The method furnishes a valuable tool for deriving 
information about specific occupational needs. The assumptions under- 
lying the application of this method are essentially those underlying the 
application of the method of activity analysis. 

Studies of the problems, difficulties, errors, and shortcomings of adults 
as sources of educational needs. Studies of problems, difficulties, errors, 
and shortcomings are forms of activity analysis in which cognizance is 
taken only of the problems, difficulties, mistakes, and deficiencies ob- 
served in the performance of life’s activities instead of all of the abilities, 
kno^vledges, skills, attitudes, and ideals essential to successful uerfor- 

II. C. Lelim.in and Paul A. The Psycholofy of Play /fcUvities (New Vork, 
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mance The point of view behind this approach to needs is that the 
school is only'^a supplementary agency and as such should concern itsel 
in the main with only those phases of life that arc 

or with the phases of life with which persons experience difficulty lor 
example, the errors in one’s spoken language, observed citizenship shor - 
comings, problems arising in maintaining good working relations wit 

Others, and the like. - 

Charters was one of the first to make general use of this method ot 
determining needs in a study of errors in language and grammar. A 
summary of his investigation and those of a number of other individuals 
is presented in Part I of the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, in a section by W. ^V. Charters.*^ A later 
report upon the same subject will be found in Charters’ Ctirricidum 
Construction in which the results from a number of investigations arc 
summarized. In the Pittsburgh study, for example, twenty-three specific 
errors with a frequency of over two hundred constitute 56 per cent of all 
errors in language. The method is here applied to the language errors 
of school children; the same method is applicable to the lacks of adult 
members of society as shown by many studies of maladjustments, crime, 
poverty, and illiteracy. 

The method rests upon essentially the same assumptions as those made 
in applying the method of activity analysis. 

Comparative-causal studies of sutxessful and unsuccessful individuals, 
institutions, and communities. It is often helpful in determining educa- 
tional needs to study the characteristics of successful and unsuccessful 
individuals, institutions, and communities.** 

There have been many investigations of this sort reported in the 
literature of education. Barr,** for example, applied this method in a 
study of the teaching performance of forty-seven good teachers and 
forty-seven poor teachers of the social studies, to discover the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of good and poor teachers. Luella Cole *® used this 
same method in studying students on the college level to determine the 
causes o failure among such students. A similar procedure might be 
followed with the good citizen, the good husband, and so forth. The 
extensively for exploratory purposes, 
he difficulties involved in the application of this method are of two 
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sorts: (I) those arising out of the definition of success or failure (the 
criteria to be employed for this purpose will have to be derived from 
some extraneous source); and (a) those arising from the difficulty of 

etermining the antecedents of the phenomenon under investigation. The 
criteria may not be valid except as they may have been carefully validated 
by other methods. The method cannot thus be employed for the more 
remote purposes of education. These will first have to be determined by 
other methods after which this method may be used with profit. It does 
furnish a valuable means of determining scientifically the proximate 
needs of man and mankind. Even then, it must be used with great care 
and with due consideration to its exploratory character. It may, however, 
be effectively employed as a forerunner to the even more laborious and 
time-consuming experimental method. Under proper conditions it should 
supply valuable information about the more immediate purposes of 
education. 

The consensus of experts. A final source of broad social needs to be 
discussed herein, is the consensus of experts. Man has always had opinions 
about his needs. Sometimes his opinions have been well founded in fact 
and sometimes not. One of the very common sources of educational 
guidance to which school people may turn are the opinions of experts 
and committee reports such as those referred to on pages 159 through 164 
in this chapter. One of the implications of the discussion that has just 
preceded this is that the determination of educational n'eeds should as far 
as possible be the object of careful investigation. Much progress has been 
made in this respect, but more needs to be done. In the meantime one of 
our best sources of guidance will be found in the consensus of experts. 

Limitations of opinions as methods of discovering and validating needs. 
Reference to expert opinion as a source of information relative to the 
broad social objectives of education suggests that some consideration 
should be given to the methods of ascertaining facts in this field. The 
most common one of determining needs is that of opinion, based upon 
reading, incidental observation, and direct experience. Such statements 
of needs are likely, however, to vary greatly in worth, depending upon the 
age, training, mental acuity, experience, and personal idiosyncrasies of 
the persons making the analysis. Currently one hears much more about 
the method of group judgment, which has at least two important ad- 
vantages: (1) some of the limitations of individual training, experience, 
insight, and adjustment are offset by group judgment; and (2) a state- 
ment arising from group judgment, particularly if the group is large and 
composed of persons of considerable prestige, is likely to receive more 
general acceptance than an individual formulation. Both individual and 
group formulations may be made upon at least three levels: (1) the level 
of personal experience and incidental obsciwation already referred to; (2) 
restricted applications of the scientific or philosophic methods based upon 
formal techniques, unexplored assumptions, and unimaginative research; 
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and (a) careful integration of the personal, philosophical, and saciitinc 
approaches, as in a complete act of thought. Both individual and group 
judgment should be improved by the exercise ot greater cave in collecting 
data and making inferences in this field. 

The scientific determination of educational needs. It is commonly 
assumed that science operates in the realm of fact; and philosophy, m 
the realm of value. Such a generalization may be true, but misleading. 
There are two schools of thought about values. The adherents to these 
schools are sometimes referred to as absolutists and relativists. The 
absolutist believes that values are present in objects and relationships 
regardless of whether they are known or not and independent of indi- 
vidual acceptance. The relativist believes that values are personal, and 
present or not, depending upon how they are received by the persons 
concerned. According to the first conception of value, values may be made 
the subject of systematic investigation just as any other fact in nature; 
according to the second conception of value, they lack this stability that 
characterizes other facts of nature and cannot be subjected to systematic 
investigation. The situation is somewhat further complicated by the fact 
that, regardless of whether one is a relativist or an absolutist, individuals 
differ greatly in the sorts of data that they will accept as a sufficient and 
adequate basis for believing that a value judgment is present. It is not 
our intent to attempt a solution of this scientific-philosophical issue but 
to call it to the attention of the reader as another important fact that 
will need to be kept in mind in making value judgments. 

An excellent example of how value judgments arise can be found in 
the field of health. The generalization that good health is desirable 
probably arose originally from just plain personal observation of many 
specific health problems or possibly from philosophical considerations of 
ultimate values, such as health, happiness, goodness, and the like. The 
thinking was probably both inductive and deductive. Having established 
a point of departure, however, through some supreme generalization, 
attention could then be focused upon the discovery of new health values. 
In time the concept was greatly enriched to include the many values 
that we now associate with modem medicine. Once attention is focused 
upon t e means of attaining some value such as health through freedom 
'r*', for facts and principle! and it is 

yvhethrr -a Bas been very successful in this respect. 
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The developments in endocrinology have supplied man with significant 
information bearing upon the relationship of body parts and functions; 
the studies of the nervous system— ner\'e growth and operation— have 
thrown light upon other aspects of man and his needs. Similar informa- 
tion will be found in other fields. Few persons who have not thought 
rather seriously about this realize the extensiveness of the literature 
dealing with the biological needs of man and their importance as a 
source of value judgments. 

The antecedents of happiness, individual efficiency, and social welfare 
are not as easily objectified as are the facts of health; but tremendous 
progress has already been made even in these areas. Unfortunately, much 
of the information that we all need is buried in technical publications of 
one sort or another. But the technical studies of feelings, emotions, atti- 
tudes and ideals all have important bearings upon this important 
subject. It is reasonable to expect that the content of these important 
studies of human needs will become better known in time, and other 
applications of scientific techniques will follow. As the less tangible 
aspects of life and education are brought under careful investigation, 
the needs in these areas will be better defined and validated. The sys- 
tematic validation of individual and group wants and needs is, of course, 
a most difficult task and one that will take many years and involve much 
painstaking investigation, but it can be done if workers in education - 
and related fields will set themselves to it. 

MEETING TEACHERS AND PUTILS CHOOSE GOALS 

Things to keep in mind in choosing goals. In the immediately pre- 
ceding section of this chapter wc were concerned with the discovery of 
needs. "Wc wish now to discuss some of the things that tcaclicrs and 
pupils should keep in mind in choosing learning and teaching objectives. 
There arc three sets of facts that they will need to Itavc at hand in selling 
up objectives: (i) the broad social needs of man and mankind; (2) the 
needs and desclopincntal status of the pupils; and (3) the function of 
the school in the social order- Wc wish now to discuss briefly each of these 
three sets of data that teachers and pupils will need to keep in mind in 
selling immediate learning and tcacliiiig objectives. W'c shall state these 
controls in question form. 

1. Arc the goals in keeping svith the broad social ncctls of man and 
mankind? The first set of farts that teachers and pu[)ils will need to 
consitlcr arc the bioad social needs of man and mankind. T hese have 
already been discussed in ‘^n earlier section of this chapter. They sujjply 
a son of anchorage for the whole program. We shall not discuss these 
further 410W but turn immediaiely 10 the developmental st.Ttus of the 
pupils whicli constitutes a second iiiii>ortani group of facts that teachers 
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and pupils v«ll need to keep in mind in setting immediate learning and 
teaching objectives. 

2. Are the goals in keeping with the needs and developmental status 
o£ the pupils? If school education is to be concerned with the all-around 
development of the whole child, as we have assumed that it is, then we 
will need to consider pupil development from many points of view’; 
physical, social, moial, emotional, and intellectual. In considering status 
we shall desire to ascertain the pupil’s development not merely w'ith 
reference to these broad categories of human activities, but also w’itli 
reference to the mental controls over behavior. The pupil's readiness to 
undertake various types of activities and to seek certain goals W’ill be con- 
ditioned by his general maturity, special capacities, and current interests, 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals, and appreciations. What will appear 
exceedingly worth while at one level of development may appear less im- 
portant at another. These are all things that teachers and pupils w’ill 
need to keep in mind in considering immediate learning and teaching 
objectives. 

The interests, achievements, and capacities of children as delermineis 
of the purposes of education. The tasks to which pupils may be sQt with 
profit at any particular age le\cl depends largely upon three important 
factors; (i) the pupil's past training, experience, and acliievemcnt; (2) 
le pupi s present interests; and (3) the pupil's maturity or capacity lor. 
further growth and achievement. If the pupil lacks the appropriate back- 
pound of training and experience, he may not be ready to participate 
in a given spies of activities with piofit; if lie lacks interest in them, 
tinJT' ^ 'vhich they may become satisfying means, his participa- 
uon n them may be half-hearted and co.ncqnenily inefficient; and it 
inevitable n ttipacily to pursue a given course of action, the 

upon child d f’t't't'U with its many destructive influences 
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character of these pupils’ experiences and their accruing knowledges, 
skills, attitudes, interests, and appreciations will determine in a very real 
way the interests, abilities, and appreciations of these pupils at the next 
succeeding level of instruction. Certain knowledges, skills, attitudes, 
interests, and appreciations will already have been taught or acquired. 
There may be others that should follow. With some, the pupil may have 
had pleasant experiences and with others unpleasant experiences. With 
some, the degree of skill acquired is adequate, and with some, inadequate, 
and so forth. All of these things will determine what the teacher can 
do next, and, consequently, his objectives and those of his pupils. 

The child's interest as a factor in the choice of objectives. The old 
education recognized no discrepancies between the interests of children 
and adults. Children who did not apply themselves to the adult-chosen 
activities of the school were regarded as lazy, indolent, and short-sighted. 
When children expressed their distaste for the things valued by adults, 
they were told that life itself contained many distasteful tasks and the 
training would be good for them. Only gradually have those responsible 
for the school program come to see that the child’s interest in itself is an 
important factor in pupil behavior and learning. Though many persons 
have contributed to this point of view in education, probably no two 
persons have contributed more to it than Thorndike and Dewey, one. as 
a psychologist, and the other as a world-famous philosopher. Time and 
again these two noted educational leaders and their students and 
adherents have emphasized the importance of the child’s interest, both, 
as a factor in the efficiency of learning and as a factor in the child’s own 
well-being. Most educators, today, recognize the importance of the child’s 
interest as a factor in the determination of the objectives of education. 

The problem of bridging the gap between the interests, achievements, 
and capacities of children and those of adults. Reference was made 
earlier in this chapter to the use of history as a source of the more remote 
purposes of education. Later, reference was made to the important 
studies of child development now in progress. Both of these approadics 
to the determination of objectives should, under proper conditions, con- 
tribute impori.int information, the former to the understanding of the 
interests, achievements, and capacities of adults, and the latter to the 
understanding of the interests, acliicvcmenls, and capacities of children. 
One of the most important tasks confronting those responsible for the 
educational enterprise is that of bridging the gap between the interests, 
acliicvcmcnts, and capacities of children and those of adults. Studies of 
these characteristics of cliiUlrcn should supply tc.ichers with valuable 
infonuaiion about the beginning |>oints in education and the conditions 
under wliich ilic cliild can be most efficiently educated. Studies of adults 
should supply tcaclicrs and supervisors with v,alu.iblc iufonu.ation alxnii 
tcnninal aspects of education. The task of the icnclicr is to start with 
the child as he finds him and to lead him along the path to maturity ai 
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effectively as possible, as directly and harmoniously as possible, with 
constant respect for the child’s own wishes and personal integrity. The 
more remote purposes of education may not be in the mind of the child, 
but they must be in the mind of the teacher. The teacher’s task, however, 


is to realize those more remote purposes of education with constant 
respect for the personality of the child, and through efficient leadership 
rather than through compulsion. This goal can ordinarily be efficiently 
attained by employing the child’s present interests to develop socially 
valued new interests along the course to maturity. Many of the objectives 
of education will concern themselves with bridging tlie gap between the 
immaturities of the child and the maturities of adulthood. 


The discovery of the objectives in the relationships between the in- 
terests, achievements, and capacities of children and adults. It has been 
frequently pointed out that the subject-matter and objectives of the old 
education were thoroughly adult in form, content, and- purpose. One of 
the contributions of the new education is its respect for the wishes and 
a iltties of the child. More and more under the drive of the new educa- 
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within his comprehension. Not only are differences in mental capacity 
important for such direct implications, but they are important for their 
indirect influences on pupil interest. It has been known for many years 
that interest and capacity are somehow related, each being in manner the 
product of the other. Ordinarily, interest in any task or activity will 
continue only when the activity serves as a satisfactory means to some 
desired goal; when the activity is within the capacity of the learner, 
difficult enough to challenge his best efforts, and easy enough to be 
within his comprehension; and when the outcome is satisfying and meets 
with social approval. The first condition refers to the pupil’s system of 
"values, which has already been discussed in the preceding section of this 
chapter; the second, to the problem here under discussion; and the last, 
to commonly accepted principles of learning. The activities in which 
children are ordinarily interested are those for which they have the 
necessary maturity and capacity for success. When such activities have 
become associated as means to desired goals of behavior, and the out- 
comes of such activities are satisfying and socially approved, abiding 
interests may emerge in the growing child. The child’s ability to succeed 
in the task at hand is an important condition for continued effort. 

Directional-progress goals. Goals adjusted to both tlie terminal needs 
of society and to the developing needs and maturities of learners are 
currently referred to as "directional-progress” or "directional-process” or 
"developmental task” goals. These goals, as the terms indicate, are con- 
tinuous guide lines along which the learner proceeds as his needs and ma- 
turity permit, arriving eventually at levels associated with adulthood.*® 

3. Are the goals in keeping with the function of the school? The third 
set of facts that teachers and pupils need to keep in mind in setting goals 
relate to the function of the school. There are any number of general 
discussions of the. function of the school, but no precise delineation of 
the school’s responsibilities in this respect. The essence of these general 
statements, insofar as they relate to conditions in this country, may be 
stated in terms such as the following: the objective of education is to 
provide opportunities for continuous intellectual, physical, spiritual, 
and social growth on the part of the individual to the end that he may 
function more capably and more happily as a member of a democratic 
society. 

Two important elements are included in this statement. One is the 
thought that the well-rounded growth of an individual is a basic aim of 
education. This is frequently contrasted with the traditional view of the 
function of education as the imparling of a body of information, or the 
mastery of certain specific skills. Emphasis is placed, in more recent statc- 


<»ror (unher details coucernioa this concept see; 

L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaclion (Boston, D. C.. Heath S: Company, igp). pp. 5 
G, 11, 13. .13I'.|3G, -110-JJ5. 

Willi.im II. Burton, TUf Guidance of Learning Activities (.Ncu* York. D. Appleton 
Century Company, Inc.. 1911). pp- ^S*8|. *48-»jg, 409. 412. 4iG-.|i7, •i.'jfi. 
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ments oE the purposes of education, upon the development of the whole 
personality of the individual in socially acceptable ways. The second 
important element in this statement is its reference to the democratic 
function of education. Education in a democratic society such as ours 
has functions somewhat different from those of an autocracy, monarchy, 
or dictatorship, 

Dewey emphasizes the social function of the school. According to 
Dewey, pupils in the school are to be regarded as “a socially participating 
group, whose activities proceed out of the social needs of the group and 
are aimed at helping the pupils to understand their nature and sig- 
nificance and to satisfy them.” The following statemejtt expresses Dewey’s 
conception of the educative process, as practiced in his laboratory school 
at the University of Chicago: 


In the theory of the school, the first factor in bringing about the desired 
coordination was the establishment of the school as itself a form of community 
life. It was thought that education could prepare the young for future social 
life only when the school was itself a cooperative society on a small scale. The 
imegration of the individual and society is impossible except when the indi- 
yidiial lives in close association with others in the constant and free give-and- 
with happiness and growth in processes of sharing 
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be ‘'clulcl-centered" in a way u’hich ignores, or at least makes little of, social 
relationships and responsibilities. In intent, whatever the failures in accom- 
plishment, the school was "community-centered." It was held that the process 
of mental development is essentially a social process, a process of participation; 
traditional psychology was criticized on the ground that it treated the growth 
of mind as one which occurs in individuals in contact with a merely physical 
environment of things. And as has just been stated, the aim was ability of in- 
ditiduals to live in cooperative integration with others. 

The point of view expressed in the preceding statement is an outcome 
of Dewey's philosophy and psychology, reinforced by the elements of 
strength in the writings of such thinkers as Rousseau, Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
and Herbart. He emphasizes the belief that children will be most effec- 
tively educated if they face problems of significance to themselves, con- 
sider means of solving them, make choices among possible procedures, 
make mistakes and achieve success, and go on to other and more difficult 
problems under the drive of felt need and social inspiration, rather than 
master subject-matter in the traditional end-in-itself sense. Such an 
education will develop free individuals in a society that he and his 
fellows create and reconstruct. 

The Educational Policies Commission emphasizes the hnportance of 
schools in democracy. Democracy and education have developed together. 
The natural environment of America has been particularly congenial to 
the development of free public schools for the children of all the people. 
The emphasis of democracy upon the general welfare, civil liberty, 
government by the consent of the governed, appeal to reason, and the 
pursuit of happiness are also the purposes of the modern school. The 
Educational Policies Commission has emphasized the interrelatedness of 
democracy and education in achieving each of these goals. Democracy in 
government has been a long-sought ideal. The efficient functioning of a 
democracy is dependent, however, upon a well-informed, unprejudiced 
free electorate willing to settle problems by appeal to reason rather than 
force. Popular government without universal education is a travesty. 
Democracy endows the individual with important rights and expects him 
to assume certain responsibilities. Education is the ultimate guarantee of 
these rights and responsibilities. Democracy repudiates violence; schools 
teach the way of reason. The general welfare is decreased by social lag. 
"An important function of education, as an agent of the general welfare, 
is to encourage a continuing and critical appraisal of the suitability of 
all existing social institutions to the needs of people in the current social 
scene.” Opportunity to secure happiness is also a democratic ideal; but 
happiness involves initiative and wisdom in making judgments. Schools 
provide the experience that makes probable the realization of happiness. 
Both democracy and education are concerned with the abundant life. 
The ability to daim and live the abundant life is not innate; it must be 
acquired. 

The above paragraph is a very brief summary of the Education.!! 
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Policies Commission statement of the close relationship between 
democracy and education.*® 

The Commission on Teacher Education summarizes the school's re- 
sponsibilities as follows: 

In performing its basic responsibility the American school should demon- 
strate the characteristics that are esteemed by our culture and desired for our 
children. It should respect itself as well as other institutions; it should cooperate 
with the latter to common ends; it should be guided in decisions by the use 
of its own powers of reason. The school neither can nor should, of course, be a 
complete law unto itself: it is an integral part of a greater social whole; it is 
always, and properly, subject to some larger social authority. Yet it should 
possess the same sort of freedom tliat other institutions and all citizens in a 
democracy require, and it should exercise this freedom positively. Here, again, 
the importance of balancing centralization with decentralization, of encouraging 
spontaneity and self-discipline, of planning rationally in rehition to the impera- 
tives of given situations, is evident. Each school should share in determining 
what social and personal needs are pressing so far as the children of its par- 
ticular community are concerned. It should share in deciding which of these 
needs, and ra what degrees, it should itself undeitale to satisfy, taking into 
nf '‘•““■'onal potentialities ot other social institutions- 
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practical arts, and in the maintenance and improvement of American society, 
as our society, in the world of nations. So conceived, education seems to tran- 
scend pur poor powers of accomplishment. It does in fact, if perfection be ex- 
pected; but such is the primary business of public education in the United 
States; theory supports it; practice inadequately illustrates and confirms it. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals basing its 
report upon the summary of a report by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission lists the following ten imperative needs of youth: 

1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant 
in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experi- 
ence as \s’ell as edvication in the skills and knosvledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and coinpetent in the performance 
of their obligations as members of the community and citizens of the 
state and nation. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the in- 
dividual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer 
and the economic consequences of their acts. 

b. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence of 
science-on human life, and the main sdeniific facts concerning the nature 
of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual 
with those that are socially useful. 

g.. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work 
cooperatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 

Statements such as the above provide only a very general definition 
of the functions of the school, but they are important nonetheless in pro- 
viding general orientation. On the other hand detailed prescription is 
not in keeping with the democratic way of life to which tve as a people 
are committed. Nor is the school a static institution with fixed relation- 
ships. Possibly the following questions will aid teachers and pupils in 
choosing goals commensurate with the function of the school: 

1. 'Would the goal if achieved promote the democratic way of lift? 

Free public education and democracy have grown up together. The 
sdiool is a creation of and instrument for die democratic way of life. 
The scliool more than other institutions is presumed to promote 
democracy in human relationslnps. 

« National Association of Secondary-School Prindpals, Planning: for American Youth 
(Washington, D.C., National Education Association, i^u). p. 10. 
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2. Would the goal if achieved promote good dti?enship? 

Government of, for, and by the people presupposes an intelligent 
citizenry. The school has a primary responsibility in promoting good 
citizenship. 

3. Would the goal if achieved promote the all-around development of the 
whole child? 

The state is concerned with the education of the whole child. The 
trend in this direction seems well established. 

4. Would the goal if achieved promote the general welfare? 

The counterpart to question 3 is question 4. Not only is the school 
responsible for the all-around development of the individual child, 
but for the promotion of the general welfare. One of the constitu- 
tional supports for free public education will be found in the general 
welfare clause. 

,H. Is the goal within the educational potentialities of the school? 

The school is only one among many educational institutions; to wit, 
the home, church, trade guilds and unions, industry, service clubs, 
and many other private and governmental agencies. ^Vhat is under- 
taken in the school should be within its own educational potentiali- 
ties and not already adequately performed by other agencies. 


Relation of the school and other social agencies. An important item 
to be borne in mind in considering educational objectives is the fact that 
nffp ^ many agencies of the community which 
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Some of the more important characteristics of a well-formulated state- 
ment of objectives are summarized below; 

1. They should be clearly stated. 

Almost everyone has some conception of pupil and community needs 
but these conceptions may be quite nebular in many instances and 
need careful definition. Choosing the most effective form of state- 
ment is not an easy matter. Words do not always mean the same 
thing to all people or even to the same persons at different times. 

2. They should be socially desirable, reflecting both individual and group 
needs. 

There are really three suggestions contained in this statement; first, 
tliat objectives should reflect social needs; second, that they should 
reflect both individual and group needs; and third, that they should 
do this acairately. 

3. They should be reasonably complete. 

The list of objectives may be excellent as far as they go, but incom- 
plete. One of the advantages of having objectives formulated by 
communities and groups of persons is that this procedure provides 
one check at least on highly individualistic objectives, 

4. They should be acceptable to those concerned. 

Values may be considered absolute, and subject to scientific valida- 
tion or relative and dependent upon personal preference for their 
acceptance. A value may be well validated and acceptable to most 
adults, but not acceptable by youth or very young children. It may 
be acceptable to school people and not to parents, and so on. The 
movement for the codperative listing of objectives tends to produce 
objectives of greater and more general acceptability. 

5. They should be coherent and internally consistent. 

Many statements of objectives are fragmentary, lack unity, and in- 
ternal ccmsistency. The lack ot internal consistency in various state- 
ments of objectives has been the subject of considerable criticism. 
Not infrequently one finds side by side in the same statement many 
goals that would seem to lead in somewhat different directions if not 
actually in opposite directions. Besides having the quality of con- 
sistency the statement as a whole should have unity and coherence. 

6 . They should take cognizance of the principle of relative values. 

Time, money, and energy ate not limitless. There are many objects 
that it would be satisfying to have %v’ere time, money, and energy 
limitless commodities. Every objective must be considered, therefore, 
in relation to every .other objective, 

7. They should be in a form that will facilitate the choice of learning and 
teaching activities. 

There have been many formulations of objectives. Many people be- 
lieve that iliese many formulations have not influenced practice as 
mudi as tliey should. Most of (hem lack the dynamic qualities that 
impel action. 

8. They should be attainable and within the interest range, and capacity 
of the learner and the available resources. 

Three facts are emphasired in iliis staicnicjit: objectives must be, 
first of all, commensurate with the maturity and caji.icity of the 
learner; secondly, svithin die interest range of the learner; .Tnd third, 
•u'iibjn limits placed by the resources available. 
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g. They should be developmental, have sequence, and lead on from one 
goal to another. , 

Growth is a continuous process. Accordingly, there must be con- 
tinuity and relatedness in the purposes of education. One purpose 
should lead to another and so on to the more remote values of life 
and education. There is too mudi disconnectedness in most state- 
ments of objectives. 

10. They should be susceptible of evaluation. 

As far as possible the goals of education should be stated in a form 
such that progress in their attainment may be readily ascertained. 
Knowledge of progress is an important condition for effective 
learning. 

SECTION 5 

SOME FINAL CONSIDERATIONS TO BE KEPT IN MIND 
IN FORMULATING OBJECTIVES 


Objectives are not easily identified. It is relatively easy to ascertain the 
wants of persons but difficult to identify their needs. J^ecds arc not 
sensed directly, but are inferred from collectible facts about human 
beings. There are many errors both of fact and of interpretation. Before 
one can reach dependable judgments about the needs of persons, one 
must have substantiated facts about human nature and the social order. 
^ o get these facts is, if well done, a difficult task demanding much 
information and keen insight. People differ greatly in what they sec in 
experience. In the realm of remote objectives, the democratic way of life 
IS, or many, t e ultimate goal. To some, human welfare and happiness 
are the ultimate goals; to others, the goals are service and sacrifice. All 

re?net!or?“ "'u “'ey are subject to 

mTim M r desirability still re- 

™t of d e in choosing teacher and pupil grals arise 

™ 1 o t nlon T'"' '■'f ™ are many people 
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tangible, and immediate. It i, 6°“'* are 

others who find help and direcSn h w 7''"“’ 
remote purposes of education. When we^sk Ih 7’’' ““ 

tives of education arc or should be th “'"dote, what the objec- 
the persons concerned and how look a'rtl'"" "P°" 

.Sidcr both aspects of the matter. ' 
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We need to distinguish between teacher and pupil objectives. Much 
has been said in the immediately preceding section oE this chapter about 
the discovery and validation o£ pupil needs. Pupil needs can be looked at 
from two points of view: (i) from the pupil’s point of view; and (2) from 
the adult’s point of view. The difference between these points of view 
will be very great when we think of very young children on the one 
hand and fully matured middle-aged people on the other. As youngsters 
pass from elementary school into high school, college, or adult extension 
classes, the gap narrows. Even at the high-school and college level, the 
gap is still, however, very great. Accordingly, teachers, parents, and super- 
visors always have the problem of knowing W'hat to do in satisfying the 
pupil's present interests and needs, and at the same time of leading on 
to more mature interests and activities. There are those who believe 
that children will grow up naturally and satisfactorily if left to their own 
whims and fancies. Few would, however, allow very young children to 
experiment with very dangerous mechanical devices, deadly poisons, or 
certain death. Admittedly, child life is frequently spoiled by overly 
anxious adults. They want children to become adults too soon and loo 
rapidly. The child resists and a standing battle is begun. 

"We hope that each child may have some part in discovering his oivn 
needs and in choosing goals. The trend is very definitely totvard basing 
’ instruction on purposeful ptipil activity. And to get purposeful pupil 
activity, the pupil must participate in the consideration of his needs and 
in setting goals. Examples of liow some tcacliers have secured tlie as- 
sistance of pupils in ascertaining their needs were given earlier in this 
fliaptcr. One can ask pupils to describe the sorts of persons tlicy ^rould 
like to be, ways that they iniglu have fun or help other people, the tilings 
that they like to do and why, the clifTicultics they experience in specified 
activities and the like. For an extended discussion of pupil participation 
in educational planning, sec Giles, Trnchcr-PulJil Plnnmn^.^- 

Our problem is a dual one: (1) discovering ihrougli close contact with 
children what their needs, interests, and aims arc, and their varyinR 
states of readiness; and (2) stimulating young people to oilier activities, 
based on a sttidv of their needs tliat may facilitate growtli. The work ol 
the school will be facilitated, wc believe, when it is rcmcmh'U'cd tliai 
lioili teachers and pupils have purposes. 
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and that there is a certain psychological futility in stating objectives 
in this general form. It is undoubtedly true that learning is both 
general and specific. In making judgments about what to do in the 
course of seeking the abstract values of life, one must be guided by both 
the principles of action that one holds to be true, and the specific aspects 
of the immediate situation including the persons involved— aspects which 
limit action. It is true that when learning is pursued without due atten- 
tion to one or the other of these considerations, it is difficult to get 
from abstract values to situations and vice versa. The proverbial gap 
between theory and practice arises from stating principles divorced from 
situations or from considering specific ways of doing things in specific 
situations without the use of generalizations. To most persons the limit- 
ing aspects of the immediate situation are so real and discernible that 
they become the only potent determiners that operate in making of 
decisions; there arc, however, persons for whom the principle is the 
potent dctci miner. For example, one may be honest in one situation and 
not in another; or honest when the situation calls for something else. 
Returning to the problem of generalized objectives-their attainment 
would seem to be facilitated when the interrelatedness of general prin- 
ciples and specific aspects of situations are better understood. 

opportunity in schools as at present con- 
the L f'" fdaiionships in life situations where 

The learning of subject- 
selves aiul not j"'' both frequently ends in them- 
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SECTION 6 

AND AD.\nM^I^TivF parents, 
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The follosving summary statement of procedure may be helpful- 
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2. Become acquainted ivith child nature and needs ihrougli the careful 
study of the materials in this field. 

3. Consider the function of the school and its relation to otlier educational 
agencies. 

4. Ascertain the felt needs, current problems, remote goals, and immediate 
interests of the pupils concerned through the vise of appropriate data* 
gathering devices. 

5. Secure similar statements from parents and community agencies. 

6. Ascertain pertinent information relative to the developmental status of 
die pupils concerned: intelligence, aptitudes, interests, needs, achieve- 
ments, and the like. 

7. Become familiar with the many currently accepted immediate objectives 
of education for/of different sons of pupils, under different conditions, 
and for different more remote purposes. 

8. Examine these for completeness, logical consistency, and applicability to 
the immediate situation. 

9. State the objectives for/of the pupils immediately at hand. 

10. Arrange the goals in sequence. 

There arc other procedures than that given above; the one here, how- 
ever, may prove helpful. 

Chapter summary. It has been the purpose of this chapter to emphasize 
the importance of objectives in guiding the instructional activities of 
teachers, pupils, parents, and supervisors; and to discuss some of the 
problems associated with the discovery, validation, and formulation of 
educational objectives. Two broad groups of objectives have been dis* 
aissed: (t) the more remote generalized abstract objectives which aim 
to provide background and orientation for the school’s instruhional 
activities; and (2) the immediate personalized and individualized objec- 
tives of teachers, pupils, parents, and supervisors that should characterize 
on-the-spot planning. Both types of objectives are important. In at- 
tempting to help teachers, pupils, and supervisors discover, validate, and 
formulate objectives, the following topics have been discussed: (1) types 
and levels of objectives; (2) means of discovering pupil and community 
needs; (3) things to keep in mind in choosing goals; (4) helps in formu- 
lating objectives; and (5) some criteria for evaluating statements of 
objectives. 

Exercises 

1. Individual or small committee reports may be made upon any important 
current publication dealing either svith (a) statements of objectwes of educa- 
tion, or (b) methods of deriving aims. Any and all levels may be included. 

2. Examine the curriculum handbook for any city or state, or that part of 
the course of Siudy documents which presents general aims and methods of de- 
riving these aims. Critically evaluate: 

a. The soundness of the general, remote, societal aims stated 

b. The soundness of methods used to determine these aims (Often this is 
omitted or not actually carried on at all.) 

c. The clarity of language and the fonn used 

3. Similarly examine the sub-dirisions of a general source (subjects, areas of 
experience, units) , or the courses outlined for these divisions: separately and 
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rimllarly evaluate the specific and more limited aims and methods o£ denv.ng 

^''■''mrarrtlelxrrsfn; for dte neglect of aims and ohiectives by 
'T Zy^relirtljectives usually stated very badly, not merely as to 

'Tho"’“ “”u.:'te 

have long since lost any usefulness for present schools or the society which the 
schools serve? 
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VI , 

The Appraisal o£ the Educational Product 


THE BASIS OF APPRAISING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

The traditional basis for appraising educational programs has been an 
analysis of data about the excellence of the school plant, the amount of 
money spent, the training of the teachers, the number of books in the 
library, the size of classes, and similar extraneous items. The inadequacy 
of such an approach is' quite obvious particularly when divorced from 
.appraisal of the educational product, A beautiful school building, for 
examp e, may house a curriculum that is very narrow and limited; 
teachers may have a high level of academic training but lack skill in 
guiding the learning activities of the pupils; the number of books in the 
1 rary may e large, but the selection may have been made on a very 
intelligent basis. The reverse of these conditions may also be found, 
clucu'd apparendy excellent educational programs being con- 

mil ;hat are inadequately housed, where the lack of finances 
^ satisfactory salaries, and where the educational 
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any community grows out of the appraisal society makes of the behavior 
of the product of the school in the social situations encountered through 
out life. It should be recognized that the behavior of the individual is 
conditioned both by the consciously directed learning experiences pro- 
vided by the schools and by the almost wholly undirected, often unco- 
ordinated, influences of such informal educative agencies of the 
community as the church, recreational facilities, civil authorities, business, 
the home, the press, and many others. It is an unfortunate fact that the 
negative effects of some of these institutions often counteract the con- 
strvictive efforts of the school. A well-planned program of character de- 
velopment, for example, may produce few positive results because of the 
stronger influences of unwholesome social and moral conditions in the 
immediate environment. On the other hand, the activities of the com- 
munity can be well integrated and should be made to supplement eadi 
other very effectively. 

The tendency has been for society to expect the school to assume not 
only its traditional function of transmitting the social heritage but also 
many of the educational functions for which in the past other social insti- 
tutions have been responsible. Numerous instances can be given. Schools 
in some states are now required by law to give instruction in humaneness, 
patriotism, and citizenship— outcomes affected by many influences in the 
community. Most schools now carry on programs of character training, 
formerly a major function of the church and the home. Some schools 
now offer courses in social etiquette, sex education, safety education, fire 
prevention, and similar training for which the home was formerly held 
responsible. The system of medical examinations required in many 
schools and the provisions 'made by some schools for corrective treatment 
demonstrate the extent to which society expects the schools to assume 
responsibility for the physical development of its youth. The guidance 
carried on in many schools by highly trained specialists is a function 
formerly undertaken by parents and friends. 

It is obvious that the school cannot rightfully be held accountable for 
the quality of many outcomes in these varied fields because in the com- 
munity there are conditions affecting them over which the school has 
little, if any, control. The school, however, is a convenient place in which 
to study under fairly favorable conditions the characteristics of large 
numbers of children. At the same time the school must scrutinize the 
behavior of its product in life outside tlie school. Such a study supplies 
fundamental information which can be used by the community in the 
further development of the total educational program. 

The effectiveness of a school program depends on its ability to set up 
immediate objectives that will lead to the achievement of ultimate educa- 
tional objectives. Ultimate objectives are those characteristics of the 
individual that are manifested in wholesome, desirable methods of adult 
living. In general they may be defined as those qualities, attitudes, and 
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abilities that are essential for efficient living in an evolving, industrial, 
democratic society. The immediate objectives of the school are the 
direction and development of desirable forms of behavior, consistent with 
ultimate objectives, as the individual progresses through the school. The 
work of any class is largely determined by these immediate objectives. 
To the degree that they are valid they will lead to the attainment of the 
ultimate goals. Under such conditions it may be assumed that any 
measure of the characteristics of the pupils at a given level of the school 
is an indirect index of the extent to whicli ultimate goals are being 
achieved. 

The results of a typical evaluation program. An interesting and re- 
vealing account of an effort to assess an educational program by evalu- 
ating its product is given in the reports of the Regerits’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. By a 
wide variety of techniques, information was gathered about the “social 
competence” of youth at the time they were leaving school. The results 
of this investigation were stated in part as follows; = 


Numerous and varied though its positive effects have been, the educational 
program has not been equally successful with all t>pes of young people. It has 
clone more, on the whole, for boys than for girls. It has been more effective with 
t e academically able pupils than with those whose talents have lain in other 
directions. It has provided better for diy pupils than for boys and girls in the 
small towns and the country. 

program has not always swept clean in those areas in 
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Nor have any large numbers of these young people attained standards of 
enjoyment tvhich lead tliem to make particularly discriminating use of their 
leisure time. 'What boys and girls read when they are free to choose what they 
will read, what they like to listen to on the radio, what they see in the movies, 
give evidence of little discriminating preference, except the preference for some- 
thing that is exciting, romantic, or "funny." 

In the field of competence which is most on the minds of the boys and girls 
themselves— vocational ability— the present program seems to have done least 
of all for the young people who have been subject to it. The majority have 
developed no salable vocational skills; they have learned nothing about the 
kinds of work in which they are most likely to be successful; they do not know 
how to make the most of the jobs they eventually get. 

In all these matters the present educational program fails large numbers of 
high-school pupils in New York State. It falls farthest short of developing com- 
petence on the part of the boys and girls who most need help— the young 
people from homes low in the sodal scale, whom financial need or lack of en- 
couragement or lack of success with traditional academic work drives out of 
school before they have earned a high-school diploma. 

On the basis of the information thus secured and of an analysis of 
the influences to which the students had been exposed— including the 
curriculum, instruction, materials of learning, conditions in the com- 
munity, and the social trends in general— certain definite recommenda- 
tions for bringing about an improvement were presented. The approach 
represents the point of view presented in this volume. 

Integration of evaluation and learning. Evaluation should also be an 
integral part of the learning process, and it should grow out of or 
emerge from that process. Although for some purposes it is necessary for 
the teacher or other community agency to evaluate some phase of the 
pupil’s personality, the learner should be led to see the importance of 
evaluating his own behavior and traits in the light of desirable educa- 
tional objectives and social standards. In many instances the pupils with 
the help of the teacher can formulate evaluative criteria of their own. 
The expert in evaluation should not prescribe specific means and 
methods of appraisal to be used in instruction but rather should assist 
the teacher to devise techniques of evaluation that w’ill function as an 
integral part of teaching-learning procedures. Evaluation should be con- 
tinuing, and new methods of appraisal should be devised as new needs 
arise. 

Cook has indicated that an evaluation program should meet certain 
criteria if it is to be effective in promoting learning in a given field. He 
lists the following points: ® 

n The goals and directions in which development is to take place must be 
agreed upon. 

3 Statement by ^V’.^ltc^ Cook in Teaching Language in the riemenlary School, 
Forly-ThiKl yearhook of the National Society for the Study of Education (ChiniRo 
Department of Education. University of Cliicago, Tart 11, pp. 

mission of the Society. 
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b. How and when goals are to be achieved and the dangers inherent in sudi 
a listing of goals from the standpoint of instructional organization must be 
understood. 

c. The evaluation instruments used must lead the learner constantly to a 
clearer and more objective understanding of the goals and to an increased 
acceptance of them as his own. 

d. The evaluation instruments should tend to reveal to the learner clearly 
and in detail the inadequacies of his performance. 

e. The evaluation instruments should furnish the teacher with basic in- 
formation necessary for planning future learning procedures. They should 
reveal in so far as is possible the thought processes of the learner. 

/. The evaluation instruments should encourage the formulation of con- 
stantly improving statements of goals by die learner as insight develops. 

g. Behavior should be evaluated in situations that are sufhciently broad to 
require the integration of the elements involved comparable to that in 
functional situations. 

h. The program should be based on the fact that the most effective evalua- 
tion, from the standpoint of learning, is that which is carried on by the 
learner; of next importance is evaluation by the teacher and fellow-learrers, 
since their assistance may be given the learner directly: and last in im- 
portance is evaluation by an agent outside the classroom, since the chances 
of influencing the learner are here more remote. 

i. Evaluation instruments should be available to the teacher and learner 
whenever the learning situation requires them and not according to the 
calendar. . ® 

Measuring instruments should not be used in evaluation unless they meet 
the criteria of sound evaluation procedure. 


itcr/ON a 


THE ELEMENTS OF APPRAISAL PROGRAMS 
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as the specific objectives dealt with in the meager range of outcomes that 
were to be measured. 

The work of Tyler,* Enrich,* Brueckncr,® and others has brought to 
our attention the desirability of using methods of evaluation that deter- 
mine the extent to-which all ol the major desired outcomes of instruc- 
tion are being achieved. This point of vietv has not only influenced in- 
struction in a favorable way but has also led to important constructive 
developments in- the use of new means of appraising educational 
outcomes. 

As a basis for the development of means of appraisal, Smith and Tyler 
set up the following list of ten major educational objectives: ^ 

1. Development of effective methods of thinking 

2. Cultivation of useful work habits and study skills 

3. Inculcation of social attitudes 

4. Acquisition of a wide range of significant interests 

5. Development of increased appreciation of music, art, literature, and other 
esthetic experiences 

6. Development of a social sensitivity 

7. Development of better personal-social adjustment 

8. Acquisition of important information 

g. Development of physical health 

10. Development of a consistent philosophy of life 

These ten objectives are a synthesis of many similar statements that 
have been issued in recent years. They are regarded as basic to all areas 
of instruction in the field of general education. They are more specific as 
well as more comprehensive than most earlier formulations and include 
all aspects of personality. They indicate very clearly the general kinds 
of outcomes that should seiwe as goals of instruction at all levels. State- 
ments of objectives for specific curriculum areas can be made on the 
basis of this general list- The 3 R’s are implicit in items 2 and 8 in the list. 

Experiments have demonstrated the fact that the attainment of any 
one of these objectives does not insure the achievement of all of the 
others. It seems clear that the only way to be sure that all of them are 
reached is to provide for instruction dealing with all of them. Obviously, 
the nature of the objectives determines the nature of the means of 
appraisal to be employed. A test of information, for example, can tvell 
be a paper-and-pencil examination, whereas a test of ability to use the 
microscope ordinarily requires the actual appraisal of the use of the 
instrument itself in a test situation. The present lack of means of evalu- 

< R. tv. T)Ier, Comtrticting Achievement Tests (Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1954), pp- 6-7. 

® A. E. Zurich, in Studies in College Examinaliom (Minneapolis, Minn., University 
of Minnesota Press. 1936), pp. 51-66. 

* L. J. Brueckncr, "Intcrcorrclations of Arithmetic Abilities," Jotirnnl of Expert 
mental Education, Vol. 3 (September, 1934). pp- 42 --H- 

^ Eugene R. Smith, R. tV. Tyler, and members of Evaluation Staff, Appraising and 
according Student Progress (Ne\s' York. Harper ft Brothers, 191s). p- 18. 
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ating many educational outcomes is largely due to two factors, namely, 
(i) the failure to relate measurement to outcomes and (2) the difficulty 
of inventing suitable appraisal techniques. No one supervisory procedure 
would lead more quickly to the enrichment and improvement of teaching 
than bringing, through appropriate techniques, the broad range of educa- 
tional outcomes to the attention of teachers and helping them to discover 
the status of their pupils in relation to those outcomes. 

The planning of an appraisal program a cooperative venture. Any 
program for appraising the characteristics of the educational product 
should be carefully planned and systematized. Such programs may range 
in scope from one that is organized by a state department to evaluate a 
state system of instruction to one that may be devised by the teacher 
of a class to appraise the work of an individual pupil. They may 
deal with achievements in one or more areas of learning, with the 
analyisis of behavior both in and out of school. 

The greatest value of such a program will accrue if it is carefully in- 
tegrated with a planned program for the improvement of learning. So 
that teachers may be aware of this point, it is desirable to secure their 
participation in die planning and administration of the appraisal pro- 
gram. They should have a part in the determination of the nature and 
scope of the testing program, in the selecting of the tests, in the giving 
and scoring of the tests, in the tabulating and scoring of the results, and 
m t e planning of the steps to take following the analysis and evaluation 
of the results. Likewise, they should participate in the development and 
carrymg out of plans for gathering other kinds of information concerning 
the educational product. These general procedures should be sup- 
plemented by a cumulative and continuous appraisal of the behavior of 
i\i ua pupils by the classroom teachers, since evaluation should be 
rc^rded as an essential integral part of the learning process. To this' 
end seU-appraisal by pupils is fundamental. 

vrnm ''"P" ''' organization and use of an appraisal pro- 
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be seaired about tlie pupHs. The sources may be school records, reports 
by teachers or parents, results of tests, court records, and so forth. 

3. Select means that may be used to secure the desired information. These 
may consist of any of the kinds of devices that are discussed in this 
chapter, varying from standard achievement tests to the analysis of records 
of social agencies. The sources and devices selected should yield accurate, 
reliable information. 

4. Prepare adequate instructions whicli will explain in detail the procedures 
to be used in the fact-gathering program. 

5. Give the necessary preliminary training to those who are to participate. 
Clerical workers can undertake the analysis of the available school records. 
When trained examiners are not available, teachers and principals must 
be taught how to administer the tests. The cooperation of specialists of 
social and civic agencies not under the direct control of the school should 
be secured, and the essential data in their records and reports should 
be analyzed. The cooperation of parents should be secured in this fact- 
gathering program. 

6. When tests have been administered and the other essential kinds of data 
have been gathered, tabulate the data by classes and by schools, and then 
summarize the findings for all classes and evaluate the results. The 
strengths and weaknesses of the educational product should be determined 
by comparison with available standards. Manuals that describe in detail 
the methods of scoring tests and tabulating and interpreting the results 
are available for practically all tests. The supersisor must be prepared to 
assist the teachers or others at all points in the analysis of the results. 

7. Present the information obtained in the form of a report, including 
suitable tabular and graphic exhibits. Point out the strengths and weak- 
nesses revealed by the program of evaluation. 

8. Consider with the group concerned possible reasons for unfavorable re- 
sults, and then set up with the group a series of investigations to 

vbc root, o5 

g. \Vhen these have been determined, carry out an improvement program 
for removing those factors that have been demonstrated to be the source 
of the difficulty. As has been indicated in an earlier chapter, these may be 
resident in the pupil himself; they may be located in the instruction and 
in tlie personality of the teacher; they may be in the curriculum; they 
may be in the environment, both in and out of sdiool, including the 
plant, the community, and the materials of instruction. 

Steps in the development of means of appraisal of outcomes. The 
recognition of the importance of educational objectives as the basis of 
appraising instruction should lead the supervisor to select methods of 
evaluating important outcomes, and when satisfactory methods of ap- 
praisal are lacking, to take steps to develop them. The steps in developing 
sucli procedures have been listed by Tyler.® These steps are stated and 
explained as follows: 

1. Formulate the objectives clearly. The desired objectives of instruc- 
tion sliould be stated in terms that can be understood by all. Detailed 
analyses of the objectives in several fields arc already available. In otlmr 
fields they have not been formulated. The following analysis of the 


®T>ler. of), cit.. pp. .}-u. 
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objectives of arithmetic instruction contains a typical list oE specific 
functions, each of which may be the basis oE a specific appraisal 
procedure.® 

1. The computational function, whidi involves the objectives of developing 
the ability to 

a. Manipulate number processes with reasonable speed and accuracy 

b. Manipulate processes in the solution of verbal problems 

c. Check one's work 

d. Make estimates and approximations 

2. The informational function, which indudes knowledge of 

a. Essential historical aspects of the development of number and its ap- 
plications 

b. The current status and practices of such social institutions as money, 
wages, banking, taxation, insurance, and the like 

c. Ways in which number has facilitated measurement 
cJ. Instruments of precision and how lo use them 

e. The types of information essential to intelligent consumption, pro- 
duction, and distribution 

3- The sociological function, which stresses social problems and issues, 
such as 

fl. The contribution of number to the development of social cooperation 

b. The values and shortcomings of various social institutions, sudr as 
measurement, taxation, and banking 

c. Methods of improving those institutions that are now being attempted 
or are possible 

d. The sodology of number and Us contribution to the progress of 

saence ^ 


4. The psychological function, which includes 

a. Understanding and appreciation of the structure of our number system 
lar7 quantitative concepts and' meaningful vocabu- 

c. Ability and disposition to use quantitative methods as the basis of 
precise, accurate, orderly thinking 

d Ability to array simple statistical data in tabular or graphic form 

* ^ 2nd express relationships between variables— the 

concept of functionality 
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An example of i!m breaking down of the general objectives for a 
particular field of learning into those of development levels is the folio-w- 
ing statement of the aims of five stages in the development of reading 
ability: 

1. The stage at which readiness for reading is attained. This stage usually 
comprises the pre-school years, the kindergarten, and often the early part 
of the first grade. The chief purpose of the guidance recommended is to 
provide the experiences and training that promote reading readiness. In 
addition, steps should be taken to overcome physical and emotional de- 
ficiencies that might interfere with progress. 

2. The initial stage in learning to read. For pupils who advance normally, 
this stage usually occurs during the first grade. Among other attainments, 
pupils acquire keen interest in learning to read and a thoughtful reading 
attitude. They learn to engage in continuous meaningful reading, read 
simple interesting material with keen interest and absorption in the 
content, and begin to read independently, 

3. The stage of rapid progress tn fundamental reading attitudes and habits. 
This stage of development occurs usually during the second and third 
grades. It is characterized by rapid growth in reading interests and by 
notable progress in accuracy of comprehension, depth of interpretation, 
independence in word recognition, fluency in oral reading, and increased 
speed of silent reading. By the end of this stage of development pupils 
should read silently more rapidly than orally and should be able to read 
with reasonable ease, understanding, and pleasure both informational 
and literary materials such as are usually assigned early in the fourth 
grade. To do this efficiently, a grade score of 4.0 in silent reading should 
be attained. 

4. The stage at which experience is extended rapidly and increased power^ 
efficiency, and excellence in reading are acquired. The fourth stage of 
development occurs normally during grades four, five, and six and is 
characterized by -wide reading that extends and enriches the experiences 
of the reader and broadens his vision. TTie chief purposes of the guidance 
provided are to promote greater power in comprehension and interpre- 
tation, greater efficiency in rate of reading and in reading for different 
purposes, improvement in the quality of oral reading, the extension of 
the pupil’s interests, the elevation of reading tastes, and greater skill in 
the use of books and other printed sources of informadon. A grade score 
of 7.0 in silent reading is desirable by the end of this stage of develop- 
ment. 

5. The stage at which reading interests, habits, and tastes are refined. The 
fifth stage of development occurs as a rule during the junior high-school, 
senior high-school, and junior-college periods. The chief purposes of 
guidance in re.iding during these years are to promote the further de- 

‘ velopment and refinement of the attitudes and habits involved in various 
types of reading, to broaden interests and elevate tastes in reading, to 
develop increased efficiency in the use of books, libraries, and sources of 
information, and to secure a high level of efficiency in all study activities 
that involve reading. 

« The Teaching of Heading, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (Bloomington, III., Public School Publishing Co.. 1937). 
Part I, pp. 76-77. 
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In the yearbook Gray “ lists specific objectives and aims of instruction 
lot- each of these five levels. As an illustration of the specific nature of 
the objectives listed, the aims for Stage III are paraphrased below: 

1. Participation in a rich variety of reading experiences based on the world’s 
greatest stories for children and on informational materials that cliallenge 
interest, including topics relating to various curricular fields 

2. Keen interest in reading wholesome books and selections for pleasure and 
to establish the habit of reading independently 

3. Rapid progress in the development of habits of intelligent interpretation 
tvhen reading for a variety of purposes 

4. Increase in the speed with which passages are read silently within the 
limits of accurate comprehension (This includes rapid increases in span 
and rate of recognition and a corresponding decrease in number and 
duration of eye-fixation per line in both oral and silent reading.) 

5. The development of desirable standards and habits involved in good 
oral reading 

G. Continuous development in accuracy and independence in word recog- 
nition 

7. Training in the skilful use of boots and increased familiarity with tlie 
privileges and opportunities of libraries 

To help the teacher to visualize more clearly the significance of these 
aims Gray also describes the cliaracteristics pupils should possess before 
they can be regarded as having completed the requirements of the period 
successfully. The characteristics listed for the end of Stage III are as 
follows: 


i. They have established the habit of reading independently. 

4* tjip! accurately the materials related to other curricular fields. 

^ interested materials that relate to activities in which they are 

4. They read more rapidly silently than orally. 

^ ^ materials suited to their stage of develop- 

^ combining contextual clues with visual and 

■7. T^^ ev *" rec^^izing unfamiliar words. 
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book that gives the following essential steps which must be taken to pro- 
vide adequately for these individual differences in rates of learning: 

1. Systematic and continuous study of the attainments and needs of pupils 
through the use of both informal and formal methods 

8. A flexible scheme of grouping pupils within a grade or classroom that 
recognizes individual differences and provides for them 

g. The provision of different kinds of guidance in reading in the same grade 
or classroom in harmony with the varying needs of the pupils taught 
(The adoption of this procedure should result in greatly reducing the 
need for so-called "remedial teaching.’’) 

4. Differentiation in the materials and methods of teaching in order to pro- 
vide adequately for differences in capadty and rates of learning 

5. The provision of extended periods of work, uninterrupted by failure, 
whereby pupils may make satisfactory progress from one level of advance- 
ment to the next 

6. The exemption of pupils from systematic effort to improve their mastery 
of basic reading habits as soon as they are able to engage efficiently in 
all the reading activities essential in meeting the general curricular de- 
mands at their respective levels of advancement 

7. The substitution of various aspects of child growth for progress in read- 
ing as the basis of promotion from grade to grade 

Further discussion of these general principles of adapting instruction 
to individual differences in all areas of learning will be deferred until 
Chapter XI. 

2. Clarify the objectives. The objectives must be further clarified by 
describing them in terms of student behavior, which represent changes 
in the direction of the desired objectives. In constructing or selecting a 
test, the question should be considered, "Does ilie kind of beliavior re- 
quired on this test relate to an importnient objective of the course? Do 
the kinds of behavior required in these tests give evidence concerning the 
status of all of the important objectives of the course?” 

The following statement by Tyler will make clear what is meant by 
clarifying objectives by describing them in terms of pupil behavior: 

To define the behavior to be e\'aluated is essentially to determine all the 
kinds of behavior that are particularly significant for the purposes under con- 
sideration. The reactions of any human organism are so many and varied that 
it is necessary to isolate the particular reactions that are significant for a given 
purpose. For example, during the process of instruction in a subject, such as 
arithmetic, pupils are reacting in many different u-ays; some are talking: some 
are smiling; some are moving about in their seats, but these are probably not 
significant kinds of behavior from the standpoint of arithmetic instruction. In 
making an appraisal of value in the field of arithmetic it is necessary to define 
the kinds of behavior that are significant in arithmetic, so that we may discover 
whether the pupils are reacting in desirable waj-s. This definition would prob- 
ably include behavior sud\ as the ability to detennme the total amount of an 

IS Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

R. tv. Tjler, in Educational Diagnaiis, Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the ,\ation.iI 
Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, 111., Tublic School ruhlidiiug 
Co., inssh PP- 
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itemized grocery bill, a feeling of the importance of accurate numerical compu- 
tations, the ability to determine the arithmetic processes to use m solving typical 
problems encountered in everyday life, and so on. Similarly, one must define 
social adjustment in order to evaluate the effectiveness of a child’s adjustment 
in a social group. Many reactioiw are made by a child when in a social group; 
some of them are random and of little or no significance from the standpoint o 
social adjustment: others are vitally related to social adjustment. It is therefore 
necessary to identify the significant behavior. 

An excellent example of the method used to clarify the meaning of the 
second major objective listed on page 205, the cultivation of useful work 
habits and study skills, is the analysis given below, prepared by Smith 
and Tyler as a guide to the development of means of appraising out- 
comes related to this objective: 


1.1 Effective Use of Study Time 

1.11 Habit of using large blocks of free time effectively 
MS Habit of budgeting his time 

t.13 Habit of sustained application rather than working sporadically 

1.14 Habit of meeting promptly study obligations 

1.15 Habit of carrying work through to completion 

1.2 Conditions for Effective Study 

1.21 Knowledge of proper working conditions 

1.22 Habit of providing proper working conditions for himself 

1.23 Habit of working independently, that is, working under his own di* 
rection and initiative 


1.3 Effective Planning of Study 

I. 31 Habit of planning in advance 

J. 32 Habit of choosing problems for investigation which have significance 

for him 

1.33 Ability to define a problem 

1.34 Habit of analyzing a problem so as to sense its implications 
1-35 Atjiluy to determine data needed in an investigation 

1-1 Selection of Sources 

Ml Aivarcncs, o[ kinds of information rs-hich may be obtained from vari- 
mis sources ’ 

‘iTr O' •'1' 'Hrioi's sources of data 

mairri,! T'"® “PP."’?"’" ““ras of information, including printed 
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t-ji Use of library 

! of important library tools 

MS li'e onS ■“ ““ ““Hue in a library 

‘•521 Ability to use the dictionary 
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1.552 Power to read with discrimination 

1.553 Ability to read rapidly 

1.534 Development of a more effective reading vocabulary 

1.54 Ability to get helpful information from other persons 

1.541 Ability to understand material presented orally 

1.542 Facility in the techniques of discussion, particularly discussions 
which clarify the issues in controversial questions 

1.54s Ability to obtain information from interviews with people 

1.55 Ability to obtain helpful information from field trips and other ex- 
cursions 

1.56 Ability to obtain information from laboratory experiments 

1.57 Habit of obtaining needed information from observations 

1.6 Determining Relevancy of Data 

i.Gi Ability to determine whether the data found are relevant to the par- 
ticular problem 

1.7 Recording and Organizing Data 

1.71 Habit of taking useful notes for various purposes from observations, 
lectures, interviews, and reading 

1.72 Ability to outline material for various purposes 

1.73 Ability to make an effective organization so that the material may be 
readily recalled, as in note-taking 

1.74 Ability to make an effective organization lor written presentation of 
a topic 

1.75 Ability to make an effective o^anization for oral presentation of a 
topic 

1.76 Ability to write effective summaries 

1.8 Presentation of the Results of Study 

1.81 Ability to make an effective written presentation of the results of study 

1.811 Habit of differentiating quoted material from summarized 
material in writing reports 

1.812 Facility in handwriting or in typewriting 

1.82 Ability to make an effective oral presentation of the results of study 

1.9 Habit of Evaluating Each Step in an Investigation 

1.91 Habit of considering the dependability of the data obtained from vari- 
ous sources 

1.92 Habit of considering the relative importance of the various ideas ob- 
tained from various sources 

1.93 Habit of refraining from generalization until data are adequate 

1.94 Habit of testing his own generalizations 

1.95 Habit of criticizing his own investigations 

3. Collect test situations. A test should consist of situations that are 
representative of the variety of situations in which the pupil ordinarily 
uses the skills, information, or other items to be appraised. If we wish, 
for example, to find out how well a pupil spells in the kinds of rvriting 
he does in life situations, we must note and record his behavior in sucli 
situations— a list test will not do this. To find out about a pupil’s 
mechanical ability we must observe his behavior as he works on tasks 
requiring mechanical skills— a test of information will not reveal this. 
The test situations used should pve direct evidence concerning the 
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behavior being evaluated. They must give the individual the 
to express the behavior being appraised. Extraneous factors, such as the 
difficulty of the reading or the complexity of the procedure, which are 
likely to confuse the individual, should be controlled. The test situations 
should be practicable from the standpoints of time, effort, and facilities 
required. They should sample the defined behavior under a variety ot 
conditions so that dependable conclusions may be drawn as to the typical 
performance of those tested. It is ordinarily desirable to use a variety of 
lechniqucs so that a more complete measurement is possible. Numerous 
examples are given in Section 3 of this chapter. 

4. Recording the behavioi'. A record of the pupil’s behavior is neces- 
sary so that his behavior may be evaluated. Paper-and-pencil examina- 
tions furnish one kind of record. Reports of significant observations of 
pupil behavior, written compositions, art productions, trait-rating devices, 
chcck-lisis for recording actions, photographs, motion pictures, and 
similar devices are other means of recording behavior. The form of 
record to be used depends on the nature of the behavior that is to be 
evaluated, 

. The record should describe accurately all of the significant reactions 
that look place which may later be of value in interpreting the results. 
The larger the number of significant records, the more' objectively and 
validly the behavior can be evaluated. The availability of a cumulative 
record of previous behavior and other information about the individual 
will greatly facilitate a diagnosis. Records should not require much time 
and cITort or many facilities if they are to be practical. 

5. Evaluating the behavior. Instead of using a subject score, such as an 
educational age or a percentile rank based on the results of a single test, 
to evaluate a pupil’s performance, behavior should be appraised by 
CN’aluating responses in terms of each of the important objectives of 
instruction. The question should be raised, what is the individual’s 
status with respect to a particular objective? The chief problem here is 
the establishment of standards for evaluating performance in different 
kinds of test situations and for various forms of reports In some cases 
aiipra.ial i, rchllvcly simple, as in ihc measurement o£ height or weight, 
since olijcctivc units of measurement exist. The evaluation of adiieve- 
mcnl in siicli ndcls as reading, mathematics, and science is much more 
dilficiiU since llic outcomes ot instruction in these subjects arc numerous, 
t ; “"‘-i non-prccise; furthermore, objective 

c >„e t r? to many of these out- 

sarialile ‘™'' '’“P” Prop-ess is also highly 

the following comment concerning the inter- 
pretation of norms of standard tests:" 

(n- vo.t. Th. mso 
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Norms should not be considered as ideals of attainment, but rather as the 
performance of average diildren in aveTage-si2cd classes "wiih average teachers 
using average materials. Nonns are indications of mediocrity and therefore under 
favorable conditions should be exceeded. 

The problem of setting up norms of acliievcment presents many diffi- 
culties. The present general practice is to consider the average score for 
children of a given dironological or mental-age group or of a given grade 
as the norm of achievement for all children of the group. Because of the 
^vide range of differences in the abilities and interests of the members of 
a group, this method of arriving at a norm is of doubtful validity. In 
setting up a goal the primary consideration should be the nature of the 
objective and the extent to which there is evidence that there is optimum 
growth and development from time to time in the direction of the goal. 
The purpose of the teacher should be to attempt to guide the pupil “from 
where lie is to where he ought to be,” as judged by the achievements of 
similar children and of his own potentialities. Experimentation is needed 
to determine the feasibility of setting up goals of learning for different 
groups of children on the basis of such variables as differences in capacity 
to learn, differences in experiential background, differences in mental, 
physical, social, and emotional maturity, and differences in basic interests 
and purposes. The problem of setting up norms for varying configura- 
tions of these and other factors presents interesting possibilities. Indi- 
vidual norms are now used in clinical and remedial work when the 
individual's past performance is used as the norm by which to measure 
subsequent progress or when performances on several tests are compared 
to note relative strengths and weaknesses. 

Evaluation is facilitated by increasing the objectivity of the record so 
that in so far as is possible the evaluation is not unduly influenced by 
subjective judgment and personal bias. In general a form of test should 
be used that can be easily administered and scored. Validity should not 
be sacrificed, however, to secure objectivity. In general it is recognized 
that if the behavior is in harmony with the accepted aims of education* 
as a whole or of a particular area of'learning it is given a high rating; 
if it is not in harmony,, it is rated low. Problems of determining scale 
values for different kinds of behavior present many difficulties which arc 
being attacked in various ways. It is important that measurement be 
obtained in fine enough units so that exact appraisal may be possible. 

In some areas standards of appraisal are not appropriate. The difficulty 
of evaluating outcomes in the social studies can be made clear by a 
consideration of "attitude” scales which have proved useful in describing 
group attitudes toward social problems and institutions. These scales 
cannot be used to evaluate altitudes because there is no agreement as to 
what the attitudes should be. They are therefore useful as instruments 
for the description of attitudes rather than as means of evaluation. In 
the same ivay interest inventories may be used to describe the interests of 
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individuals or groups and their general patterns, but we cannot say that 
a given individual should have a given set of interests or possess them 
to a given degree. 

Character and personality traits are at present very unreliadty 
appraised by most of the available tests. Many efforts have been made 
to develop measures of such traits as honesty, good citizenship, open- 
mindedness, leadership, and self-control. As yet they have hardly ad- 
vanced beyond the exploratory stage. Behavior records are giving us more 
reliable data as a basis for evaluation. The school cannot proceed with 
any assurance in building a program for the development of these traits 
until they have been adequately defined and described and until reliable 
means for appraising them are available. 


SECTION y 

TECHNIQUES FOR THE EVALUATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL 

product: their selection and improvement 

Objective measurement and subjective evaluation both necessary. At 
the present time there are two expressions that are used to differentiate 
bcUvecn objective and subjective methods of approach in gathering data 
about the pupil as a basis of appraising his characteristics, namely the 
iNords ineasuremenl and evaluatioii. “Measurement” is applied to the 
use of techniques which involve the application of precise objective 
met lods that yield quantitative data concerning aspects of the individual 
that lend (hcmsclves to quantitative analysis: his achievements in school 
Mi jjects, his intelligence, and his physical characteristics such as his 
weight, and lung capacity. These facts can be expressed in 
nnits, and direct comparisons with norms are possible. “Evalua- 
ccHvnT »o the gathering of facts by more sub- 

that inventories of interests, check-lists 

individual’s activities. 

units but themselves to interpretation by standard-precision 

X mnUt o l U => i^-is for making a judgment about 

more subtle niattcTr^uT*’ T methoth of svork, and other more general 
information gtithcred byThcL' Ics interpretation of the 

not on a tiuainitativp i ^ precise subjective means is ordinarily 

qualiiatise facts can 1,^ - standards by svhich these kinds of 

between die teefc distinction made above 

unnecessary. Both terms i ^“'’f'^ent and evaluation will likely be 
accepted a^l tbi'; bZ values have been 
In selecting methods of ^^rms of these values. 

the eslucational iirtKluct ccri **^'^*"® 'be basis of svhich to appraise 

•inn. carcmi con,Mcra- 

should be comprehensive cnougli to 
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include the more important objectives of the area involved. The method 
of appraisal should be practical and not too difficult to apply. Evidence 
should be secured that the procedure selected is valid, that is, that it 
measures what it purports to measure. The fact that the technique is 
reliable and yields consistent accurate information should be established. 
It is essential that the data derived in a given situation by two or more 
persons independently should be in close agreement and also be com- 
parable with data from similar situations to assist in the interpretation 
of the results. In brief, whatever the method of appraisal that is used— 
be it essay examination, standardized test, direct observation, interview, 
anecdotal record, or any other of the wide variety of techniques that are 
available— every effort should be made to select procedures that will 
assure the availability of dependable accurate information. 

Techniques for evaluation of the educational product. An analysis of 
the literature on evaluation shows that a great many different kinds of 
procedures are being used to appraise various aspects of the educational 
product. Some of these methods have been in use for many years whereas 
others are of recent origin. The list below includes the more important 
and useful techniques of appraisal that are being used at the present time. 

I. The Traditional Essay-Type Examination 

II. The Improved Essay-Type Examination with Well-Selected and Formu- 
lated Questions Which Adequately Sample Learning Outcomes and 
• Are Scored on a Fairly Objective Basis 

III. Standardized Tests and Measuring Devices 

A. Mental and intelligence tests 

B. Achievement tests 

C. Aptitude and trade tests 

D. Physical and medical examinations 

E. Personality and character tests 

IV. Home-Made or School-Made Objective Tests 

A. Simple recall or free response 

B. Completion 

C. Alternate response 

D. Multiple choice 

E. Matching 

V. Problem-Situation Tests 

A. Direct experience 

1. Experiment to be perlormcd 

2. Life situation to be met (actual) 

B. Indirect approach 

1., Improved essay examination 

2 . Objective test requiring judgment 

3. Ufe situation to be met (described) 

VI. Behavior Records Concerning in- and oui-of-SdiooI Activities 

A. Controlled situations 

1. Use of check-list, rating scales, score c.^^ds, codes for evaluating 
personality traits, behavior, attitudes, opinions, interests, etc. 

2. Guess-who tests 
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3. Self-rating devices 

.j. Time studies of activities, attention, etc. 

5. Camera for still or motion pictures 
fi. Stenographic or dictaphone records 
B. Uncontrolled situations 

t. Diary or log, with or without guiding outline 

2. Anecdotal record, police records, library records, etc. 

3. Camera for still or motion pictures 

VII. Insentories and Questionnaires of Interests, Activities, Associates, and 
so forth 

VIII. Interviews and Personal Reports 

IX. Analysis and Evaluation of Creative Products, such as Poems, Music, 
Constructions, and so forth 

X. Analysis of a Play, Debate, or Any Other Kind of Student Performance 

XI. Case Studies Involving Use of Specialized Clinical Devices and Pro- 
cedures (These specialized tediniques will be discussed in detail in 
Chapter XVII.) 


In the discussion that follows in Section 4 there appear numerous 
selected illustrations of these techniques of appraisal. In this section we 
shall discuss the general principles underlying their selection, use, anti 
improvement. 

The Uic end improvement ot (he essay examination. Essay-type exami- 
nations have for many years been subject to severe criticism. The two 
major iimilations discussed have been the subjectivity of scoring resulting 
m t ic unrcliabiiity of marks, and the limited sampling of the important 
areas of subject-matter being tested. The recognized values ot essay 
measuring higher mental abilities, 
ciKsin,!. 1 ^ *1 mganizc materials or to interpret and criticize dis- 
tlieir widcsjircad efforts to devise means of overcoming 

the sclcction''"r' i* recommendations have to do with 

O I s or nH " ‘■■=""‘"5 of rest items, and .he method 

ma l,e mken .0 'e ''’"“"’‘"S lists three steps that 

ma, he taken to imj.tove teachet-made examinations of the essay type: ” 
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outcomes. EssayAype questions have been generally open to the criticisir. 
that they are hastily and carelessly prepared. The advocates of the im- 
proved essay examination are quite positive in their insistence that the 
preparation and selection of suitable essay-type questions should consume 
at least as much time as is required to score the answers. If this is done, 
the value and the accuracy of the scores obtained are almost certain to be 
increased. 

3. Definite rules should be formulated which will as far as possible control 
the irrelevant factors in scoring the papers. The careful use of scoring 
rules will bring about a definite decrease in the inaccuracy of the pupil 
scores. 

The application of the following list of rules for use in marking essay- 
type examinations largely eliminates the personal judgment or bias of 
the scorer: 

1. Examinations should be scored by the one who makes out the questions. 
He should know exactly what responses are desired, and should %v'rite 
out his answers to the questions in advance. 

2. Each pupil taking the test should rvrite his name on the back of the test 
paper and the scorer should disregard the name until the test is scored. 
This eliminates the subjective factor of being influenced or biased in 
judgment because of former contacts with the pupil, in so far as the 
teacher does not become aware through handttfriting, manner of expres- 
sion, etc., of the writer’s identity. 

3. The scorer should not mark off for misspelled words or poor sentence 
structure, paragraphing, handwriting, etc. Similarly, he should not in- 
crease the score for excellence in these things. Such factors, however, may 
be indicated or checked on the examination. The reason for this lies in 
the fact that the function of the examination is to measure the pupil's 
abilities in a course and not his ability to write or to spell, or use correct 
written English. Suitable tests can be obtained for these purposes. 

4. Each separate item should be scored in all of the papers consecutively. 
This is preferable to the correction of each entire test as a unit, for it 
permits the scorer to concentrate on the answer to a single test exercise 
and better to judge the merits of the several pupil responses to the same 
question. 

5. Each question should be rated on a scale of ten, twenty, or a pven num- 
ber of scoring points. The total score should be obtained for each pupil 
by adding the scores on the dififerent questions only after all of the 
scoring had been done. 

The selection of standard tests. Numerous rating devices which list in 
detail the items that should be considered in the selection of tests are 
available. In some of these scales arbitrary values are assigned to each 
point. These values are subjective, and their application to particular 
tests is also subjective. It is not to be expected that two or more persons 
will agree closely on the ratings given a particular test. In spite of these 
limitations however, these score cards are of real value for the inexperi- 
enced supervisor or teacher, since they bring to attention tlic definite 
points about quality features of a test. One of the most complete and 

pp. 146-147. 
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analytical ol these score cards is the Cole-von Borgersrode Scale for Rating 
Standardized Tests'” which is given below. A careful study of the points 
listed and practice on the application of this scale by the supervisor in 
the evaluation of several tests will be found to be of real value in the 
selection of tests. 

Coi r-voN Borgersrode Scale for Rating Standardized Tests 

I. Preliminary' Information 
j. Exact name of test 

2. Name and position of author 

3. Name of publisher and nearest address 

4. Cost 

5. Dale of copyright 
fi. Purpose of test 

II. Validity {25) 

A. Curricular (15) 

1. Exact field or range of education functions which test measures 

2. Ages and grades for which intended 

3. Criteria with which material was correlated 

4. Do questions parallel good teaching procedures? 

5. How .wide is sampling of important topics? 

6. What is the social utility of questions? 

7. Is test claimed to be diagnostic? (If so, prove and see VI, 5, 
below.) 

B. Statistical (to) 

1. Correlated against what outside criteria 

2. Size of coefficient of correlation 

3. Size and representativeness of sampling 

4. Proof of validity of items (such as statements as to experimental 
tryout of items individually to determine that no large percent- 
age is failed or passed by all pupils and that the items show a 
Consistent increase of percentages of successes with successive age 
or grade levels) 
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IV. Ease o£ Administration (15) 

1. Manual of directions (3) 

a. How complete and simple is the manual? 

b. Does manual control test conditions well? 

c. Typographic make-up 

2. Simplicity of administration (8) 

a. Amount of explanation needed for pupils by examiner 

b. Are directions to pupils clear, detailed, comprehensive? 

c. Is arrangement of test convenient for pupils? 

d. Are samples and “fore-exercises” given tvhen needed? 

3. Alternate forms (3) 

a. Number 

b. Evidence of reliability 

c. Evidence of equivalence 

4. Time needed for giving 

V. Ease of Scoring (10) 

1. Degree of objectivity— purely objective or some judgment on part of 
examiner? 

2. Are adequate directions given— clear, equal to all emeigencies? 

3. Is scoring key adjusted to size of test? 

4. Time needed to score one test 

5. Simplicity of procedure 

a. Number of processes needed to get Hnal score? 

VI. Ease of Interpretation (20) 

1. Norms (6) 

a. Kind— age, grade, percentile, etc. 

b. Derivation— size and representativeness of sampling 

c. Tentative, arbitrary, or experimental? 

d. For separate parts? 

e. How expressed? 

2. Is class record provided? 

3. Are there provisions for graphing results? 

4. Is interpretation of raw scores easy or hard? 

5. Application of results (10) 

a. Ate directions or suggestions given for application jf result to 
benefit teaching or administration? 

b. Are tests survey or diagnostic? 

c. If diagnostic— 

(1) Proof of diagnostic value 

(2) What principle or principles underlie construction? 

(3) How many different skills, abilities, or aspects of the subject 
are analyzed or measured? 

(4) Does the analjris of total subjects into unit abilities follow 
leaching practices or needs? 

(5) Is the diagnosis individual or class proof? 

(6) Does the test demand tabulations of individual pupils’ errors 
to secure diagnosis? 

{7) Is a remedial program provided or suggested? 

VII. Miscellaneous (5) 

1. Typography and make-up 

a. Arrangement of print^ matter 

b. Legibility of type 

c. Quality of paper 
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d. Are test blanks Iree from distraction, norms, directions to ex- 
aminer, etc.? , . . . 

2. Is the lime required tor giring as small as is consistent rrith reliable 

measurement? , 

3. Is the cost in keeping rrltli the amount, scope, and reliability ot 

the results yielded? 

4. Is good test sers’ice provided by the publisher? 

5. Kind of new-type questions used 

The reader will find it an enlightening exercise to apply tliese 
standards to means of appraisal used in his school. Data needed in the 
case of a particular test are often given in the manual accompanying it. 
The general criterion should be. To what extent is this particular instru- 
ment a suitable one for the purposes I have in mind? 

An illustration of a check-list for applying some of the above criteria 
to the evaluation of a test in a partiailar field is the following check-list 
prepared by Wrightstone.*'’ The points given under each of the four 
major headings will assist the reader to sec how each criterion can be 
dealt with effectively. 


Check-List for Evacuating Reading Tests and Mf-\sures 


1. Validity 

i.i Does the instrument measure functions .and factors in the reading 
process with which your classes are primarily concerned? 

i.a Does the content of the instrument sample the range and types of 
materials or reading situations in which your classes are interested? 

1.3 Which aspects of an objective or objectives in reading docs this in- 
strument measure? 

1.4 Will other aspects of an objective or objectives in reading need to be 
measured by other fonnal or informal appraisal techniques? 

1.5 Will this lest provide sufficient diagnostic information for your pur- 
poses? 

2. Reliability 

a.i Are the reliability coefficients tor parts and total test reported for a 
grade group? > 

2.2 Are the reliabilities adequate for your purposes? 

2.3 Is the population upon which the norms are based described so that 
you can interpret the stores? 

3. Objectivity 


3.1 the directions to the pupil dear, condse. and comprehensive? 

3.2 Are the items so poorly worked out that the answer counted as right 
may be questioned? 

3.3 Are the answers definite and inflexible? 

3.4 Do the ansivers call for judgments on the part of the scorer? 

. Practicability 

O' require a reasonable expenditure 

ot the student’s time and energy? 


■ 540 ). pp. 358-393. ^ ("“bmgton. I>.C„ American Council on Edumt.on, 
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4.2 Does the administration and s<x)ring of the instrument require a 
reasonable expenditure of the examiner’s time and enei^y? 

4.3 Does the typography of the test or questionnaire permit ease of 
reading? 

4.4 Can the indexes or scores be appropriately interpreted? 

The improvement of new-type objective examinations. The use of 
new-type objective examinations has spread rapidly in our schools. 
Because many teachers lack training in the techniques of preparing 
various forms of these tests, many of the tests they prepare have serious 
limitations. In recent years local workshops and workshops at teacher- 
training institutions have undertaken the development of improved types 
of tests related closely to the curricula of specific school systems because 
standard tests did not fit the program of work offered. The work done in 
these workshops has led to the general dissemination among teachers 
of an understanding of the principles underlying the construction of im- 
proved objective types of informal examinations. 

Several books contain excellent descriptions of procedures to follow 
in the construction of new-type objective examinations. 

Ruch, G. M., The Objective or New-Type Examination (Chicago, Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1929) , 

Tiecs, E. W., Tests and Measurements for Teachers (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931). 

Smith, E. R., and Tyler, R. W., Appraising and Recording Pupil Progress 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, 1942)- 

Remmers, H., and Gage, N. L., Educational Measurement and Evaluation (New 
York, Harper fc Brotliers, 1943). 

Greene, H., Jorgensen, A., and Gerberich, J., Measurement and Evaluation in 
the Elementary School (Ne%v York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1942). 

, Measuremerxt and Evaluation in the Secondary School (New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1943). 

Suggestions for constructing objective tests. Persons constructing tests 
of the various types should be guided by the rules listed below, according 
to Cook: 

I. Alternate-Response Items 

a. The pupil response required should be simple. 

h. There sliould be a random distribution of true and false items. 

c. The crucial element in the question should be made as obvious as 
possible. Hovland and Ebcrhan attempted to avoid ambigtu'ty in true- 
false items by underlining the crucial part of the statement. Tlicy re- 
port that the reliability of ihcir tests was increased by the procedure. 

d. Avoid catcli questions which tend to test a pupil’s mcnt.ii alertness 
rather than a mastery of the material insolvcd. Lindquist provides 
excellent samples of the ty|>cs of statements to avoid. 

r. A\oid giving the Inic or false statements consistently certain deter- 
mining characteristics, Ilrinkmcicr and Ruch inscstigatctl tnjc-falsc 
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items to locate specific detenniners. They found that the longer a sen- 
tence the more likely it was to be true; that four out of five statements 
containing "aU” were false: three out of four statements containing ‘‘al- 
wa)-s” or “never” were false; four out of five statements containing 
“no,” "none.” or "nothing” were false; and nine out of ten state- 
ments containing "only” or “alone” were false. 

/. Avoid the use of textbook language for tsvo reasons: many of the 
statements when removed from their context are ambiguous; the use 
of statements from the text encourages rote learning and the memo- 
rizing attitude during study. 

g. Avoid the use of a double negative. Even simple negatives tend to be 
confusing to young children. 

h. Avoid the use of general terms such as laige, small, great, important, 
well-known, many, few, and more when fine distinctions are involved 
or when the meaning is not obvious. Statements should be specific 
and comparisons direct. 

i. Chance factors due to guessing operate at maximum in alternate- 
response tests; hence answers to the following two questions become 
of utmost importance. Should pupils be instructed not to guess? Should 
the scores be corrected for guessing? Considerable research has been 
reported on the questions. The evidence points quite conclusively to 
the following answers: pupils should be instructed not to guess but to 
leave those items unanswered upon which they have no information. 
Correction for guessing in most instances increases the validity of the 
test. Asailable evidence indicates that the effect on reliability depends 
upon whether the test is administered at its optimum rate. If the time 
limit is less than optimum, the reliability of the test is losvered by the 
rorrection. If the time limit is optimum, correction for guessing losvers 
it only slightly or not at all. When scores are corrected for guessing, 
the time limit of the test influences the reliability much less than when 
there is no correction. 

2. Multiple-Choice Items 

fl. Only one type of muIUple-choice item should be used in the same sec- 
tion of a test. Pupils who are accustomed to selecting the one correct 
response are confused svhen suddenly required to select the one in- 
correct response. 

^ possible responses in order to minimize chance 


same^tesy'lF 'trying number of possible responses in the 

L ' ™ B'.Kdng In informal 

Kucssinc is nm"*’’ Items is permissible since correction for 

,/ ^rmn"e d.oices are presented, 

dr^merrnt^r; '’■= ““ 

in aborn'e^mi numin'”^''' r“ponsc the correct one 
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h. When the incomplete sentence form is used, make it equivalent to a 
direct question and place the alternate responses at the end of the 
statement. 

i. Avoid wording statements in such a way that clues are provided 
through word matching, grammatical consistence, or textbook phrase- 
ology. 

3. Matching Items 

a. The optimum number of pairs to be matched is probably between 
five and seven. When the number is larger the pupil tends to waste 
time hunting for the correct response. 

b. It is better to include two or three extra responses or to permit a 
response to be used more than once to prevent guessing and selection 
by elimination. 

c. Always explain in the directions the basis upon trhich the matching 
is to be made and the fact that a response may be used more than 
once. 

d. The material included in each matching group should be homoge- 
neous. To include personages, events, locations and dates in one exer- 
cise reduces the discrimination required almost to rero. All items in 
the response column should be plausible responses to every item in the 
stimulus column, 

e. The stimulus column should contain the long statements, phrases, or 
definitions; the response column should contain single words or short 
phrases unless the content of the item clearly indicates othenvise. 

/. Items in the response column should be arranged systematically to 
facilitate finding them. They may be arranged alphabetically, chrono- 
logically, or in numerical sequence. 

4. Free-Response Items 

a. Formulate the item in such a way that only one response is correct; 
this response should be a word, number, formula, or at most a short 
phrase. 

b. Avoid items which supply so much of the crucial information that 
they may be answered correctly through the exercise of general in- 
telligence. 

c. Avoid words whicli afford chics as to the correct responses sucli as "a” 
or “an” immediately preceding the blank. 

d. If the blank spaces to be filled in arc arranged in a vertical column 
scoring is facilitated. 

e. Do not use exact statements copied from the textbook because this 
encourages a mental set during study which results in memorizing 
radici than understanding. 

/. Leave adequate space for the pupil to svriic his response, but avoid 
using blank lines of dilfcrcni lengths to indicate the length of the 
proper resiHinse. 

g. Use the direct question fonn in preference to the incomplctc-statcmeni 
form. 

5. Completion Items 

a. Make each blank call for the completion of a single idea. 

b. Avoid too many blanks. 

c. .Make all blanks the same length to avoid gising dues. 

rf. Asoiil using sentences or paragraphs from the icxtlxiok. 

e. Make sure that the siaieincm is suintiemlj lompicic that the pupil 
will inteiprrt the item coiretilv. 
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/. Avoid clues afforded by the requirement of grammatical consistency, 
g. Avoid the omission of long phrases. 

The use of problem*situation tests. The problem-situation test is an 
excellent means of evaluating such outcomes of learning as methods of 
response when faced with a difficulty, ability to apply principles in new 
situations, and critical thinking. A direct test involves the study of the 
learner’s performance in some concrete situation in which he is faced 
with a problem to be solved. He may be asked, for example, to demon- 
strate his understanding of tlie meaning of the concept area by finding 
the area of the surface of a table or some other plane. In this case the 
items that may be considered in evaluating his performance are the 
following: 


1. Method of attack on the problem 

2. Skill in the use of measuring devices needed 

3. Kinds of errors made in securing needed information 

4. Correctness of computations necessary 


In another form, the problem-situation test includes paragraphs which 
state separate problems. The objective-test form asks, “What shduld be 
one? The pupil is required to select from a number of solutions the 
correct for each of the problems. The pupil may also 
be asked to write a statement of his solution as an essay examination. The 
esi can e e ectively extended by asking the pupil to indicate which of 
possible reasons listed support his conclusion. The results may be 
analyzed to show: ’ 


2 The'nato^'^nF^tr^ correct decisions and to select correct reasons 

discover rtfi conclusions drawn or reasons selected as a basis of 
. The tvnef ? ^ misunderstandings 

- ^^ose irrelevant to the 
knowledge ^ authority piaciice of false 

4. The number of reason, i„c„„si,.e„, wi* ,h= conclusions drawn 

learning and hoha™"Zno\“ nd**"* Many aspects o£ 

measurement by means nF ™ ” themselves effectively to objective 

more satisfactorily analvzcd techniques. They can be 

trolled situations or in lif of the pupil’s behavior in con- 

.0 discover whether or ™r T“ school. In order 

the library, for example, a uscIu'dI information in 

then to note the procedures he ‘*‘™ "" assignment and 

procedures of a problem-solving kind 'Z ‘he task. Similar 

m the laboratory, in the shnr^ ^ i. many other ways: 

.^0 acivides ™ 

^ess lormal procedures can also h 1 • ’ 

tionof the characteristics of the leampr”?w through observa- 

• The correctness of his oral speech. 
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its precision, and quality, can best be obser\'ed by noting his responses in 
normal group activities, during recitations, and in conferences. His 
abilities in art, music, science, dramatics, and athletics are probably best 
appraised by observing his behavior in situations in which these abilities 
find normal expression rather than through paper-and-pencil tests. The 
performance and product can both be studied. There is always present, 
of course, the problem of standards for evaluating the information 
secured. To assist in this appraisal there are available check-lists of 
various kinds, rating scales, sets of criteria of fairly objective types, and 
other methods of increasing the dependability of the ratings given. In 
the absence of a standardized procedure, the teacher should not hesitate 
to make use of some original plan that will assist in the evaluation of 
performance or product. 

The use of the camera, dictaphone, and similar mechanical devices 
makes it possible to preserve a permanent record of behavior or product 
which can be considered again and again in making an appraisal. Such 
records also make it easier to determine progress made from time to time 
by direct comparisons of performance or product. Stenographic records 
of conversations and discussions also are valuable for some kinds of 
appraisal. Other more specific clinical procedures, such as psychiatric 
interviews, also are based to a large extent on the results of observations 
of behavior. These devices will be discussed fully in the chapter on 
methods of studying the product to determine reasons for inefficiencies 
and unfavorable growth. 

The anecdotal behavior record and the diary. Paper-and-pencil tests, 
rating devices, and performance tests arc inadequate means of evaluating 
such Items as social and emotional adjustment, social interests, and level 
of social awareness. A more direct obser\'ationaI approach known as the 
“anecdotal behavior record” has been developed as a means of gathering 
facts about pupil behavior that can form the basis of evaluative judg- 
ments of his characteristics. Anecdotes are reports of what a pupil does 
or says in social situations both in and out of school that may be of 
value in making an appraisal of his behavior. The incidents that are 
reported may be instances of desirable behavior or of undesirable con- 
duct. The general trend of the reports for any individual indicates the 
ways in which the pupil is adjusting himself and of the ways in which 
he is contributing to the welfare of his group. Changes in the amount 
and nature of the reports provide a roughly quantitative measure of the 
direction and extent of his development. Information of this kind 
gathered by teachers and other competent observers is of great value 
in guidance programs. 

The following is an illustration of the report of an incident, its inter- 
pretation, and recommendations as given by Traxlcr.*= 

-SA. E. Traxlcr, The Natitre and Use of Anecdotal Records (N'eiv York, Educa 
tional Records Bureau, igjg). p. .fs. 
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Incident. In a meeting of her club today Alice fired questions at the new presi- 
dent at every opportunity. She interrupted many times during the period. 
On several occasions the other students called for her to sit down. 

Interpretation. Alice seemed to be jealous of the new president and desirous 
of CTeating difficulty. The other students appeared to resent her action. The 
girl seemed to enjoy making trouble for others. 

Recommendations. It would be advisable for the counselor to lead the girl 
tactfully into a discussion of her relations with the other students in an 
effort to bring about a better adjustment. 


Traxler has presented the general procedure for setting up a system 
of anecdotal records in the following six steps: 

1. Enlisting the cooperation of the group. 

2. Deciding how much should be expected of observers, the kinds of in- 
formation to be gathered, and the consideration of possible methods to 
be used 

3. Preparing forms for reporting anecdotes 

4. Obtaining original records of behavior 

5. Filing reports in some central location 

6. Summarizing and interpreting the records being compiled 


To facilitate the preparation of reports of anecdotes Jarvie and 
Ellingson®* recommend such procedures as (1) providing centrally 
located dictaphones for use by teachers, (2) assigning secretaries to 
teac crs at specified times to take down anecdotes and to transcribe them 
or i e central file, (3) organizing weekly discussion groups to present 
instances of behavior for consideration by the staff. Periodic summaries 
8 lould be made of all anecdotes reported for individuals and for the 
. I ji ,1* ° individuals should be specific and diagnostic 

trends ^ can be in general terms so that any important 

mav well l/*i discovered. The information thus gathered 

Tm^tant , r' "f 

levels of Oualitv ^ categories which describe various 

bnS, Leathenesf - responsibility-dependa- 

of purpose. ‘oiagmation, open-mindedness, and seriousness 

•iclt;. an 7„<i:, arjVr'’ ---g 

by this mctliod supply couCTctc evide"* 

in making judgments simiT-. ®bout behavior which is of value 

and incidents. Ordinarily a d'” * anecdotes 

personal reasons: a record nf individual for 

t. tlcscription „t .,,e activities oto^u” ' ‘‘'=P' P'™" 

picture of tlicir behavior and r • “ possible to get a vivid 

gatlicrcd for specific reasons ant ’^■''1 analysis of the data 

valuable information needed for appraS^ provides 
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The interview or questionnaire as used in evaluation. There are many 
facts about the characteristics of the individual, his interests, his activities, 
and his behavior that can be effectively gathered by means of questions 
directed at the individual which require him to supply the desired in- 
formation. In many cases others can also supply needed information: 
parents, associates, and teachers. When this approach is used, every pre- 
caution must be taken to secure dependable reliable data. Such items 
as the following have been successfully appraised by means of question- 
naires, inventories, interviews, and personal reports: 

1. Books, magazines, newspapers, etc., read 

2. Radio programs listened to 

3. Movies, concerts, shows, meetings attended 

4. Kinds of writing and speech activities in life outside the school 

5. Participation in community and school projects and enterprises 

6. Hobbies 

7. Work experiences, money earned 

8. Things produced, as in gardens, shops,' etc. 

9. Home activities 

10. Problems and difficulties encountered 

11. Observed behavior repotted by associates and others 

12. Group data supplied by civic, social, and welfare agencies 

13. Expressions of attitudes, interests, and opinions 

Certain principles should be borne in mind in preparing a question- 
naire or inventory form. The questions should be clearly stated so that 
there will be no doubt about their meaning. It is often desirable to 
include check-questions, so that there will be a check on matters about 
which it is desired to secure accurate information. No hint should be 
given as to answers that would be regarded as acceptable, nor should 
there be anything that will color the responses in any way. Short direct 
specific questions are preferred. Interest, ease of answering, and willing- 
ness to answer are important factors to be considered in constructing the 
questionnaire and selecting persons to whom it is to be directed. Ordi- 
narily it is desirable to try out the form on some competent individuals 
and then to revise it in the light of suggestions made. The more objective 
the data called for and the more the information called for is within the 
responding individual’s first-hand experience, the more dependable arc 
the results of the investigation. 

The evaluation of products and procedures. The achievement ol 
numerous educational objectives is expressed by means of a product, a 
direct indication of the ability of the pupil to apply information, skill, 
and understanding. Such products may well include specimens of hand- 
writing, composition, and objects produced in classes in industrial 
arts and home economics. Tlicy may range in variety from musical com- 
positions to tangible objects made of wood and metals. In connection 
with the- evaluation of the product it is also often desirable to secure a 
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rating of the procedures used in effecting it, their quality, efficiency, and 
evidence of skill. 

Products may be evaluated either in terms of their “general merit,” 
as, for example, specimens of handwiting, or in terms of their component 
features or desirable characteristics, a method in which various aspects 
of the product are evaluated separately. Devices of the first type are 
either rating scales or quality scales. The Thorndike Handwiting Scale, 
a device for rating the general merit of penmanship, for example, con- 
tains fifteen samples, each of which defines a quantitative value for 
rating general merit along a range from best to poorest. Similar scales are 
available for composition, art work, free-hand lettering, and other kinds 
of products. Devices of the second type contain an analysis of the product 
into specific features, for each of which there are found in the best in- 
struments desaiptions of various levels of quality that aid in scoring each 
eature. In some^ instances the rating device is the product of extensive 
statistical investigation and analysis, whereas in others the evaluative 
CTitena are simply derived and descriptively stated. The following scale 
or scoring a roast is illustrative of the procedure used: 


Appearance 


Minnesota Score Card for Rating a Meat Roast 
(Devised by C. Brown and others) 

I 2 3 


Moisture content 
Tenderness 


. . . Pale and 
burned 
. . . .Dry 
...Tough 


Taste and Flavor t, 

lat or too 

highly 

seasoned 
Raw, taste, 
less or 
burned 


Plump and 

slightly 

moist 


Juicy 
Easily cut 
or pierced 
with fork 


Flavor 

developed 


^ ^ burned ^ 

because it becomes ncccssa'rvT*^^ °*i ^ difficult undertakir 

consisting of many dilTcrent sweffir Tr ^ changing procc 

development in this direction^ tb^. i aspects. One importai 

" ‘»cd to describe student reactions fnT v ‘ ‘>7 Tyler whit 

scope.” It consists of a list of snrr^r an object under a micT' 

' speafic activities which aid the observer ! 
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compile an objective record of the performance of an individual student 
on an assigned task. The analysis of the data reveals strengths and weak- 
nesses in the steps taken by the student and affords an excellent basis of 
a subsequent discussion of his methods of work. Check-lists of a similar 
kind can be used to evaluate other kinds of performances, such as kicking 
a football, giving a lecture or talk, taking part in a play, or performing 
an experiment. 

The evaluation of creative products is by all odds the most difficult of 
evaluation tasks. Burton lists the following reasons for the difficulty: 

1. Standards of taste cannot be routinized. 

2. Confusion arises easily between judgments of content and judgments of 
form. 

3. Undue analysis easily kills the cre-ative spirit, especially with young pupils 
and with older ones who are beginners. 

4. Individual differences may be as important here as standards. 

5. Careless negative judgments have a greater detrimental effect here than in 
most fields. 

In spite of these and other difficulties the careful evaluation of creative 
work must be undertaken. A helpful approach is suggested by the - 
analysis of achievements in writing, fine or applied arts, music, research, 
contributions to group discussion and decisions in terms of the following 
characteristics and levels of “creativeness and imagination”: 

General: Approaches whatever he does with active imagination and originality, 
so that he contributes something that is his own 
Specific: Makes a distinctly original and significant contribution in one or more 
fields 

Promising: Shows a degree of creativeness that indicates the likelihood of valu- 
able original contributions in some field, although the contributions already 
made have not proved to be particularly significant 
Limited: Shows the desire to contribute his own thinking and expression to 
situations, but his degree of imagination and originality is not in general 
high enough to have much influence on his accomplishments 
Imitative: Makes little or no creative contributions, yet shows sufficient imagina- 
tion to see the implications in the creation of others and to make use of 
their ideas or accomplishments 

Unimaginative: Has given practically no evidence of originality or creativeness 
of imagination or action 

Ratings in terms of these levels are admittedly subjective but tliey are 
likely to assist in the evaluation of creative products. Specialized instru- 
ments are available for several areas. Composition scales, for example, 
often include such criteria as originality or content, freshness of approach, 
originality of treatment, and facility of expression. Scales for evaluating 
products of work In sewing;, art, cooking, and mechanical drawing have 

11. Burton. Cuidartce of Learning ActMlirs (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Comp.iuy, Inc.. »9H). pp. 412 ' 1 -lS- 

51 .Smith. T>ler. and staff, op. cit., p. 478. 
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to measure the merit of a specimen by comparing it with specimens in 
the quality scale. Area tests afford a means of surveying a wide variety of 
skills and specific abilities included in a field of learning. Supervisors and 
teachers should select tests that will measure the aspect of ability they 
wish to measure. 

Educational tests may also be classified according to their use as stirvey, 
diagnostic, or prognostic, Siirvey tests aim to give a general measure of the 
status of achievement. They usually consist of scaled tests of some aspect 
of the work in each of the basic subjects of the curriculum. Tests of this 
kind are widely used throughout the country. Testing programs should 
not be limited to tests of this kind because they evaluate only a narrow 
range of outcomes. Diagnostic or analytical tests usually consist of a series 
of tests in several aspects of a single subject, such as reading, arithmetic, 
language, or science. On the basis of the results it is possible to determine 
the relative status of a class or of an individual with respect to the out- 
comes measured by each of the tests. A pupil may read rapidly, for ex- 
ample, but tvith poor comprehension; or he may be able to read with 
understanding, but not be able to locate material in reference books. 
The detailed discussion of diagnostic tests will be deferred until Chapter 
VII. Prognostic tests aim to predict probable success in a given field of 
learning such as algebra, Latin, or clerical work. Tests of readiness in 
arithmetic and reading are a son of prognostic test. In all cases the use 
to be made of the test results should be a guide in the selection of means 
of appraisal. 

No attempt will be made here to supply a complete list of the different 
kinds of tests to be used in appraising the products of learning. Several 
thousand achievement tests exist and others are constantly being devised. 
Excellent discussions of available tests may be found in the list of refer- 
ences at the end of this chapter. The following list of tests useful for 
general survey purposes in elementary schools is given for illustrative 
purposes only. Each consists of a battery of achievement tests in the major 
subjects of the curriculum. 

Unit Scales of Attainment, Grades 1 to 8 (Minneapolis, Minn., Educational 
Test Bureau, Inc., 1932-1934) • 

New Stanford Achievement Tests, Primary Examination, Grades 2-3: Advanced 
Examination, Grades 4-9 (Yonkervon-Hwdson, N.Y., World Rook Com- 
pany, 1929). 

Modem School Achievement Test (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teacheis 
College. Columbia University, 1931). 

losva Every Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (Iowa City, Iowa, Bureau of Educational 
Research and Seivice, University of Iowa, 1936; also by Hougliton .Mifllin 
Company. Boston) . 

?.Ietropolitan Achievement Tests, Grades 3 to 8 (^'onkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.. 

^Yorld Book Comp.iny, 1932. 1933. i9S*»)* 

McCali. and HfrR!NC, A Comprehensive Test Program (Cliicago, Laidlaw 
Brothers). Includes a comprehensh-e achies'cment test, an intelligence test, an 
educational b.icV.groiind questionnaire, and a school practices questionnaire. 
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Progrcsshe Achic\ement Tests Grades 3 to 8 (Los Angeles, Calif., Southern 
California, School Book Depository, 1933-1938) • 


Other types of tests of a much more analytical nature dealing with 
particular subjects may be selected. The Iowa Elementary Language 
Tests, for example, for grades four to nine contain tests in (i) word 
meaning, synonyms, and opposites; (2) language usage; (3) grammatical- 
form recognition; (4) sentence sense; (5) sentence structure; (6) capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation; (7) paragraph organization. Similar tests are avail- 
able for other subjects of the curriculum. Results of such analytical tests 
afford a much more detailed analysis of the level of achievement than is 
supplied by general survey tests. In general the use of such analytical 
tests should follow a general survey program rather than precede it. As 
a matter of fact many textbooks now contain well-constructed survey and 
diagnostic tests suitable for use by the classroom teacher. Their intelligent 
use by the teacher is an essential supplement to general survey testing. 
Diagnostic testing is an invaluable clement of the teaching program. 

A wide variety of tests in high-school subjects is published by The 
Cooperative Test Service and by the Psychological Corporation, both 
of New \ork. Other high-school and college tests are published by the 
same companies that publish tests for elementary schools. 

An important recent development in the field of evaluation is the 
senes of tests known as the Iowa Tests of Educational Development.** 

1C scries consists of a number of broadly comprehensive examinations, 
one for each of the major areas of the curriculum. The tests provide 
measures of growth in that aspect of the pupil’s development with which 
an subjects m a general area are concerned. They are intended for use 
m high schools. The series includes the following tests; 


of Understanding Basic Social Concepts 
3. I csi of Background in the Natural Sciences 
3. rest of Correctness in Writing 

°° Quantitative Thinking 

I tSI of Ah t ;7 ? Materials in the 'Social Studies 

7. Test of Ahilii^ o nterpret Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences 

H -r to Interpret Literary Materials 

8. Test of General Vocabulary ^ ‘'tatenals 

y Test of Use of Sources of Information 


fcrirRcTcm of pupil performance ol 

'“f «'«= fact that L responses of th 

example studieil ii ^ 10 situation. Northby,** fo 

Sm. sfoTli!' "7™'“ by pupils on fiv 

embcildal in an inf'""'*- ° In the first test the words wer 

an interesting story which the children wrote from dictatior 
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The second test consisted of twelve sentences containing the same words. 
The sentences were dictated at a standard rate, the time for writing 
being so adjusted that the pupils would be required to write at the 
normal rate for the grade. In the third test the pupils wote the same 
words as a list. In the fourth lest the children selected the correct form 
of spelling from among five forms, four of which were incorrect. In the 
fifth test the children spelled the words aloud in an individual test in a 
room adjoining the classroom. The results were as follows: 


Form of Test 

Story form 

Sentence dictation 

List form 

Multiple choice . 
Oral form 


Average Number of Words 
Spelled Correctly 

8.51 

8.32 

10.02 

>3-83 

11.18 


Wide differences are shown in the scores for the different tests although 
in each case the test words were the same. The multiple-choice form was 
much easier than the sentence-dictation form. The difference between the 
two scores was 5.51 words correct, or about 66 per cent of the score on the 
sentence-dictation form. The fact that the children were required to 
write at a standard rate evidently affected their performance in spelling. 
It is also likely that pupils may be able in some cases to recognize the 
correct spelling although they may not be able to spell the words when 
they are dictated. Spelling words in list form is also easier than either 
the sentence-dictation or story forms. These results suggest the need of 
recognizing the fact that a pupil’.s performance on a single test of spelling- 
should not be regarded as a sure index of what his performance would 
be on another test of die same words given under different conditions. 
Similarly it is true that a pupil’s performance on a spelling test is no 
reliable index of his spelling in other situations, for example, in -WTiiing 
compositions or letters, or his spelling in free activities carried on in life 
outside the school. A score is at best an index of what the pupil’s per- 
formance was on the test as it was administered. It is therefore desirable 
for the supervisor and teacher to scrutinize the work of the pupil in a 
variety of situations. This is true not only of spelling but of other subjects 
and skills. A pupil’s score on a lest of general reading ability may be 
relatively high; however, it may be that in the specialized types of reading 
required by such .subjects as ariilimctic, lusiory, or science, he has a 
marked weakness that must be studied in connection with the work in 
these subjects. A pvipil may be competent in computational aritlimctic 
during a test period but othcnvisc show marked inaccurac)'; his desire 10 
make a good score on a test may have been the deciding factor which led 
to a satisfactory ^jcrformance on the test. 

2. IJmitnttoris of scope and validity of tests. In atlcliiion to the tlifli 
culty of interpreting the resniis of tests because of the \-ariabiIi(y of the 
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G. ^\^len a standardized test is uncridcaliy used as a list of minimum es- 
sentials, or when all pupils are drilled on all of the test content, many 
pupils are forced to attempt tasks for which they are not ready or ivhich 
are so far beyond their ability as to destroy their self-confidence and 
deaden their interest. 

7. The standardized survey test should be looked upon solely as a measuring 
instrument, not as a teaching instrument or as an abbreviated course of 
study. 

An excellent summary of the general uses of tests in the instructional 
and supervisory program in a typical school, prepared by Cook, is given 
below: *- 


1. To redirect curriculum emphasis, through 

a. Measurement of the extent to which educational objectives are being 
realized 

b. Measurement of as many desirable educational outcomes as possible 

c. Claiification of educational objectives 

fl. Diagnosis of weaknesses in the instructional program 
e. Discovery of inadequacies in the curriculum content 
3. To provide a basis for educational guidance of pupils, by 

a. Predicting pupil performance 

b. Classifying pupils 

c. Diagnosing learning diilicuUi^ 

d. Setting up standards of pupil performance 

e. Discovering special aptitudes 

/. Discovering pupils in need of guidance and individual attention 
g. Pleasuring pupil aduevement 
3. To cncoijrage pupil, to put lorth their best efForts, by 

pupils to tbinit of their achievements in objective terms 
. Otsing pupils CTedit for the progress they make, rather than for the 
level of achiesement they attain 

r. Enabling bright pupils to compete with superior pupils in other 
sdiools over a wide area r 1 i- 

d. Promoting competition betsvecn groups 
r. knahlmg pupil, ,0 compete with their own past records 
' objeaively in terms of accepted educational 

1 To direeVan 1^' ****^ subjective appraisal of teachers 

1 . i o direct and motivate supervisory elfort, by 

a. Discos ermg teachers in need of supervisory aid 

Itanimirr,’),''?'')?”^ ’ 'h' effectiveness of his school or- 

'1 Tonrosideal 'r and administrative policies 

a -nric^rt "’"'‘‘"S ”"<■ Pnimotion of pupils 

much smee m ' laboratory schools devotes four times as 

“cut -Km ma?^r^ ;>■ “ «lucational achieve- 

madedurinede ■" educauonal athievement are based on progress 
attained ^ "iaA'ng period, and not on the level ot achievement 

Adjmtmcnu"rcmmle'in *cn’* development. 

are made in the pnmary grade,. Above the primary grades 
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regular promotion is universal. The average range of ability within 
eacli grade is approximately five years. This is no greater than in 
other sciiools where retardation is a common practice 

C. To build and maintain desirable skills, abilities, and understandings 
(Test periods arc considered as very effective learning periods as well as 
testing periods.) 

Studying character and personality traits. Numerous devices have been 
developed for describing and evaluating character and personality traits. 
The kinds of techniques that have been devised may be grouped as 
measures of: (i) knowledge and information, (2) attitude and opinion, 
(3) emotional adjustment and temperament, (4) interest patterns, (5) 
appreciation, (6) conduct and behavior, and (7) rating scales.^^ For ex- 
tended discussions of tests in tliis field the reader is referred to the three 
volumes, Hartshornc and May, Studies in Deceit (1920); Hartshorne, 
May and Mailer, Studies in Service nnd Self-Control (1924); and Harts- 
horne, May, and Shuttleworth, Studies in the Organization of Character 
(1930), published by The Macmillan Company. 

Few if any of these devices have passed beyond the experimental stage 
in psychological laboratories. None has been produced of sufficient prac- 
tical significance or meaningfulness to warrant extensive use in the 
hands of the typical classroom teacher. Because of the obvious importance 
of tests of this kind however as a means of appraising important kinds of 
educational outcomes, it is essential that the supervisor and teacher be 
familiar with the efforts being made to devise satisfactory instruments 
and when possible to assist in their development and application. These 
devices should be supplemented by less formal techniques— discussed in 
the preceding section— such as observation, interviews, analyses of records • 
of various kinds, questionnaires, and the like. 

1. Measures of knozuledge and information. In this group are included 
tests of moral knowledge and ethical discrimination. On available tests 
of this kind the scores in general show high correlations with intelligence 
and low correlations with actual behavior. Hartshorne and May found 
an average correlation of .70 between intelligence and moral knowledge 
for pupils in grades five to eight. Correlations between scores on tests 
of honesty, cooperation, or moral behavior and moral knowledge are 
extremely low, in general about .25. There is an obvious need of develop- 
ing tests of this kind that yield scores more closely related to actual 
conduct. 

Typical tests in this field are: 

Tomlin, F. E.. Best Thing to Do (Stanford University, Calif., Stanford Uni* 
versity Press, 1931)- 

Hill, H. C., and Wilson, H., A Test in Civilization (Bloomington, III., Public 
School Publishing Co,, 1928). 

S 3 The authors are utilizing here a dasnfication of itsls proposed by Julius Mailer 
in "Character and Personality Tests" (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia Unisersily, 1957), Mimec^phed bulletin. 
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C. ^Vhen a standardized test is uncritically used as a list of minimum es- 
sentials, or when all pupils are drilled on all of the test content, many 
pupils are forced to attempt tasks for wliich they are not ready or which 
are so far bejond their ability as to destroy their self-confidence and 
deaden their interest. 

7, The standardized survey test should be looked upon solely as a measuring 
instrument, not as a teaching instrument or as an abbreviated course of 
study. 

An excellent summary of the general uses of tests in the instructional 
and supervisory program in a typical school, prepared by Cook, is given 
below: *- 


I . To redirect curriculum emphasis, through 

fl. Measurement of the extent to which educational objectives are being 
realized 

6 . Measurement of as many desirable educational outcomes as possible 

c. Clarification of educational objectives 

d. Diagnosis of weaknesses in the instructional program 

e. Discovery of inadequacies in the curriculum content 

3. To provide a basis for educational guidance of pupils, by 
n. Predicting pupil performance 
h. Classifying pupils 

c. Diagnosing learning difficulties 

d. Setting up standards of pupil performance 

e. Discovering special aptitudes 

f. Discovering pupils in need of guidance and individual attention 

g. Measuring pupil achievement 

S. To encourage pupils to put forth their best efforts, by 

rt. Enabling pupils to think of their achievements in objective terms 
. Giving pupils aedit for the progress they make, rather than for the 
level of achievement they attain 

c. Enabling bright pupils to compete with superior pupils in other 

schools over a wide area ^ ^ 

d. rromoiing conipelitioi. between groups 

f pupils to compete with their otvu past records 

stau, !n teruts ot accepted educational 

1 To direct an 1 * ” subjective appraisal o£ teachers ' 

1. I o duect and motivate supervisor, effort, by 

b GmZ”,T^ "■P'n'isory aid 

canimdrr,‘nr 7 l“'' ° 'h' effectiveness of his school or-' 

To provide a' ha * ** *‘'P‘^''sury and administrative policies 

« Tir^tort ’ t ^ ="<■ promotion ot pupils 

much STOce m v" 'rboratory schools devotes four times as 

ment. The “aits as to educational acliievc- 

made durinn the ^ncational achievement are based on progress 
attained * ““king penod, and not on the level of acliievement 

Adim”mcnL\mradVin ih' development. 

arc made in the primary grades. Above the primary grades 
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regular promotion is universal. The average range o! ability within 
eacli grade is approximately five years. This is no greater than in 
other schools wliere retardation is a common practice 

6. To build and maintain desirable skills, abilities, and understandings 
(Test periods are considered as very effective learning periods as well as 
testing periods.) 

Studying character and personality traits. Numerous devices have been 
developed for describing and evaluating character and personality traits. 
The kinds of techniques that have been devised may be grouped as 
measures of; (») knotvledge and information, (2) attitude and opinion, 
(3) emotional adjustment and temperament, (4) interest patterns, (5) 
appreciation, (6) conduct and behavior, and (7) rating scales.®* For ex- 
tended discussions of tests in this field the reader is referred to the three 
volumes, Hartshornc and May, Studies in Deceit (1920); Hartshorne, 
May and Mailer, Studies in Service and Self-Control (1924); and Harts- 
horne, May, and Shuttleworth, Studies in the Organization of Character 
(1930), published by The Macmillan Company. 

Few if any of these devices have passed beyond the experimental stage 
in psychological laboratories. None has been produced of sufficient prac- 
tical significance or meaningfulness to warrant extensive use in the 
hands of the typical classroom teacher. Because of the obvious importance 
of tests of this kind however as a means of appraising important kinds of 
educational outcomes, it is essential that the supervisor and teacher be 
familiar with the efforts being made to devise satisfactory instruments 
and when possible to assist in their development and application. These 
devices should be supplemented by less formal techniques— discussed in 
the preceding section— such as observation, interviews, analyses of records • 
of various kinds, questionnaires, and the like. 

1. Measures of knowledge and information. In this group are included 
tests of moral knotvledge and ethical discrimination. On available tests 
of this kind the scores in general show high correlations with intelligence 
and low correlations with actual behavior. Hartshorne and May found 
an average correlation of ,70 between intelligence and moral knowledge 
for pupils in grades five to eight. Correlations between scores on tests 
of honesty, cooperation, or moral behavior and moral knowledge are 
extremely low, in general about .25. There is an obvious need of develop- 
ing tests of this kind that yield scores more closely related to actual 
conduct. 

Typical tests in this field are: 

Tomlin, F. E., Best Thing to Do {Stanford University, Calif., Stanford Uni. 
versity Press, 1931). 

Hill, H. C.. and ^VlLsos, H., A Test in Civiliiation (Bloomington, lU., Public 
School Publishing Co., 1928). 

33 The authors are utilizing here a classification of tests proposed by Julius Mailer 
in “Character and Personality Tests” (New York, Bureau of Publications. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937). Mimeographed bulletin. 
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Kons S C., Etliical Discrimination Test (Chicago, C. H. 

Mori Knoirledge Tests ot the Character Educatton Inqu.ry New York, Bu 
reau of Publications, Teachers College. Columbia Unncrsity) . 

2 Measures of attitudes and opinions. Problcms-Iike those of a poli- 
tical and of a social nature-which lend themselves to differences o 
opinion and attitude are dealt with in this kind of test. Scores do no 
correlate as highly with intelligence as do scores on tests of niorat 
knowledge and information. The chief difficulty is that the expression 
of the individual's attitude or opinion on such tests may not be a true 
statement of his actual views. There is considerable evidence that there 
are individual differences in the degree of stability and constanc) o 
opinions. In some tests the consistency of answers or the person’s tendency 
to take an extreme position forms the basis of scoring. 

Thurstone,®* Remmers,**^ and others have devised means of appraising 
the attitudes of people toward various items, such as the church, democ- 
racy, school subjects, occupations, and economic issues. Attitude scales 
make it possible to determine the individual’s points of view and then 
strength or intensity and to discover conflicts or inconsistencies in them. 
Such scales can be administered at the beginning of a period of instruc- 
tion to determine the views held and again at the end of the period to 
discover what changes have taken place during instruction. 

A portion of A Scale of Beliefs, devised by Grim, is given below. 
deals with militarism, nationalism, and racialism. Tlie student response 
is secured for each item by the “agree— uncertain— disagree” technique. 
A scoring key makes it possible to determine the degree of conservatism 
of the student on the major items included in the scale. 

TEST 4.2 

A Scale of Belif-fs*® 

1. Citizens who criticize the Constitution of the United Slates are un- 
patriotic. 

2. War maims and kills the finest of the nation’s manhood, while the physi- 
cally unfit survive. 

3. The white man has clearly sliown the superiority of his race, and should 
wntinue to exercise leadership over the Negro for many years. 

^ outlaw war by treaties is merely a hopeless empty 

5. 'When we have any differences with other countries, we know tlrat we 

dSnoSc government of our country is thoroughly 

6. People of the white race are bom superior to people of other races. 

Chicago Attitude Scales (Chicago. University o£ 

"Gvwlized Attitude Scale.," Jmmal cf 
Som P.,cftv'oCT, Vol. 5 (Ango.I. ,934). pp, 498.3,, 

St„d « ' Pd,,™,'"’' ‘hv Mea.uceme„t o! Attitude, iu the Social 
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7. Since the last war was followed by a period of prosperity, a good way 
to end the depression is to start a rvar. 

8. I believe that armaments tend to provoke war by creating suspicion, fear, 
and hatred among nations. 

9. The Negro should be given the same educational advantages as the 
white man. 

10. If the interests of our countr)' clash with the interests of humanity in 
general, our first loyalty should be to humanity rather than to our 
country. 

Statements 2, 4, 7, and 8 relate to militarism; statements 1, 5, and 10 to 
nationalism; statements 3, 6, and 9, to racialism. 

How may we know for certain that an individual possesses a given 
attitude or not? Undoubtedly, the most direct method is observation of 
his behavior. This method is not practical with large groups, and hence 
recourse has been taken to the use of verbal methods. The difficulty here 
is that the individual may check an attitude known to be desirable which 
is not consistent with his own conduct. The susceptibility to faking is 
being overcome by methods of checking. For example, it has been found 
that if two or more sets of questions or test items on the same problem 
are submitted at different times, with different wordings, and preferably 
with a concealed approach in some of the sets, a consistency in replies 
is found. Consistency is fair evidence that a persistent attitude or under* 
standing is present. It lias also been found that in the case of truly 
vigorous altitudes on some point, these will influence verbal responses 
more strongly than the knowledge of what the “desirable" or “correct" 
response is. 

The reader is referred to the book by Thurstone and Chave, The 
Measurement of Attitudes/'^ for a complete discussion of the means of 
appraising attitudes. 

3. Tests of emotional adjustment and temperament. These tests are 
often referred to as tests of personality adjustment. They utilize direct 
and indirect means of measurement. The direct methods include tests 
of self-description, such as the questionnaire form used in the Woodworth 
and Cady Personal Data Sheet,®* and question sheets such as are used in 
Bell’s Adjustment Inventory,*® • Mailer’s Character Sketches,^® and 
Symonds' Adjustment Questionnaire.'^ These tests are useful for diagnos- 
ing various forms of maladjustment and have relatively high reliability. 
The chief criticisms of these tests are that responses are not equally stable 
for all individuals and that they may be affected by a temporary mood. 
The person being tested can vary his answer at will especially if his 
score will have practical consequences. 

s’L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave. The JlfeiUHremeju 0/ Attitudes (Chicago. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, iflSO). 

a* Chicago. C. H. Stoclting Co., 1993. 

39 Stanford Uni\crsiiy, Cilif- Stanford Unheisity Press, 1938. 

<9 New York, Ihircau of Publications. Teachers College, Columbia University. 1932. 

s>N'cw York, ntircati of Publicntjons, Teachers College. Columbia Unisersitv. 1932 
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The direct approach to the measurement of emotional adjustment 
includes various devices for free association in which tlie person being 
tested gives associations with key words which are then compared with 
responses made by normal and abnormal individuals. Tests of this kind 
are Mailer’s Case Inventory, Revised,^* and Rorschach’s Psychodiagnostic 
Test.*® 

The Mailer Case Inventory is a battery of four tests. The letters CASE 
represent the initial letters in the following series: 

1. Controlled Association Test— for the indirect measurement of emotional- 
ized response problems (irrationality) 

2. Adjustment Test— a self-description inventory of personal and social ad- 
justment 

3. Self-Scoring Test— for measuring honesty in classroom situations 

4. Ethical Judgment Test- problems of moral conflict and a self-evaluation 
in respect to ethical standards 

The norms supplied for these tests show a clear differentiation between 
normal and problem groups. These tests enable the supervisor and 
teacher to locate potential problem cases in an eflective way and can be 
used in all grades above the fifth. 
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The California Test of Personality^^ provides a profile of percentile 
positions for total adjustment, for self- and social adjustment, and for 
twelve specific areas of adjustment. A typical profile is given on page 242. 
An analysis of the ratings for the individual shows the phases in which 
there is lack of adjustment, particularly in terms of self. The subject 
rates high in social standards but rates low in freedom from anti-social 
tendencies. 

4. Measures of interest pattern. Most of the tests of this group involve 
self-description. They probably are more valid than similar tests of 
emotional adjustment, since the questions are of a less personal nature- 
Hence the responses of the subject are more likely to be honest. When 
tests of interests are used to determine admission to some institution or 
appointment to a job, however, the subject is likely to give answers which 
in his opinion will make the best impression. Considerable use is made 
of these inventories for vocational guidance, although their value for this 
purpose has not been clearly demonstrated. 

The best known is the Strong Vocational Interest Blank.** The results 
of this test help to determine interest patterns .which are used in many 
places as a basis for guidance. The Kellogg-Brainard Interest Inventory *'’ 
consists of a series of groups of items carefully selected to secure ratings 
of the interest of children above the sixth grade in a variety of activities 
common to them: construction, arts, mathematics, science, leadership, 
and the like. A section of this inventory follows: 

Put a circle around one number after each question: 


Art 

How do you like Dislike N Like 

1. To sketch picture outlines of trees, people, houses, 

etc.? 1 2 3 4 {) 

2. To draw maps or charts? 1 2 3 4 5 

3. To copy cartoons or draw original pictures? 1 2 3 4 5 

4. To make sketches of dresses, hats, furniture? 1 s 3 4 5 

5. To model or carve figures or vases from clay? 1 2 3 4 3 


Lehman’s Play Quiz is a device for appraising children’s interests in 
various kinds of games. The reader is referred to the book by Fryer, 
Measurement of Interests in Relation to Human Adjustment,*^ for a 
detailed discussion of methods of appraising the interests of individuals. 

**L. P. Thorpe, W. W. Clark, and E. W. Tiegs. Manual of Directions, California 
Test of Personality, Elementary Scries (Los Angeles. Calif., California Test Bureau. 

P- 7- 

<5 Stanford University, Calif.. Stanford Unh-crsiiy Press, 1926-1930 (for men); 1934- 
•937 (for women). 

<8 New York. Psychological Corporation, 1938. 

«rNcw York, Association Press, 1927. 

48 Douglas Flyer. MeasuremeuU of Interests in Relation to Human Adjustment 
(New York. Hcmy Holt and Company, Inc.. I930* 
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5. Tests of appreciation. These tests are largely in the field of literature 
and fine arts, including art and music. Appreciation is tested by such 
means as range of information and judgments of merit; and ratings are 
given various items as compared with ratings of specialists in the field. 
Typical tests are the McAdory Art Test,*® Meier-Seashore Art Judgment 
Test,**® Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Accomplishment, Kwalwasser 
Test of Musical Information and Appreciation,^^ and Carrol’s Prose 
Appreciation Test.®* 

6. Tests of conduct and behavior. In this group are included measures 
of individuals’ various characteristics that are undoubtedly the most 
significant from the social point of vieiv. The group contains tests of 
honesty, persistence, cooperation, moral conduct, and the like. In many 
of these tests natural life situations controlled to some extent by the 
examiner are used, so that the subject responds normally. Hence conduct 
tests arc to a large extent valid. The major problem involved concerns 
the consistency of behavior of the individual in other situations similar 
to the specific test situation. Investigators have found relatively low cor- 
relations between scores on different tests of conduct. This has led to 
the concept of specificity of character traits which presents serious prob- 
ems in character education. General observation, however, shows that 
there is a great deal of transfer and generalization in behavior in social 
situations. Hence the specificity of character traits revealed by tests is 
at least in part dependent on the nature of the test rather than on the 
intrinsic nature of character itself. 

''■"'land Visual and Social Maturity 
Scale the Honesty Tests of the Character Education Inquiry,” and 

amf The three volumes by May 

tests of Contain a wealth of descriptive material dealing with 

informaXn “ 

some"l'ih! Vr’''”’"'"' aid in the evaluation oi 

hinds are being desTsed TltO,eh’‘ scales of vartous 

scales is Hrnelv ...r- ■ ^“hoiigh scoring of traits by means of these 

• B ) . bjcctivc and hence often unreliable, improvements in 
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the methods of their construction have increased the reliability of the 
ratings. Four forms of rating scales that may be used to advantage in 
appraising the educational product are given on the following pages. 

a. A New York Scale for Measuring School Habits. The New York 
Scale for Measuring School Habits is a graphic chart. It is so arranged 
that the ratings indicate on a scaled line the degree to -which the pupil 
being rated possesses each trait. Descriptive adjectives defining various 
levels assist the rater to make accurate appraisals. An analysis of the 
ratings for individuals as well as for classes aids the supervisor to deter- 
mine strengths and weaknesses as the basis for a follow-up program. A 
sample from the scale is given below: 


Ne\v York Rating Scale for School Habits 
By E. L. Cornell. W. W- Coxe. and J. S. Orleans 
0 £ the Educational Measurements Bureau, New York State 
Department of Education 


Name School 

Age Grade Date 

Years Months Months Years' 


Attention 


1 

Extreme inability to give 
attention to task 

Neatness 

T 

Usually, pays attention; 
can be distracted 

1 

Always pays very close at- 
tention while studying or 
during class periods 

1 

Exceedingly careless in 
ivritten ivork 

i 

Written work fair in gen- 
eral appearance 

1 

Unusually painstaking in 
general appearance anrt 
details of written work 

Honesty 



1 

Always tries to get credit 
for work done by others 

1 

^Vill assume credit, not 
earned, when in a tight 
place 

1 

Never assumes credit for 
work unless certain he ha« 
earned it 

interest 



1 

Shows no interest in any 
school ivork 

1 

Can be interested in 
school work by use of 
ordinary incentives 

1 

Genuinely interested ip 
all school work for itr 
own s.ike 


b. Analysis of Trait Actions. A very suggestive kind of rating scale was 
devised by Pistor.*® He wished to rate such traits as initiative, work spirit, 

sr E L. Cornell W W'. Coxe. and J. S. Orleans. New York Rating Scale for School 
Habits’ A’onkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.. World Dock Company. 1927). 

5 » F. Pistor. “A Valid Sdentific Appraisal of an EnterpTwe in Progressive Eduemon 
Journal of Educational Jtesearch. Vol. *8 (Fehruar>. 1935). pp. 435 M 50 - 
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reliability, cooperation, courtesy, and worthy group membership. He 
collected examples of pupil activities that indicated the presence of each 
trait. During observation of pupils he made a record of the number of 
times each trait action was exhibited by the pupils individually and by 
the class as a whole. The opportunities for developing trait actions listed 
by Pistor under “work-spirit” are given below; 


1. To bring in voluntarily from home or elsewhere news clippings, books, 
or selections containing appropriate material to be shared with others 

2. To engage voluntarily in art, construction, or experimentation at home 
or elseivhere and to bring results for class consideration 

3. To bring in voluntarily from home or elsewhere pictures, samples, or 
exhibits to explain or to show to the class 

4. To engage in voluntary work for the class or on Saturdays (provided 
local conditions permit) 

5. To volunteer in emergencies for extra work which will be for the good 
of the group 

G. To use spare lime wisely at the beginning of a session 

7. To use spare time wisely when completing work sooner than others 

8. To work without depending upon unnecessary help 

9. To concentrate deeply on work which requires close attention 

JO. To be prompt in getting materials, in organizing them for work, and in 
getting started 


c. Winnetka Scale for Rating Behavior and Attitudes.®® This is a 
rating scale to be used from the nursery school through the sixth grade 
in the early study and diagnosis of personality. The scale is expressed in 
terms of situations which teachers most frequently observe. The scale 
consists of specific descriptions of different degrees' of merit to help to 
ma e t e leac ers rating analytical. A profile graph shows the rating of 
a puptf on the five traits included-cooperation, social consciousness, 
onei'rh^ 'rcunty, leadership, and responsibility. The basis of a rating 
Below ^ average score of responses in three different situations, 

the situation included in the scale with 

the response levels arranged in order of their desirability: 

" Krec.s'^ilt has opponuoi,, to take responsibility for a group task- 
Tate tasf but doe^ ® 

Takes res^mMly'for^ tok"onr'''h “hed by teacher (6) 

Rarely want, to take chame M Clk'tr 
The^r°‘ for a group Lk (a) 

children of the wfuneS pubHc's*Mh 

rat1ng”''sSle‘Cbmting'"ri ^ 

g behavior problems Is the Haggcrty-Olson- 
•• tViouelka. 111.. Winnetka EducOoual Pres, ,„.n 
..k.nke,,.„o.„ud„„. N.V.. n^k^Sp™'' 
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29. How does he react 

Rating Scale 

to frustrations or 

to unpleasant situations? 

1 

Very sub- 

1 

Tolerant 

1 

Generally 

1 

Impatient 

. 1. . 

Easily irri- 

missive 

Rarely 

self- 


tated 

Long-suf- 

blows up 

controlled 


Hot- 

fering 

(3) 

(=>) 

(0 

(4) 

headed 
• Explosive 

(5) 


Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule. A short section of this scale 
is given above. The teacher is asked to rate the seriousness of each of 
thirty-five behavior traits as they occur in a particular child. Five degrees 
of seriousness are provided for in the scale. Each point is described and a 
problem tendency score is given for eacli point. Ratings by the teacher 
undoubtedly make for more careful observing of the behavior of children 
as well as for more discrimination in regard to problems of conduct. 


Self-Ratinc Scale 


NAME. 


Here is a self-rating scale of ten personal characteristics, which should help you to 
decide what kind of work habits you possess. For each personal trait or characteristic 
there are descriptions of a person who is below average, average, .and above average 
in that trait. Place a check mark (X) on the line opposite each trait at the point 
uhich }<fii think describes best. 


DEPENDABILITY 


INITIATIVE 


Below Average Average Above Average 

0125 4567 89 10 


Never does what 
he promises. Al- 
ways blames ^ 
other people for 
his own 
failures 

Will be 
responsible 
if supervised 

Can always be 
relied upon. 
Truthful. 

Never knowingly 
distorts facts 

Makes no con- 

Frequently 

Always con- 

tribution to 

makes contribu- 

tributes to 

class work 

tions to class 

class work. 

even when 

work and is 

Is full of 

urged. Always 

pleased when he 

life. Sees 

has to be told 

does, but at 

jobs to be 

what to do 

other times is 
satisfied to 
follow lead of 
others 

done 
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For a comprehensive overview o£ tests o£ personality and character, 
the reader is referred to the “Test of Personality and Character," Retnru’ 
Df Educational Research, Vol. s 0 «n<=. ' 932 ). ^nd Symonds, Diagnosing 
Personality and Conduct, and Mental Hygiene of the School Child.'" 

e. Self-Rating Scales. Many schools are making use of self-rating scales 
to assist pupils to appraise their otm characteristics, study habits, 
interests, and achievements. The portion of a typical self-rating scale 
given above is one prepared by the staff of the J. ^V. Weeks Junior High 
School of Newton, Massachusetts, and illustrates the kind used in a large 
number of schools at the present time.*- 

Similar analyses for eight other personal qualities follow, including 
cooperation, courtesy, industry, initiative, reliability, self-control, and 
health. 

The improvement of rating devices. Watson®* has made a summary, 
which is given below, of the findings of research on the status of rating 
devices. A consideration of this statement should assist supervisors to 
improve the quality as well as the reliability of methods of appraising 
conduct. 


1. People differ markedly in their ability to make ratings. (Norsworthy, 
Rugg, and Paterson) 

2. People differ in their reliability as subjects for ratings. Some are easier 
to rate than others. It appears that poor employees tend to be better 
^alyzed than are good ones. (Norsworthy, Rugg, and Kingsbury) 

g. Traits differ in the success with which they can be rated. In general, it 
seems desirable that ratings be based upon past or present accomplish- 
ment, that they be as objective as possible, that they be slated unam- 
biguously and specifically. (Paterson and Kingsbury) 

4. It IS desirable to have traits defined. This definition should be as simple 
« possible, but unambiguous, definite, objective. (Paterson) 

of every specific trait in the direc- 
raiM 'o subject. This is the wcll-aulhcnti- 
"aualitv of ^ found a correlation of .94 between ratings on 

Fransen) (Thorndike, Rugg, Knight, and 

m‘o"lhe'Z°"VT ”f‘l> tke individual being rated (teach- 

wTth m* e “ ’S'" closely than do raters 

mLThJZ a obtained from 

Se^'-iTafs^errer^yrnr 

^ of a stngle^dge^provSrf Ih ® ’ ""■”>>« of judges is superior to that 

of the judges. (R^gg, Pa,ers„ra”rGo'.S)‘ ' 

an “apaWe ol\etg"med"ea“ly™^^^^^ 

«iYonkers-on-Hiidson, N.Y.. World BooV 

«* Quoted in Learning the *93i. 1934- 

Policies Com„i„i„„ „i fn, Mn^Z'7 ("'““"S'”". D-C-. Educat.ooal 

•> Goodwin B. Watson. "Supotoen^" i'™- A“°"ion, p. 4 , 5 . 

/onrnnl 0 / r.dumliomi Psychahn of Personality Traits. 

OL IH ti-ebniary. 1937), pp. -g.g-. 
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9. Raters should be given training. (Rugg and Kingsbury) 

10. There is no significant difference between the results obtained by scales 
which demand that the rater shall rank die subjects in order of merit, 
and scales which provide a range of values which may be assigned each 
person. The latter is more congenial to most raters. (Symonds) 

n. There is some evidence that immediate emotional reactions affect ratings 
made upon the "scale of values” method more than they do ratings made 
when subjects are ranked in order of merit. (Conklin and Sutherland) 

’2. Statistically considered, seven seems to be the optimum number of in- 
lerv'als fox scaling behavior. (Symonds) 

' % The man-to-man scale, or “human ladder,” has many advantages in se- 
curing desirable distributions and comparability of ratings. (Scott) 

14. 'The graphic rating scale, in which the rater places a check upon a line 

rather than using statistical terras, has advantages in permitting fine dis- 
criminations and in being congenial to raters. Adjectives are usually 
placed along the line to indicate the meaning of sections of the line. 
Such scales should be at least five inches long, no breaks or divisions 
should be made in die line, the extremes and one to three other points 
should be defined in terms of universally understood words which are 
not too general in scope, and the favorable extremes should be alternated 
to correct the motor tendency. (Freyd) 

15. The scale should ordinarily yield a normal distribution. If it does not, 
this may be statistically corrected. Individuals who rate constantly low 
or high should have their ratings corrected. (Freyd, Kelly, and Paterson) 

16. One trait should be rated through the entire group of subjects, rather 
than permitting the rating of one subject through the entire group of 
traits. (Symonds and Paterson) 

17. A graphic scale which gives one sheet for each trait, indicating over each 
of the five or seven sections of the line-graph the approximate number 
or per cent of the group who should be given ratings in that general 
vicinity, tends toward a more widespread and normal series of ratings. 
(Symonds) 

18. Self-ratings tend to be too high on desirable traits and too low on un- 
desirable traits. They tend, however, to place the strong and weak points 
of the individual in their general positions. One tends to rate one’s own 

- sex higher than the opposite sex on desirable traits, the reverse being 
true of undesirable traits. (Knight, Fransen, Kinder, and Shen) 

xg. People who are good judges of themselves tend to be good judges ol 
others. 

20. While close associates are likely to rate more reliably than are casual 
associates, long and intimate friendships bring marked decreases in the 
reliability of ratings. Persons tend to overrate intimate friends on desir- 
able traits and underrate less desirable traits, (Knight and Shen) 

21. "General all-around value” is frequently more reliably rated than arc 
some of die more specific qualities involved, (Rugg and Slawson) 

22. Ratings become more reliable when a general trait (for example, develop- 
mental age) is broken into a number (18) of specific factors. (Furfey) 

23. Ratings of whicli the rater expresses himself as "very sure" are markedly 
more reliable than are ordinary ratings. (Cady) 

24. Raters are frequently unable to justify ratings, or are apt to give absurd 
rationalizations. This does not, however, indicate anything about the 
reliability of the rating. (Landis) 
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25. Judges who have been asked to observe for several months, preparatory 
to rating, presumably give better ratings than do judges ^vhose obsen-a- 
tion has been more or less casual. (Webb) 

Studying the health and physical condition of children. The health 
and vitality of its people are great assets to a nation. Society has recog- 
nized the importance of health by assigning to the schools the task of safe- 
guarding the health of the children. The basis of an intelligent program 
of general health and physical education should be an awareness of the 
health problems of the individual and the community as revealed by 
systematic examination and study. 

The most important outcomes of health education are good physical 
condition, adequate health habits, and proper attitudes toward healthful 
living. The first of these outcomes can be determined by thoroughgoing 
physical examinations of the kind now required by law in a number of 
states. The data revealed by such examinations can easily be summarized, 
and an appraisal made of the health status of the pupils. Teachers must 
also learn to recognize the symptoms of common diseases and bring them 
to the attention of the medical authorities. The chief problems involved 
in e supervision of these physical examinations are their inadequacy 
of when superficial tests are given because large numbers 

pLents lmW and the difficulty of securing action by 

fion between conditions. The close rela- 

necessary to o' physical condition of a pupil makes it 

cxTerkndnX more thorouglvgoing physical examinatiLs to children 

Sr normarn-r -*>0 arc 

essential element ^ ^ ^ “""P'ete health record is therefore an 

To‘tt“ 

ciency and skilk ^-nA » ^ j ^ ^tlequatc health habits, physical effi- 
of tests have been devised Th” ‘oward healthful living, numerous sorts 
knowledge and health J S'^Ped follows: •• (1) health 

( 3 ) motor abilities, (4) general ach''''’''"°"' Pl'k^mal capacity, 

athletic proficiency. 

knowledge of many aspects of hTalthfu'J r‘-“' * 

tests m this field are the c^, c Some of the better known 

the ,\Vood-LerTigo Health Scalerw^"^^"^ health Knowledge Tests.” and 

2- Physical growth and cabaciN Th» 
measure physical erowth L i/ ' , measures ordinarily used to 
Weight-Height-Agl Tables" "'eight. The Baldwin-Wood 

"•eight and height for age eroim!’T“™*’' '“““arize standards for 
, "A C^tncattoa J t„ „ "0 “ 

"'S'' ’■"Ora™ S' "■ J”S“«n. The U,e end 
’ "'''a™ Satio.., Untver.lt,- oflotva. 
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per cent the individual is ovenveight or underweight. The per cents in 
each case that may be regarded as serious are- not fully agreed upon, 
although a deviation of 10 per cent from the weight standard is indicative 
of a condition that should be carefully diagnosed. The influence on 
weight of such factors as bony structure, heredity, and height must receive 
careful consideration in interpreting the results for any individual. 

Physical capacity is usually determined by tests of physical fitness and 
proficiency. The Rogers Strength Test®* was devised to assist in the 
grouping of boys for athletic teams and for classes in physical education. 
The strength index that is derived from this test is a score indicating the 
strength of the large voluntary muscles of the body as revealed by a series 
of seven tests, and together with lung capacity is a useful measure of 
general athletic ability. The McCoy Measurement of General Motor 
Capacity is another test of this kind- 

3. Tests of motor abilities. Tests in this field deal with various elements 
of physical ability, such as speed, accuracy, coordination, agility, and 
endurance. Knowledge of the degree of the development of such trails is 
of great value in planning the program of physical education. The Brace 
Scale of Motor Ability Tests consists of a series of twenty activities in 
the form of stunts which are suitable for ages eight to eighteen inclusive. 
They are easy to administer and to score. The McCoy General Motor 
Ability Test is another test that is suitable for use in this field. " 

4. Tests of general achievement and athletic pro/ictency. Measurements 
of this kind have done much to set up standards of achievement and 
general physical efficiency of boys and girls and to stimulate interest in 
physical activities. The Detroit Decathlon for Boys has as its purpose 
the selection of the best all-around athletes 'of the whole school system. 
The Philadelphia Public School Age Aim Charts set up standards of 
acliievemcnt for a series of stunts for boys and girls of various age groups 
and make it possible to establish a "physical quotient" for cacli boy and 
girl. The Athletic Badge Tests” of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America arc another scries of tests of the same kind and 
provide three sets of tests for boys and for girls. 

Studying mental health conditions. Many smters in recent years have 
emphasized the importance of consideration on the part of the school of 
problems in the field of mental health. One reason for this movement 
has been an apparent increase in ihc number of individuals suffering 
from mental illness. It is known that evidences of maladjustment appear 
at an early age in many cases- The sooner they are identified, the more 
likely it is that steps can be taken to ameliorate the condition. 
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The procedures for identifying mental illness vary from the obser\a- 
tions that may be made of pupil conduct by the informed teacher to the 
clinical examination of a psychiatrist. Some of the symptoms can easil) 
be identified, whereas others are deep-seated and can be recognized only 
by the expert. A simple classification of difficulties indicative of mal- 
adjustment that can be noted by the teacher in the classroom has been 
suggested by Tiegs and Katz: 

1. Work methods, such as lack of interest, inattention, lack of initiative, 
procrastination, and evasion of work 

2. Social adjustment, such as rudeness, discourtesy, annoying, bullying, 
fighting, tattling, selfishness 

3. Authority, such as tendency to argue, disobedience, defiance 

4. School regulations, such as tardiness, destnictiveness, cheating, lying, tru- 
ancy, stealing 

5. Personal adjustment, such as seclusiveness, timidity, sensitiveness, depend- 
ence, temper-tantrums 


The evaluation of these difficulties can be objectified by rating scales, 
records of behavior, and similar procedures described in the discussion 
of methods of studying personality and character traits. 

Other kinds of indices of mental illness can also be recognized by the 
teacher. These include such nervous habits as thumb sucking, nail biting, 
tics, and speech defects. Sexual difficulties, misconduct, and delinquent 
behavior can also be identified. Day-dreaming and feelings of inferioritv 
are revealed by overt behavior. 

There are more complex forms of mental illness that the teacher should 
a east rea ize may exist. These include such complex disorders as the 
0 psychoneuroSes called neurasthenia, psychasthenia, and 
dement' ” ^ itton there are also major menial disorders, such as 

havior viole ° serves unusual symptoms such as erratic be- 

hZh, o h ' 'he case should be 

In many localltks'^'th™ ° P™P” medical and psychiatric authorities. 
ProS^s in the -e concerned with 

departments, child-guidticTdinicI'T'^-^''®, ™"">'-hygiene 

delinquents - sccia!7el£are agenefe aTcT “'action dealing w.th 
kinds. These agencies deal will, ’ 7 'charitable organizations of all 

vital concern to the school NoTh"*' 7"'*" problems which are of 
tvhich overlooks the data available fa Xmes 7 ^" 

Press Companyf i!l"i),*'pir7o37oT"°* EJacolion (Nes« York. The Ronald 

” Sophia H. Robinson. Can Delinauenev n, nr 
verMt> Press, 1936). ^ ^ Measuredf (New York, Columbia Uni- 

forcej, Vol. ,0, pp. Among the Je,vs in New York City." Social 
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gives a summary of the kinds of difficulties exhibited by problem cases 
that came to the attention of the Child-Guidance Clinics of the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene of the State of New York during the year ending 
June 30, 1935. 


Problems and Disorders Presented by the New Cases Examined by the Child- 
Guidance Clinics, Conducted by the Department of Mental Hygiene 
and the State Institutions for the Year Endld June 30, 1935 • 




Number 


Per Cent 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

I . Primary behavior disorders . . 

882 

406 

1,288 

32.6 

=3-8 

29.2 

a. Habit disorders 

150 

86 

236 

K.ri 

5.0 


b. Conduct disorders 

487 

•95 

682 

18.0 

114 

>54 

c. Neurotic traits 

245 

•25 

370 

9-1 

7-3 

84 

2. Psychoses 

21 

23 

44 

0.8 

>•3 

1.0 

3' Psychoneuroses and neuroses . 

3> 

46 

77 

l.I 

2.7 

>■7 

4. Compulsive disorders, includ- 
ing epilepsy 

38 

s6 

64 

1 M 

>•5 

14 

5. Psychopathic personalities . . . 

38- 

23 

61 

• 4 

>'S 

>4 

6. Special mental 'disabilities in 
smiing, reading, etc 

54 

6 

60 

2.0 

O-J 

>4 

7. Mental deficiencies 

839 

468 

1,107 

23.6 

274 

25-> 

8. Mental retardation 

19« 

185 

374 

7.1 

10.7 

8.4 

g. School problems 

39‘ 

163 

554 

>4-4 

9-5 

12.6 

10. Social problems, placement, 
etc 

>74 

185 

359 

6.5 

10.9 

8.2 

11. Others 

248 

178 

426 

9« 

10.5 

9-5 

Total 

2.707 

1.707 

4 ^ 1 i 4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


• Forty-Seventh Annual Report, Departm«il of Mfntat Hy* 5 fnc (Albany, N.Y., 1935). PP- loo-tot. 


The table shows the different kinds of problem cases that may be found ' 
in any school system- A helpful procedure to discover their frequency is to 
ask teachers to report the names of pupils in their classes who exhibit 
unwholesome behavior patterns. It is as important to discover the extent 
of such difficulties as it is to determine achievement in the learning of 
intellectual skills. 

case: A Bov Exhibiting Serious Pirsonalitv Difficultifs i® 

Gcoroc is a boy who would be classificcl as a delinquent by virtue of his being 
a svard ol the juvenile court. Tliere arc many evidences of disturbance in liis 
case, including serious sjmptoms, sucli as oulol-horue sleahttg. iruanc,-. and 
destructiveness Tlic connict areas were principally tliose concerned w-.ili Ins 

r. Norman Fenton, .'tenlot //,s/rt.e in .SeW Prorlire (Stanford tipiscr.n,. Cahl 
Stanfou* I'nnenitv Prc^'. lOIS)- PP »><*•*«•• 
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inability to gain legitimate recognition in the school and elsewhere. Insecurity 
was present in his fears and in the not-too-satisfactory economic situation in the 
home. There were conflicts over his own personal qualities— his failure in school; 
and conflicts about his social status and the acceptance of responsibilities. He 
has failed to accept the authority of teachen; he has stolen, and he has destroyed 
property. 

He utilized all three forms of adjustive response: aggression (in his revolt 
against authority) , compensation (in his attention-getting behavior) , and es- 
cape (in his defensive lying) . Perhaps the adjustive response most characteristic 
of his behavior was aggression. He probably experienced feelings of resent- 
ment, hostility, self-pity, fear, and frustration. His symptoms may be noted in 
part in this summary and in the longer case history. 

There are some assets in the case. The parents are willing but ignorant. The 
scoutmaster is interested; the teachers are anxious to help George. He has a 
number of good traits, among them friendliness and loyalty. 

George’s unmet needs are for a healthy body, for security in his work, and for 
legitimate recognition of the things he does at school. He needs to have more 
wholesome interests and associates and to have a basis for feelings of compe- 
tence. Above all he needs the constructive influence of parental helpfulness 
and wholesome affection. The symptoms he expresses indicate that his life is 
lacking in the fundamental satisfactions of security and recognition. When 
first obsers-ed the level of value-energy in school and life displayed by George 
would probably have been characterized as "drifting”; his efforts were aimless, 
and his activities for the most part misdirected. ' 


SECTION 5 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPRAISAL PROGRAMS 
Informal procedures for studying and evaluating outcomes. In many 
^ possiblc to make use of standardized or prepared 

r.r educational outcomes. In such cases it is desirable 

suptrp^ipfi K ”iv ^ ° Icmds of informal procedures such as those 

in .he liel/of .'4'Lcial s'udte” 

A Program of Evaluation 

^ Objective tests which involve at least two meanings 

01 ea^ significant word; tabulations of concepts 

study sum T«, 

™pfetion exercises in map reading; prob- 
ms in making graphs; exercises in interpreting 
r oons, graphs, and tables; clieclC-Iists of pupil 

S. Finding 

. ' <dicck-Iists for guided observation of 

p^i $ as they work; time test of skill in using in- 
pcd'ia*^'«c”**' catalogue encyclo- 

'>'>AHT.««;cla„n.arks 

Otoston. D. C. HnaU. and Company, 
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5. Reading Activities Library circulation records; records oi articles and 

books read (cautiously compiled) 

6. Interpretative Reading . .Tests in reading social studies materials; multiple- 

choice test containing elements of an outline or 
summary of material known to the pupil; recon- 
struction exercises; evaluation by the teacher of 
the rapid reading of material unfamiliar to the 
pupil 

7. Interpreting Data Tests of the relevancy of data to particular prob- 

lems, of the relevancy of statements to a con- 
clusion; exerdses in grouping related sets of data; 
lists of data necessary to solve an assigned problem 

8. Critical Attitude Tests involving the evaluation of the reliability of 

various sources, involving the matching of various 
types of persons with the fields of their probable 
competence, involving degrees of probable truth 
among various witnesses; lists of articles purchased, 
shows attended, and books read, with alleged 
reasons; tests for superstitions: a correlation of at- 
titudes with information on the same selected 
topics; tests on the relevancy of various statements 
toward the support of a generalization or declara- 
tion 

g. Interests Actual choice of books from a varied assortment; 

observations of those portions of a newspaper 
which are being read after two minutes; observa- 
tions of those subjects of magazine articles being 
read after five minutes; the content of pupil con- 
versations; choice of projects and problems; games 
played; 'questionnaires; shows attended; records of 

’ hobbies; radio programs heard 

10. Cooperation Check-lists of instances of voluntary cooperation; 

check-lists with graded levels for indicating the 
quality of cooperation: lists of achievements which 
are the result of joint enterprises; the number and 
efficacy of typical student-managed organizations; 
check-lists of observance of courteous demeanor; 
tests of attitude toward cooperation. 

a. Suspended Judgment ....A test consisting of sets of statements followed by 
conclusions, some of which are warranted and 
others which are unwarranted; tests to measure 
the change of opinions after hearing a speech, see- 
ing a show, reading a book; tests to see if pupils 
will refrain from forming judgments on insiifilcicnt 
bases 

12. Toleration Tests on radal and religious toleration; a dieck- 

list of instances of favorable and unfavorable treat- 
ment of minorities, suclt as foreigners, Negroes, 
eic., in the scliool 

An illustrative mcthotl of studying general outcomes. An excellent 

example of a scries of procedures for studying educational outcomes was 
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recently prepared by Wrighistone.” He assisted a committee to devise 
methods of determining to what extent a group of basic objectives 
accepted by the elementary schools of New York was being achieved. The 
outline given below lists the objectives, defines each of them in some 
detail, and suggests approaches to measurement. A careful examination 
of this outline will make clear to the supervisor an approach that can be 
used in any situation. 


Suggested Approachfs to the Measurement of Important 
Educational Outcomes 

OBJ^c^^F. i: To Understand and Practice Desirable Social Relationships 
Definition of Objective Suggested Approaches to 

Measurement 

Since character is largely determined The measurement of such specific 
‘ ® of an individual relationships or factors as respect for 

0 IS e ows, the public school will others, leaderships, initiative, and co- 
tW ‘he pupils prac* operation may be attempted by means 

wort!unr« observational techniques and curau- 

net obsen.er.,i„,y .uch a. 

Morr descubcd in J. W. Wnghtstone, 

8oals <o be ••instructing an Observational Tech. 


_ I go«U5 to 

Rouglum developing not only the pu- 
piLs ideals but also his conduct with 
Ins fellows, are: 


a,, vrtiiuuai 4. 

nic,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 
37 (October, 1955), pp. i-g. 

Such aims as F and G in the left- 
hand column presumably might be 
measured by specially devised pencil- 
and-paper tests, supplemented by anec- 
dotal records of the kind suggested in 
J. A. Randall, "The Anecdotal Be- 
havior Journal,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, Vol. 15 (January, 1936), pp. 21* 


A. Respect for authority 

B. Leadership activities 

C. Self-initiated activities 

b. Respect for tb^ j tests, supplemented by anec- 

.ribmSnl SL;? ™‘' 4 Wnd sugges.edjn 

E. iSperation (team spirit) 

An appreciation ol the interde- 
pendence of all people 

in civic functions 

ne/lmifon 0/ ot/redv/''''''’'’ Individual Aptitudes 

^^ggested Approaches to 

It is the function of the elem^n. Measurement 

sthcwl to develop in cverv cliilrl Certain phases of individual inter- 

abilu) 10 express his ideas tbronerL aptitudes might be measured 

such .activities .ns: ” '’ahdly by a test employing the paired- 

A- Telling and wriiinjr sioWm ™"iparison technique, such as that de- 
ll- Writing poetry '<sed at the Ohio State University. El- 

G Dramatimtion ^entary School. See: Vivian ^V'eedon. 

I). Dravvlng and painting ' Technic for Determining Inter- 

Tt I \»' Educational Research Bulletin, 

)■ vv. vN rij;ht«oiie. '■.Meaturin™ fi 

li'o" in /;/<-, n/irT Educational Objcc- 

Rrtmcnt of l.lcmrnlarv -School ITInrinlr* Yearbook of the De- 

*.vvx.atum. ,93;). pp. (Washington. D.C.. National Education 
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Definition of Objective 

E. Modeling 

F. Construction 

G. Projects 

H. Music 

I. Dancing 

J. Games and sports 

K. Social contacts 

L. Personal conversation 

M. Leading 

N. Following 


Objective 3; To Cultivate the Habit of 
Definition of Objective 

Long before he starts to school, the 
child begins to reason from the data at 
hand. Even before learning to talk, he 
finds ways and. means of attaining his 
desires; in his own childish way, he de- 
cides between two courses of action; 
even his attempts through trial and er- 
ror represent the basic raw material of 
the thinking process. From the mo- 
ment the child enters the school, it 
should help him realize the need for, 
and give him practice in, the art of 
testing his own thinking. Throughout 
the elementary grades it is the duty of 
teachers to help children develop abil- 
ity: 

A. To recognize problems 

B. To find, select, and reject evi- 
dence bearing upon these prob- 
lems 

C. To organize materials 

D. To weigh evidence 

E. To draw conclusions, that is, to 
render judgment 

F. To test their conclusions 


Suggested Approacnes to 
Measurement 

Vol. 13 (Columbus. Ohio, Ohio State 
'University, November 14, 1934), pp 

191-197. 

Other phases might be measured by 
cumulativc observer-diary records, and 
by qualitative scales of judgment em- 
ploying the equal-appearing-interval 
techniques such as are, described in J. 
W. Wrightstone, “Constructing an Ob- 
servational Technic,” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 37 (October, 1935). pp. 

Critical Thinking 

Suggested Approaches to 
Measurement 

This objective might be measured 
validly above the third-grade level by 
a battery of especially constructed pen- 
cil-and-paper tests devoted to the 
abilities of pupils in: 

1. Obtaining facts for problems 

2. Organizing facts 

3. Interpreting or explaining facts 

4. Applying facts to new situations 
For a more extended discussion of 

such tests, see: J. W. Wrightstone, 
"New Tests for New Needs,” Educa' 
tional Method, Vol. 15 (May, 1936). 
pp. 407-411. 


Objective 4: To Appreciate and Desire 
Definition of Objective 

It is a function of the clemenlai7 
scliool to help every diild not only to 
desire and appreciate worth-while ac- 
tivities, but also to participate in tliem 
for tlie pure enjo)mcnt he gains from 
such participation. The habits of chiid- 


Worth-While Activities 

Suggested Approaches to 
Measurement 

This objective might be measured 
by instruments very similar in nature 
and construction to those proposed for 
Objective 2, "To Discover and Develop 
His Own Desirable Individu.il Apu- 
tudes.” 
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Definition of Objective 

liood determine adult life. If every 
child develops an appreciation of, a 
desire for, and the habits of partici- 
pating in varied activities for pure en- 
joyment, there need be no fear as 10 
how he will use whatever leisure time 
adult life may give him. 

Activities to be encouraged in the 
elementary school are: art, music, read- 
ing, games and sports, handwork, ex- 
perimentation, travel, trips to places of 
community interest, and contact with 
nature in its various forms. Not the 
least important of the goals to be at- 
tained under this objective is the ca- 
pacity to enjoy being alone. 

This objective in its various aspects 
involves not only a reorganization of 
the extracurricular activities of the 
school but also a stimulation of the 
child’s interest and enjoyment through 
regular curricular activities. 


Suggested Approaches to 
Measurement 

There seems to be a great deal of 
overlapping between Objectives 2 and 
4, although sufficient differences may 
exist to permit development of dis- 
tinctly separate instruments of meas- 
urement. 


OnjccnvE 5; To Gain Command of the Common Integrating Knowledge end 


Definition of Objective 

\Vhile the subordinate elements of 
this objective are classified under the 
general heading of "abilities," the at- 
tainment of each one assumes the de- 
^clopmenl of an ideal concerning it 
and an appreciation of its value. 

A. The ability: 

>. To speak easily with freedom 
from gross errors 

=■ To organire and present ideas 
Clearly and consecutively in 
oral language 

3- To listen attentively to ihe 
oral expression of others 


•!• To organire and express 
thoughts in written form 

5- To use good form, order, and 
arrangement: margins, spac- 
•ng. paragraphing, capitaliza- 


Suggested Approaches to 
Measurement 


Rating scales on habits and qualities 
of speech, constructed by a teachers 
committee 

Rating of a stenographic record of sev- 
eral samples of the pupil’s oral ex- 
pression 

Records of teacher observation related 
to the attention of the pupil, arid 
subsequent relevant questions or 
oimmenis 

Rating samples of pupil’s work by 
means of a qualitative scale (Hine- 
s'/* Trabue,* Hudelson.f etc.) 

Eencil-and-paper test, or rating of 
samples of pupil’s work upon a basis 
or error count per 100 words 
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Defmilion 0/ Objective 

tion, punctuation, abbrevl* 
.ation, syllabication 

6. To spell correctly one’s v<?- 
cabulary 

7. To avrite wth ease, legibility, 
and speed 

8. To understand and use title 
page, index, table o£ con* 
tents, and appendix of a book- 

9. To read either silently or or- 
ally, with ease, speed, and 
compreheasiott, material suit- 
able to his age level 

10. To use the voice in an agree- 
able way 

11. To reproduce a simple story, 
news item, or part of a les- 
son after one reading 

12. To observe accurately 


13. To perform accurately the. 
four fundamental operations 
in arithmetic, and to know 
when to use them 

14. To use the more common 
kinds of measuring devices 

15. To understand and use arith- 
metical language 

16. To understand and use the 
forms of social arithmetic com- 
mon to his age level 

17. To understand geographical 
principles and their applica- 
tions to problems of life 

18. To read and use maps for 
representing ideas 

ig. To reconstruct (in imagina- 
tion) the experiences of 
people who lived in the past 

20. To understand the civic and 
social principles upon which 
American democracy is 
founded 

21. To use dictionary, encyclope- 
dia, atlas, indexes, and other 
relcTentc materials 

22. To know and appreciate the 
elements of natural and physi- 
cal science in the child’s en- 
vironment 


Suggested Approaches to 
Measurement 


Spelling scale (Morrison-McCall,f etc.) 

Handwriting scales (Thorndike,* etc.) 

Standardized achievement test, such as 
the Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic, 
Skills (Test B) J 

Standardized achievement test, such as 
the Metropolitan,! Stanford,! 


Rating scales which might be especially 
devised by a committee of teachers 
Special test which might be especially 
devised by a teacher or a committee 

Writing a description of some object 
or objects displayed for an equal 
period of time to all pupils 
Standardized achievement test (Stan- 
ford,! Metropolitan,! Iowa Every- 
Pupil Tests of Basic Skills [Test 
D)),t etc. 


Performance scales on measuring the 
classroom and playground with foot- 
rule, yardstick, etc. 

Analytical Scales of Attainment: Arith- 
metic § 

Analytical Scales of Attainment; Arith- 
metic § 

Spedal test (Parker-Galkins test may 
provide significant suggestions) 

Spedal tests Parker-Calkins test 


Essay-type tests, rated according to 
qualitatis'e scales, like Hillegas," etc. 


Spedal test, or Iowa Every-Pupil Tests 
of Basic Skills (Test B) X 

Test of concepts and attitudes in sd 
cnce, especially devised by a commit 
tee of tcadicrs 
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Objective 6: To Develop a 

Definition of Objective 

A,, physical health ^ 

I. Proper habits and attitudes -wim 

respect to the following, based 
upon adequate knowledge: (o) 
cleanliness; (b) fresh air; (c) ex- 
ercise and recreation; (d) bod- 
‘ ily processes; (c) relaxation, 

rest, and sleep; (f) posture; 
(&) protection against disease-' 
quarantine; (b) care of eyes, 
ears, throat, scalp, feet, hands, 
skin, nails, and teeth; (i) 
healthful dress; (j) avoidance 
of preventable accidents; (&) 
foods— eating and drinking 
2. Knowledge of and ability to 
practice “first aid" 

5. Knowledge of the effect of harm- 
ful drugs, narcotics, and alco- 
holic stimulants 
B. Mental health 

i. Habits of (a) concentration, 
perseverance (driving oneself 
now to attain an ultimate end 
later) ; (b) generosity; (c) or- 
derliness; (d) emotional stabil- 
ity (balanced control of menial 
states) 

Attitudes of (a) interest in 
people and things, (b) desire 
to cooperate, (c) self-control 
and justifiable seU-confidence. 
(d) willingness to work, (e) 
dissatisfaction with failure and 
satisfaction with accomplish- 
ment, (/) tolerance of ideas, 
(g) cheerfulness and iriendii- 
ness, (f») sense of humor, (i) 
optimism 


Mental Attitudes 
Suggested Approaches to 
Measurement 

Existing tests for health information 
and knowledge, as -well as special 
tests for health attitudes (e.g., the 
Gates-Strang Health ' Knowledge 
Test *) 

Adaptation of the Rogers battery of 
phj'sical-capaciiy tests and the use of 
a physical-fitness index, or use of the 
Neilson-Cozens Achievement Scales 
in Physical-Education Activities 


Special pencil-and-paper tests anti a 
performance scale 


Evidence for this might be gained from 
tests of emotional srability (e.g. the 
Woodworth-Maihews Personal Data 
Sheet) ^ and from anecdotal records 
and observations which were sug- 
gested for Objective i, “To Under- 
stand and Practice Desirable Social 
Relationships.” See also the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-IVickman Behavior Rat- 
ing Schedules.-)- 


Sound Body and Normal 


* Published by the Bureau of Publjcalions, Teachers CoUcM rnlumWa m xr i 

tPuMUid by lb, W«U Bbok Coo.,™,, Y»km-<«SS,n K V 

* Published by the Bureau of Educational Research and Serv!yl c’. . t. • . , . 

Io«-a, servtce. State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 


I Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolb. Minn 

ii V. H. Stoelting Co , Chicago. 


The important things to be observed in this analysis of ohiectives and 
ways of determining the extent to which they are being achieved are the 
clarity of definitions of each objective, the analysis of each objective, and 
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Objective 6; To Develop a Sound Body 
Definition of Objective 

Physical health 

1 Proper habits and attitudes -with 
respect to the following, based 
upon adequate knowledge: (a) 
cleanliness; (fe) fresh air; (c) ex- 
ercise and recreation; (d) bod- 
ily processes; (e) relaxation, 
rest, and sleep; (f) posture; 

(g) protection against disease- 
quarantine; (ft) care of eyes, 
ears, throat, scalp, feet, hands, 
skin, nails, and teeth; (i) 
healthful dress; (/) avoidance 
of preventable accidents; (ft) 
foods-eating and drinking 

2. Knowledge of and ability to 
practice "first aid" 

3. Knowledge of the effect of harm- 
ful drugs, narcotics, and alco- 
holic stimulants 

fi. Mental health 

1. Habits of (a) concentration, 
perseverance (driving oneself 
now to attain an ultimate end 
later) ; (6) generosity; (c) or- 
derliness; (d) emotional stabil- 
ity (balanced control of mental 
states) 

a. Attitudes of (a) interest in 
people and things, (ft) desire 
to cooperate, (c) self-control 
and justifiable self<on{idence, 
(d) willingness to work, (e) 
dissatisfaction with failure and 
satisfaction ^vith accomplish- 
ment, (/) tolerance of ideas, 
.(g) cheerfulness and friendli- 
ness, (ft) sense of humor, (i) 
optimism 


and Normal Mental Attitndes 

Suggeited Approaches la 
Measurement 

Existing tests for health information 
and knowledge, as -well as special 
tests for health attitudes (e.g., the 
Gates-Strang Health ’ Knowledge 
Test •) , 

Adaptation of the Rogers battery of 
physical-capacity tests and the use of 
a physical-fitness index, or use of the 
Neilson-Cozens Achievement Scales 
in Physical-Education Activities 


Special pencil-and-paper tests and a 
performance scale 


Evidence for this might be gained from 
tests of emotional stability (e.g. the 
Woodworih-Maihews Personal Data 
Sheet) ^ and from anecdotal records 
and observations which were sug- 
gested for Objective i, "To Under- 
stand and Practice Desirable Social 
Relationships.” See also the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rat- 
ing Schedules.| 


• Published by the Bureau of Fublicaiions, Teacbm College, Columbia University, New York, 
t Published by the World Book Company, Yoiiker$.oa-Kudson, N.Y 

X PublUhed by the Bureau of Educational Research and Service. State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 

\ Published by the Educational Test Bnrean, Minneapolis. Minn 
t C. n. Stoelting Co , Chicago. 


The important things to be observed in this analysis of objectives and 
ways of determining the extent to which they are being achieved are the 
clarity of definitions of each objective, the analysis of each objective, and 
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the wide variety of techniques that are suggested for measuring the out- 
comes and describing their nature when suitable standard tests are not 
available. 

Reporting pupil progress to parents. Interesting and significant devel- 
opments are to be found in the nature of reports made to parents about 
the progress of children in our schools. Burton summarizes the charac- 
teristics of several hundred new-type report cards as follows: ” 

1. Conspicuous changes appear in marking by subjects. 

a. Traditional unexplained single marks for subjects are steadily de- 
creasing. 

h. Subjects are increasingly being grouped under major broad fields. 

c. Important objectives to be gained from individual subjects are listed 
increasingly. 

d. Definitions for marks, where retained, are increasing. 

Social and emotional growth, spedal interests, attitudes, habits are in- 
creasingly included. 

g. Physical growth and well-being, health knowledge and habits are increas- 
ingly included. 

4. Increased opportunity for coSperaiion with parents is indicated. 

5. Comparative or competitive marking is disappearing with considerable 
rapidity. 

6. Individual, personalized, letter-form reports from teacher to parent ate 
increasing slowly. 

7. Conferences between parent and teacher appear both as supplements to 
report cards and as substitutes. 

8. Special liotices of failure sometimes supplement the report card. 

9. New-type report cards are increasingly printed in large type, decorated, 
or othenvise given a pleasing appearance. 

10. A very marked tendency is apparent so to organize and word all items 
that me report is easily and immediately understood by any pupil or 
parent. 

11. Separate cards tor various levels (kindergarten, primary, upper grades, 
high school) and for single subjects in high school are increasing. 

It is evident that reports to parents arc in many places keeping pace 
with changes made in other major aspects of the developing educational 
scene. Emphasis is being placed on the consideration of growth in all 
phases of pupil personality rather than on the limited evaluation of 
achievement in subject-matter areas which was the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the report cards of the past. 

Discussion Questions for General Introduction 

1. Present arguments agreeing or disagreeing with the hypothesis th«»t the 
effectiveness of the work of the school can be measured through studyiiig die 
characteristics and behavior of its products in the affairs of daily life. 

2. List a number of erroneous riesvs now widely held ^vhicli would be 
cleared up through study of pages 248-250. 

3. Of what praclicttl sigu.ficancc to Utc classroom ifiacher i« the sentence on 
p.ngc 205 beginning, "Experiments have demonsti-ued die feet....” 
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4 Describe in some detail a project in which you, either as teacher or super- 
risor, participated for the purpose of formulating and clarifying objectives as 
desCTibed on pages 207-213. 

5. Proceed as above for points 3 and 4 on pages 213-214. 

6. ^Miat is the significance o£ the sentence on page 210 beginning, “The 
objectives are not stated by grade levels . . . 

7. Pages 232-252 consist largely of a descriptive catalogue of instruments and 
mcthods°o[ appraisal. This is a valuable exhibit but heed not be studied with 
a view to memorizing details. After one attentive reading: 

а. List at least three points which were (1) wholly new to you, (2) not 
new but clarified. 

б. List svhat you think to be one or two of the most important points 
to be derived from the discussion, pages 232-252. 

8. Pages 254-260 contain another important exhibit. What in your estimation 

arc the two or tliree most significant aspects of this exhibit? ■ 

9. Summarize arguments from the literature and from experience for and 
against the use of state examinations. 

Oral Report tor Individuals or Small Committees 

1. Describe and critically evaluate the pre^am of appraisal used in your 
schools most recently. 

2. If no local program is in operation, select any school survey at random and 
criiically evaluate the means of appraisal used. 

3. Describe and evaluate critically the application of instruments, for the 
evaluation of the personal-sodal-moral outcomes of education. (This should be 
from experience.) 

4 - riiul examples in educational literature of analyses of objectives in some 
designated curriculum area. Show how study of such analyses would be of aid 
to anjonc attempting to (a) clarify objectives. (6) construct or choose instru- 
ments of appraisal. 


IVmTTEN Reports for Individuais or Small Committees 

I. Examine selected textbooks in some curriculum area and evaluate the 

m Ze 'T" i"«nrments for appcaising 
outcomes which are clearly implied by the text 

a eiven"^Vr’'"' f "“-"e narrow phase of an area on 

Lm tnr^ ■aLa,-„®T ■ => systematic pro- 

the ciTan cr Dcr,„f tb "> 'hose described in 

tinn and tried upon the pupils. ‘ ' on going learning Sima- 

a. A problem-situation test 
It. Four (or more) valid essay questions 
c. A best-answer or ntultipitcclioicc test ■ j 

Make a critical report npo!! Ute use o™om; Ss 

1 . Obw^d^Tyr - “-ce 


Sl’ccesteo Readings 

' ‘''"'“"'"S Vurk. A. S. Barnes 


and Company, 
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VII 

Studying the Capacities, Interests, and Work Habits 
of the Pupil 


SECTION 1 

THE NATURE OF DIAGNOSIS 
Relation between evaluation and diaimncTc 'tj, i- 
niques of evalualing Uie educalio'^ducl^''^ 
concerned with methods of determining th. . . VI was 

educational objectives are belrSd T1 m 
results of the various meansotapVa“dsTo h > 

and weaknesses of the product. The more specific the^rf 
« secured by this evaluation, the mocrdSe v anH 
identify the condition. Thus a singTe test of poL in ^ ™ 

afford nearly as significant information about^ the status of X 
reading as is supplied by a more detailed method of Ipp^.:! which 
evaluates a group of essential reading skills A readmit r^rnfi? u ^ ^ 
ihe latter results may reveal a, a glaL a trtty of borfreXtr 
weaknesses, information of undoubted value in planning insfructX 
In diagnosis we are concerned with the critical and analytical studv of 
conditioning factors that are related, favorably or unfalorablv to a 

retr^lm “7”"' “ '^'’““ce of unsatisfactory pro... 

res : The information thus derived helps us to understand the nature of 
a disability. The factors associated with unsatisfactory learning may be 
resident m the pupil; they may be found in the instructional pro Jam- 
r they may be located in the environment in which the individual^ves’ 

L‘t'm“' “'T “ '“‘■"‘■'’S situation 

at may contribute to a deficiency. Sometimes a diagnosis based on a 

castml survey or on the results of a group test is adequate for ordinan’ 
purposes but for seriously handicapped cliildrcn the approach must b^ 
on an individual basis and much broader in its scope and more searching 
.n us attack. The techniques of diagnosis are as diverse L X t,I 
deficiencies of the individuals tliat .are to be stutlied and as the conditions 
out of which the deficiencies grow. There is thus no set formula of a 
procedure to use in diagnosis. Available diagnostic techniqtics should lie 
*65 
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used in varying combinations with different individuals, the choice in 
cLh case Ling determirted by the elements that may reciutre tn- 

vestijniiion. t. 

The following has already been proposed as a generalized approach 

diagnosis: 


1. The setting up of educational objectives as guides to learning and in- 

2 Tte appraisal ol the educational product by means of a variety of evalua- 
tiic procedures to locate its strengths and deficiencies, m general or in 

some specific area ... . . c -a 

3. The review oJ previous experience and scientific investigations tor ideas 
as to the probable factors conditioning the growth ol the individual or 
group favorably or unfavorably 

4. A preliminary survey of the situation under investigation for evidence 

(symptoms) of the presence or absence of the probable factors likely to 
be operative 

5. The formulation of a tentative hypothesis or of hypotheses as to the 
factors most likely to he operative in the case under consideration 

0. The use of systematic analytical procedures to study the situation so as 
to establish with some assurance the presence or absence of the factors that 
may be suspected to be conditioning growth or achievement unfavorably 

7. The instigation of a more effective developmental program on a tenta- 
ihc experimental basis 

8. Rcevaluaiion of the behavior, growth, and achievement of the learner to 
establish the validity of dte diagnosis and remedial program and as a 
basis of further guidance 


The first two points in this outline were discussed in detail in Chapter 
VI. In the present diapter points 3 to 6 of the outline will be considered. 
Points 7 and 8 will be treated fully in Chapter XI. 

The scope of diagnosis. Diagnosis is concerned with the well-rounded 
development of all aspects of the personality of the individual, including 
his physical, intellectual, emotional, social, and moral characteristics. 
The purpose of diagnosis is to secure appropriate dependable informa- 
tion about the individual on the basis of which those concerned with his 
growth and development can make judgments and subsequently plan 
and take any' needed action. The modern school has no desire to mold 
every individual into one pattern: it seeks rather to help each one to 
acliicvc the utmost of which he is capable. This utmost will vary from 
person to person. For iliis reason it is necessary to know the ability, needs, 
interests, and purposes of each individual as well as his special talents 
and aptitudes. Science has demonstrated that each individual is a unique 
personality. It is therefore clear that the commvmuy must plan its total 
educational program in such a way that it will be suited to the capacities, 
the interests, and the total personality of the individual. 

Special consideration should be given to the discovery and develop- 
ment of giftedness and talent. Evidence of giftedness should be sought 
outside the area of general intelligence as measured by intelligence tests. 
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There is no reason for assuming that a high I Q posits rTPatlvitv genius 
or nea r ^nius. a ciilld no matter what his mental level tWiose per- 
formance in any potentially valuable field is obse rved to be co nsistently 
remarKabie mignt well be consider ed as gifted ; he should be given every 
opportunity which Ins talent demands for nurture and continuous 
growth; constant adaptations sliould be made, and changes of experience 
that are necessary to maintain growth should be provided. These steps 
can be taken with assurance when continuous diagnosis and evaluation 
furnish reliable information as a guide for action. At the same lime 
his needs in other fields should not be overlooked. 

Each individual has in a sense his own direction, rate, and pattern of 
development which differs from that of any other individual. Develop- 
mental sequences tend to be the same for all, but there are great varia- 
tions in the levels attained, the amount of retrogression, and the times 
of attainment. Accurate prognosis of future development depends on 
knowledge as to whether the child is progressing, standing still, or even 
going backward, and the rate at which change is taking place. Further- 
more, each of the integral components of the individual has its own rate 
and direction of growth. Hence it is necessary to consider at all times the 
changes that are taking place in the total personality of the individual. 

Nature of deficiencies. Deficiencies among learners may vary from 
those that are minor problems to others that are very serious in nature. 
Some difficulties are of recent origin and can easily be corrected. Other 
deficiencies have persisted for some time and have not yielded to casual 
treatment. Still other faults are more serious and of long standing. They 
may pervade many areas of the learner’s personality, and they have not 
been corrected by previous remedial measures. 

Learning problems of these varying degrees obviously require different 
kinds of treatment. Faults of the first type usually are readily identified 
and respond to treatment when handled by competent teachers within 
regular classes. Problems of the second type require more specific atten- 
tion by a person who has been given special training in the diagnosis and 
improvement of learning in the area involved. Such cases can be dealt 
with in special classes or by means of carefully adapted individualized 
instruction within regular class groups. Problems of the third type require 
the attention of a clinic where a comprehensive case study can be made 
by specialists to discover the subtle, less evident factors in the total situa- 
tion that are interfering with satisfactory growth. Treatment here may 
also have to be on a clinical basis. 

Kinds of deficiencies. The major types of deficiencies in the various 
areas of learning and their symptoms sliould be known in order to facili- 
tate diagnostic study. The sources of such lists arc theoretical consid- 
erations, experimental investi^tions, day-to-day teaching, and clinical 
experience in dealing rv’iih individuals. The kind of deficiencies sary 
from pliase to phase of the total personality of the learner and for dif- 
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lerent areas o£ learning. Their nature also changes as the individual 
progresses from level to level of the school. Many deficiencies unless 
corrected become mote complex and involved as they persist and as the 
individual grows and matures. 

An illustration of a formulated list of major deficiencies in a learning 
area is the list below for reading, prepared by Strang: ‘ 

1. Ineffective habits of recognition and persistent vocalization 

2. Inability to apprehend the meaning of words and sentences 

3. Inability to get the pattern of the author's thought in an entire passage 

4. Inappropriate rate of reading which may be too slow or too rapid for a 
given type of material and for the purpose which the reader has in mind 

5. Inadequate and incorrect interpretation, comparison, analysis, and criti- 
cal evaluation of the material read 

6. The lack of ability to pronounce words correctly and to phrase properly 
in oral reading 

7. Ineffective applications of material read in the discovery and solution of 
problems 

8. Inability to get esthetic appreciation from printed sources 

9. Narrow or unsuitable reading interests, purposes, and attitudes 

10. Lack of flexibility in adapting reading methods to the reader’s purpose 
in reading a given type of material 


Closely allied with these areas of deficiency are ineffective habits of budgeting 
time, planning work, and attacking a unit of study. Inefficiency in lo- 
cating sources of information in books and magazines is also related to 
efficiency in reading. Even more important, though less frequently rec- 
ognized as a deficiency, is a lack of balance in the total learning situation. 


The significance of symptoms in diagnosis. There are characteristic 
responses and reactions of the learner that will indicate to the alert 
examiner the possible presence of a deficiency or defect of some kind. For 
example, in the field of reading the following responses are clear indica- 
tions of some kind of visual problem: 


1. Excessive reversals 

2. Omission ol words and letters 

3. Very low rate of reading 

I. Bfinting. !<iuin!ing. watery eyes, evidences of cyc.strain 

5. Unhysienie pns.t.on o[ holding book while reading 

6. Coni., non ol words ol similar configurations, such as ret, sal. cal 

These and similar symptoms should suggest to the teacher the necessity 
of an cxam.natton of the eyes. When a visual deficiency of some kind 
exts ts, the corroetton of the faulty responses in reading vylll more likely 
result frCT. a correct, on of the visual factor than from the use of reading 
exercises directed at tlie faulty responses. 

ll^!b in detecting other 

kinds ol dcficcnces, such as faulty hearing, malnutrition, glandular dis- 

rJtotcX. »C,. Srac-Ja Council on Education, 
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turbahces, incipient disease, ineffective methods of work, and the like. 

There are certain. areas of disturbance that are of special significance 
in the field of mental hygiene. These have an important bearing on the 
adjustive process itself. The means by which the individual consciously or 
unconsciously meets any conflict are significant items to be considered in 
describing his personality. The well-adjusted individual is able to face 
a problem and to make the adjustment necessary to avoid a conflict. 
When there. is a feeling of frustration, aggressive action leading to conflict 
may be taken, or there may be some form of compensation to protect the 
individual from unpleasant reality, or feelings of self-pity and uncertainty 
may prevail. Fenton has proposed the following classification of areas of 
disturbance that influence the reactions and behavior of children.* 

A Tentative Classification of Areas of Disturbance in a Child 

1. Disturbance because of insecurity 

a. Concern over the parents' love for him; over their love for each other 

b. Anxiety about economic problems in the home; the unemployment of 
parents, poverty, or material obligations of any sort; illness or death 

c. The effects of fears: general ones, such as fear of the dark, novelty, 
strangers, animals, disease, or death; or specific fears, like the syphilo- 
phobia of some adolescents or the fear of specific school subjects or 
skills such as reading or arithmetic, or of certain instructors 

d. Undue concern over matters of health 

2. Disturbances over social status 

a. Doubts of his own acceptance or acceptability in the group at school 
or in the neighborhood; feeling that he has unfortunate or unpopular 
personal qualities; his own conflicts over such defects (ivhether or not 
they really exist) 

3. Disturbances about his own personal qualities; nonaccept.ince of self 

a. Feelings of inferiority because of appearance, health, size, strength, 
race, family occupation, or personal qualities of parents, location or 
appearance of home, etc. 

b. Self-doubt or distrust about ability (competence, adequacy) in school- 
work, chores, social relationships, or ability to get on in the ivorld or 
to justify his family’s expectations about him 

c. Feelings of guilt over past behavior or present attitudes and feelings 
Disturbances over the acceptance of reality; evasion of personal and sodal 
obligations or responsibilities; disagreements with aduits; hick of interest 
a. The iionacceplancc of the actuality of his own life (for example, the 

type of home or neighborhood in whidi he lives) 
h. Unwillingness to accept the authority of parents or teachers, to do 
whai is asked of him at home or at s^ool through Jack of interest or 
svillingness 

c. Unwillingness to cooperate with classmates, to acknowledge the rights 
and property of others 

d. The effects of lick of constnictivc imcresti 

e. Omflicts o\er clioicc of a life wort, over rcI.tt{on»hi{>i svitfi the op- 
posite sex 

-Normjii renton. in Sfliool nirtirr (Sunloi.l Uni>cr.lly. Cilil. 

Stanford l*nlsrr«ity Trc**. 1913)* PP- •*•**•*- 
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a. General symptoms of ineffective learning. Data of various kinds that 
can be derived from test results, observations or pupil behavior, and the 
analysis of available records will often give indications that an unsatis- 
factory condition exists which requires investigation. 

1. Low scores on survey tests. When the results of general survey tests 
show that the achievements of pupils are not up to reasonable standards, 
the supervisor has a valuable clue to the points at which a study should 
be made to determine the reasons for the unsatisfactory results. The 
supervisor must of course be certain that the survey test deals with the ac- 
cepted objectives and the contents of courses being taught and that the 
appraisal of the results takes into consideration the mental level of the 
pupils, their home environment, their maturity, the length of the school 
terra, and similar factors that tend to condition their achievement. 

2. Low scores in one area. Survey-test results may show that pupil 
achievement is satisfactory in all but one or two areas. If more detailed 
analytical tests have been used in the survey, the results may reveal 
deficiency in only one or two of the skills tested. This information will 
clearly indicate the points at which the attack should begin. The super- 
visor must recognize the fact that though the class average may be at or 
above the standard, there will usually be considerable numbers of pupils 
whose scores are unsatisfactory. This information is of great value to the 
teacher in adjusting the instructional program to the needs of the 
individuals. 

5. Failure to progress. If observations over a period of time show that 
there is little improvement or growth in ability, the supervisor should 
suspect that the instruction is not adapted to the needs of the pupil and 
that adjustments of various kinds may be necessary. 

4. Lack of interest or attention. If there is evidence of lack of interest 
in the work of the class or of inattention on the part of pupils, the super- 
visor should suspect that the curriculum may not be well adjusted to the 
interests and abilities of the pupils, that motivation is lacking, and that 
instructional materials may not be attractive and well arranged. 

5. Behavior difficulties. When behavior problems arise in school among 
older children who are retarded and not successful in their class work, 
or when there is non-participation of pupils in various forms of group 

u’ condition is a sure symptom of maladjustment which 
should be investigated. When records of juvenile delinquency in the com- 
munity reveal an unsatisfactory situation, the school must assume the 
leadership m a study with a view to correcting conditions in the environ- 
• out of school, that contribute to these results. 

6. Statistics about overageness and non-promotion. The analysis of 
age-grade data will enable the supervisor to discover the extent to which 
the pupils are not making normal progress through the grades, and the 
number who are underage and overage. If the range in ages is very wide, 
the supervisor may suspect that many of the class activities do not meet 
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the needs of either the younger or the older children. An analysis of 
teacher’s marks and of promotion records will reveal the points at which 
the pupils are encountering the greatest difficulty, and the subjects that 
are contributing to non-promotion.* 

7. Unsatisfactory physical and psychological characteristics. An analysis 
of the physical and psychological records will enable the supervisor to 
discover the extent to which the school is providing for children having 
certain defects.^ The presence in the classrooms of children with physical 
and mental defects reveals the fact that the program is not meeting its 
obligations to all children nor adjusting its activities to meet their needs. 
Overt behavior often reveals the presence of physical defects, such as 
faulty vision or deficiency in hearing. 

b. Specific symptoms in particular fields. Symptoms of a much more 
specific kind than those listed above will suggest clues as to the nature of 
difficulty in the various areas of the curriculum. In many cases definite 
test techniques have been invented that enable the supervisor to deter- 
mine with precision the seriousness of the condition of whidi the be- 
havior is a symptom. An illustration of the kinds of symptoms that may 
be observed in the major subjects of the curriculum is the list, prepared 
by Brueckner, of symptoms of difficulty in arithmetic.* 

1. Low scores on survey tests. A score on a suivey test more than a year 
below the standard of the grade is a valid symptom of faulty learning, 
especially if the pupil's scores on tests in other subjects are average or 
above. 

2. Low scores on analytical tests. Scores that are below standard on tests oC 
processes or elements of a single process indicate the need of more precise 
diagnosis of the nature of the difficulty. 

3. Inability to work three or four examples of a type correctly. Failure 10 
work one example of a given type correctly is not a reliable index of 
disability. WJicii three or more examples of a single type are worked in- 
correctly, a persistent fault is likely to be present. 

4. Inaccuracy of work. Inaccuracy of work is readily determined by finding 
the proportion of work that is incorrect. The cause of Uic incorrect 
answers should be determined. 

5. Slow rate of work. Slosv performance is readily revealed by locating pupils 
who score low on rate tests. Slow rate of work stiggcsu the presence of 
faulty methods of work. 

G. Faulty methods of work. Counting, roundabout methods of work, daw- 
dling over assigninenis. repetition of work, etc., rcre.al inadequate control 
of the process involved. 


* H. L. CaswcU. *Voii-Pro?«o{ian in Flemenlary Schools, Kidd Sludin. So. .j. Divi- 
sion of Survc>s and Kidd Studies (Nashville. Tenn.. Tcabod)- College hook Store. 
*953h 

♦G. L. Hillcboc. rirtdmg ami Teaching Atypical Children, Contriliuliotis to Educi 
tion. No. 425 (New York. KtircatJ of ruWicalioni. Tcadieis College. Columliia Uni- 
vcniiy, tgja). 

»Lco I lUviwkrier. Cdiuatioml Diagnosis. Thirty Fourth Yearbook of the .National 
S^,tict) lor the Study of Lducitlon (iJloomlngfon. IIL PuMic S<hool PubhU.ing Co.. 
'935). pp. *Si**S*. 
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7. Faulty arraugtment of work. This symptom usually indicates lack of 
undentanding of the process involved. 

8. GH««ng. The pupil gives incorrect answers and solutions at random, 
suggesting serious deficiencies in knowledge and skill. 

cj. Failure to improve ivilh practice. This symptom is readily apparent when 
standardized practice materials are used which enable the teacher to 
compare the scores by the pupil in practice on the same exercise from 
day to day. Failure to progress and erratic variations in scores from day 
to day are significant symptoms. 

10. Excessive arnl unnecessary motor activity. When pupils encounter a special 
difficulty in working an example, a general bodily reaction often results, 
as in excessive head and body movement. 

n. Repetition of the work on an example in which the work was partially 
completed. In adding a long column of figures, pupils often begin the 
work again before completing the entire column because of faulty control 
of attention. 

12. Confusion of processes. In working examples, the pupil confuses several 
processes, using elements from each of them, a condition commonly desig- 
nated as "interference.” 

13. Lack of interest. This attitude is revealed by such symptoms as failure to 
complete assignments, indifference to suggested activities, and failure to 
volunteer original contributions. 

i.|. Failure to answer correctly questions dealing with the interpretation of 
tabular and graphic materials. Pretests of ability to interpret graphs and 
tables help to locate the points on which help is needed. 

15. Inability to array quantitative data in graphic or tabular form. The pupil 
does not know how to proceed when face to face with a body of data 
that he must arrange in an orderly way. 

»(). Inability of the pupil to restate a problem in his own words. This sug- 
gests failure to grasp the essential elements of the problem. 

17. Faulty concepts and beliefs. The pupil has incorrect concepts, for ex- 
ample, of the square foot, or erroneous ideas concerning simple economic 
concepts, such as profit. 

18. /nabifity to apply what has been learned in practical situations. The 
pupil may give the formula lor area of a circle, but be unable to make the 
measurements necessary to find the area of a given circular surface, such 
as a flower bed. 

uj. Inadequacy of vocabulary. Tlie pupil cannot express essential ideas be- 
cause he lacks the necessary vocabulary. 


1 his illustration of learning difficulty in a school subject does not mean 
that we stand for compartmentalized subject learning. Such detailed 
diagnoses in specific areas of knowledge arc of basic importance regardless 
of the organiz.itfon of materials for learning. In an activity or experience 
curriculum these same difficulties arc likely to arise. Difficulties will 
doubtless differ in type and severity under different types of learning but 
nevertheless need to be diagnosed and remedied. Furthermore, detailed 
diagnostic procedures for other than subject-matter learning arc indicated 
later in this chapter and in Chapter VI. 

c. S)-Tnptoms of maladjustment. Symptoms of maladjustment arc help* 
ful in identifying various kinds of personality difficulties and forms of 
mental illness. The following list is given by Tiegs and Katz as symptoms 
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that are indicative of an extreme attitude of inferiority and personal 
inadequacy: ® 

1. Seclusiveness. The child avoids being with other children, refuses to par- 
ticipate in school activities, and seeks to be alone. 

2. Self-consciousness, The child is easily embarrassed, appears disconcerted, 
and is easily upset in the presence of other children. 

3. Shyness. The child is reserved, bashful, timid, and afraid to enter into any 
activity, frequently stating he is unprepared or not qualified to attempt 
such activity. 

4. Sensitiveness. The child is especially sensitive to any criticism or unfavor- 
able comparison iv’ith other diildren. 

5. Grumbling. The child continually complains, bewails, and deplores his 
condition and the situations in which he finds himself. 

6. Projection. The child blames and criticizes other children, and sees in 
them the traits and motives in which he finds his own inferiority. 

7. Ideas of reference. The child applies unfavorable remarks, as well as any 
criticism, to himself. 

8. Attention-getting. The child attempts to attract attention by any method 
that will likely be successful; he attempts to obtain attention by crude 
devices without any tangible reward. 

9. Superiority. The child will attempt to lord it over other smaller younger 
children by bullying and browbeating litem. 

10. Compensation. The child covers up or disguises, by exaggerating a desir- 
able tendency or trait, his feelings of inferiority, sometimes in a socially 
acceptable manner, and sometimes in a socially disapproved one (de- 
linquency) . 

The interpretation of symptoms observed in a given case should be 
made with care. This is advisable because of the differences in causative 
factors in the personality of children who present similar difficulties. 
Because of the uniqueness of each individual and his background of 
experience it is highly improbable that the same constellation of 
symptoms and underlying causative factors tviJl be present in several 
children. Fenton has listed the following cautions which he believes 
should be considered in using any schematic summary of symptoms of 
maladjustment. ’ 

t. The meaning of a symptom for practical purposes is not absolute but is 
relative to the child’s personality, his relations to his parents, and many 
other factors, including the mores and standards of the household, class- 
room, neighborhood, or community. 

2. The terms used to designate symptoms arc ordinarily vague as to ijic 
degree of seriousness involved. The same word, for example, “stealing," 
may mean anvthing from a petty and insignificant act to stc.ilmg in the 
home to the theft of hundreds of dollars from a store. 

3. The meaning of a swnptom or problem in a child can he adequately de- 
fined only by the study of its relationship to the rest of the personality of 
the child. A partictiI.Tr symptom is. to l>c sure, always considered in tin- 
diagnosis of the clilld's difficulty. But isolatctl sytnjuoms .arc obsitmsly nm 

« F„ \V. 'fir’s ami U. Kat/. Mrnlat in rdueatimi (Sew Vorl. Tlie RojuM 

Press Coinpans, igU). 

’ FenioiJ. op. cil.. pp- 
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nearly so meaningful as the grouping of symptoms and problems found 

Attemifn'tust be given to the possibility of subjective error ” 
scriptions of symptoms by teachers and parents because of the vanat.ons 
among them in personal sensiUvity to different types of problerns in chil- 
dren. Some adulu are excitedly overconcecned, others som.ewhat indil- 
ferent, in regard to identical behavior in children. The inability of the 
observer to record accurately what the child does or to know all the 
facis-which is an important aspect of the subjective error-may be a 
source of confusion in the description and designation of symptoms. 


SECTION 2 

WHY CHILDREN DO NOT MAKE SATISFACTORY GROWTH 

Causes of deficiencies. It is very difficult to differentiate between the 
causes of a given deficiency and its symptoms or correlates. Competent 
diagnosticians speak of the "cause” of a deficiency as "the developmental 
sequence leading to it.” In this sequence there are often certain elements 
that contribute more than others to the condition. For example, in one 
case a certain type of visual defect may contribute decisively to a reading 
disability, whereas in another case with the same type of defect the indi- 
vidual may have overcome the handicap by adjustments of various kinds. 
Sometimes an apparent cause of a deficiency may in fact be the result of 
a more remote set of circumstances. Lack of interest in reading which 
might lead a child to avoid reading may thus be the direct result of his 
inability at an earlier stage to comprehend what was read. Failure of the 
teacher to adapt methods and materials of instruction to the needs and 
abilities of different children may apparently not affect the learning of 
some individuals but may lead to serious maladjustments in other cases. 
It is thus clear that what may be a cause in one case may be merely a 
correlate in another with little if any significance. 

For purposes of discussion the factors which often appear to operate 
as causes of deficiencies may be grouped as follows, although in real life 
they arc not so clearly differentiated and rarely fall into such discrete 
categories; 

1. Phpiological factors 

2. InicUcciual factors including intelligence 
Instructional factors 

.j. Emotional and affcctise factors 

5. Etuironmcnial conditions 

1. Physiological factors. In this group of factors are included such 
Items as licahh, physical development, nutrition, visual, auditory and 
physical defects, kinesthetic irregularities, and glandular imbalance. It 
is commonly recognized that ill health, retarded physical and motor 
development, and malnutrition interfere with optimal learning and 
growth. 1-argc numbers of children suffer from various kinds of visual. 
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auditory, and other physical defects that interfere seriously in such 
skills as learning to read and write. In young diildrcn some of these 
sense organs arc not matured enough to stand the strain on them 
required by the close work of the classroom. Kinesthetic irregularities, 
such as muscular imbalance of the eye, speech defects, lack of motor con- 
trol, and mixed dominance of eyes and hands, are known to interfere 
with the learning of the basic shills. Gates * has listed as causes of spelling 
deficiency the follou'ing pliysical conditions: (1) defects of sensory mech- 
anisms, including the visual and auditory; (2) defects of the motor 
mechanism, including general motor incoordination, defective writing, 
defective articulation, defective eye-muscle control, inappropriate eye 
movements, and eye-voice span in rcading- 

It has been clearly demonstrated that the various glands of internal 
secretion, such as the thyroid and pituitary glands, affect behavior. This 
relationship is self-evident when one considers the manner in which 
motivation is influenced through the avenue of the emotions. Dis- 
turbances of the glandular mechanism contribute decisively to changes 
in emotional tone and hence to instability of personality. 

X'itamins and learning. Recent research in the field of vitamins suggests 
that there is some relationship between vitamin intake and efficiency of 
learning. Harrell® for example reports the results of an experiment 
which shows that in sixteen different learning experiences there was in 
every instance a difference in favor of a group “with increased vitamin 
intake." Not all of the results were statistically significant, but all differ-- 
ences were in the same direction. For increased mental efficiency it seems 
evident that the learner should be well nourished. Special attention 
should be given to see that there is no vitamin deficiency in the diet 
of the individual. 

2. Intellectual factors. Thorndike*® has pointed out that intellect has 
several dimensions. Intellect may be thought of as possessing altitude or 
level, that is, the height at which the individual can attain success with 
tasks arranged in increasing order of difficulty. The higher the level of 
difficulty at -which success is attained, the higher the level of the intellect. 
Intellect also may be thought of as possessing width or range. The greater 
the 'variety of tasks of a given level of difficulty the individual can 
perform successfully, the greater the range of intellect at that level. Intel- 
lect also has area, or volume, terms used to mean the total number of 

8 Arthur I Gates, The Psychology of Reading and Spelling, Contributions to Edu- 
cation. No. 129 (New York. Bureau of Publications. Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 

Cortfcrence on Child Health and Protection (New York, D. Appleton- 

Century Company, Inc., iQS®)* , _ -j- 

9 Ruth F Harrell E^'cet o/ Added Thiamine on teaming, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 877 (New York. Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, Columbia Uni. 

'wE.’L.^Thomdike. The Meamremcnl aS InleUiffnce (New York. Bureau ot Publica- 
tions. Teachers College. Columbia University, 19*9). 
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tasks of some specified sort at which intellect succeeds. In simple language, 
Thorndike means that intelligence is made up of thousands of specific 
abilities such as ability to compare, to discriminate, to react rapidly (or 
slowly), to perceive, to draw, to manage people, and so forth. 

Most intelligence tests measure the altitude of the intellect. Thorn- 
dike’s CAVD Tests measure a number of the specifics referred to above 
and thus give a measure of widtli and area as well as altitude of intellect. 
Information concerning these three aspects of intellect enables one to 
know not only the relative power of a person’s intellect but also, to a 
degree, what he has done with his intellect, the extent to which he has 
used it, and the different avenues of interest that he has explored. 

In contrast to Thorndike’s view that intelligence is made up of thou- 
sands of specifics we have the “g and s” theory of Spearman.^^ In his view 
intelligence is made up of a general factor, g, plus any number of special 
factors. Spearman interprets g as a form of energy. It may be looked on as 
energy, plasticity, a favorable balance of various organic conditions, and 
so forth. The s factors are such things as musical capacity, mathematical' 
capacity, and so on. Thorndike and Spearman differ as to the degree of 
relationship existing between the different items. The technical statistical 
research is unbelievably complex and may be left for advanced students. 

The wide range in the levels of intellect among individuals is com- 
monly recognized. People vary in intelligence from the level of the idiot 
to the level of the genius. Success in school is in general closely related 
to level of intellect. Pupils at the lower levels of intelligence often en- 
counter serious difficulty in mastering their school work. It is known, 
however, that in some cases pupils of a relatively high level of intelligence 
also experience difficulty in learning some of the essential skills. ' 

One of the first steps in diagnosing inability to learn is to determine 
the individual's mental level. The most commonly used index of mental 
ability IS the mtclUgence which is the ratio of the pupil's 

mental and chronological ages. An intelligence quotient of less than 76 
IS or man y regarded as indicating so low a mental level that the indi- 
yi tial possessing it should be assigned to a special class where a modilicd 
.nstnictional program can be offered. Ordinarily cases with IQ's below 
1,0 indicate the advisability, of institutionalitation 

ticsTor.“ intellectual disabili- 

DO sible n ” “ '■‘•‘tn- “teas indicate the 

var IsoTd bV Vr"' There are many different 

of disabilities. They may be grouped under the following main 

York, The hhOTmln "" «l Cognition (New 

p " ."•.slor™"- CO.. 

F. S. Frcem.in, SIcnM Toils (Boston. Houghton Mimin Company, 19,6). 
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Most intelligence tests measure the altitude of the intellect. Thorn- 
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Information concerning these three aspects of intellect enables one to 
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Tiie reader is referred to Hull's Aptitude Testing,’^ and Bingham’s 
Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing'^ for a detailed discussion of methods of 
measuring aptitude. 

There are certain limitations about the use of intelligence tests that 
should be borne in mind. They have been well stated by Witty as 
follows: 

During the past ten years, intelligence tests have been subjected to careful 
study, and experimental data now enable one to appraise them with consider- 
able fairness and impartiality. Today we are aware of the limitations as well as 
the values of these tests. It is evident that many of the high hopes and claims 
of mental-test enthusiasts have not been fulfilled. For example, we are fully 
aware that a single test is not a reliable measure of the individual's mental 
ability. We have noted some of the hazards in predicting mental growth from 
test results, and the fallacies and dangers involved in certain educational prac- 
tices have been cited. In addition, rve are now able to see how unwarranted 
-and false were some of our assumptions associated tvith race or sex differences 
in intelligence. Aforeover, we have seen the limitations of the test scores used 
independently in predicting special ability or aptitude. Despite these limita- 
tions of intelligence and aptitude testing, its use still occupies a significant role 
in educational work. When test results are considered in connection with other 
data in arriving at an estimate of a cliild's nature and needs, they are of un- 
disputed value. Treated in conjunction tviih developmental data covering physi- 
cal, emotional, and educational growth, they help us understand cliiJdren. ' 
Hazards in their use are numerous; but, notwithstanding Uiese facts, tests may 
assist the teaclier in arriving at a sound basis for intelligent diagnosis, intelligent 
counseling, and intelligent guidance of school children. 

i 

For detailed discussions of the nature-nurture controversy the reader 
should consult, Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture, Thirty-Ninth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Parts I and II, 
published by Public School Publishing Co., 1940. Another important 
volume in which much of the controversial data • is assembled and 
evaluated is the volume by George Stoddard, The Meaning of Intel- 
ligence.^^ 

3. Instructional factors.” Unsatisfactory growth of a pupil may be due 
to shortcomings in his mastery of what has been taught, to faulty methods 
of work and study, and to narrowness of his experiential background. If 
instruction has proceeded too rapidly and has not consistently checked 

sac. L. Hull, Aptitude Testing (Yonkers-on-Hudson. N.Y.. \Vorld Book Company, 
1928). 535 pp. 

20 W. C. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing (New York, Harper & Brothers. 
1927), 390 pp. 

so P. Witty, in Elementary Educational Psychology, edited by Charles E. Skinner 
(New York. Prentice-Hall. Inc- 19 - 15 )* PP- « 23 -« 30 - 

31 Stoddard, op. cil. 

32 It will not be possible because of limitations ol space to give more than a general 
statement of the nature of learning factors. The reader is icterred to the classified 
bibliography at the end of this chapter for rctccenccs in which these dcncieiiacs arc 
described and methods of diagootiog them in the farious areas of the curriculum are 
presented. 
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may be due to poor study habits, in turn due to poor teaching, or poor 
home environment not conducive to study, and so on. 

Finally it must be remembered that intelligence, defined as ability to 
do school work, manifests itself very dilferently in dillerent situations 
Previous experience, guidance, success or failure, the total educational 
situation all affect this. The motives and ambitions of the pupil also 
definitely affect the results obtained as well as the level of mental ability. 

Studying the mental capacities and special aptitudes of pupils. There 
is no question that mental capacity conditions educational progress. Many 
studies have demonstrated that wide varmtions in intelligence exist at 
all age levels and in all grades. Cffiildren vary greatly both in their ability 
to learn and in the rates at which they learn. It is therefore necessary to 
organize the educational program so that provision is made tor these 
individual differences. 

Intelligence tests. There are both group and individual intelligence 
tests which purport to measure the general level of the pupils’ mental 
ability. There are group tests usable at all levels of the school. Some of 
these tests are verbal, whereas others are non-verbal. The latter have been 
developed for use with children too young to read and with illiterates or 
handicapped readers. Some of the well-known group tests are the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Mental Tesu,” the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability, the Otis Quick-Scoring Intelligence Test,** the Haggerty In- 
telligence Examination,** the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test,*® 
the California Test of Mental Maturity,** and Thorndike’s CAVD Intel* 
ligence Examination.*® 

Individual mental tests commonly used are the Terman-Merrill 
Revision of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test*® and the Kuhlmann 
Intelligence Test.** 

Tests of special aptitude. It has been recognized that the tests of 
general intelligence do not give a measure of the special abilities and 
talents which some individuals apparently possess. This has led to the 
development of various kinds of tests of special aptitude for certain voca- 
tions, such as teaching, nursing, and salesmanship. Typical tests of this 
kind are the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests,*® Orleans Algebra 
Prognosis Tests,*® and the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent.** 


i«Yonkers.on-Hudson. N.Y.. World Book Company iq, 8 
iTYonkers-on Hudson. N.Y., World Book CompVny ,q2. ’ 

18 Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. World Book Company, iL.’ ,937 1938 
laVonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., World Book Company, ioao 

20 Minneapolis. Minn., Educational Test Bureau 1042 ’ 

21 Los Angeles Calif., Southern California School B^ok Depository iqi7 

22 New York, Institute of Educational Research. Division ol Psycholo^^y ‘ 1027 

23 Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. rsycnoio^^.y. 1927. 

24 Minneapolis, Minn., Educational Test Bureau 1030 

25 Yonkers on-Hudson, N.Y.. World Book Company 1021 
29Yotikers-on-Hudson, N.Y.. World Book ComMuy loas’ 

2T New York, Silver Burdett Company. 1919. ^ • 
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Department of Superintendence. The twenty factors checked most 
frequently by 1,599 persons in educational positions of various kinds in 
all parts of the country in a list of one hundred possible items were the 
following: 

1 . Many schools fail, by reason of their meager salaries, to attract and hold 
as teachers, persons of adequate ability and training for the proper service 
of children. 

2. The school often fails to discover and to measure adequately, capacities 
and abilities as a basis for discovering and meeting individual needs and 
differences. 

3. Too many teachers fail to bring to their position an adequate knowledge 
of the laws of child growth and child psychology. 

4. The school fails at all levels to free itself from practices and procedures 
which are wholly traditional as to origin. 

5. Most scliools fail to emphasize creative, self-expressive activity more than 
the mastery of routine, academic material. 

6. The school too often fails to evaluate the success or failure of its methods, 
practices, and procedures in terms of their effect upon the individual stu- 
dent rather than in terms of thetr effect upon the group. 

7. The school fails to correlate closely the subject-matter of its curriculum 
with the experience of the child. 

8. The school too often fails, through carelessness, oversight, or for reasons 
of expediency, to see that teachers are assigned to the positions for which 
they have been trained and which they are competent to fill. 

9. Too many teachers fail to bring to their profession an adequate knowl- 
edge of the developing philosophy of education. 

10. Secondary scliools in general fail to incorporate in Uieir organization and 
courses provision for students not planning to enter college or to train 
for the professions. 

11. Most schools fail to reproduce in their classrooms situations which are 
comparable to and which offer adequate oppottunity lor training in life 
situations. 

J2. The school fails to know, appreciate, and utilize adequately the out-of- 
sdiool experience of its pupils. 

13. Teacher-training institutions too often fail to articulate closely their 
methods and practices with those of the public-school system for ivhidi 
they are preparing teacliers. 

14. The scliool too often violates, ignores, or disregards the psychological law 
of readiness by employing roeihods. tcacliing subjects, and requiring 
pupil responses at times and under conditions whicli \i0l3tc fundamental 
and psydiological considerations. 

15. Too many icadicrs fail to apply to the teaching task those profcssuinal 
principles whidi should dctcnninc ihcir practice with reference «o tlic 
learning situation. 

16. The sdiool too often fails to set up and to follow a sdeniific method and 
proccslurc with reference to the promotion of pupils. 

17. The sdiool falls to govern its procedure svith reference to the individual 
pupil in the light of his c.np 3 citics and limitations, and fc.irlcssly present 
the impHrations thereof to the pupil and to the parents. 

Fii'C Unifyini’ Factors its .-tmcfican F.dueaHon, Sinth Ycorhook of die Drjuriinciil 
of Superintendence of the .Natimul Fdticalion AsHKiJihm D.C.. ipji). 
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the extent to which the pupil is mastering what is being taught, the pupil 
have accumulated a number o£ deftciencies that interfere with su - 
cesstul progress. For example, in arithmetic, knowledge of the basic addi 
tion facts is essential to successful work in multiplication Weakness m 
the former will contribute directly to deficiency in the latter. Similarly 
failure in chemistry may be due to low reading ability, or to weakness in 
mathematics. Likewise because of faulty instruction a pupil may have 
learned inefficient methods of study and bad work habits. The following 
description by Atkin shows the difference in the methods of studying 
spelling used by children with high and with low learning indices; ” 


The outstanding characteristics of the study methods of cliildren in spelling at 
the very high learning level are the presence of a very systematic and well- 
organired plan of study or approadi in doing their work. All of these children 
used a number of the following techniques in studying their spelling: visualiza- 
tion, vocalization, transfer, syllabication, writing down the words on paper while 
looking at the mimeographed fonn, and writing down the words on paper from 
memory. It is true that the children did not use the above-mentioned techniques 
in the same order, for variation in method was an outstanding characteristic of 
this group of spellers. Another marked feature of the manner in which these 
children did their svork was the zeal with which most of them studied, and the 
tmusual display of iniiiatise common to both boys and girls and to those in 
the two grade groups. 

Analpis of the study methods of children having very low learning indices 
reseals many noticeable weaknesses. There is a marked lack of systematic 
method, organization, and self-direction in the study of spelling in this group. 
Most of tlie cases show a distinct lack of concentration, lack of organized study, 
and lack of cflccti\e self-direction. Such devices as vocalization, syllabication, 
\isualiza(ion, and transfer were used but seldom, and then not very effectively. 


Under this heading should also be considered the influence of matters 
related to the curriculum, the instructional program, and the materials 
of instruction that condition learning. Sucli aspects of the curriculum as 
its scope, its organization, its flexibility and adaptability, and its relation 
to the needs and interests of the pupils should be examined. Such items 
about instruction as the basis of grouping the children, promotion poli- 
ctes, the underlying philosophy of method, techniques of discipline, the 
guidance program, the skill of the teacher, and the like also affect child 
growth. Similarly it is necessary to consider the adequacy, efficiency, 
difficulty, and quality of the materials of instruction as well as the general 
quality of the school plant and equipment. The administrative relations 
l)ctwccn members of the staff, the morale of the staff, provisions for 
improvement of instruciion. and similar matters are more remote factors 
that affect the quality of instruction. These and other items related to 
curriculum, instruction, and materials will be considered fully in suc- 
ceeding chapters. A general survey of factors in the instructional situation 
that interfere with pupil progress ^vas made by a committee of the 
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Delinquents are recruited mainly from those (c) who are victims of an in- 
tolerable hiatus between desires and the ability or opportunity to achieve these 
desires, (b) who are suffering unbearable repression at home and at school, (c) 
•jv’ho find it impossible to achieve a satisfactory sense of valued belonging in our 
society because of racial, religious, or cultural differences, or because of personal 
stigmata, (d) who are deprived of an adequate affectional life by broken homes 
or because of the personal characteristics of their parents or of themselves, (e) 
whose life has been overstimulated until they thirst for more and more emotion, 
(/) whose life has been starved emotionally until they feel that anything is bet- 
ter than the complete drabness they have experienced, and (g) who find in the 
delinquent a thrill ivhich releases them from unbearable tensions of a wide 
variety of types. Homes and schools will have to concern themselves more ef- 
fectively with the direction of the desires of their pupils and with experiences 
that influence the development of basic value concepts. 

Owing to lack of contacts with social and industrial life in. the com- 
munity through travel, excursions, reading, and the like, a pupil may 
lack the background of experience necessary to make what is being 
learned meaningful and vital to him. The illustrations that have been 
given are examples of the many kinds of difficulties (which may grow out 
of environmental factors) that may interfere with progress and growth. 

While it is evident that the causes of unfavorable development often 
are to be found in readily identifiable elements in the environment itself, 
the more fundamental questions may be raised; "What in fact are the 
underlying reasons for the existence of these unwholesome conditions? 
To what extent are they beyond the control of the school? The reasons 
are undoubtedly to be found partly in the social and economic aspects of 
community life, partly in the attitudes of the comrhunity toward educa- 
tion in general, and partly in the lack of educational leadership. Burton 
has summarized the conditions in the social order which often are the 
basic underlying causes of the existence of unwholesome influences that 
affect the grotvlh and development of the individual unfavorably; 

I. Inequitable distribution of resources, resulting in inadequate financing of 

schools, poor economic status of many homes, etc. 

A. Inadequate educational situation 

1. Poorly constructed, unattractive buildings with poor facilities; in- 
adequate play space and other special items 

2. Inadequate curriculum; poor or nonexistent instructional material; 
large overcrosvded classes; inadequate pupil experiences; heavy 
teacliing load 

3. Poorly selected, poorly tniined, poorly paid teachers 

B. Undesirable housing, neighborhoods, inadcqviatc recreational facilities 

C. Lose economic status of many homes 

1. Lack of education resulting in parental antagonism toward sdiool 
and in lack of cooperation: resulting in truanq- anti absence 

2. Necessity to supplement family income necessitating work after 
scitool, resulting in fatigue and other contributing causes 

s«A<bptcd from IVi'Hiam II. hurfon. The Guidatiee 0/ learning Aclivilirt (New 
York. D. .\pptcton Ccntur>- Company. lne„ i^n). pp. 
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18. Supervisors fail to develop and to apply an adequate and ivorkable policy 

of supervisory procedure. . 

19. The school fails to make adequate use of the needs of students as a basis 
for their classification. 

20. The school has standardized equipment and airriculum to such an ex- 
tent that the particular and individual needs of pupils and communities 
may not be met adequately. 

The students should consult the original report for full details of this 
important investigation. The suggestions for improving these conditions 
are very suggestive and helpful. 

4. Emotional and affective factors. Emotional factors (suclt as interests 
and emotions) and social factors (such as rivalry, cooperation, and place 
in the group) are directly related to the complex psychology of motiva- 
tion. It is obvious that the responses of the individual to various kinds 
of stimuli are determined by a wide variety of tendencies to act. Some of 
these tendencies are constructive and valuable; others are unwholesome 


and destructive. For various reasons a pupil may have developed a dislike 
of some subject. He may not see its value. It may be too difficult for him. 
He may lack important baste foundations. It may lie outside of the range 
of his interests. The subject may be poorly presented by the tcaclier. The 
pupil may lack the capacity of sustained effort. The general consequences 
are a bad emotional state and undesirable maladjustment. 

Another pupil may not adjust satisfactorily to his classmates, his 
teachers, and others with whom he comes into contact. The result may 
cither be withdrawal on his part or aggressive behavior. He may develop 
unsocial traits. He may commit minor misdemeanors that may ultimately 
lead to more serious offenses. The scliool must analyze and evaluate the 
ehavior of pupils and seek the type of stimulation that will initiate and 
sustain activity toward socially desirable goals. 

5. Environmental factors. There are many elements of the environment 
t lat a ect the de\elopmcnt of the individual. Some of these conditions 
are posidve and constructive; others, wholly destructive in their influ , 
ences. First of all is the general quality of the social and material en- 
vironment of the school itself and the nature of the learning experiences 
considered more fully in Chapters X 
^ ^ child’s behavior reflects the influence of the home, the 

an interests of his associates, and the experiences he has in the 
community. The home furthermore contributes to the child’s feeling 
01 security or insecurity. Frequent migration from one neighborhood to 
another, poverty, unemployment of parents, lack of food, and broken 
homes are truly disruptive forces that affect the personality of the indi- 
vidual decisively. The apparent relationship between environment and 
delinquency brings into sharp relieithe environmental forces that deter- 
mine behavior. Prescott has summarized this point of view as fallows' 

''“I™*"-. --d Ibe Educative Peaces (W.nhing m, 

u.c,., American Council on Education, 1938), pp. 152-153 - ^ 
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C. Failure to participate in and guide children's leisure-time activities, 
reading, radio listening, movie going, choice of companions, and so 
forth 

D. Failure to give security through the above plus inconsistent discipline, 
guidance, indulgence; through lack of protection from adult tensions, 
problems, quarrels, and so forth 

E. Failure in broken homes to protect children from the particular emo- 
tional strains involved in this situation 

F. Exposure to racial, national, religious, and political prejudices 
V. Presence in our society of large immigrant populations 

A. Bi-lingualism in many homes 

B. Double load on pupil if required to attend native-language or religious 
in addition to public school 

C. Inevitable direct contact with racial, national, religious, and political 

prejudices , 

The implications of this list of fundamental causes of less than 
optimum growth of individuals are far reaching and of deep social 
significance. The issues that are raised can in some cases be dealt with 
locally; whereas in the case of others, the financing of education, for 
example, the problems are of national concern. 

Interrelations of factors. Though in certain cases some one of the five 
groups of factors that have been desaibcd in the cause of the learning 
difficulty, in most cases several interrelated factors appear 10 contribute 
to. the condition. Weakness in.reading, for example, is sometimes due to 
combination of low mental ability, lack of experiential background, and 
lack of interest in reading. 

The following analysis of the variety of factors that are associated in 
various combinations with the specific area of reading disability illustrates 
in a concrete way each of the five categories just discussed. The list is an 
adaptation of the discussion in the book by Monroe and Backus: 

1. Physiological Factors 

a. Visual defects 

b. Auditory defects 

c. DifTicuItics in motor control 

d. Ph)'sical defects and tlebilitating conditions 

2. Intellectual F.^ctors 

a. General level of intelligence 

b. Verbal disabilities 

c. Peculiarities in modes of tliotiglit 

3. Emotional Factors 

a. Conditions contributing to unfavorable attitude toward reading, such 
as emotional immaturity, timidity, predilection against rc.idirjg 

b. Conditions the rcstili of reading disability, such .ns siithdrawal, aggres 
sivc action, hypertension, and compensating mechanisms 

c. Associated or conditioned responses, such .ns re.i«lon> associated snth 
fear, punishment, and similar negative reactions 

at M.ir}on Monrex: anti 11 . backm. /vfrtctirij {[UHtt.n. llouKhtott MtflUn 

C<'Tnj>>ny. \ji37). 
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9. Stress and strain ivithin family group due to economic insecurity 

4. Absence of books and magazines, library cards, travel experiences, 
and other cultural items 

5. Malnutrition (This is found also in homes of good economic status 
but for different reasons.) 

6. Frequent moves in search of employment resulting in changes in 
sdtools and gaps in schooling 

7. Lack of protection from disease, failure to hate adenoids removed 
or other necessary care; lack of glasses or other physical aids 

8. Lack of quiet place for study 


II. Control of school by conservative elements in present adult generation 

who received their education in the past: by untrained, inert, and often 

cowardly educational leaders 

A. Aims of education out of date: an undemocratic philosophy of educa- 
tion 

B. Lack of modern scientific approach 

C. Undemocratic administration and supervision 

D. A curriculum poorly or not at all adapted to the needs, interests, and 
abilities of the pupils; to the needs of the community 

E. Traditional teaching methods based upon an erroneous conception of 
the learner and of learning 

F. Traditional grade organization, arbitrary standards of promotion; 
svholly theoretical grade-a-year progress 

G. Adult standards of success set up without regard for the nature of the 
learner, of learning, of individual differences 

H. Lack of an adequate program of professional improvement for the staff 

I. Failure of the professional leaders to inform and educate the public 

J. Inadequate local financing of school program in all its details with 
concomitants already listed 

III. Low regard for educaiion, tor teaching, and for teachers on part ot sub- 

stantial numbers of lay public 

A. Poor Hnancing, equipment, and program as already listed 

B. Poor standards for teacher selection and training, low required levels 


3 - 

4 - 

5 - 


Professional equipment. Meager training and experience, poor 
methods, ignorance of modem concepts of learning, of teaching, of 
results, of evaluation 

Physical equipment. Ordinary appearance, averat^e or less' than 
average good health, lack of energy 

Personal equipment. Ordinary appearance, lack of poise, enthusi- 
asm, good judgment, open-mindedness, and many other traits: lack 
ot ambition 


social equipment. Lack of ability and willingness to coL, 

adapt oneself, to be considemte, and many other items 
Inte lectual equipment. Ordinary or less native ability, poor cu 
tural background narrow interests, poor.general information, lac 
of interest in world affairs, and so on 


economic levels) of prin 
^ rearing, of human motivations, control of behavior, 

and so forth 


A. Harsh, imposed, authoritarian discipline— or— 

B. Overprotection and coddling 
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should be only as detailed as may be necessary to reveal clearly the nature 
of the disability. In general a program of diagnosis should be simple to 
operate and as easy to apply as is consistent with good results. The 
relatively few cases whose diagnosis requires the use of expensive equip- 
ment and materials should be referred to a central clinic for examination. 
Very few communities are able to finance the installation of fully 
equipped clinics. For practical purposes ingenious home-made devices 
can be put to considerable use. There is no hocus-pocus about educa- 
tional diagnosis. 

Three levels of diagnosis can be identified as follows: 

1. General: The procedures at ihis level include those' that are used to make 
a general evaluation of the characteristics of the educational product 
that were described in Chapter VI. 

2. Analytical: The procedures at this level are diagnostic tests that are in* 
tended to locate and identify with precision and in detail the shortcom- 
ings and deficiencies existing in some major area of learning. 

3. Psychological: The procedures used at this level determine the exact na- 
ture and the causes of weaknesses that have been located. The techniques 
include: 

a. Controlled observation in test situations 
h. Analysis of written work 

c. Analysis of oral responses or accounts of procedures 

d. Analysis of a product by comparison with diagnostic devices 

e. Inierviesv or questionnaire 

/. Clinical tests and laboratory procedures 
g. Analysis of objective records of various kinds 

Each method of studying a deficiency discloses certain characteristics 
of behavior, but each method has its limitations. Standardized and in- 
formal tests limit diagnosis to the particular situation and form of 
response elicited. Observation tends to limit the analysis to the elements 
of a situation that are most readily obser\’able and hence diagnosis is 
often incomplete and overlooks vital elements. The analysis of oral and 
written responses is often limited by their inaccuracy and indefiniiencss, 
and the interpretation of the information is usually subjective. In the 
interview there is often an unconscious bias or conflict of personalities. 
The development of clinical and laboratory procedures is still very 
limited in such areas as personality traits, but tliere have been rapid 
strides in such areas as reading and arithmetic. The practical value of 
these procedures has however been amply demonstrated, and the authors 
recommend their vise with full recognition of their limitations. In the 
following pages these procedures will he briefly discussed. The fund.a- 
mental importance of a thorough medical examination when dealing with 
a child having learning difficulty of a serious kind is merely indicatal at 
this point. Special types of information helpful in diagnosing learning 
that can be secured horn competent medical diagnosticians and optici.ins 
arc indicated from time to time. 
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4, Instructional Factors 

a. Deficiencies in preparation or readiness for reading 

b. Inappropriate reading materials 

c. Poor adjustment of methods of instruction to individual differences 

d. Poorly motivated work 

e. Overcrowded classes 

/, Insufficient use by teacher of testing and diagnosis 

g. Highly routinized and standardized instructional procedures required 
by super\'isor which discourage flexibility and teaclier initiative 

h. No planned or adequate remedial program 
5. Environmental Factors 

a. Lack of cooperation between sclioot and home 

b. Emotional stress and insecurity in the home and elsewhere 

c. Economic insecurity 

d. Frequent migration 

e. Illiteracy and language handicaps 

f. Meager provision of suitable reading materials 

From the list given above of causative factors, the diagnostician can 
often eliminate certain factors as inoperative on the basis of preliminary 
information derived from observation, interview, and examination. He 
can then formulate a tentative judgment as to the conditions that have 
unfavorably affected learning to read. By means of appropriate diagnostic 
methods he should then attempt to establish the correctness of this 
hypothesis. When the causative factors have once been established, they 
should then be corrected or removed when possible, or necessary adjust* 
ments made. To allow for factors that cannot be corrected, such as a low 
level of mental ability, radical changes in the instructional program may 
be necessary. 

SECTION j 

THE TECHNIQUES OF DIAGNOSIS 

Levels of diagnosis. There are different levels of diagnostic study, 
ranging from a casual observation by a layman that an individual seems 
to be hard of hearing to the clinical study oE hearing by a specialist; from 
a general impression that a pupil has difficulty in reading to a critical 
analysis of the process by which he tries to get meanine from the 
printed page. 

The classroom teacher can gain a great deal of information about the 
pupil s methods of work by observing him rvhile he prepares an assign- 
ment in the library or classroom and noting his difficulties. As a check 
on the correctness of these impressions the teacher can make use of the 
results of group tests or diagnostic tests that locate his deficiencies with 
greater accuracy and definiteness. In case of need of more exact knowledge 
to establish hypotheses about the sutus ot the individual and the' factors 
involved, use can be made of highly analytical clinical procedures and 
instruments. Discrimination should he used in the selection of diagnostic 
instruments, and indiscriminate testing should be avoided. The diagnosis 
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e. Discussion of the causes for discrepancies in the results on the tests and 
the teacher’s evaluations of the class or of the individual pupils in the 
class 

f. Discussion of the selection of subject-matter, with emphasis on the 
course of study, the textbook, and the supplementary material used 

g. Discussion and analysis of the errors made in responses to the test situa- 
tions to ascertain, if possible, the mental reaction causing the pupils 
to make the errors 

/{. Discussion of the need for supervision and the professional study of 
the problem 

7. The program of remedial suggestions 

This detailed program lists the points to be considered by the super- 
visor and teachers if the results of the testing program are to have the 
greatest possible value. This analysis sliould help each teacher to study 
the performance of the class as a whole and of individual pupils. The 
problems that will be raised by such a discussion will ordinarily be 
numerous enough to warrant a series of conferences at which may be 
considered ways of determining factors causing inferior results and ot 
improving the situation. The details of possible procedures of diagnosing 
causes of ineffective learning and growth and means of obviating them 
will be discussed in succeeding chapters. 

The steps to be taken in evaluating the information secured by other 
methods of appraisal are similar to those outlined by Woody and Sangren 
for dealing with the results of tests. The evaluation will necessarily be 
less precise and definite than is possible with tests results because com- 
parable standards are in most instances lacking. In all cases the analysis 
can be done on either an individual or a group basis. The total picture 
should be very revealing. On the basis of the facts thus secured, intelligent 
steps can be taken by the school to bring about an improvement. 

2. Aiialytical diagnostic tests. Tliese tests arc more detailed and an- 
alytical than the survey tests discussed in Cliapter VI. In analytical 
diagnostic tests major abilities sudi as reading, or areas of the curriculum, 
such as the social studies, are broken into elements. The application ol 
these tests enables the teacher to locate the specific places where u’cakncss 
exists or where skills break down. On the basis of the results it is possible 
to construct a profile of ilic individual's status which reveals his strengths 
and weaknesses. The Iowa Silent Reading I’csts are an example of this 
kind of test. They measure a considerable number of reading skills, as 
can be seen from the list of the pans of the test given bclosv; « 

Iowa Snxsx Reaocsc Tests 

Cutnpreitctision 

i. Paragraph meaning ■ 

A. Social science 

It. IJtcrauiTC 

C. Science 

»» Vonicrs oii ltiidion. S.Y.. WorUl Boot Comp-inv. 
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1. General diagnosis. The procedures to be used in making a general 
diagnosis are well stated in the following outline by \Voody and Sangren 
of the steps to be taken in analyzing the results of a general testing 
program.*® 

Outline of Procedure for Teachers' Conference on Results 
FROM THE Testing Program 

1. Hasty survey of City Summaries showing achievement by grades and ex- 
pected standards of achievement in order to obtain general tendencies in 
the city as a whole 

2. Hasty survey of City Summaries showing the achievement on the ^arious 
tests by grades in the different buildings to see how the results in a par- 
ticular building compare with results in other buildings 

3. Intensive analysis of the Building Summary svith emphasis on the fol- 
lowing points: 

a. General trends of progress 

h. Grades exceeding expected or city standards of achievement 
c. Grades failing to attain expected or city standards of achievement 
(1. Grades approximating or equaling expected or city standards of 
achievement 

e. The amounts by which each grade deviates from the expected or city 
standards of achievement 

f. The consistence of the level of achievement in the different grades on 
the various tests 

g. Relation oi the achievement on mentai tests to that on educational 
tests 

4. Intensive analysis of Grade Summaries by classes with emphasis on points 

given under s, provided there is more than one class in a grade in die 
building under consideration ® 

tadlvil!r"'’'”-i“' Summaries showing the achievement ol 

individual pupil, and emphasizing the following plints: 

or t achievement in the class with the expected 

or City standard of achievement ^ 

SnUn It eta"*’""”' “>■= >=vel of achieve- 

' " STrgmde's i" the pre- 

"■ Sdi^g pades°‘ “Sit- than those in the suc- 

6. L^iTTardtc*' ‘■“TV*"'™'" “t Siderent tests 

deviations Irom the expTled or “‘S’" “plain outstanding 

ftoicaTcom"”” ‘’“‘f’'- Mowlg^'oTmr"' 

on the deviation, in achievement 

‘ I 

jects under considemion' ” “ 'Ita teaching of the sub- 

Hudson. NX,*^ World BoT°CoT|!!nTi933)."^ t>rogrom (Yonkers-on- 
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ZonSilcuftndlattOaLt A 

R, Gr.6 . Ag,/A.Dau. .TMw/S.iyK 

Teachtr. . . School. . ^ City. 


Individual Profile Chart 

IOWA SILENT READING TESTS: ELEMENTARY TEST 



PROFILE CHART FOR SILENT READING ACIIIEVF.MENT 
Used by permission of the World Book Co.. Yonlcrs-on-IIudson. N.V.. 1935. 

careful analysis of the basic skills involved in cacJi of ihc various aritli- 
mclical processes. Tests have been devised svhicii enable the teacher to 
determine with a high degree of predsion the specific point at whicli a 
major ability, for example, long division, breaks dosvn. It is then |>osslblc 
to apj>ly the jiropcr remedial measures to the correction of this tliflindiy. 
The following analysis will make dear the highly analytical character of 
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2. Word meaning; subject-malter \ocabulary 

A. Social science 

B. Science 

C. Mathematics 

D. English 

3. Sentence comprehension 

Organization 

4. Sentence 

5. Paragraph 

A. Selection o£ central idea 

B. Outlining 

C. Organization of paragraph 
Location 

6. Ability to use tlie index 

A. Use of the index 

B. Selection of key words 

C. Alphabetizing 


total comprehension score 

7. Silent reading rate 

mMitrinc?ud”gTodafsdpTce'^ difFerem types of subject- 

aspects of reading are evaluated J 

location o£ materiak • • 1’ coniprehension, organization, 

paralaph . worr and ^-ding^ Tests of 

comprehension. Under orranTzaUonTh"'"® ‘"eluded for measuring 
graph organization. Thref tests of oat”' “ u sentence and para- 

namely, selection of the central id™ °^8anization are included, 

tion. There are three tests of skills inTdl'l'"®' ■'* r paragraph organiza- 
of the index, selection of key words 'T i"! ■‘“"“‘'y- 

illustrative of the kinds of J’ • alphabetizing. These tests are 

■ocatingspecihcslrlr^lLl^rkr “ ^ helpful in 

available in various subiert* ;« 1 j- pupils. Similar tests are now 

social studies, modern lang^aew" a"? English, arithmetic, 

date instructional materiairtLbooks f 

useful for diagnostic purooses XN ' "’orkbooks, also include tests 
teacher to discover points at which enable the 

need help. In some of these insin.^f* individual pupils 

suitable corrective and remedial e uiatenals there are also given 
should always be used to discover Analytical tests of this kind 

the general survey tests have 'veaknesses in fields in which 

may exist. ‘"^'cated that a possible deficiency 

One of the most analytical series of d;<» 

Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetics^ available is the 

corhic-icrr. c T- basis of these tests is a 

••Ch.cga, SCO,,, Foremen end Co™p,„,. 
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Compass Suney Tests in Arithmetic, Elementary (grades 2-4) and Advanced 
(grades 4-8) Examinations (Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1927) . 
Contains tests in each operation and percentage. 

Iowa Ever)'-Pupil Test of Basic Skills, Test D, Basic Arithmetic Skills (Iowa 
City, Iowa, Bureau of Educational Research and Science, University of Iowa, 
distributed yearly) . 

ScHoRLiNG, R., Clark, J., and Potter, M., Hundred Problem Test, grades 7-12 
(^'onkers-on'Hudson, N.Y., IVorld Book Company. 1928). Contains subtests 
on major operations. 

Progressive Achievement Tests (Los Angeles, Calif., California Test Bureau, 
1938). Contains tests in the four operations, and of three aspects of arith- 
metic reasoning. 


Reading 

Gates Reading Sur\‘ey for Grades 3 to to (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939) . Gives measures of vocabu- 
lary', level of comprehension, speed and accuracy'. 

Gates Primary Reading Tests (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 1945). Gives measures of power in reading words 
sentences, and paragraphs for grades 1 and 2. 

Gates Silent Reading Tests (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege. Columbia University, 1945). Gives measures for speed, comprehension 
and accuracy of comprehension of four basic reading skills for grades 5-6. 

SangrenAYoody Reading Tests (Vonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., lYorld Book Com 
pany, 1927) . A series of tests of ten major reading abilities. 

Van Wagenen-Dvorak Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abilities (Min 
neapoHs, Minn., Educational Test Bureau, 1939). Consists of a series of 
tests for measuring status of ten fundamental elements in reading. 

Progressive Acliievement Tests (Los Angeles, Calif., California Test Bureau, 
1938). Contains seven subtests on reading vocabulary and reading compre- 
hension. 


Engliih Composition 

Chaners Diagnostic Language Tests (Bloomington. 111., Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1922) . Contains tests in pronouns, verbs, and miscellaneous 
errors. 

Pressey Diagnostic Tests in English Coro|rosition (Bloomington, III., Public 
Sdi(X)I Publishing Co., 193G). Diagnostic tests in various phases of compo- 
sition. 

\'an Wngenen English Composition Scales (Yonkers-on-Hudson. N.Y.. World 
Rook Company, 1923)- Provides method ol evaluating structure, thought, 
and mechanics. 

Progressive .Achicvcmcm Tests (Los Angeles, Calif., California Test Bureau. 
1938). Contains five subiesis on language. 


. Social Studies 

.Analytical Scales of Attainment in History and Geography (.Afinneapolis, Minn., 
Educational Test Bureau, 1932). Consists of two scries of tests, measuring 
s-arious aspects of attainment in history and geography. 

Iow.a Escry-Pupil Test of Basic Study Skills (losva Cty, lotva. University of 
Iowa). Consists of tests of sarious skills rctjuiretl for siictosful nork in 
history .and geography for cleinentan ami high vchool. 
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the series of tests for fundamental processes in whole numbers and 
fractions. 

Arithmftic Skills 

1. Fundamental Processes with Whole Numbers 

a. Basic addition facts 

b. Basic subtraction facts 

c. Basic multiplication facts 
(1. Basic short-division facts 

€. Basic vocabulary and definitions of arithmetic 
f. Basic rules of arithmetic 
Higher decade addition 

h. Column addition 

i. Carrying in column addition 
Harder subtraction 

k. Checking errors in subtraction 
I Borrowing or carrying in subtraction 

m. Addition used in harder multiplication 

n. Carrying in addition used in harder multiplication 
0. Complete process ot multiplication 

p- Short division involving carrying 

-d in iong division 

. Finding common denominators 

c. Reducing fractions 

d. Addition of fractions and mixed numbers 
g- Reduction of mixed numbers 

/■ Multiplication of fractions numbers to best form m answer 

]' ‘^‘Vision of fractions 

m. FnndLLtTorSororfaaiouT'“" 

There are similar series of tests * u 
decimals, denominate numbers Compass Tests for processes in 

problem-solving. In each case th mensuration, interest, and 

with exactness the specific skill^'^^^* enable the teacher to determine 
ability involved breaks down * process at which the general 

'analytical diagnostic Usts Uvuf t 

in the various major fields of ih ' analytical diagnosis 

have been mentioned, follow ^ *^*^**^*^*um, in addition to those that 


Analytical Scales of Attainm 

Test Bureau, 193^). Contains tests (^Minneapolis. Minn.. Educational 
cjuantitative relationships. processes, problems, vocabulary, and 
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a. Controlled observation. Because of the impossibility of appraising 
by ordinary tests many of the characteristics of the pupil who is having 
difficulty, the teacher must in many cases use the technique of controlled 
observation. This means the observation of the activities of the pupil 
while he is at work on some task and the recording of his actions as a 
basis for later evaluation. The teacher can, for example, discover mani- 
festations of lack of control of basic skills by observing the pupil at work. 
For instance, vocalization and .lip movement in reading, counting in 
arithmetic, and incorrect use of laboratory apparatus are some of the 

kinds of faulty habits readily revealed by observation. •McCallister ^2 

assembled a list of faulty study habits used by pupils in reading and the 
social studies which can serve as a guide in the observation of pupils at 
work. Wrenn’s Study Habits Inventory^* is an excellent device for evalu- 
ating the study habits of high-school and college students. An observer 
can also analyze the kind of contributions and the extent of participation 
of pupils in class activities,"*^ using as a basis of the analysis a list of the 
types of pupil activity that are desirable or undesirable. Blunders and 
failure can be noted. The reactions of various children to different kinds 
of incentives and to materials and methods of motivation can be recorded. 
This observation can be extended to the study of behavior in the activi- 
ties on the playground and in the larger community. 

Morrison ** has devised the individual attention profile as a means of 
getting a graphic picture of the degree of attention exhibited by the 
pupil during a recitation or study period. To aid in the evaluation of this 
record a systematic account of the pupil’s behavior and conditions affect- 
ing it should parallel the profile. 

The use of observation in the study of behavior is well illustrated by 
the elements of an outline, devised by Fenton, for the study of the 
individual student in terms of his needs. The outline contains seven 
sections with the following headings: 

I. The Need for a Healthy Body and Good Physique and Appearance 

II. The Need for Feelings of Security 

III. The Need for Social Adjustment and Recognition 

IV. The Need for Feelings of Competence 

V. The Need to Accept the Conditions and the Rc.ilities of His Own Life 

VI. The Need to Experience Curiosity and Pleasure and to Acquire Active 
and Varied Interests 

VII. The Need to Be Considered a Developing Personality 

42 j. M. McCallister, Remedial and Corrective Initruclion m Reeding (Xcw York, 
n. Applcton-Ceimiry Company, Inc., 1936). 

« Stanford Univcirity. Cilif.. Stanford University Press, 1934. 

4* E. Horn, DUiribtUioii of the Opportunity for Parlieipatioti Among the Various 
Pupils in C/flijroo;n Recitations, Contributions to Education, No. 67 (New York, Hu- 
rcaii of Publications. Teachers College. Columbia Umvenliy, 1914). 

4S H. L. Morrison, Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (Cliicago, Univer 
sity of Chicago Press, 192G). Ch. 8. 

44 Fenton, op. cii-, P« '73 
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Study Habits 

Auempts have been made to devise direct tests oi study habits. Some o( the 

most useful are listed here. 

Denver Curriculum Dictionary Test. Range: Grade yA (Denver, Colo., Board 
of Education, 1926). 

Denver Curriculum Test in Library Sciences. Range: Grade 7B (Denver, Colo.. 
Board of Education, 1926) . 

Lewis, E. E., Attitudes and Skills in the Use of References: Every Pupil Test. 
Range: Grades 5-8, 9-12 (Columbus. Ohio, Ohio Scholarship Tests. De- 
partment of Education, 1935) . 

Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test. Range: High School and College (Stanford 
University, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1938) . 

Wrenn, C. G., and McKeown, R. B., Study Habits Inventory. Range: Gnide 12 
and College (Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1933)- 

Spitzer, H. F., Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Elementary and Secondary 
Batteries (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940). 

Edgar, J. W., and Manuel, H. T., A Test of Study Skills (Austin, Texas, The 
Steck Co., 1940) . 


A very interesting method o! measuring the eUcciivcness of study habits 
in spelling has been devised by Courtis. A standard lest of fifty words is 
dictated. Then pupils are given the list words to study for ten minutes. 
Following this study period the test is repeated. The growth made during 
the study period is used as a measure of the efficiency of the study habits. 
Standards for interpreting growth in terms of a new unit of measure, 
isochrons, are available.*^ 


3. Psychological diagnosis. In cases of serious deficiency it is often 
necessary to make a detailed analysis of the pupil’s responses and methods 
of work so as to make clear their characteristics as a basis for determining 
more definitely the exact nature of his difficulty. The analysis of the kinds 
of errors made, for example, in spelling, arithmetic, reading, and English, 
IS an illustration of this kind of diagnosis. Other examples are the 
analyses of pupil’s study habits, his attention, and his perseverance while 
at work on an assigned task. Diagnosis of maladjustments is another 
example. 


Considerable progress has been made in devising analytical procedures 
for studying and appraising the pupil's beliavior and responses. Some of 
the more useful of these techniques will now be described. They are in 

T “ ’’"“r “ Pfoc'dires that have been discussed, but 
the information secured by .heir use is often more revealing. This is es- 
pecially true if the examiner is aware of the kinds of behavior that are 
likely to indicate the presence of unfavorable conditions and knows how 
to array situations m which these responses will ordinarily be made 


Helen Miller, Creative Teaching in the Field 
Board of Education, 1928). 


of Spelling 


(Hamtramck, Mich- 
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An illustrative analysis of defects in written composition compiled by 
Dora Smith is given below. She grouped the faults as follows: 

1. Lack of Purpose or Motive 

2. Lack of Ideas 

a. Insufficient detail 

b. Failure to sense what interests others 

c. Inability to gather ideas about a topic of interest 

3. Incoherent Presentation of Ideas 

a. Inability to stick to the subject 

b. Failure to sense logical relationships between ideas 

4. Weakness in Beginning or Ending 

a. Failure to arouse interest in the opening sentences 

b. Failure to sustain interest to a high point in the end 

c. Inability to hold suspense in story-telling 

5. Lack of Imagination and Originality in Building up Interest 

6. Inadequate Vocabulary for the Purpose 

a. General lack of words 

b. Lack of variety in diction 

c. Careless choice of words 

7. Undue Repetition of Words or Ideas 

8. Lack of Force and Convincingness of Expression 

g. Lack of Effective Use of the Sentence 

a. Rambling, stringy, ununified sentences 

b. Short, choppy sentences 

c. Incoherent sentences 

d. Monotonous sentence patterns 

The recognition of the fact that mechanical errors in composition are 
probably not as significant as other faults has led to the development of 
methods of analyring compositions from the point of view of the richness 
of their vocabulary,*” their freedom from faulty structure,®^ the freshness 
and originality of their style,*- and their general interest to the reader. 
Similar techniques are available for art, home economics, and mechanical 
drawing. 

c. Analysis of oral responses. For some purposes the analysis of oral 
responses is a valuable diagnostic procedure. A record of errors in oral 
English is in some respects more valuable than an analysis of errors in 
written composition as an index of the correctness of expression in tlie 
affairs of daily life. An analysis of the kinds of errors made in oral 
reading often reveals the kinds of faults that interfere with success in 

<»Dora Smith, “Diagnosis of DiflicnUics in English,” in Educational Diagnosis, 
Thirty-Eourlh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (Bloom- 
ington, III., Public School Publishing Co- 1935)- Ch. 13. p. sjg. Quoted by permission 
of the Society. 

80 L. J. 0 'Rourl.c, "Rebuilding the English Usage Curriculum to Insure Greater 
•Mastery of Essentials" (Washington. D.C.. The Psychological Inslitmc, 1931). 

81 Van Wagenen English Composition Scales (VonVers-on-Hmlson, N.Y.. World 
Book Company, 1923)- 

82 Marietta Stewart, "A Scale for MeaniWng rite Qtiality of Conventional Ncsss 
Stories in High School Jotimalism.” The English Jouniat. Vol. 23 (^^.^rch. 1931), pp 
209-215. 
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The nature of the outline of items to observe is shown by contents of 
the section on the need for social adjustment and recognition given 
below: 

III. The Need for Social Adjustment and Recognition 

A. Is the student accepted as a member of the grotjp at home without 
resentment and jealousy by others there? Yes. No. Without favoritism 
or preferment? Yes. No. Does he feel jealousy or resentment toward 
anyone in the home? Yes. No. Explain: 

B. Does he feel that he belongs to his group at school? Docs he feel ac- 
cepted by other children? Yes. No, By the teadier? Yes. No. Explain: 

C. Does he receive recognition for legitimate achievement at home? Yes. 
No. In school? Yes. No. Elaborate: 


D. Does he need to seek recognition through show-off behaviors or other 
unwholesome attention-getting devices? Yes. No. Hosv? 

E. Does he have some special friends in school? Yes. No. In the neighbor- 
hood? Yes. No. Does he lake initiative in seeking friendships? Yes. No. 
Comment on the range and quality of friendships: 

F. Does he have a reasonably unselfish and generous attitude toward 
others? Yes. No. Is he mature enough to hold ideals of social better- 
ment? Yes. No. Explain: 

G. Does he give evidence of prejudice or antagonisms (racial, religious, 
social, sex) which influence his choice o( associates, or lead to the 
avoidance of certain classmates? Yes. No. Specify: 

' classro’!,'J'v‘‘''' decorums in the 
classroom? Yes. No. Elsewhere? Yes. No. Comment; 

r‘ a helpful measure 

Quali V rii. ' ^hievemen,. but it gives no index as to the 

the errors he rnatl r ° '*'1 *^"''** difficulties he encountered or of 
su!h a wav h« *‘="<'=-'dired tests constructed in 

'estslTbe h «vealed. Such 

computation, they mmt gfvf ihe" ptpiTth Arithmetic 

four examples of a give., type .r,? 1,1'’' ” 
examples, the examiner canTe fail 

exists. If on the other hand th rly certain that no serious difficulty 
four examples, the exlmtel caH 

difficulty the nature of which must be T"”"' . ‘here is a persistent 
the errors on the naoer Sim'i determined by further analysis of 

English composition '^and readilg.'*" rArious phases of 

various subjects, such alfpdhUg arilh”'' compiled for 
reading. Some of these errors afe of r^inir’ "’riting, and 

are symptoms of serious weaknesses Rand' "’""=.'1“="“. whereas others 
for example, are a much more serious svnl’?' “"‘"“'’'gent misspellings, 
phonetic misspellings. ymptom of disability than mere 

*TIbld., pp. 192-193. 

« L. J. Bmeckner and Ella Hawkinson '-n.. ^ • 

Items in a Diagnostic Test in Arithmeiir ” Ft Pt>muni Order of Arrangement of 
ary. > 934 ). PP- 351-357. ’ School JouTnal. Vol. 34 (Janii- 
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silent reading. Having the pupils give aloud the mental steps by which 
the incorrect solution of an example in arithmetic was arrived at will 
enable the observer to discover faulty, involved procedures that cannot 
be found through an analysis of the written work. The results of the 
application of this technique by Buswell” Brueckner/^ and others has 
revealed an amazing variety of incorrect, roundabout procedures in 
working examples that lead to failure in arithmetic. 


Self-Corrective Charts for Hand^vriting • 


Chart 

/^ind of Defect 

Freijuency 
of Oc- 
currence 

Total by 
Types 

1. Color 

Irregular color 

177 

177 

a. Size 1 

Irregular size 

soo 

3»9 


Too large size 

62 



Too small size 

57 


3. Slant 

Irregular slant 

2^0 

326 

1 

Too much slant 

Gi 



Lack of slant 

25 


4. Letter spacing . . 

Irregular letter spadng 

267 

33 1 


CroAvded letter spacing 

C2 


1 

Scattered letter spadng 

2 

t 

K. Becinninc and 




ending strokes . . 

Irregular beginning and ending 




Strokes 

270 

38* 


Long beginning and ending 




strokes 

63 



Short beginning and ending 




strokes 

48 


6. \Vord spacing . . 

Irregular word spacing 

I71 

4«5 


Scattered word spacing 

>77 



Cro^vded svord spadng 

e? 


7. Alignment ...... 

Irregular alignment 

300 

57-1 


Writing below the line 



i 

Writing above the line 

16 



• From data supplW by Xys*™™, sopcnwr of handwtHin*. ^rInn«pol«, Minn. 


An interesting analysis by Belts of ilic kinds of dinjculiics children liave 
in oral-reading examinations is given on page 298. The list is basctl on the 
results of observations of scvcniy-ciglit fifili-gradc ]nij)ils and inrludcs 
not only oral errors made but also other forms of overt belmvior. sympto 
matic of difitculiy. 


»*C T. lUiMvell. Diagnoslic Studies in ^Irilhmetic, Suppletncmar)' Fjlucational ^fot^ 

OCTaph. No. to (Chiaso. UruNrnliy of CJiIcaso I'my 1976). 

5* Leo J. llfiicckncr. niai^noitir end Jtemrdial Teaehirtf: in Anthmelir (Flniactrlptua. 
Jolio C. WinMon Coiopjiu. io3<»L 
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Sl'msiarv or DtrricuLTlFS Drrrcrro os SuljraivE 
Oral-Reaoing Examination • 


Response 


Percentage I 
o/Puj)ifi ' 


. Word perception: 

a. Substitutes words 

b. Has difficulty with suE- 

fixes 

c. Omits letters or syllables 

d. Has difficulty with final I 

consonants 

e. Inserts letters or sylla- 
bles 

f. Uses favtUy vowels .... 

g. Omits words 

h. Inserts words 

i. Guesses 

/. Has difficulty with con- 

sorvarvts in body ot word 

k. Has difficulty with pre- 
fixes 

l . Repeats 

m. Has difficulty with syl-l 

lablcation ' 

n. Has difficulty with ini- 
tial consonants 

o. Looks at first letter only 

p. Adds letters 

q. Makes many errors on 
short common svords 

r. Transposes words . . 

s. Makes partial reversals. 

{. Has difficulty svith con- 
sonant blends 

u. Misplaces accent 

V. Rciuses to read and i: 

aided with a difficult 

portion 

ai. Adds syllables ^ 

Spells out word ........ I 

y. Reverses letters I 

z. Reverses svords ..J 

na. Loses place I 

bb. Skips lines 


. Voice control: 

a. Irregular breathing .... 
fe. Monotonovts 

c. High pitch 

d. Sing song 

e. Lack ot rhythm 

f. Too soft 

g. Too loud 




j Percentage 
of Pupils 


{. Emotional reactions: 

a. Lack of confidence .... 
&. Intlitlcrcnce 

c. Tension or fear 

d. Shyness, reticence, or 

timidity 

e. Aggrcssiveisess 

/. Os'crconfidcncc 

g. Snllenness • 

ft. Xegativism ........... 

4. Tension mosemcnls: 

a. Hands 

b. Legs and feet 

C. Body 

b. Month 


5. Word-calling 

a. Inadequate phrasing . 

b. Lack of emphasis on 

meaning 


6. Posture: 

a. Head tilt 

b. Book loo far away . 
e. Book at an angle .. 
d. Book too close . , . . 

7. Taulty enunciation .. 

R. Eye strain: 

a. Frowning 

b. Squinting 

c. Excessive blinking 

'd. Shading eyes 

e. Rubbing eyes 


9. Rale: 

a. Too slow 

b. Too fast . 


|jJO. Punctuation, ignores 

|ii. Speech difficulty: 

«. Blocking 

b. Lisping 


|i8. Finger pointing: 

a. Occasionally 

b. Continuous . . 

c. Frequently . . . 


23 

M 

>3 

tS 

9 

9 


5 
33 

H 

6 
5 
4 
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rected is apparent from the results of ordinary instruction. Teachers, individually 
and as a group, have accumulated a mass of techniques that they apply with 
varying degrees of assurance and success. Tlvis same condition of uncertainty 
existed in the field of medicine before the techniques of modern science were 
applied to the study of the prevention and cure of human ills. By means of 
similar scientific techniques the remedies for crucial faults and learning difficul- 
ties, as well as techniques for averting their incidence, should be experimentally 
established in education, so that the teadter may undertake corrective work with 
reasonable assurance of^ attaining the desired results. Here are also involved 
materials of instruction. It is perfectly clear that at present much of our teaching 
is not intelligently directed toward the achievement of desired goals because we 
know so little concerning the effectiveness of the materials of methods of in- 
struction that we used. The contrast between the scientifically validated tech- 
niques of the medical practitioner and the unsystematic, unscientific procedures 
of the educator is very striking. 

e. Interview and questionnaire. When the data secured by tests, 
observation, analysis of oral and written responses, and other methods 


Interview Blank Devised by Maller 

Name Age Height Weight 

Grade Father's occupation Nationality 

In what country was he born? How many brothers do you 

have? How many sisters? How many rooms are there in 

your home? Do you have a room for yourself? Do you * 

have a radio in your home? A piano? An automobile? 

A telephone? About how many books are there in your home? 

Are you a member of a club? Name of club or clubs? 

Which school subject do you like most? 

\Vhich least? Your favorite form of recreation? 

How often do you go to the movies? What kind of movies do 

you like best? Give an example '. 

Has any moving picture ever made you want to do something good? 

What, for example? 

Name of picture? 

Has any moving picture ever made you want to do something you should not 

do? What? 

Name of picture? 

Do you listen to the radio regularly? When? 

What is your favorite program? 

Which program don’t you like at all? 


^Vhy? Has any program ever made you want to do 

something good? What, for example? 


Name of program? 

Has any program ever made you want to do someiliing you should not do? 

What, for example? 

Name of program? ' 

Do you suffer frequently from headaches? Colds? 

Indigestion? Other illness? What occupation or vocation 

do you intend to follow? What occupation svould you follow 

if you had yo«r choice? What kind of books do you like 

Do yon plan to go to college? 

Why? 
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d. Analysis o£ product. To increase the validity of diagnosis various 
kinds of objective devices may be used. A common form is to compare 
some product with a standard chart to determine its deficiencies or faults, 
for instance, in diagnosing defects in handwriting. Freeman and 
Nystrom have developed two sets of analytical diagnostic charts in hand- 
writing. The first series contains scales for evaluating uniformity of slant, 
uniformity of alignment, quality of line, letter formation, and spacing. 
Specimens are rated according to the value assigned the sample in the 
scale which they most nearly resemble- The Nystrom charts have special 
merit because they are constructed in such a way that pupils can easily 
diagnose their own difficulties. Each chart consists of a scries of specimens 
each of which exhibits a major fault that contributes to illegibility. A 
comparison of the pupil’s specimen with those in the chart enabled him 
to make the diagnosis. The list of charts, the kinds of defects they reveal, 
and their frequency are given on page 299. 

The values and limitations of studies that liave been made of the 
errors and defects found in the oral and tvritten responses of pupils have 
been summarized by Brueckner as follows: " 


Detailed lists of kinds of errors pupils make in algebra, arithmetic, spelling. 
English, and reading are available. These lists have been supplemented by care- 
fully arrayed descriptions of apparently faulty methods of work, ineffective study 
habits, and undesirable behavior traits; however, these studies have a number of 
limitations. Some of the lists are substantially complete and of great value in 

fnT.”',?: r'’"’ S'""’' •'>« ‘•■'y are ot liiilc jssislanceMany of the 

st„d.e, that contain deta.Ied U«, of the kind, of error, made mo,t frequently by 

deSmrl. ? “ <» "reir crudality as symptoms of important 

Ver^fes^of '“’•"'“'a'ly lead to serious maiadjustments. 

datl shLt. d-ff “ " apparentiy faulty methods of work contain 

satorfnd P’-P-'* "hose performance is 

satisfactory and those whose work is unsatisfactory: that is, they nive little evi- 

MetL”"nTZil"’‘‘’h”;'‘''‘?'‘ the performances of pupils oi 

both sunerior ^ ®eme of the faults listed are found in the work of 

various tvnes of pupds. Little is known concerning the prognosis of 

with themrsistenr “'“^'es ate available that deal 

Tmivingra ° ">,•>>= <-f pupils, a very important factor in 

various types of soeciiic^S" I, “ hnown concerning the extent to which 
Little is iTnown concerninirTh eliminated as the learner matures, 

the performances of the leame” oI!™ i"'"™ hinds of errors made and 
different conditions. particular tasks that vary widely under 

mmyTsu”s refadve"Io‘'thrrI,'’^“ of enor, and methods ot work have clarified 
able'remedial exercises hm. been" “a! some difliculties, suit- 
able concerning the effectivenS^of'ST'^^- information is avail- 

correcting particular kinds ot difficult 

j, j P p cuiues. That many difficulties can easily be cor- 

MiHlin Company, 1914). ^ diagnosing Faults in Handwriting (Boston, Houghton 

liam^X'I'g!™"’’ HandwriUng Cham (Minneapolis, Minn., Fan,. 

»t Bniccknor, in f;d.,„i,o„,, pp, 
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plementary interpretation is necessary. The needed additional techniques for 
interpretation give rise to a rvhole set of new problems. Besides being a technique 
which is hard to learn and long in learning, it is difficult to handle, once learned. 
Even when the interviewer is shilled, some cases require a rvhole series of inter- 
views distributed over a considerable period of time, each interview having 
meaning only in relation to the entire series after supplementary study. 

The advantages of the psychiatric interview are equally clear; it is still the only 
workable way for getting at the expression of those specific factors in child be- 
havior which would other^vise remain unexpressed and obscured; it is the only 
way to create the rapport between child and interviewer which is necessary to 
obtain desired information; the rapport developed may be useful later in the 
educational guidance of the child. Since the development of both positive and 
negative character traits includes factors which belong in this unexpressed 01 
unconscious material, the psychiatric interview method has become an im- 
portant aid in guidance, education, and particularly in reeducalional therapy. 

Self-appraisal by students themselves is sometimes a valuable pro- 
cedure. The pupil questionnaire given below was used for self-diagnosis 
by pupils and as a source of information to guide teaching procedures in 
the public scliools of Hamtramck, Michigan.*' 

This questionnaire has been made for the purpose of finding out why more students 
do not lake part in class discussions. If we are able to find out the reasons, we may bo 
better able to help students develop the ability to express themselves in the presence 
of others. The survey will be useless if you do uot answer truthfully. 

I, How often do you take part in class discussions? Check one word only, 

0. Always b. Frequently 

c. Seldom d. Never 

21 . If you seldom or never take part in class discussions, check the reason 

or reasons for not doing so. 

1. 1 am not thoroughly prepared. 

2. 1 am afraid to talk in front of large groups of people. 

3. 1 am afraid the teacher will criiidzc me. 

4. I am afraid the class will criticize or laugh at me. 

5. 1 am not interested enough in the class to bother taking p.art. 

6. I think it is foolish to take part in discussion when I cair pass the 
course without doing so. 

7. The class is so disorderly and noisy that it is useless to try to iak( 
part in a discussion. 

8. I am too lazy. 

Add other reasons not listed above 

III. If you take part in the discussion frequently, dicck the following reasons 

for doing so. 

j. 1 take part in the discussion frequently so I will get a better mark 

2. I take part in discussion because 1 like to express my idc.ns. 

3! I take part in class discussion because I think it helps others to hear 
rny ideas. 

4. I take part in the discussion because I believe diat everyone has some- 
thing worth while to contribute and that if I do rny share others will 
do theirs. 

Add arty other reasons. 

•> Qiralr .1 in /.r«ra/r:s the 1 I «> o/ D.nwcro.;, A R^pott n( 1|.<- Wnolimul Poll 
tin OnmmiMton l\V..lunswii. Dr.. Nalinn,! r,lunlimi AivKiarinn. .5,0). p. ,,5. 
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do not yield adequate information on which to base a diagnosis, the 
interview must be used. For example, if a pupil is unable to wTitc out 
a meaningful, systematic account of his methods of studying spelling 
because of his inability to analyze his mental processes clearly, an inter- 
view in which the examiner seeks by judicious questioning to bring out 
the essentials of his methods is the most feasible procedure. 

When the examiner, having made an analysis of the pupil’s written 
work, is uncertain as to the nature of the difficulty, he should use the 
interview technique to verify his diagnosis. The skilful use of searching 
questions will usually reveal the difficulty. 

In many instances it is necessary to interview the pupil’s associates, his 
family, and other persons. The use of a formal type of interview blank 
makes it less likely that significant types of information or symptoms of 
various kinds of maladjustment will be overlooked than if a casual form 
of interview is employed. Because much of the information secured 
through an interview may be peculiar to the case, however, the examiner 
should always feel free to supplement the items included in a standard 
plan. A typical interview blank is given on page 301. It was devised by 
Mailer and is used with the Mailer tests of character and personality 
traits, the CASE Inventory.'* 

^ A highly specialized use of the interviesv is the psychiatric examina- 
tion. Its function is explained in the following statement: " 


•The mfonuational intervietv" as it is frequently designated for research 
purposes, corresponds to the questionnaire technique; it consists in asking a 
number of weil-planned and carefully organized questions designed to elicit 
1 I*' hnows but what he might not be selling or able 

The "educational interview" usually con- 
aS heinf 1"® “ then offering criticism 

what sho.n ’a'" *' i-erview" situation the lead as to 

remaim l b W. to the interviesvee, but the interviewer 

BaSvr,l-T:' ""‘““tional interview" although his 

Tay talan v 7 ‘° r"»i«ious. He tries to behave in fuch a 

to come om wh - ^ b™° interviewee have a chance 

pre“ta andlrf t "’'""“‘‘y '"PPt=ssed (cut off from ex- 

Ks teeSnioue conscious self-perception), 

rap^tt estbSei b ? “ discussion as the emotional 

rapport established between tnterviewer and interviewee that counts. 


sented in"th^*r°u’ values of the psychiatric interview are pre- 

sented in the following statement; «o ^ 

stock of material ifLrhe'd fSmitMhV"'l'l'^7t n’t™"*' tf well-organized 
is no indication o( the rl!!:” m^cl r''* “PP'"' 

portance of one factor over others; and sup* 

permission of The Macmillan Compa^. pSbfSrm. P' 

permbdrno'f'The’‘M"mlihr&m^'pSbhm.“"“^ fJeteorcii, p. yse. By 
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of educational treatment that are beneficial. The contribution of the laboratory 
will be in proportion to its insight in developing means for identifying significant 
symptoms that the teacher can use in discovering specific causes of difficulty in 
learning. 

The number of educational laboratories in America where equipment and 
trained personnel are available for making genuine contributions to educational 
diagnoses is still regrettably small. It is doubtful whether as many as 5 per cent 
of the institutions for the training of teachers have anything that could be 
reasonably classified as a research laboratory for making contributions of the 
sort described in this paper. The situation is not due primarily to the expense of 
carrying on laboratory work, although that is a considerable item. It is due 
chiefly to the fact that the profession at large has not understood the function 
of the psychological laboratory in contributing to educational methodology and 
diagnosis and has reasoned that, because public schools cannot institute these 
laboratories in their own set-up, therefore the laboratory is a some%vhat foreign 
and impractical agency. Psychological laboratories for making detailed analytical 
studies certainly can be available in first-class institutions for the preparation 
of teachers and in those city school systems where the school board is willing to 
support an adequate bureau of research. In terms of long-time, fundamental 
contributions to education, the psychological laboratory occupies a strategic po- 
sition. If a somewhat greater proportion of the resources and eneigy of- the 
educational profession could be devoted to basic and fundamental studies, the 
techniques of diagnosis available to the practical teachers and administrators 
might be very much increased. 

g. Analysis of available records. ScJiooI and community records contain 
a wealth of information of value in making a diagnosis of causes of 
learning difficulty. 

An analysis of the pupils’ record of progress on practice tests in reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, and handwriting serves as a very effective basis of 
guidance, li the record siiows improvcmcm, in most cases further diag- 
nosis is not necessary. If the record shows that no progress is being 
made or that there is even a loss in ability, steps must be taken to 
discover the causes of the condition. Loss in ability may be due to some 
fault that is undermining the basic skills, to indifTcrcnce, or to Jack of 
effort. 

In some cases a record of the way the pupil spends his time in and 
out of scliool reveals valuable information. This record may be compiled 
citlicr by tlic pupil or by the examiner. Assuming that the report is a 
true one, such facts arc revealed as that the pupil has no systematic study 
program, iliai lie docs not begin work promptly, that he w.astcs much 
time, that he spends an excessive amount of time on some subject, and 
other evidence of the unwise use of time available for study. 

h. Cumulative locords. Large numbers of scitool systems use cumula 
tivc-rccord systems for recording information about pupils. Tfjc ssstems 
vary from simple record cards containing only a fesv items to i.irgc 
foldcis on which numerous f.icis arc rccordcti and svhich at the same 
lime sene as rontainers of informal current rq>orts .alKiui the activities 
of the Ic.nrncr. An analysis by Scgel of aimuJatise records used in 17; 
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IV. Do you feel that small group discussions help you to understand the 
problems? Yes No 

V. Whom would you rather have conduct the discussion? Teaclier 

Chairman 


/. Laboratory and clinical methods. When a more precise analysis than 
can be secured by ordinary tests and diagnostic procedures is desired, 
the systematic, exact techniques of the laboratory or psychological clinic 
may be employed. Numerous easily administered laboratory tests hate 
been devised. The Betts Telebinocular Tests,®^ for example, are very’ 
valuable devices for measuring visual and auditory factors essential to suc- 
cess in reading. They include tests of visual and auditory readiness, and 
visual sensation and perception. Special apparatus easily manipulated by 
teachers is needed to give these tests. The Monroe Reading Aptitude 
Tests®* measure auditory memory, articulation, language control, and 
lateral dominance. These are individual tests, also easily administered. 

When a permanent record of a pupil’s performance is wanted, the 
examiner can use the Kymograph, the ophthalmograph, the motion- 
picture camera, the dictaphone, or a combination of the voice and 
motion-picture methods. Such records often reveal small but important 
symptoms that ordinary observation does not detect. These records make 
possible repeated studies of the same performance and more precise 
analysis of characteristics of behavior than can be obtained by other 
methods. The valuable contributions of the laboratory study of eye 
movements to the improvement of reading are an excellent example of 
the ways in which exact clinical procedures have affected instruction. 
Though at present the use of laboratory methods is largely limited to 
clinics and child-guidance centers in universities and laboratories, it is 
apparent that these services will be made increasingly available for all 
schools. 


Buswcll has summarized as follows the value of the laboratory 
approach in the diagnosis of learning difficulties: 

The essential prerequisite of good diagnosis is a penetrating analysis of the 
form of behavior being studied. As in medicine, so in education, good diagnosis 
waits upon the identification of specific diagnostic symptoms. The discovery of 
liese symptoms ordinarily is not made by crude observation. The refinement of 
echnique made possible by laboratory instruments gives the laboratory a pecu- 
LJ m contnbuung to the techniques of diagnosis. The function of 

'vruer sees it, is primarily that of making the original 
svn^nfT ^ behavior under conditions so rigidly controlled iLt significant 
dZ Z M and described. Once these significant symptoms are 
or m dpJkl t *eir application, as far as that can be done, 

rom ig y technical studies, where necessary, the general patterns 

Meadeville. Pa., Keystone Vitnv Company. ,0,4 
os Doston, Houghton Mifllin Company, 1935. 

Thirty.Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Societ) for the Stml> of Education (Bloomington. 111 ., Public School Publishing Co., 
' 935 )- PP- 160-167. 
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2. Records of significant experiences. To be ^vritten out by pupil at irregu- 
lar intervals 

3. Reading records. A record of the free reading, which is a good index of 
intellectual maturity; must be interpreted on basis of type and quantity 
of material 

4. Records of culiural experience. Attendance at plays, concerts, listening 
periods on radio, etc. 

5. Records of creative expression. Diederich is not certain about the way in 
which this should be reported. He recommends that teachers experiment. 
He suggests that some common elements might be: names of pupil and 
teacher, the date, the name, title or subject of the creative product, the 
medium of materials, the approximate number of hours of work repre- 
sented, statement by the pupil of the purpose or central idea of his 
product, what he learned in creating it. and how' successful it was in 
achie\’ing his purposes. An interpretation by the teacher should be in- 
cluded. 

. 6. Anecdotal records of pupils, and interpretation by the teacher 

7. Records of conferences 

8 . Record of excuses and explanations 

9. Record of tests and e.xamiuations, with on interpretation by the teacher 

10. Health and family history 

u. Oral English diagnosis. A diagnosis of the pupil's pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, quality of voice, diction, usage, force, etc., without knowledge of 
pupil. To be used in subsequent work 

12. Minutes of student affair 

13. Personality ratings and descriptions 

14. Questionnaires. These include all interest and personal questionnaires 
pupils are asked to fill in. Should be interpreted and filed in ilie pupil's 
folder * 

15. Records of courses and activities 

16. Administrative records 

At the close of this list of recommended items Diederich adds; "It is 
not suggested that any school attempt to install all these forms of records 
at once. They are only intended to present alternative possibilities among 
which schools may choose, and to illustrate the richness and variety of 
types of evidence which arc available for the evaluation of even more 
tangible outcomes of progressive education if schools arc willing to 
develop, collect, and interpret liicm." 

In recent years many schools have greatly extended the information 
ittcludcd in their j>upil records in order to have a sound basis of 
guidance. Such items as the following indicate some of the trends: 

I Records of interests, abilities, and achievements in special areas sucli as 
art, music, hobby chibs, and athletics 

2. Records of \-acation cxi>criences, trascl. and cmplo>TOcnt 

3. Educational and soc.itiona! plans at various stages of maturity 

,1. Information alnnit personality trails 

r. Case histories of jnip'ds csidcncing serious social, emotional, and educa- 
tional maladjustment 

fi. Anecdotal records of significant bchasior 

7. Records of contributions to life of the school and p.irticipafion in student 
.and communii) actisitics 
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school systems showed wide \ariation in the items the forms included. 
His findings are given in the table below. 

Frequency or Occurrence in Percf-ntvces of E-acii Iti m on Records Studied • 

(177 School Systems) 


Hem 


Scholarship (marks) 

School progress 

Attendance 

Entrance and withdrawal 

Home conditions and family history 

Intelligence test results 

Social and character ratings 

Health 

Space for notes 

Achievement test results 

Extracurricular activities 

Vocational and educational plans 

Residence record 

College or vocation entered after leaving 

school 

Special abilities 

Photograph 

Out-of-school employment 


Elemcn- 
lory (IS) 
records) 

Junior 
rush (Sj 
records) 

Senior 
Iligli (136 
records) 

9O 

too 

100 

80 

92 

79 

86 

83 

77 

71 

86 

79 

70 

71 

69 

58 

77 

71 

73 

71 

63 

6j 

64 

56 

58 

63 

57 

51 

56 

49 

'9 

ei 

63 

»7 

45 

4i 

38 

s6 

SI 

J5 

34 

33 

>4 

23 

16 


23 

16 


so 

18 


D.C., United 


The record forms in use have often been developed by state and city 
school systems. Several have been issued by commercial publishing 
houses. Many of the forms reflect the practices of the traditional school, 
but there is clear evidence in many cases of modern developments. The 
type o record to be used should lake into consideration both the needs 
anc ^ ^ ® jectives of the school and the kinds of objective evidence 
w 11c support the items it includes. The Progressive Education Associa- 
tton ha, been investigating the types of records an ideal system of indi- 
vidual records should contain. The following items are recommended: “ 


pattern of goals. Since the scitool exists, in some measure, to 
to f„™ TT <“”= P"P') Wmself and to lead him 

ociair “>"«®nt, more attainable, and more 

anTio „ a ® ’ “ " “"P"™"' » ascertain what these goals are 

conterence . a carefully planned 

of “"“a'” tliscusses with the pupil such 

ZTm Sul !■'=. home and friends, 

ouD l i, m w ,’ "“■."admg, and other recreational activities.” The 

ta whid, he • ’"‘"'•als of perhaps a week or a month the goals 

m wh,dt he .3 mterested and his nrccess in attaining them. 


65 P. 1 $. Diederich, 
pp. -132-440 


Pvaluaijon Records,” Educational Method, Vol. 15 (Mav. 
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2. Records of significant experiences. To be written out by pupil at ifreiru- 
lar intervals 

3. Reading records. A record ol the free reading, which is a good index of 
intellectual maturity; must be interpreted on basis of type and quantity 
of material 

4. Records of cultural experience. Attendance at plays, concerts, listening 
periods on radio, etc. 

5. Records of creative expression. Diederich is not certain about the way in 
which this should be reported. He recommends that teachers experiment. 
He suggests that some common elements might be; names of pupil and 
teacher, the date, the name, title or subject of the creative product, the 
medium of materials, the approximate number of hours of work repre- 
sented, statement by the pupil of the purpose or central idea of his 
product, %vhat he learned in creating it, and hou' successful it was in 
achieving his purposes. An interpretation by the teacher should be in- 
cluded. 

6. Anecdotal records of pupils, and interpretation by the teacher 

7. Records of conferences 

8 . Record of excuses and explanations 

9. Record of tests and examinations, ufitk an interpretation by the teacher 

to. Health and family history 

11. Oral English diagnosis. A diagnosis of the pupil's pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, quality of voice, diction, usage, force, etc., without knowledge of 
pupil. To be used in subsequent work 

IS. Minutes of student affair 

13. Personality ratings and descriptions 

14. Questionnaires. These include all interest and personal questionnaires 
pupils are asked to fill in. Should be interpreted and filed in the pupil's 
folder ' 

15. Records of courses and activities 

16. Administrative records 

At the close of this list of recommended items Diederich adds; “It is 
not suggested that any school attempt to install all ilicse forms of records 
at once. They are only intended to present alternative possibilities among 
which schools may choose, and to illustrate the richness and variety of 
types of evidence which arc available for the evaluation of even more 
tangible outcomes of progressive education if schools arc willing to 
develop, collect, and interpret ilicm." 

In recent yeans many schools have greatly c.vtcnded the information 
included in their pupil records in order to have a sound basis of 
guidance. Such items as the following indicate some of the trends: 

1. Records ol interests, abiUtics. and achicvcnicnts in special areas such as 
art, luustc, hobby clubs, and athletics 

2. Records of vacation experiences, iratcl. and cmplopiicnt 

3. Educational and \ocaiional plans at s'aritMJS stages of maturity 

.1. Information about personality trails 

5. Case histories of pupils evidencing serious soctal. emotional, and educa- 
tional maladjusimcnl 

0, Anecdotal rccoids of significant hcliavior 

7, Records of contrilnitions to life of the kIioo! anti panicipatmn m student 
and comnmnitv artisitics 
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For a detailed analysis of present-day record forms the reader is re- 
ferred to the following: 

National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-Seventh Yearbook, Guidance 
in Educational Institutions (Bloomington, 111 ., Public School Publishing 
Co., 1938) . Part I contains an excellent discussion of various kinds of records 
and their use in guidance. 

Reed, G. M., and Secel, D., "Minimum Essentials of the Individual Inventory 
in Guidance," Vocational Division Bulletin No. 202, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Series, No. 2 (\Vashington, D.C., United States OiBce 
of Education, 1940) . 

Secel, D., "Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record,” Bulletin No. 3 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., United States Office of Education, 1938). Contains a wealth 
of helpful material on the nature and use of the cumulative record. 


Outline of a typical diagnostic testing program. The value of stand- 
ardized procedures in making diagnostic studies is clearly revealed by 
an analysis of the contents of a complete diagnostic testing program in 
reading devised by Gates. Standard tests for each of the following list of 
items are described in his book, The Improvement of Reading: 


I. Tests and Diagnoses of Reading Attainments 

A. Word recognition 

B. Sentence reading 

C. Silent paragraph reading— various types examined separately for 

2. Accuracy 

3. Level or power 

D. Oral reading 

II. Techniques of Reading Context 

A. Objective de\ices and obseivation of use of context clues, word-form 
clues, phonetic de^•ices, etc., in oral reading 
11 . Tecimiques of Working out Recognition and Pronunciation of Isolated 
Words 

A. Objecii\e records and observations of methods of attack upon un- 
familiar words 


IV. Perceptual Orientation and DirecUonal Habits in Rcadini; Context and 
Isolated Words ^ 

A. Objccthe records and obseivaiions of reversal tendencies, omissions 
ot words, failures to observe various parts of words, dependence on 
general configuration, etc. ^ 

\ 'imal Perception Techniques. Tests or examinations for 

A. Ability ,0 work out phonogram combinations 

ot various tj^jes of word elements, as 

1. Initial-vowcl syllables 

2. Initial-consonant syllables 

3. VoweI<onsonani phonograms 

4. Vowel phonograms 

5. Consonant-vowel phonograms 


pa”„? Votl. The Macmillan Com- 

.a"I; Re¥dinrilia™mi, 1 '«h„iq„c, of giving the 
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C. Ability to blend given letters and phonograms into tvords 

D. Ability to sound individual vowels 

E. Ability to name individual letters 

VI. Inventory of Auditory Perception Techniques. Tests or examinations for 

A. Ability to spell spoken words and techniques used 

B. Ability to uTite words as spelled 

C. Ability to blend letter sounds into words * 

D. Ability to name letters when sound is given 

E. Ability to give words with a prescribed initial sound 

F. Ability to give words with a prescribed final sound 

VII. Various Constitutional and Psychological Factors 

A. Visual perception: speed and accuracy of visual recognition and dis- 
, crimination of various materials 

B. Vision: tests of visual acuity, eye dominance, muscular coordination, 

. etc. 

C. Auditory acuity and discrimination 

D. General intelligence 

E. Memory span 

F. Associate learning 

G. Muscular codrdinaiion, handedness, relation of dominant eye and 
dominant hand, etc. 

H. Emotional stability, etc. 

VIII. Educational Background and Environmental Influences 

A. Home conditions; language spoken, attitude toward reading dif- 
ficulty, etc. 

B. Sdtool conditions; educational progress; methods of leacliing 

C. Personal relationships; diild-parcnt, parent-teacher, icadtcr-diild; 
pupirs attitude toward sdiool and reading; brothers and sisters, etc. 

IX. Motivation; reading viewed in its relation to desires, ihwanings, pur- 
poses 

Gates points out that this program cmpliasircs the testing and direct 
observation of tlie techniques used by the pupil in various reading and 
word-study situations and the relations of ilie pupil to otlier persons 
concerned with his difficulties. Motivation is stressed because improve- 
ment depends on the ability of the teacher to secure the cooperation of 
the learner, a more or less perplexed personality. Many of the instru- 
ments in Gates’ inventory' arc designed to measure and to diagnose ability 
at the same time. Each one diagnoses one of the essential reading skills. 
The scries of tests was designed primarily to lead to the application of 
appropriate forms of remedial instruction. Measurement, diagnosis, and 
remedial teaching arc therefore intimately related. 

The necessity of using informal diagnostic procedure. Standard pro- 
cedures for diagnosing many ctlucaiional outcomes arc lacking at the 
present lime. The icaclicrs. however, should he encouraged to devise 
mcihods that may he hcljifid in analysing and evaluating the extent to 
which desirable objectives arc Iwing aduevcsi. Procctlurcs sitnilar to tliose 
that have been sinmlardiietl for various fiehls mav serve as lUfKlcIs. The 
best known of these arc the following: 
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or, if they are not available, should use some similar set of examples pre- 
pared for the purpose. Usually not more than one process at a time 
should be studied, to avoid fatigue on the part of the pupil. 

6. The teacher should explain to the pupil that he will make it easier to 
diagnose his dilhculties if he will do his work aloud, so that the teacher 
may observe his procedure. The teacher should illustrate the method by 
working one or two tjTjical examples. Pupils readily respond to these 
directions and demonstrations, especially if the teacher has created the 
right attitude, and if the examination is conducted in a friendly, helpful 
spirit. • 

7. As the pupil rrorks, the teacher should make notes of the types of faults 
that are discovered. Such a record is facilitated by the use of the record 
blanks that are prepared on certain of the standard diagnostic tests. These 
blanks contain lists of the most common t}pes of faults revealed by ex- 
tended clinical studies of the work of pupils deficient in arithmetic. It is 
obvious tliat the teadier must ha\-e a first-hand appreriation of the sarious 
kinds of errors that may be discovered and of their sj-mpioms. Sometimes 
the pupils stop in the middle of an example and apparently is blocked by 
some dilBailty. By careful questioning the teacher should make an effort 
to get the pupil to tell what his mental processes are during the period 
of apparent inactivity. WTiile the method of securing the pupil's testi- 
mony as to his mental processes may not be a jvhoUy reliable one, due to 
his inability to describe them accurately, nevertheless an observing teacher 
■\rith insight can usually secure quite a vivid picture of what mental 

, 'activity t^es place. The length of the lime required for a diagnosis trill 
of course vary according to the extent and nature of the faults discovered 
in the pupil’s work. The average time required for a single process is 
between fifteen and thirty minutes. 

8. ^Vhen the work of the test has been completed, the teacher should care- 
fully anal) 7 :e the notes taken during the examination and summarize the 
findings of the diagnosis. These may be recorded on the standardized 
blank, on the pages of a note-book in which records of a diagnosis are 
kept, or may be filed in some other convenient form for reference. 

9. The necessaiy reteadiing and remedial work should then be undertaken 
in the light of the findings of the diagnosis. 

Functiom of psychological specialists. Though the teacher and super- 
visor can deal fairly effeaively wiUt many problem cases, it is being 
recognized tliat they often lack die specialized training essential for die 
diagnosis and treatment of cases dial present severe or unusual difficulties. 
For tliis reason most large school systems now provide the senices of 
bureaus of researdi, psychological and guidance clinics, or departments 
of cliild study with experts in diarge- In some states there are traveling 
clinics that supply the services that small places cannot' afford. These 
experts cooperate tvith teachers and supei^'isors in the interests of pupil 
welfare. Hildredi made a study of the functions of spedaijsts engaged 
in various kinds of psjdiological serv'ice in the schools of this country. 
She also analyzed reports in professional literature to find statements of 
actual as well as theoretical functions of tliese spedalists both in educa- 
tional institutions and in public-school praaicc. From diesc two sources 
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or, if they are not available, should use some similar set of examples pre- 
pared for the purpose. Usually not more than one process at a time 
should be studied, to avoid fatigue on the part of the pupil. 

6. The teacher should explain' to the pupil that he will make it easier to 
diagnose his difficulties if he will do his work aloud, so that the teacher 
may observe his procedure. Tlie teacher should illustrate the method by 
working one or two typical examples. Pupils readily respond to these 
directions and demonstrations, especially if the teacher has created the 
right attitude, and if the examination is conducted in a friendly, helpful 
spirit. • 

7. As the pupil works, the teadier should make notes of the types of faults 
that are discovered. Such a record is facilitated by the use of the record 
blanks that are prepared on certain of the standard diagnostic tests. These 
blanks contain lists of the most common types of faults revealed by ex- 
tended clinical studies of the work of pupils deficient in arithmetic. It is 
obviovis diat the teacher must have a first-hand appreciation of the various 
kinds of errors that may be discovered and of their symptoms. Sometimes 
the pupils stop in the middle of an example and apparently is blocked by 
some difficulty. By careful questioning the teacher should make an effort 
to get the pupil to tell what his mental processes are during the period 
of apparent inactivity. While the method of securing the pupil’s testi- 
mony as to his mental processes may not be a jvholly reliable one, due to 
his inability to describe them accurately, nevertheless an observing teacher 
with insight can usually secure quite a vivid picture of what mental 

, 'activity lakes place. The length of the time required for a diagnosis will 
of course vary according to the extent and nature of the faults discovered 
in the pupil's work. The average time required for a single process is 
betsveen fifteen and thirty minutes. 

8; When the work of the test has been completed, the teacher should care- 
fully analyze the notes taken during the examination and summarize the 
findings of tlie diagnosis. These may be recorded on the standardized 
blank, on the pages of a note-book in which records of a diagnosis are 
kept, or may be filed in some other convenient form for reference. 

g. The necessary reteadiing and remedial work should ilien be undertaken 
in the light of the findings of the diagnosis. 

Functions of psychological specialists. Though tlie teacher and super- 
visor can deal fairly effectively witli many problem cases, it is being 
recognired that they often lack the specialized training essential for the 
diagnosis and treatment of cases that present severe or unusual difficulties. 
For this reason most large school systems now provide the services of 
bureaus of research, psychological and guidance clinics, or departments 
of child study with experts in charge. In some states there arc traveling 
clinics that supply the services that small places cannot' afford. These 
experts cooperate with teachers and supervisors in the interests of pupil 
welfare. Hildrcdi made a study of the functions of specialists engaged 
in various kinds of psycliological service in the schools of this country. 

She also analyzed reports in professional literature to find statements of 
actual as well as theoretical functions of these specialists both in educa- 
tional institutions and in piibHc-schooI practice. From these two sources 
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Duerell, D. D., Analysii of Reading Difficulty (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., World 
Book Company, 1937) . 

Monroe, Marion, Diagnostic Reading Tests (Chicago, C. H. Stoelting Co.) 
Witty, P., Diagnosis o{ Reading Difficulty (Evanston, 111., Psychological Clinic, 
Northwestern University, undated) . 

Gates-Russell Spelling Diagnosis Tests (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University) . 

Measuring and Practice in Arithmetic (Philadelphia, J, C. "Winston Co.). This 
series of arithmetic workbooks contains a complete series of diagnostic tests 
and readiness tests suitable for diagnostic purjjoses. They are designed for 
use in grades 2-7. 

An illustrative diagnostic examination procedure. The general pro- 
cedure to follow in selecting pupils for diagnostic study and the method 
of conducting a detailed examination are similar for all areas of learning. 
Although in serious cases it is desirable to make use of special apparatus 
and standardized materials, the teacher can in many instances make a 
fairly adequate diagnosis by using materials available in textbooks or 
devise simple home-made devices. The following statement of procedures 
to use in arithmetic diagnosis describes a general plan of attack: 
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or, if they arc not available, should use some similar set of examples pre- 
pared for the purpose. Usually not more than one process at a time 
should be studied, to avoid fatigue on the part of the pupil. 

C. The teacher sliould explain’ to the pupil that he tvill make it easier to 
diagnose his difTicultics if he will do his work aloud, so that the teacher 
may observe his procedure. The teacher should illustrate the method by 
working one or two typical examples. Pupils readily respond to these 
directions and demonstrations, especially if the teaclier has created the 
right attitude, and if the examination is conducted in a friendly, helpful 
spirit. ' 

7. As the pupil works, the teacher should make notes of the types of faults 
that are discovered. Such a record Is facilitated by the use of the record 
blanks that are prepared on certain of the standard diagnostic tests. These 
blanks contain lists of the most common types of faults revealed by ex- 
tended clinical studies of the work of pupils deficient in arithmetic. It is 
obvious that the teaclier must have a first-hand appreciation of the various 
kinds of errors that may be discovered and of their symptoms. Sometimes 
the pupils stop in the middle of an example and apparently is blocked by 
some difficulty. By careful questioning the teacher should make an effort 
to get the pupil to tell tvJiat his mental processes are during the period 
of apparent inactivity. ^V%ile the method of securing the pupil's testi- 
mony as to his mental processes may not be a .wholly reliable one, due to 
his inability to describe them accurately, nevertheless an observing teacher 
with insight can usually secure quite a vivid picture of what mental 

, 'activity takes place. The length of the time required for a diagnosis will 
of course vary according to the extent and nature of the faults discovered 
in the pupil’s work. The average time required for a single process is 
between fifteen and thirty minutes. 

8. ‘ ^Vhen the work of the test has been completed, the teacher should care- 

fully analyze the notes taken during the examination and summarize the 
findings of the diagnosis. These may be recorded on the standardized 
blank, on the pages of a note-book in whicJi records of a diagnosis are 
kept, or may be filed in some other convenient form for reference. 

g. The necessary xeieadiing and remedial work should tiien be undertaken 
in the light of the findings of the diagnosis. 

Functions of psychological specialists. Tliough the teaclier and super- 
visor can deal fairly effectively witli many problem cases, it is being 
recognized that they often lack the specialized training essential for the 
diagnosis and treatment of cases that present severe or unusual difficulties. 
For this reason most large school systems now provide the services of 
bureaus of research, psychological and guidance clinics, or departments 
of child study with experts in charge. In some states there are traveling 
clinics that supply the services that small places cannot' afford. These 
experts cooperate with teachers and supervisors in the interests of pupil 
welfare. Hildreth made a study of the functions of specialists engaged 
in various kinds of psychological service in the schools of this country. 

She also analyzed reports in professional literature to find statements of 
actual as well as theoretical functions of these specialists both in educa- 
tional institutions and in public-scliool practice. From these two sources 
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the following list o£ functions of specialists in psychological service was 
compiled: 


A. Measurement and Statistics 

1. The selection and administration of standardized intelligence and 

achievement tests (This function is usually shared with teachers and 
administrators.) , 

2. The administration of school survej-s of the mental capacity and 

achievement of pupils _ . 

3. The use of rating scales and questionnaires for obtaining additional 
information about the mental traits of pupils 

4. The construction of tests and rating scales for both service and re- 
search functions 

5. Teacher-training in use of psychological techniques 

6. The use of suitable statistical procedures in studying and reporting 
psychological data 


B. Study and Guidance of Individual Pupils 

7. The identification of exceptional pupils— the mentally subnormal and 
the gifted, the unstable and the handicapped 

8. The educational guidance and reeducation of exceptional children, 
including in some cases the o^anhation and supervision of special 
classes and the assignment of pupils to special classes 

9. The study of exceptional children through interview and observation 

10. Differential diagnosis of the difficulties presented by problem pupils 

(This may include the organization and direction of clinical case 
study.) 

n. The diagnosis of pupils deficient in the skill subjects of the school 
curriculum; studies of pupils deficient in reading, spelling, of the 
techniques of arithmetic or handwriting, and of pupils with language 
handicaps and the like 

12. Educational counsel and guidance for individual pupils 

13. Vocational counseling for individual pupils 

C. Assistance in Administration and Supervision 

14. The classification and grade placement of pupils (This function usu- 
ally involves recommendations to principals or educational directors 
rather than responsibility for the actual placement of pupils in certain 

- grades or the actual sectioning of groups of pupils.) 

15. Improvement of the marking system 

16. The organization of a record-keeping system for the department of 
research or the psychologist’s office; the construction of record cards 
for the preservation of pupil records of mental development and 
achievement; cooperation with administrators in devising record sys- 
tems for the school 

17. Reporting in most suitable form to school administrators, the board 
of education, patrons of the sdiool, and the general public the find- 
ings resulting from psychological service, and carrying on publicity 
work where it is needed for expansion of the activities described 

18. Organizing psycliological service in the larger schools so as to provide 
for the entire educational system a clearing bureau to whidi may be 
brought problems connected with the foregoing functions 


70 From Gertrude H. Hildreth, Ptychological Service for School Problems (Yonkers- 
'ii-Hudson, N.I., World Book Company, 1930), pp. 33-26 
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19. Maintaining files of test materials, instructional materials, and pro- 
fessional literature for the general use of the school staff 

D. Assistance in Instruction 

20. The interpretation of the results of measurement for improvement of 
instruction and pupil adjustment 

21- Remedial work in connection with deficiencies in the skill or tool 
subjects 

22. Diagnostic and remedial work rvith speech defectives 

23. Assistance to teachers in problems of instruction, including the choice 
of suitable drill materials for specific purposes, the use of check tests 
in skill subjects, and the use of graphic devices for indicating pupil 
progress, the improvement of teacher cliecking, and observation of 
pupil achievement 

24. The investigation and improvement of pupil study and work habits 

25. Curriculum construction, with particular reference to age and grade 

> placement of instructional materials and provision for individual dif- 

ferences in achievement 

E. Research 

26. Conducting research bearing directly or indirectly on school problems 
(This research is undertaken for the solution of some pressing prob- 
lem brought by a teacher, or it is directed totvard the solution of a 
problem affecting teachers generally.) 

F. Auxiliary Functions 

27. Education of parents with reference to educational problems affecting 
child welfare; the organization and direction of parent study groups 

28. The establishment of contacts between the home and the school (This 
function may be performed in conjunction with or independently of 
the function of parent education.) 

29. The establishment of contacts with private and state educational 
agencies and the social agencies of the community 

A review of this list of functions will make clear the kinds of services 
which can be rendered by these special agencies. Their aim should be to 
give assistance in the study and solution of all educational problems and 
to help to make more effective the applications by classroom teachers of 
the findings of educational science. One of their particular aims should 
be the diagnostic study of pupils who are maladjusted and the suggestion 
of feasible means of bringing about an improvement. 

In many smaller places the plan of having individual teachers lake 
special training in diagnosis in particular fields is follotved. These 
teachers then assist others in diagnosing difficult cases. In some localities 
several systems engage the services of specialists on a part-time basis. 
Excellent work is being done by clinics in universities and other teacher- 
training institutions where cases referred by schools in neighboring com- 
munities are studied. Even if special clinical facilities are not available, 
the staff of a school system should make every effort to discover and utilize 
available means of determining the cause of difficulty for pupils who are 
not making satisfactory progress or who reveal unwholesome, undesirable 
character and personality traits. 
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the following list of functions of specialists in psychological scn'ice svas 
compiled: 


A. Measurement and Statistics 

1 The selection and administration of standardized intelligence and 
achievement tests (This function is usually shared with teachers and 
administrators.) . , 

2. The administration of school surveys of the mental capacity and 

adiievement of pupils . 

3. The use of rating scales and questionnaires for obtaining additional 
information about the mental traits of pupils 

4. The construction of tests and rating scales for both serticc and re- 
search functions 

5. Teacher-training in use of psychological techniques 

6. The use of suitable statistical procedures in studying and reporting 
psychological data 


B. Study and Guidance of Individual Pupils 

7. The identification of exceptional pupils— the mentally subnormal and 
the gifted, the unstable and the handicapped 

8. The educational guidance and reeducation of exceptional children, 
including in some cases the organization and supervision of special 
classes and the assignment of pupils to special classes 

9. The study of exceptional children through Interview and observation 

10. Differential diagnosis of the difficulties presented by problem pupils 
(This may include the o^anization and direction of clinical case 
study.) 

11. The diagnosis of pupils deficient in the sVill subjects of the school 
curriculum; studies of pupils deficient in reading, spelling, of the 
techniques of arithmetic or handwriting, and of pupils with language 
handicaps and the like 

12. Educational counsel and guidance for individual pupils 

13. Vocational counseling for individual pupils 
C. Assistance in Administration and Supcr%-ision 

14. The classification and grade placement of pupils (This function usu- 
ally involves recommendations to principals or educational directors 
rather than responsibility lor the actual placement of pupils in certain 
grades or the actual sectioning of groups of pupils.) 

15. Improvement of the marking system 

16. The organization of a record-keeping system for the department of 
research or the psychologist’s office; the construction of record cards 
for the preservauon of pupil records of mental development and 
adiievement; cooperation with administrators in devising record sys- 
tems for the school 

17. Reporting m most suitable form to school administrators, the board 
of education, patrons of the school, and the general public the find- 
ings resulting from psyxliological service, and carrying on publicity 
work where it is needed for expansion of the activities described 

18. Organizing psychological service in the larger schools so as to provide 
for the entire educaUonal system a clearing bureau to which may be 
brought problems connected with the foregoing functions 


ToFiom Gertrude H. Hildreth. Psychological Service {or School Problems (Yonkers- 
oii-Hudson, N.I., ANorld Book Company, 1930), pp. 23-26 
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nostic studies' These blanks contain the most common faults that have 
been found in the work of large numbers of pupils. A part of the record 
blank for the Brueckner Diagnostic Test in Fractions is given below: 


INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSTIC RECORD SHEET— MULTIPLICATION 


Dugsos 



First indjcite by nunibtr opposita each tow tbe types of crroi 
smptt, Is mass ibst tbe pupJ made errors ia 

Tb<n ivium&riu under ''Sununary” tb« total number of tiou 
Eiamptea 


I made on each exatnplc that «as missed. For er 
each difSeuIty was found. 



SAMPLE FROM BRUECKNER DIAGNOSTIC TEST IN FRACTIONS 
Used by permission of tlie Etliicalional Tesi Bnrenu. Minneapolis. Minn. 

Much more detailed forms of compiling a wider variety of information 
about problem cases s aluable in making a diagnosis in various fields have 
been devised. A case-study record for reading devised by IVitty for use 
in a psychological clinic consists of seven forms. The following informa. 
tion is gathered about each case: ” 
up. Witty, Evnnslon, III.. Psyclielogtcil Clinic. Noithwcuein Univenity. 
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The training essential for expert service in d.a^osts and remedial 
teaching. Some of the major training requirements tor expert service i 
diagnostic and remedial instruction in any field arc illustrated by the 
following statement of requirements for reading as simimarucd b) 
Gates: 

1. Thorough understanding of the reading process and of the steps involved 

2. Thorough understanding. of the various reading methods, devices, books 
and materials, classroom practice, and apparatus now in use in normal 
classroom instruction and also in various reading clinics and similar or- 
ganizations concerned with reading disability 

3. Keen critical ability to appraise the techniques of die teacher, either 
from observing her at work or from records or reports of her work 

4. Skill in teaching, demonstrating, and guiding the pupil in acquiring the 


techniques of reading 

5. Familiarity with child psychology and child development, and skill in 
handling pupils as persons, in motivating them and encouraging effort 

6. Skill in employing the tests and examinations used in analysing reading 
disability 

7. Knowledge of the principles underlying the test results and other diag- 
nostic data (For example, properly to interpret the data concerning 
ocular defects, the specialist should know the underlying psycliology and 
physiology of vision.) 

8. Sufficient knowledge of the concepts and practices of other professional 
specialties, such as clinical psychology, psydriairy, endocrinology, eic*i 
to recognize symptoms requiring the attention of specialists in these fields 

Sources of description of case studies. The real significance of educa- 
tional diagnosis can only be grasped' by the study of reports of cases 
in which are assembled all of the data that bear on them. Limitations of 
space here do not permit at this point the presentation of any detailed 
reports of case histories describing methods and findings of diagnostic 
piocedures in the several fields of the curriculum. For the convenience 
of the reader, however, there is given at the end of this chapter a classified 
list of sources in which detailed procedures and findings for numerous 
cases are described. The reader is referred to this source of materials 
for help. 


SECTION 4 

PRESENTING THE RESULTS OF DIAGNOSTIC STUDY 

Report, ng the results of diagnostic study. When intensive studies are 
made of individual cases, detailed records of the findings should be filed 
for future reference. Excellent case-study record forms are available. 
BrueckuCT ” and Buswell have prepared record blanks on which may 
be recorded the kinds of faults in arithmetic that are revealed by diag- 

Thiny'sIShMlohjA l!v.iv.tior. of Achievemoo, in Reading. 

»' “-‘i- (hloomingtoa, 

T2 Minneapolis, Minn.. Educational Test Bureau 
73 Yonkers-on-Hudson. N.Y.. World Book Company. 1925. 
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Heck, A. O., and Reeder, W. G., The Unijorm School Accounting System 
(Bloomington, 111 ,, Public School Publishing Co., 1936). 

Another complete system of record and report forms has been devised 
by Flory and "Webb. They suggest a cumulative form that should be very 
helpfulA® 

U.MVLRs^L List of Iir-Ms for School Records • 


Names of Items 


A. Personal History 
\. Pupil 

a. Name 

b. Sex 

c. Race 

2. Birth of pupil 

a. Date 

b. P>ace 

3. Age of pupil 

a. Age Av'ithoiU definition 

b. Age as of September 1 

4. Addtess of pupil 

a. Present address 

c. Telephone number at present 

B. Personal Family History and Homtf 
Life 

1. Parents or guardian 

а. Name 

б. Residence 

c. Residence telephone 

d. Occupation 

G. School History 

1. Admission 

a. First entered school where 
h. Date entered as a beginner 

2. School previously attended 

a. Name 

b. Grade 

3. Left school 
a. Date 

/>. Cause 
I. Destination 

5. Transfers 

a. Dale 

b. To what school 
G. Progress 

a. Show grade year by year 

H. School Data 

I. General 


Names of Items 


a. Name of school 

b. Date of entering 

c. Grade child is in 

e. Name of teacher 

n. Date of school term 
gg. Name of course 

3. Length of term 

a. Number of days 

c. Actual number of days taught 

4. Administrative 

a- Date record made out 

J, School Accomplishments 

1. Ratings 

b. Scholarship 

g. Conduct or deportment 
I. Effort 
»i. Health 

2. Credit received and not received 
a. Received during year or se- 
mester 

c. Total received for high-school 
course 

3. Graduation or promotion 

a. Dale of graduation or promo- 
tion 

b. Name of school 
.|. Standarclired tests 

a. Name of tests 

f. Test scores 
ft. Class .score 

r. Standard score 
/. Date given 


Medical History 
I. Diseases child has had 
b. Diphtheria 
/. Scarlet fever 
/. Smallpox 
r. Tulwrnilosls 


•A. O IM. «J FMta r-r,nn,t ClM .~1 C«<.p»«y, P. IJl. 

'•Clu.lc 11. Flory and J. F. Wfbb, "Curaiilali.c Krtord. for Elcmrnlat, Sthioh.' 
ichMl Journal \ it. s' (Hcrrmlx-r. mi)- I'l’- ^l^ m- 
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Form I. Results of Standardized Tests 

Form II. Physiological Functions (vision, audition, perception, dominance) 
Form III. Pupil Report of Interests and Reading 
Form IV. Pupil Report of Handedness and Laterality 
Form V. Trait Rating Scale for Children (Teacher rating) 

Form VI. Teacher’s Observations of Pupil and Home 
Form VII. Physical and Medical Data 

Synthesis and analysts of diagnostic findings. After the breaking down 
and analysis of the student's need for assistance and development have 
been completed and the contributory factors have been examined, there 
should be a descriminatory consideration of the information assembled. A 
synthesis should then be made of the most significant data bearing on the 
case in such a way that the causal relations and clinical meanings become 
evident. Several alternative steps or solutions may then open up which 
should be considered by all concerned with the welfare of the individual, 
including himself. The treatment that is most likely to be effective should 
be selected and put into operation. Subsequently a rcevaluation should 
be made of the situation to discover the nature of the changes produced 
in terms of pupil growth and welfare so as to determine the correctness 
of the diagnosis and treatment and to determine future needs. The details 
of improvement programs will be discussed in Chapter XI. 

Importance of cumulative records. Personnel records containing es- 
sential data about the pupil and his progress should be available in the 
school. These records should be systematically filed and should contain 
accurate up-to-date information. The valuable data concerning the re- 
sults of tests, medical and clinical examinations, diagnostic studies, the 
pariicipation of the pupil in. the activities of the school, and so on can 
readily be placed on cumulative-record cards. These cards can be ex- 
amined by the classroom teacher at any time and will also serve as a 
hc^ful basts of guidance at subsequent levels of the school. 

I here has been little agreement as to the kinds of Information that 
should be placed on school records. Heck» compiled a "universal list 
^ records,” reproduced on pages 317-318. No item was 

me u e un ess it was rated as essential by a group of sixy-two judges. 

niore recent analysis by Segel of records used in 177 school systems . 
s owed variations m the items included. Segel's findings are summarized 
m the table on page 306. There have been published a number of well- 
p anned record systems which may be adapted in whole or in part by 
any school. The following sets have a high degree of merit: 

Tex., Von Boectmann- 
(Minneapolis, Minn., Edu- 

.91* »/ (Boston, Ginn and Company, 
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Suggested Readings 
• General 

Brueckner, L. J., and Mcldy, E. O., Dtagnositc and Remedial Teaching {Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifilin Company, 1931). 

Conklin, Agnes M.. Failures of Highly Intelligent Pupils: A Study of Their 
Behavior, Contributions to Education, No. 792 (Netv^ York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Tcaciiers College, Columbia University, 1940). 

Fcrnald, Grace, Reuicdiol Techniques in Basic School Subjects (New York, 
McGr.aw-HiII Book Company, Inc., 1943) . 

Greene, H. L., Jorgensen, A., and CERBERicir, J. R., Measurement and Evalua- 
tion in the Elementary School (New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1942). 

National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-Fourth Yearbook, Educa- 
tional Diagnosis (Bloomington, 111 ., Public School Publishing Co., 1935). 

Remmers, H. H., and Gage, N. L., Educational Measurement and Evaluation 
(New York, Harpers & Brothers, 1943). 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection (New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1932). 

Mental and Physical Development and Health 

Anderson, V. V., Psychiatry in Education (New York, Harpers & Brothers, 1932) , 

Fenton, Norman, Mental Hygiene in School Practice (Stanford University, 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 1943). 

Hildreth, Gertrude, A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales (New 
York, The Psychological Corporation, 1939) . 

Hollingsworth, Leta S., Children Above 180 I(l (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
World Book Company, 1942). 

Holy, T. C., and Walker, G. L., A Study of Health and Physical Education in 
the Columbus Public Schools (Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University, 

■ 1942) . 

Jensen, Kai, “Electrical Activity of the Nervous System," Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, Vol. 6 (December, 1938), pp. 233-282. 

Review of Educational Research, “Mental Hygiene and Health Education," Vol. 
13, No. 5 (December, 1943), pp* 41**530; “Education of Exceptional Chil 
dren and Minority Groups," Vol. 14, No. 3 (June, 1944) ; “Pupil Personnel. 
Guidance and Counselling," Vol. 14, No. 5 (December, 1944); “Psychologi- 
cal Tests and Their Uses," Vol. 14, No. i (February, 1944), pp. 1-128. 

Stoddard, George D., The Meaning of Intelligence (Ncay York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1943) . 

Tiegs, E. *W., and Katz, B., Mental Hygiene in Education (New York, The 
Ronald Press Company. 194*)- 

WiTTY, P„ and others. Mental Hygiene in Education (New York, Rinehart Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939) . 

Zachry, C. B., and Lichty, M., Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence (New 
York. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc, 1940) . 

Arithmetic and Mathematics 

Breslich, E. R., The Teaching of Mathematics in the Secondary Schools (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1930). 

Brueckner, L. J., Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching of Arithmetic (Philadel- 
phia, The John C. Winston Co., 1930) . 

Buswell, G. T., and John, Lenore, Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic (Chicigo 
University of Chicago Press, 1926). 
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Unutrsal List of Items for Soiool Records— (C oniinuftf) 


Names of Items 

Names of Items 


a. Height of pupil 

!.• General considerations 
a. Date of examination 

b. Weight of pupil 

b. Signature of examiner 

N. Attendance Record 

c. Physical defects 

1. Absence 

m. Date of vaccination 

a. Number of times 

2. Items considered in the examina- 

b. Cause 


c. Number of tardinesses 

a. Adenoids 

e. Absence tincxcused 


s. Attendance 

k. Eyes 

a. Daily record of attendance 

r. Heart 

b. Days present 

u. Lungs 

3. Enrolment 

y. Nervous condition 

a. Total number in grade 

ii. Teeth 

b. Total enrolment 

U, Tuberculosis 

4. General questions 

4. Measurements taken 

* k. List of children in district ac- 

1 cording to census 


General Questions to Introduce Discussion 

I. Is there any similarity' between diagnosis in medicine and educational 
diagnosis? 

a. State in your own words the steps to take in a diagnostic study. Be ready 
to illustrate each step concretely. 

3. What are the possibilities of selt-diagnosis by pupils? 

4. To what extent do you hold the school responsible for outcomes in the 
fields of attitudes, appreciations, and character traits? 


Oral Report 

1. Report on the techniques of diagnosis used in some area as given in one 
of the references in the bibliography. 

2. What provision is made for diagnosis in your schools? 

examples or instances in which you think that one of the causes of 
difficulty discussed in this chapter was actually operative. 

clinical apparatus are needed in diagnosis? 

5. What diagnostic procedures can the teacher use? Give concrete illustra- 
tions of their application, if possible. 

6. Two s«s of questions which may be used to advantage here will be found 
in Burton. The Guidance of Learning Activities, pages 463-464; 476-477. 

. Written Report 

1. Prepare written report showing in a systematic manner the various means 
referenSr^'^*^^ diagnosis used in some curriculum area, • discussed in the 

2. Make an actual case study and report the results to the class. 

3.,Obsene the work m some classroom and note the kinds o£ diagnostic 

procedures the teaser actually uses in instmcUng the pupils. 

4. a e an ana ysis of the causes of difficulty in some phase of a single cur- 
riculum area. ^ ° 

5. Outline a plan for diagnosing unfavorable cliaracler traits. 
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Newkirk, L. V., and Greene, H. A., Tests and Measurements in Industrial Edu- 
cation (New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc,, 1935), 

Stanton, Hazel M,, The Measurement of Musical Talent, Studies in the Psy 
diology of Music, Vol, a (Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1935). 

, Prognosis of Musical Achievement (Rochester, N,Y.. University of 

Rochester, 1929). 

Thorndike, E. L., Prediction of Vocational Success (New York, Commonwealth 
Fund, 1934). 
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Mathematic, in General Eduealiort, A report of the Committee on the Function 
of Mathematics in General Education, Progressive Education Association 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century Cknnpany. Inc., 1940). 


English and Related Subjects 

National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-Third yearbook, Teaching 
Language in the Elementary School (Cliicago, University of Chicago Press, 


1044) , Part II, Ch. g. 

Orton, S. T., Reading, Writing, and Speech Problems for Children (New York, 
W. W. Norton k Company. Inc., 1937) . 

Russell, D., Characteristics of Good and Poor Spellers, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 727 (New York, Bureau of Publications. Teachers College. Co- 
lumbia University, 1937). 

Spache, G., ''Spelling Disability Correlates,” Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. 34 (April, 1941), pp. sSi-sSy; Vol. 35 (October, 1941), pp. iiD-isS- 
^RAVIS, L. E., Speech Pathology (New York, D. Appleton-Centnry Company, 

Inc., 1934) • 


i^eading 

Betts, E. A.. Diagnosis of Reading Disabilities (Meadeville, Pa., Keystone View 
Co., 1934). 

Durrell, D. D., The Diagnosis of Reading Disabilities (Boston, Hovighton Mif- 
flin Company. 1935) . 

Gates, Arthur I., The Improvement of Reading (Revised, New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935). 

Harrison, M. R., Reading Readiness (Revised edition, Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1939). 

Monroe, Marion, Children Who Cannot Read (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1932). 

Witty, P., and Kopel, D., Reading and the Educative Process (Boston, Ginn 
and Company, 1939) . 


Social Studies 

Department of Superintendence, Tenth Yearbook, Character Education (iVash- 
ington, D.C., National Education Association, 1932) , especially Chs. 5, 6- 

Hartshorne, H., May, M., Maller, J. B., and Siiuttlewortii, F. R., Studies in 
the Nature of Character: I. Studies in Deceit; II. Studies in Service and 
Self-Control; HI. Studies in the Organization of Character (Nesv York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1928-1930) . 

Horn. E., Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937), Ch. 2. 

, Another Chapter on Tests for the Volume of Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations, The Social Studies, January, 1935. 

Krey, A., and Kelley, T. L., Tests and Measurements in the Social Sciences 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934). 

Wilson, H.. Education for Citizenship (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. Inc., 1938) . 


Fine and Industrial Arts 

Goodenouch, Florence, The . Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., World Book Company. 1926) . 

Kwalwasser, J., Tests and Measurements in Music (Boston, C. C. Birchard and 
Co., 1927) . 
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overestimate the teacher’s importance in the teaching-learning situation. 

Prescott expresses the same idea as follows: * 

The teacher is the ultimate agent of education. No matter appears in 
the ofTicial courses of study, it is he who sets tlie daily tasks for the pupils, or 
AV’ho helps them to develop a plan of work. It is he who sanctions or condemns 
their habits, their attitudes, their personality qualities. If education is ever to 
have any genuine influence in shaping diaracter, or in giving insight into life, 
tlie teacher will be the agent who will carry this influence. It is his philosophy 
of education put into practice which really matters. 

His role in the guidance of tlie learning activities of pupils is ex- 
ceedingly important; and he has other equally significant functions and 
responsibilities: the directing of extra-curricvilar activities, acting as a 
friend and counselor of pupils; participating as a member , of a community 
that has many expectancies with reference to him. How he meets these 
demands will determine in no small measure his success. 

SECTION 3 

GENERAL METHODS OF DETERMINING GROWTH 
NEEDS OF TEACHERS 

The improvement needs of teachers, and of staff members generally, 
may be derived through objective analysis and/or group judgment. 

The survey technique. One of the commonest forms of objective 
analysis is the school survey. Surveys may be made of the training, ex- 
perience, personal qualities, the academic and professional background 
of the staff; of instructional practices in terms either of principles of 
learning or of specific practices within a subject field or area oMearning 
experience; or of any other aspect of the setting for learning. Surveys 
may be confined to a small group of teachers, to a grade level, to one 
building, to one section of a system, or may cover a city, a county, or a 
state. Surveys may be made by a staff of outside specialists, or self-survey 
may be carried on by the local group. Community participation is desir- 
able in either case. Surveys may be periodic or continuous. Surveys may 
aim at securing an over-all picture of general needs, or may be aimed at 
defining the specific needs of a given group, A few illustrative procedures 
follow. 

Outline for the survey of a teaching staff. Almost any good survey will 
provide illustrative materials showing the types of information ordinarily 
collected with reference to the teaching staff. Because of the conditions 
under which school surveys are usually undertaken, it is customary to 
limit the information gathered to a rather short list of objective facts 
such as those relating to age and place of birth, the kinds and amounts of 

1 Daniel A. Prescott. "Tlie Training of Teachers.- Rntgcrr [//uVerjity liulletin, 
S;crics IX. No. R (New Brunswick. N.J., Rutgers University. 1933)- P- 5 - 



VIII 

Studying the Teacher Factors in Pupil Growth 


In an earlier chapter it was pointed out that pupil growth and achieve- 
ment were influenced by four groups of factors resident (i) in the pupil, 
(2) in the curriculum and objectives, (3) in the instruction, (4) in the 
materials of instruction and the socio-physical environment. The 
factors resident in the pupils were considered in the preceding chapter. 
It will be the purpose of this chapter to consider the factors resident in 
the teacher and to consider means of studying these factors. 

As the reader thinks his way through what is to follow he must not lose 
sight of the ultimate goal of this discussion, which is to promote pupil 
growth through teacher growth. Much is to be said about data-gathcring 
devices and their validity; the final purpose, however, is to lay the 
foundation for the improvement program discussed in Chapter XII— Jt 
foundation we propose to lay. by helping teachers discover through the 
means here described, the particular respects in which their efforts may 
be improved, made more effective, and the learning of pupils facilitated 
thereby. 


5ECT/OA/ 7 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER IN THE 
TEACHING-LEARNING SITUATION 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of the teacher in 
the teaching-learning situation. He will determine in a large measure the 
pupil’s choice of learning activities, his interest in his work, and the 
effectiveness of his application. His knowledge of his pupils, of his 
subject, and of the methods of learning and teaching; his skill in working 
handling pupils, in seeing and overcoming learning 
difficulties; his attitudes toward his pupils, toward teaching, and toward 
life in general; his interests, ideals, .and aptitudes-all these are factors 
conditioning the learning of pupils. He will not merely furnish leader- 
ship in the more technical aspects of education, but he will set standards 
of behavior and conduct through his own conduct, attitudes, ideals, 
adjustments, and personal idiosyncrasies. It would be very difficult to 

3*8 
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Problems of the New York Principals* Association voted to make the 
activity movement a major topic of study during the current school year. 
In February, 1935, the Committee recommended a limited program 
which was started in 13 schools; in September, 1935, the program was 
extended to 70 schools. In 1936-1937 an extensive program of evaluation 
was initiated in 9 activity and in 9 paired non-activity schools. The 
testing was continued through 1938, 1939, and 1940. In 1938 the New 
York City Board of Education recommended that the superintendent 
of schools invite the State Education Department to make a survey of 
the experiment. Plans for the survey were submitted to the superintend- 
ent in November, 1940, and completed in April, 1941. An excerpt from 
the criteria used in this survey is reproduced below: ® * 

I. The extent of planning. With the teacher’s guidance, children plan* proj- 
ects, units of work, activities, and the daily schedule. 

3. Origin of activity or work observed. Units, projects, and activities have 
their origin in the interests and needs of the children who with the 
teacher’s guidance determine the objectives and desired outcomes. 

7. Exercise of initiative. Through exercise of initiative, children develop 
qualities of leadership, 

18. Attention to social outcomes. Both teacher and children are alert to dis- 
cover growth in the social behavior or conduct of the individual and 
the group. 

sg. Whole group enterprises and experiences. Children share experiences 
■ through the use of bulletin boards, home-made movies, class or school 
newspapers, assembly programs and other such enterprises. 

34. Workshop-like appearance. The room is arranged and equipped to facili- 
tate many types of work. 

37. Pupil participation, Children are eager to participate in the program in 
progress. 

41. Leader-group responsibility. Group insists on action and progress, holding 
the leader responsible for the discharge of his functions. 

44.. Freedom of movement. Children move freely around the room to oblalu 
and use materials and in the perfomiance of tasks related to the work 
at hand. 

46. Pupil-pupil relations. Children’s relations with one another are infonnal 
and natural, marked by courteous, socially desirable behavior. 

51. Rapport between teacher and pupils. There is a fine understanding and 
•working relation between pupils and leadier, marked by an attitude of 
friendship and mutual respect. ' 

55. Parent participation. Parents are given the opportunity to participate in 
the work of the school and to demonstrate a desire to be helpful. 

The scale from witich this excerpt is taken is composed of 57 items 
each defined on a five-step scale. The 57 items were grouped into nine 
categories as follows: 

1. Pupil’s participation in planning 

2. Experiencing as a basis of learning 

0 J. Cijce Morri'on .ind others, The Activity Program: A Survey of the Ctirrictiltim 
ExpciimciU with the Acihiiy I’rogram in the Elementary' Schools of N'etv York Ciij, 
September, irjji (N'c»v York Cii) »o.ircl of lldiiraiion). pp. sg.ja. 
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training, the kinds and amounu of experience, tenure, and the like. 
The Evaluative Criteria set up the following categories: - 

1. Personal qualifications 

2 . Instructional qualifications 

g. Academic preparation 

4. Professional preparation 

5. Educational experience and service in the school 

6 . Non-school experience 

Outline for the survey of general instructional practices. There are 
many times when the purpose is to secure a more limited picture of the 
general instructional practices in a given school or group of schools. 
Many instruments have been devised for this purpose, several of which 
are illustrated in Chapters VI, IX and X. One illustration taken from the 
Evaluative Criteria suggests the type of items to be considered.* 

A. Classroom activities 

1. The teacher’s plans and activities 

2. Cooperation between pupils and teacher 

B. Use of community and environment 

C. Textbooks and other Instructional materials 

1. Textbooks 

2. Other instructional materials 

D. Methods of appraisal 


A number of specific standards are enumerated under each of the 
above categories. The committee formulating these criteria suggested that 
the instructional program should be characterized by the following 
principles: * 


1. That goals or objectives be appropriate to the degree of development of 
pupils and in keeping with the purposes of the school 

2. That the selection and use ot types of teaching and learning materials and 
experiences be varied 

3. That method and organization be adjusted to conditions and needs of 
pupils as a group and as individuals 

4. That every legitimate means available be used in the evaluation of prog- 
ress and quality of learning 

5. That a personal relationship of confidence, respect, and helpfulness be- 
tween teachers and pupils be maintained resulting in similar relationships 
betsveen school and community 

6. mat there be provision for all desirable types ot learning 

7 - lat t ere e definite and adequate learning by the pupils as an outcome 

An extract from the New York City experiment with the "activity" 
curriculum will illustrate this general technique a little further. 

An excerpt taken from the criteria employed in a survey of the activity 
program in New York City. In ,he Committee on Educational 


2 Cooperate e Study of Secondary School 
(igjo edition. Washington, D.C. 1030^ on. 
s Ibid., pp. 157-160. 


Standards Committee, Evahtative CriteTta 


ilbid., p. 157. See also Chapter IX in this volume. 
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3. Is there a witten philosophy concerning the teaching of reading upon 
tvhidi all agree? 

2. Have the goals for each grade and department been set up? 

3. Does administration make a going program possible by (a) providing 
leadership, and (6) furnishing materials? 

4. Is evaluation comprehensive or is it made in terms of aims of accomplish- 
ment? 

5. Is there a program of reading readiness? 

6. Is there a svide range of reading materials adapted to the varying in- 
terests and abilities of the pupils? 

7. Are libraries attractive, well organized, effectively catalogued, and ad- 
ministered to sen’C the reading needs of the school? 

8. Does the program provide for remedial work? 

9. Is any attempt made to provide clinical ser\-ices for atypical children? 

10. Do students, teachers, and the administrative staff work together with 

enthusiasm? 

It will be noted that the attention is focused in these questions upon 
the more general aspects of the instructional program in reading. 

' We have supplied in the immediately preceding materials two illustra- 
tions of the aspects of teaching that educationalists frequently consider in 
attempting to secure a general picture of the school, city, county, or state. 
In the first example we attempted to illustrate the aspects of teaching 
considered in an over-all general survey of instructional practices; and 
in the second, the aspects of teaching that one might consider in at- 
tempting to get an over-all view of the instructional practices in a 
particular subject-matter field. 

The group-judgment technique. The use of group judgment based on 
careful honest thinking which uses all available facts 'is a reputable pro- 
cedure. Illustrations are scattered widely through practically all fields. 
The procedure is valuable particularly when dealing with the more 
remote and general needs, when dealing with background needs, and 
when dealing with other needs which cannot easily be reduced to limited 
precise terms. 

Group judgments are valuable in this field when based upon extensive 
training and experience in the professional field. The experiences of 
other individuals and groups, the summarized literature, and reported 
research should be utilized. Synthesis of av'ailable material and careful 
judgment on given situations constitutes a reputable method of deter- 
mining grow'ih needs. A number of excellent and ^v{dely used general 
statements are found in the literature and will be illustrated in the 
following section. 


SECTION 3 

TYPICAI. CROW'TII NEEDS OF TEfVCHERS 

From techniques sucli as tiiosc dcscribcti above. m.iny excellent st.itc- 
ments of the needs of tcnchers have been derived. .Stinnnar}- st.vtcmcnts 
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3. Keeping records and evaluating work done 

4. The pupil’s relation to content of instruction 

5. Supplies and equipment 

G. Physical properties and arrangement in classroom 

7. Pupils’ activity in classroom and sdiool 

8. Intra-school relationships 

9. Relations of school to home and community 

The amount of activity observed by the survey committee in 153 
classrooms in 37 schools is shown in the graph below. 



Scale 


THE AMOUNT OF ACTIVITY IN SELECTED CLASSROOMS OBSERVED BY THE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The diuribiuion 011 an activity scale ranging from 1.0 to 5.0 of 158 classrooms in 
37 activity schools obsened by members of the Advisory Committee. From J. Cayce 
'ictivity Program: A Survey of the Curriculum Experiment 
1 the Activity I’rograni in the Elementary Schools of New York City, September, 
• 91 * (New York City Board of Education, 1941). 


"I he report continues with a detailed comparison of the amount of 
activity in activity and non-activity schools, 

Vciy Iwict outline for prclimmar>' analj'sis of activity within a given 
su jeet le d. Similar outlines for analyzing activity within a unified 
learning situation arc included in the chapters reterred to above. Super- 
intendent E. W. -iViltsc, York, Nebraska, in discussing techniques by 
wlucii a scliool start tnigltt identify strong and weak aspects of its reading 
program and define needed changes, lists tlie following ten questions that 
may be answered by “yes" or "no”: • 


hrJ-" n ' others. Cooperative EBorl in SeUooU to Im- 

prme Read, ng, Suppterncmarr Fxi.icntional Monographs (Chiengo. miversitv of Chi- 
rago I’rcvs. 1912). pp. 87-93. * V o 
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Accordingly, we turn to examples tliat more adequately present the 
broader and more exclusive needs of teachers. . 

The growth needs of a particular school system stated in general terms. 
The growth goals of the teachers of the Moultrie (Georgia) public schools 
were summarized as follows: « 

Teachers should grow: 

1. In social understanding 

2. In understanding of child growth and developtneni 

3. In the ability to work democratically with others 

4. In the ability to utilize community resources 

The growth needs of teachers as stated by a teacher-training 
institution. The next statement is chosen from a report by the Curricu- 
lum Committee of the School of Education of Syracuse University. These 
statements were drawn with reference to the institutional education of 
teachers, but they are equally applicable to the in-service growth needs 
of teachers. The objectives were as follows; ® 

1. To gain a thorough acquaintance with boys and girls of secondary school 
age; and to gain an understanding of the physiological, sociological, and 
psychological factors determining their development 

2. To formulate a philosophy of education in relation to adolescents and 
the society of which they are a part 

g. To discover the nature of the various agencies which carry on the work 
of education in modern society, the particular function of the school 
and its curriculum as a whole, and the place of the various subject fields 
in the total curriculum 

4. To develop the art and science of teaching and to become familiar with 
and accustomed to the role of the teacher in the community and the ad- 
ministrative aspects of the school, as well as in the classroom 

5. To enter the profession of teaching with understanding of its status, 
ethics, organizations, major problems, and opportunities. 

The needs of teachers in the field of currkulum-making. The needs of 
teachers fall into many areas. MacKenzie has defined these needs in the 
field of curriculum-making as follows; 

Teachers should be able: v 

1. Alone or in cooperation with others, to guide boys and girls in attaining 
a balanced plan of living 

2. To lead children and youth in finding solutions to their immediate dif- 
ficulties and in relating them to the broader social problems 

3. To guide children into much meaningful experience with the basic tools 
and methods of work 

8 Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace, Evaluation in Teacher Education (I^’a*** 
ington, D.G., American Council on Education, 1^4)’ PP* 881-285. 

0 Helene W. Hartley, “Developing a Curriailum for Professional Teacher Prepara 
tion/* A functional Program of Teacher Education, As Developed at Syracuse Uni 
versity (Washington, D.C.. American Coiindl on Erlucation, igp), pp. 7C-77. 

JO Gordon N. MacKenrie. “The In-Scrvice Job," Educational Leadership. Vol. j (Oc 
tober, 19J5), pp. 2-6. 
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typical of those derived from individual and group judgment survey 

techniques are given below. ^ . 

Teachers’ needs indicated through a survey of research on imtructional 
difTiculties. A large number of studies have been made to discover and 
define the difficulties that teacliers experience in attempting to provide 
desirable conditions for learning. An analysis of these will lead to defini- 
tions of specific needs. A summary of 475 of these research studies 
co\ering reports from 12,372 teachers has been made by Hill as follows; ' 

1. Difficulties in providing for individual differences among pupils... 19* 

2. Difficulties in teaching method 

3. Difficulties of discipline, control, sodal development of the pupil.. 17 


4. Difficulties of motivation, getting children interested, getting them 

to vork * 

5. Difficulties in the direction of study 9 

G. Difficulties in organizing and administering the classroom 8 

7. Difficulties in selecting appropriate subject-matter 6 

8. Lack of time during the school day for all the things that need to 

be done 6 


9. Difficulties in organization of materials 6 

10. Difficulties in planning and making assignments 5 

11. Difficulties in grading and promotion of pupils 5 

12. Inadequacy of supplies and materiaK 4 

13 Difficulties in testing and evaluating 4 

1.}. Personal difficulties of the teacher 4 

15. Difficulties arising from conditions of work ) 3 

iC. Difficulties involved in diagnosing and correcting particular pupil 

difficulties 3 

17. Difficulties in teaching reading 3 

18. Difficulties in making plans for teaching 3 

If). Difficulties in promoting desirable habits 2 

20. Difficulties in securing study aids 2 


21. Difficulty in securing pupil panicipavion 2 

22. Difficulty because pupils talk while others are reciting 2 

23. Outside interruptions of class work 2 

21. Miscellaneous problems mentioned in only one study 40** 

•Kumbrf o( ttudlw in which dimculljr was among the first sU. 

••Thf« were tnmUy specific problems. Seven were difficulties in leaching this or that subject. Others 
Kfre rural .school problems such as “only one pupil in grade,” or “too many grades in one room.” 


An examination of the difhailiics listed above reveals that they arise 
chieny out of the teacher’s responsibilities as .v director of learning; they 
do not ndcqnetely Illustrate the teacher’s work as a friend and counselor 
of youth, as a director of cxtra-currictdar activities, as a member of a 
scliool stall, and as a member of a community. The report lists merely 
tile dilTicultics of performance: many of the improvement needs of 
teachers arc likely to he found, however, in the background factors that 
condition pcrfonnance. The limited purpose of this summary prevents 
its use .w a tndy satisfactory illustration of the growtli needs of teachers. 

U.cv.rpr F- Hni, “Teachers* InUniciional DifRctiUies: A Review of Research." 
Jou-'ml of Educalhiial Research. Vol. 37 (April. 1914). pp. G02.615. 
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both a grasp of general prindples and also the ability to employ those 
principles artistically in dealing with particular youngsters. 

10. Social Understanding and Behavior. .. .\i is professionally important... 
that the teacher should have a more than ordinary understanding of his 
society, that he should fully share the deep underlying convictions that 
characterize it, that he should have some particular grasp of its problems, 
trends, and possibilities... he is the vital element in the school, the 
purpose of which is to ensure social perpetuation and progress. He should 
know what he is about. 

n. Good Citizenship in the School as Society. The school itself... is made 
up of human beings— children, teachers, administrators— living and W’ork- 
ing together to common ends. A teacher can scarcely be considered ex- 
cellent who is not functioning as a good citizen of that school society. . . . 

12. Sfeill in Evaluation. . . .Both the kind of school described as desirable for 
our country in the merging future, and the kind of teacher education 
suggested by the preceding discussion, would recognize the individual’s 
share in planning his life and appraising its effectiveness. Teachers cer- 
tainly need to know at w'hat they are aiming, and to check continually 
upon their accomplishment. For this reason, and also in order to be 
most helpful to others, they should understand the techniques of evalua- 
tion and be able to use them intelligently. . . . 

13. Faith in the Worth of Teaching. . . . One quality essential to good teacli- 
ing ... is a profound conviction of the worth of a teacher’s work. For 
this to exist, the individual must have a sense of the greatness of his 
profession— of its significance for society, (and) of its power to benefit 
boys and girls. He must have no doubt that skilful teaching is essential 
to the presen'ation and improvement of our culture, to the strengthen- 
ing and enlightening qf every du'zen. ... 

The needs of teachers summarized according to certain approaches 
employed in their study. Our concern in the immediately preceding sec- 
tion was with the more common and/or general needs of teachers. We 
wish now to consider the needs of teachers in a somewhat more detailed 
fashion from the point of view of the approaches commonly made to 
the study of teaching efficiency. At least four different approaches, each 
with its own vocabulary, have been employed in the study and descrip- 
tion of the improvement of teachers: 

1. The mental-prerequisite approach^ wherein the efficiency of the teacher 
is inferred from measures of essential knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals, 
appreciations, and so forth 

2. The qualities approach, wherein the teacher’s effidency is inferred from 
measures of personal, sodal, emotional, and moral qualities commonly 
assodated with teaching success 

3. The performance approach, wherein the effidency of the teadier is in- 
ferred from observation of her behavior and instructional procedures in 
the dassroom 

4. The change-in-pupils approach, wherein the effidenc)' of the teadier is 
inferred from measures of dianges in pupil growth and adiieveraent 

The growth needs of teacliers may be defined from any one or all of 
these four points of view. To clarify these several approaclies wc turn 
next to some illustrative statements of the objectives of tc.nchcr cdiic.!- 
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4. To provide leadership for boys and girls in planning and directing their 
own activities 

5. To utilize the community as a laboratory 

6. To work cooperatively with other teachers in the planning and execution 
of a unified educational prt^ram 


The growth needs of teachers as summarized by the Commission on 
Teacher Education. The following statement of the Commission is drawn 
in terms of qualities of the person and the mental prerequisites to 
teaching success: 


1. Respect for personality. It is of basic importance that teachers should be 
good specimens of our culture. They should be devoted to the ideals that 
characterize the American people at their best. They should serve those 
ideals effectively. Thus teachers for our times should believe in freedom 
and the worth of each growing personality, in responsible citizenship and 
the worth of a genuine community, and in reasoned action as the surest 
means of meeting our problems and improving our lives together. 

2. Community'Mindedneis. ... Because communities recognize the powerful 
influence of teachers on young people, they tend to be particularly con- 
cerned with the character of their views and general behavior. . . . 

3. Rational Bc/javjor. ...Ability to deal rationally with personal and pro- 
fessional problems is... to be sought for in teachers.... 

4. Skill in Cooperation. ,heca\i$e the work of teachers is characteristically 
earned on in vital social surroundings, it is important that they should be 
skilled in collaborating with others in thinking, choosing, and acting in 
sensitive response to a total, changing scene. 

5- General’ Qualities Shade into the “Professional’’ , , teachers 

shou^ld be good specimens ot (he culture. ... the qualities emphasized up 
to this point must never be overlooked in planning professional develop- 
ment. A narrow person, a one-sided person, a starved person is ordinarily 
seriously handicapped so far as becoming or being a good teacher is 
concerned, 00 


6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 - 


In^easing Knowledge Well-informed teachers are called for at every 

school level. Scholarly resources are particularly important in our com- 
plex and hanging times. The subjects of the arts and letters, of the 
natural and social sciences, and of philosophy all bear on the needs of 
our society, of our children, and of the teachers themselves. Teachers 
Vfcvl extended instruction in these subjects. 

Skill tn Mediating Knowledge. It is not enough, however, for teachers 
SnSr- • r”®” u'] store of personal knowledge. ... The 

tretiromi? “ to help c/„ Wren to learn, to use his own knowledge for 
the promotion of learning m others ° 

SlifnAer f '' ' F*ndiincss zhould describe attitude o£ 

Al htZ “ well us.the atmosphere ot the schooi, but a frijndiinezz 
nr.y.r “'■.jeettve, uot seuUmemai and uucriheai. ■ 

a4 eved'"i h 'i=">ocratic education are to 

Dmu^rth;, " “ much as possibie about the 

Ld’^^fr^io ’’“I’'"- “ "’I'leh they respond, 

and the ranous circumstances that condition their behavior. This impiies 
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Barr, A. S., and others, The Prediction of Teaching Efficiency (Madison, Wis- 
consin, Dembar Publications, Inc., 1946). 

See also Chapters IX and X in the 1938 edition of this volume. 

2, What are the qualities of the person essential to success in teaching? 
Another approach to the study of teachers and teaching in common use 
concentrates attention upon tlie qualities of the person. One of the most 
comprehensive summaries of the qualities essential to success in teaching 
was presented by Charters and 'Waples in their Commonwealth Teacher- 
Training Stitdy,'^- made some years ago. While much has happened in 
the period since the publication of this report, it is still a revealing source 
of information on this subject. There are many other critical studies 
of the qualities essential to success in leaching. Barr,^^ Mead,^^ and 

List of Teachers* Traits is 

1. Adaptability 

а. Attractiveness, personal appearance 

3. Breadth of interest (interest in community, interest in profession, interest 
in pupils) 

4. Carefulness (accuracy, definiteness, thoroughness) 

5. Considerateness (appredativeness, courtesy, kindliness, sympathy, tact, 
unselfishness) 

б. Cooperation (helpfulness, loyalty) 

7. Dependability ( consistency) 

8. Enthusiasm (alertness, animation, inspiration, spontaneity) 

9. Fluency 

to. Forcefulness (courage, dedsiveness, firmness, independence, purposeful- 
ness) 

It. Good judgment (discretion, foresight, insight, intelligence) - 

12. Health 

13. Honesty 

14. Industry (patience, perseverance) 

15. Leadership (initiative, self-confidence) 

16. Magnetism (approachability, cheerfulness, optimism, pleasantness, sense 
of humor, sodability, pleasing voice, wittmess) 

1x7. Neatness (cleanliness) 

1 8. Open-mindedness 

ig. Originality (imaginativeness, resourcefulness) 

20. Progressiveness (ambition) 

21. Promptness (dispatch, punctuality) 

22. Refinement (conventionality, good taste, modesty, morality, siraplidty) 

23. Scholarship (intellectual curiosity) 

24. Self-control (calmness, dignity, poise, reserve, sobriety) 

25. Thrift 

12 W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonweatlh Teacher-Training Study 
(Chicago, University of Cliicago Press, 1929). pp. 14-19: 51-56. 

w A. S. Barr, Characteristic DiOerettces in the Teaching Performance of Good and 
Poor Teachers of the Social Studies {Bloomington, III., Public ScIjooI Publishing Co.. 
•929). 127 pp. 

** A. R. .Mead, "Qualities of .Merit in Good and Poor Teadicrs," Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, \'ol. 20 (November, 1929), pp. * 39 - 2 ;?- 
t* Charters and AVaplcs, op. cit., p. 67- 
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tion, each stated in terms o£ the approaches named above. We shall 
summarize these goals o£ teacher education under lour categories stated 
in question £orm: (1) What are the mental prerequisites to teaching 
efficiency? (a) IVhat qualities o£ the person are essential to teaching 
success? (3) What activities, behavior pattern, and perlormance should 
characterize the good teacher? and (4) What outcomes expressed in terms 
of pupil growth and pupil achievement should accrue from good 
teaching? 

I. IVhat are the mental prerequisites to efficiency in teaching! The 
mental prerequisites to teaching efficiency are usually given as a list o£ 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes. A partial list of prerequisites illustrative 
of those most frequently suggested for efficiency in teaching is given 
below: 

1. Knowledge and Understanding 

a. Of the child 

h. Of the social order of which we are a part 

c. Of the place and function of the school in the social structure 

d. Of the subject-matter 

e. Of the processes and principles of learning and teaching 

2. Skill in 

а. Teacher-pupil relations 

б. Choosing learning experiences 

c. Guiding the learning process 

d. Problem-solving 

e. Use of community resources , 

f. Expression 

3. Attitudes, Interests, Ideals, and Appreciations 

a. A liking for children 

b. Sensitiveness to social problems and needs 

c. Interest in teaching 

d. Emotional balance 

e. Social attitudes and adjustments 

The reader will find many papers, rating scales, monographs, bulletins 
and books with lists such as the one given above and in which teaching 
efficiency is discussed in terms like these— terms used not merely b) 
generalists, but by parents and pupils as well, and by the teachers them- 
sehes. Descriptions based on analyses like the example given above supply 
\aluable background information for the improvement program and will 
be accepted as such. 

For fairly recent surveys of the research relating to the contributions 
of sucli prerequisites to teadiing success, the reader is referred to the 
following: 

"Teacher Personnel," June, 1937, 1940, 1943- 

Barr, A. S.. and othen. The Measwement of Teaching Ability (Madison, Wis.. 

Dembar Publications, Inc., 1915). 
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Reasons for Liking “Teacher E” Least, Arranged in Order of Frequencv 
OF Mention, as Reportfjj by 3,735 Hich-School Seniors * 


Reasons for Liking ''Teacher Z" Least 


Too cross, crabby, grouchy, nevei smiles, nagging, sarcastic. 

loses temper, "flies off the bamile” 

Not helplul -with school tvork, does not explain lessons and as- 
signments, not clear, work not planned 

Partial, has "pets” or favored students, and “picks on certain 

pupils" 

Superior, aloof, haughty, “snooty," overbearing, does not know 

jou out of class 

Mean, unreasonable, “hard boiled,” intolerant, ill mannered, , 

too strict, makes life miserable 

Unfair in marking and grading, unfair in tests and exam- 
inations 

Inconsiderate of pupils' feelings, bawls out pupils in the pres- 
ence of classmates, pupils are afraid and ill at ease and dread 

class . 

Not interested in pupils and does not understand them 

Unreasonable assignments and home work 

Too loose in discipline, no control of class, does not command 

respect 

Does not stick to the subject, brings In too many Irrelevant 

personal matters, talks too much 

‘TVe did not learn what tve were supposed to” 

Dull, stupid, and uninteresting 

Too old-fashioned, too old to be teaching 

Not “fair and square" in dealing sWih pupils 

Knows the subject but “can't put it over" 

Docs not hold to standards, is careless and slipshod in her work 

Too exacting, too hard, gives no chance to make up work 

Does not know the subject 

Does not respect pupils’ judgments or opinions 

Too changeable, inconsistent, unreliable 

Laiy, not interested in teaching 

Not friendly, not companionable 

Shows boy or girl favoritism 

Dresses unattractively or in bad taste 

Weak personality 

Insincere 

Personally unattractive 

Does not recognize individual differences in pupils 

Voice not pleasant 


Frequency of 
Mention 

Rank 

1708 

. 

1025 

2 

859 

3 

775 

4 

652 

5 

614 

6 

55' 

7 

442 

8 

S5C 

9 

S»S 

10 

301 

12 

275 

12 

275 

13 

224 


208 

15 

*93 

16 

190 

»7 

1S3 

i8 

170 


133 

uo 

122 

21 


22 

98 

23 

D5 

2{ 

92 

25 

85 

2Q 

75 

27 

65 

28 

61 

29 

63 

30 


•Hart. reacJieri a»d Ttachint. pp. zso-tst. By pemilssfon of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 


Shannon >“ have reported investigations in tliis area. A summary of these 
studies will be found in the references cited. Hart." for example, secured 
the reactions of some ten tliousand higli-sdiool seniors to the qualities 
ot merit in the teacher with whom they liad worked. Tlie reasons wliy 


i« J. R. Sliaiinon. nr rrrtmlal and Social QiiatUics oj Higk.Wtool Tcac!:crs CScTrc 
Haute, Ind,. Normal School rrew, 19=8). 

"rrank W. Hart. Teachers a ad_TcaclmS-(Sa>c tori.. Flic .Macnull.in Compan). 
■931). 
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o ^ ivivr “Tr^cuEB. A” Brsr. Arranged jn Order of Frequency 

Is Sro^rro by 3.7^5 H-cn-ScnoOE Seniors* 


Reasons for Liking "Teacher A” Best 


Is helpful svith school svork. explain lessons and assignments 

clearly, and uses examples in teaching 

Cheerful, happy, good-natured, jolly, has a sense ot humor, and 

can take a joke 

Human, friendly, companionable, “one of us 

Interested in and understands pupils 

Makes work interesting, creates a desire to work, makes class 

work a pleasure 

Strict, has control of the class, commands respect 
Impartial, shows no favoritism, has no “pets" ... 

Not cross, crabby, grouchy, nagging, or sarcastic 

"We learned the subject" 

A pleasing personality 

Patient, kindly, sympathetic 

Fair in marking and grading, fair in giving examinations and 
tests 


Frequency of j 
Mention 


1429 

1024 

937 

805 

753 

695 

613 

538 

504 

485 


Fair and square in dealing with pupils, has good discipline . .. 
Requires that work be done properly and promptly, makes you 

work 

Considerate of pupils’ feelings in the presence of the class, 

courteous, makes you feel at ease 

Knows the subject and knows how 10 put It over 

Respects pupils' opinions, invites discussion in class 

Not superior, aloof, "high hat,” does not pretend to know every- 
thing 

Is reasonable, not too strict or "hard boiled” 

Assignments reasonable 

Helpful with students' personal problems, including matters 

outside of class work 

Dresses alliacilvely, appropriately, neatly, and in good taste . . 

Young 

\Vork svell planned, knows tvhat class is 10 do 

Enthusiastically interested in leaching 

Gives students a fair chance to make up work 

Home-work assignments reasonable 

Recognizes individual diilercnces in ability 

Frank, "straight from the shoulder," a straight shooter 

Personally attractive, good-looking 

Teaches more than the subject 

Interested in school activities 

Sticks to the subject 

Modern 

Sweet and gentle 

Pleasing voice 

Intelligent 

Prompt and businesslike 

Sincere ■ 

Knows more than the subjea 

Has pep 

Uses good judgment 

Cultureil and refined 
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384 

362 

357 

267 

216 

>99 

>9> 


loS 

97 

98 
86 
78 
78 

74 


36 

32 


>9 

S0.5 


29-5 

29.5 


34 

35-5 

35-5 

37 

38 

39 


• Frank U'. Hirt. Ttackert end TtacMnt (New Yoik, The MacmilUa Company, 1934), 
By permUsino of the pubibhen 
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(3) a director of extra-curricular activities; (4) a member of a school 
staff; arid (5) a member of the community. The second step, therefore, 
is to determine the area in which the teachers needs chiefly fall. 

Some of the factors conditioning teacher growth will be found in the 
school-community situation; some in the principles of learning and lead- 
ership held by those in positions of power; and some in the teacher 
himself. We are concerned with all causes of satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
teacher performance regardless of the area in which they are found, but 
chiefly here with those resident in the teacher: (1) personal qualities, 
particularly the more stable qualities of the person; (2) mental factors, 
such as specific knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals, interests, and ap- 
preciations, which condition behavior; (3) general states of mind, such as 
morale; (4) efficiency of learning factors; and (5) principles of effective 
leadership. The third step therefore is to locate as definitely as possible 
the causes of ineffective teacher behavior in order that his growth may 
be stimulated. 

The needs of the individual teacher as revealed by the third step may 
be channeled into certain categories which in turn indicate methods of 
attack. The teacher may need to develop certain (1) mental prerequisites, 
(2) personal qualities, or (3) skills and abilities. 

To succeed in establishing causal relationships between teacher activi- 
ties and pupil growth, or between effective performance and its ante- 
cedents, one must have considerable insight into the nature of learning, 
teaching, and good leadership. It will be noted from what has been said 
above that there are two types of relationships that need to be 
established'. the celadouship between teacher activities and pupil 
growth, and (2) the relationship between effective performance and its 
antecedents. There are plenty of opportunities for inaccurate diagnoses 
at either of these levels. One of the very common mistakes made in 
establishing relationship between teacher activities and pupil growth is 
that of assuming that activities found to be potent in some situations are 
potent in all situations. While it is true that some acts will be found to 
be more frequently associated with effective teaching than others, few 
will be fqund to be universally important. Approximately the same situa- 
tion will be found in studying the many factors that condition leaching 
efficiency. Under conditions such as these, it is only intelligent to proceed 
with caution. Only good judgment, superior training, and extensive ex- 
perience will bring one to sound judgments about the antecedents of 
effective teaching and pupil growth. 

Much has been said in the preceding paragraphs about the complexity 
of the diagnostic process as applied to the study of teaching effectiveness. 
The search for- antecedents is soraewliat simplified, however, by the fact 
that attention is directed totvard promising leads by the investigator s 
hunches as to where potent causes may be found. One does not collect 
information ai random, therefore, but collects it at the points most likely 
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they liked one teacher and disliked another are given in the above two 
tables. This list supplied a fairly complete picture of the teacher from 
the pupil’s point of view. For a disaission of the earlier studies in this 
area, the reader is referred to the first edition of this volume.*® 

3. What activities, behavior patterns, and perjormance should charac- 
terize good teaching? The answer to this question will not be easy. It is 
relatively easy to prepare over-all lists of the things that teachers do, 
should do in general or should be able to do when the occasion arises; 
but helpful as these lists are for some purposes, they do not answer the 
questioni "What performance should characterize the good teacher?” 
Charters has pointed out in another connection the fact that what 
one actually does in the name of ideals such as honesty, morality, 
and so forth, will vary to a considerable extent with the situation. 
He has very rightly emphasized the importance of determining the 
appropriateness of different trait actions for different trait situations. 
From this point of view there is no very precise answer to the question: 

^ ^Vhat activities, behavior patterns, and performance should characterize 
'the good teacher? true for all purposes, persons, and conditions. One 
may, however, seek a practical answer to this question such as Charters 
and Waples” have done in their Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study but generalizations must be carefully drawn. 

4. What outcomes expressed in terms of pupil growth and achieve- 
ment should accrue from good leaching? This question has been discussed 
at some length in Chapters V and VI. A brief reference is made again 
toward the close of this chapter. Furdier discussion is therefore eliminated 
at this point to avoid useless duplication. 


SECTION 4 

STEPS IN DETERMINING NEEDS 

The steps in determining teacher needs follow a well-known pattern. 
The first step is to determine from a survey of the learning-teaching 
sttuation whether or not the teacher is in need of improvement. 

t actors which condition pupil growth may be found in a number of 
areas: (1) the pupils themselves; (a) the curriculum; (3) the teacher; 
4) the materials of instruction; and (5) the socio-physical environment 
or pupi growt . The factors needing improvement in a given situation 
may not be m the teacher at all. but in one of the other areas. 

I he teacher is more than a classroom operative. He must be considered 
M a personality and as having responsibility for several types of activity. 
He IS (1) a director of learning; (a) a friend and counselor of pupils; 

"■ 

1927)"' (New Vorh, The Macmillan Company, 

i'o Chartei-S and Waples, op. cit. 
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involved in analytical studies of teaching. The process is quite complex. 
This leads us to say that the whole process of collecting worth-while data 
relative to teachers and teaching is a matter demanding careful thinking. 
In an earlier section it was pointed out that there were four different 
approaches to the study of teachers and teaching: (i) the mental-pre- 
requisites approach; (2) the qualities-of-the-person approadi; (3) the 
performance approach, and (4) the pupU-growth approach. It is ahvays 
difficult to know what mental prerequisites, qualities, and activities con- 
tribute most to teaching effectiveness. There has been much written on 
this subject, but the information that we have is none too precise. The 
purpose of this chapter is to assist in the more precise analysis of tetfdiing 
efficiency and its prerequisites. In order to make our analyses most wortli- 
while it may be well to keep in mind certain precautions. Certain of these 
are listed below. 

1. Some confusion has arisen out of different conceptions of the scope 
of teaching. This has already been referred to above. The teacher is not 
merely a director of learning, he is a member of an important school com- 
munity. To think of him merely as a classroom technician is to think 
in too restricted terms. In considering the choice of data-gathering 
devices, as we shall in the pages to follow, we shall seek devices that 
relate to a wide range of qualities, abilities, and activities. This compre- 
hensiveness will not ordinarily be achieved in a single instrument, but it 
may be achieved by an appropriate grouping of devices. The point here 
is that teadiing must be considered comprehensively. 

2. One particularly disastrous source of misconceptions about teaching 
has arisen from the tendency to treat as universals, practices that may be 
good or bad for some particular purposes, persons, and conditions, but 
not good or bad for all- Such statements us "the teacher should (always) 
stand while teaching," "large unit assignments are (always) better than 
short unit assignments," "learning by doing is (always) more effective 
than verbal learning," “pupils should (always) engage in pleasurable 
activities,” and the like are fallacious, and are all more or less character- 
istic of the preconceived notion of those who trould blueprint teaching. 
In interpreting this statement, it should be kept dearly in mind that 
we are talking here about the specifics of teaching and not about general 
principles of learning and teaching. Tlie careless use of words is anotlier 
aspect of this situation. Certain commonnesses among purposes, persons, 
and conditions do exist; and to the extent that these are demonstrable, 
it is quite correct to characterize good leaching in terms of specific acts, 
patterns of behavior, and genera! principle. Large unit assignments 
cannot be said to be ahvays better than short unit assignments, but it 
can be said that they arc better for certain purposes, persons, and con- 
ditions. The statement concerning learning by doing versus verbal 
learning is better stated tlius: learning b}- doing is usually better with 
beginnere, iininatiirc learners, and settli some dnll learners: Init serbal 
directions for learning are increasingly effective as lear.iers gain eviteri- 
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to yield inlormation helpful in undersianding why the teacher has come 
to do what he has done. The situation is somewhat further simplified too 
by the fact that one ordinarily directs attention not to a large group 
of teachers simultaneously, but to some individual teacher in a particular 
learning-teaching situation. The same statement applies, too, to the 
number of data-gathering devices that one might employ in any particular 
diagnosis. When one thinks of all possible data-gathering devices ap- 
plicable to all teachers and situations, the list is long, indeed, but when 
one thinks of those that one would ordinarily use with a single teacher, 
the list is not extensive. 

In studying the teacher at work, one tvill ordinarily begin with the 
more obvious and easily observable facts— such as the amount of control 
over tfie class situation; the amount of pupil attention, activity, and 
participation; the adequacy of the teacher's preparation, and the like— 
and proceed only later, and if necessary, to the more intricate analyses 
described in this chapter. It is fairly easy to observe whether the pupils 
are busy or attentive, whether the teacher is fairly well prepared, whether 
he has the situation well in hand; but these are only some of the easier 
first steps in analyzing a teaching-learning situation. Even where pupils 
arc reasonably attentive, they may not, however, learn much or as much 
as they should. This thought takes us back to the chapter on the evalua- 
tion of the educational product. But our problem here is to discover the 
respects in which the teacher is or is not effective, and if possible why 
the situation is as it is. In this part of the undertaking one usually begins 
by noting symptoms, and recalling past experiences svith similar situa- 
tions. The problem is to separate the incidental concomitants from the 
truly potent determiners of efficiency and inefficiency. The whole process 
may be summarized somewhat as follows; 


i. An evaluation of the teacher’s performance in relation to other factors in 
pupil growth 

' cmdency s-itistactory and unsatisfactory teaching 

fldiurc)*'^^ symptoms (things ordinarily associated with success and 

b. l!y recalling past experiences seith similar situations 

c. 15y studjing the situation 

^ efiicienCT^l'n modifying the circumstances assodated with 

etticicncy in some significant respect 

j Noiin^ the changes in icaclier cffidency and pupil growth (reevaluation) 


SnCTION 5 

I ROBLEMS INVOLVED IN COLLECTING ACCURATE DATA 
ABOUT TEACHERS AND TEACHING 

Problems involved in the study of teadicrs and teaching. We have been 
discussing in the immediately preceding section of this chapter the step*' 
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and devices such as asking questions, making assignments, guiding group 
discussion, helping individual pupils, and the like, divorced from the 
person or personality of the teachers. Such a definition neglects certain 
more inclusive patterns of behavior such as the , teacher’s personality, 
his characteristic reactions to children, his modes of responding to con- 
flicting situations and the like that appear to some to be of equal or 
even greater importance than those conventionally included in the term 
“method.” Whether this is as it should be or not seems very much open 
to question. In any case, at least two fairly serious objections have been 
raised to this dichotomy: ,(i) it is difficult to say where the behavior 
patterns that constitute one’s personality leave off and leaching methods 
begin; and (2) leaching methods are not good or bad in general, in and 
of themselves divorced from personalities. It has been frequently em- 
phasized that method must be considered in relation to purposes. We 
here emphasize the fact that methods must be considered in relation to 
persons and that it is difficult to draw any very hard and fast line between 
method and personality. In making this statement it is felt that if method 
were interpreted more broadly than is usually the case, learning would 
be facilitated. Methods and personality may be separated for purposes of 
discussion, but they must be consistently and harmoniously blended in 
the total teaching act. 

6. There is no clear conception of the relationship of the specific 
activities, behavior pattern, and performance of teachers and the controls 
over these, such as those found in background abilities, knowledges, skills, 
attitudes, ideals, and personal qualities. Any attempt to read the litera- 
ture in this field will reveal that the subject is approached differently by 
different persons. Some persons discussing the improvement of teaching 
seem always to talk about the specific acts and patterns of behavior that 
do or should characterize the teacher’s performance. Other persons seem 
more inclined to discuss the mental prerequisites to teaching efficiency 
such as knowledges, skills, altitudes, ideals, interests, and appreciations. 
Still others tend to discuss the improvement of teaching in terms of 
qualities of the person, such as consideraicness, intelligence, ethical 
standards, and the like. These approadies all have an important part in 
the improvement program, but they must be seen in their own inter- 
relatedness and in their relation to pupil growth. 

7. A final very difficult problem that arises in studying the teacher 
at work comes out of the whole-part relationship. There has been much 
criticism of the atomistic detailed analytical observation diaractcristic of 
conventional supervision, the tendency at limes to consider parts divorced 
from wholes. The parts of teaching will need very definite attention, but 
it will ordinarily be best to start with the tcadier as a functioning tvholc. 
and go later to part activities. A smooth functioning whole presupposes 
much more harmony in its parts, than is usually assumed in conventional 
supervision. The drawback to atomistic supervision was not that it con- 
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cnee, develop insight, or have the requisite intelligence to interpret 
verbal directions. Considerable evidence lies behind such statements. 
It is fairly safe to use even the word always in a few cases: the use of 
harsh, sarcastic language is always wrong when dealing with confused, 
frightened, or overly sensitive children— for that matter— with almost 
any and all children. Whether it is better to diagnose a situation before 
deiexmining on procedure, either for teaching or for punishment depends 
in part upon what one means by diagnosis. 

The errors to be avoided are careless use of language and too wide 
assumptions concerning similarity of aims, of persons, and of conditions 
in different situations. 


3. One of the particularly difficult problems in the study of teachers 
and leaching is that of getting down to specifics. Much of the discussion 
of teachers and teaching is in such very general terms that it is not so 
helpful as it should be. When we speak here of studying the teacher at 
work, as we frequently do in this volume, we are thinking, of the teacher 
as doing something: teaching, choosing learning experiences, guiding 
learning activities, and doing the many things that he will need to do to 
jiromoic pupil growth. These arc some of the specifics that we have in 
mind. When we turn from performance to the controls over performance, 
we have in mind other specifics, such as the specific knowledges, acts of 
judgment and skills, attitudes, ideals, appreciations, and qualities of the 
person that make for effective and ineffective performance. It is not an 
easy matter in the education of teachers to strike and keep a balance 
between performance and related background qualities, abilities, and 
competencies that condition performance. The discussion to follow means 
to do this and to get down to specifics. We shall not be content to discover 
merely whether a teacher is efficient or inefficient; but we shall wish to 
know, too, why he is so, and what accompanies or lies back of his per* 
onnancc. The writers consider this point an important one and the justi- 
fication of much that follows. 


\. There is constant confusion between observable facts and the infer- 
ences dravvm about these facts. Supervisors and administrators seldom 
ell what they actually sec in observing teaching, but tell how they feci 
about It. Many observers purporting to describe their "personal experi- 
ence. actually relate instead, tlieir opinions about that experience. A few 
cxtremclv uncriiiral persons in good faith relate as observed things which 

t T given situation. This is 

bnsicillj a problem of evidence. The reader is referred to extended dis- 
aission m the first cchtion of this volume.- and to texts discussing 
methods of logic and of inquiry. 

5. Another vor,’ interesting problem thttt arises in studying teachers 
and tcachtng ts that growing out of the dchnition of method. Conven- 
t.onally, method has been treatetl as a special assortment of means, tricks. 


•* Harr, ritirion. and nmeeVner, oft. ril. 
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V. Interviews, Questionnaires, and Inventories 

VI. Measures of Pupil Growth 

The choice of data-gathering devices. Many different data-gathering 
devices will be described in the materials to follow. Ordinarily only a 
limited few of these devices will be used at any one time or in any one 
learning-teaching situation. The following three suggestions may assist 
in choosing appropriate data-gathering devices: 

1. The device should fit the purpose for which it is to be used. As has 
already been said, one may desire (i) to secure either a general picture 
of the situation in a number of schools, school systems or states as in a 
survey, or detailed information relative to an exceptional case of in- 
effective performance as in a program of individualized assistance; (2) 
to study performance or to study teacher factors conditioning perfor- 
mance; or (3) to accomplish some temporary short-time purpose or some 
more remote goal of reconstruction. The choice of instruments will de- 
pend on these purposes. 

2. The devices should provide data of the desired degree of accuracy. 
Sometimes the need is for very accurate data; at other times estimates, 
guesses, and approximations will suffice. By and large there are very many 
more instances in life in which one relics upon estimates, guesses, anti 
approximations than there are cases demanding precise measurement. 
In general the devices employed in collecting data relative to the teaciters 
should reach the same standards of accuracy expected in other areas of 
measurement and evaluation.-- 

3. The device should be in keeping ivith the limitations placed by the 
immediate learning-teaching situation. Tlicrc arc limitations of time, 
money and energ)*; and there arc limitations imposed by the altitudes of 
tliosc concerned and by the availability of help and materials. All of 
these will circumsCTibe what one may choose to do in a jjarticular 
Icarning-tcacliing situation. 
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siclered parts (for we will always need to consider parts if we are 
not to talk in the \aguest generalities), but that it considered parts 
divorced from wholes. More consideration of parts in relation to the 
larger functioning whole would help to remove some misplaced effort. 
We shall at times talk about parts of the total teaching act, but we 
hope always with the larger whole of which these are a part clearly 
in mind. 


SECTION 6 

CHOOSING APPROPRIATE DATA-GATHERING DEVICES 


Types of data*gathering devices. There are many different kinds of 
data-gathering devices such as tests, rating scales, check-lists, mechanical 
measuring and recording devices, stenographic reports, interviews, and 
questionnaires that may be employed in studying teaching and the 
teacher s contribution to learning and pupil growth. A list of these 
is given below. 


A List of Data-Gatherinc Devices Ordinarily Used 
IN Studying Tfachcrs and Teaching 

1 . Check-Lists 

A. Question check-lists 

B. Activity check-lists 


II. Other Types of Records and Recording Devices 

A. Written records of various sorts 

1. Stenographic reports 

2. Diary records 

3. Anecdotal records , 

B. Mechanical recording devices 

1. Time-recording devices 

2. Sound recording 

3 - The sound motion picture 

C. Personal data records 

training: institutional and non-institutional 
, ^ . ^P^^nce: professional experience, non-professional 

cxtra-teadiing experiences 

health, academic achievement, intelligence, emo- 
tional stability, and general cultural background 
HI. Rating Scales 


A. Point scales 

B. Quality scales 

C. Diagnostic scales 

D. Graphic scales 

E. Human scales 

F. Conduct scales 


ly. Tests 

A. Grosvth and achic\-emcnt tests 

B. Intelligence tests 

C. Tests of teaching aptitude 

D. Tests of character, personality, etc. 
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Another check-list of a somewhat different character proposes criteria 
for each of four areas of competency. Excerpts from two check-lists of 
this type are given below: 

The Teacher as Counselor and Fnend of Adolescents 

1. Does the teacher show interest and initiative in learning to knotv pupils 
as individuals? 

2. Does the teacher make full use of school and community resources for 
gathering information about pupils and in helping them? 

g. Has the teacher made friends with her pupils; has she gained their re- 
spect and confidence? 

4. Is the teacher flexible and resourceful in meeting individual needs and 
in encouraging pupil growth? 

5. Does the teacher seek and gain the interest and cooperation of other 
individuals or groups (in school and community) in helping the indi- 
vidual pupil? 

6. Is the teacher generous in giving extra help to individuals? 

7. Is the teacher helpful to individual pupils through effective leadership 
in extracurricular activities? 

The Teacher as ti Member of a Community 

1. In what community activities is the teacher now participating? 

2. Is the teacher willing to assume responsibility? 

3. Is the teacher generous in giving credit for the contributions of others? 

4. Is the teacher willing to compromise and accept differences? 

5. Is the teacher professionally minded, objective and free from petty per* 
sonal differences, gossip, etc.? 

6. Do the townspeople like and respect the teacher? 

7. Does the teacher find her recreational life in the community? 

8. Does the teacher recognize and use the contributions of citizens and 
community groups in the school program? 

Such lists are, obviously, quite subjective; but they have accomplished, 
nevertheless, certain very desirable purposes: (1) they have made super- 
visors conscious of the necessity for developing criteria for the evaluation 
of leaching; (2) they have tended to introduce a certain amount of 
uniformity into the study of teaching; and (3) they have supplied teachers 
with guides for their own self-improvcmcnt. To get the best results from 
the use of such devices tliey must be considered, hotvever, in their proper 
frame of reference. In many instances this frame of reference tvill be the 
steps in diagnostic thinking already referred to in Chapter IV, pages 
» 3 »*i 33 . Such lists will have meaning only as they are considered a phase 
of the larger diagnostic process. They are never mechanized substitutes 
for good thinking and arc never fixctl in their application. Then, too, 
the usefulness of such lists will be greatly augmented when the reports 
arc accompanied by the data upon which the answers to the several 
questions are based. For a review of the literature on chcck-Iisis, particu- 
larly that concerning attempts to dcsrlop objective critcrh, the reader 
is referred to tlic first edition of this book,=’ 

=« I)c\cIoi>ctl l»> llic suill of llic Dcfwniiicm of lUIucatioii. thiivcrdcy of tVhronu'n. 

sjnarr. Hurton, and llruccV-ncr. of*, eit.. pp. 59»-433- 
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as groups of questions to be answered either yes or no or as lists of 
activities to be checked as either present or absent. 

Examples 0/ question lists. An example of one of the relatively recent 
lists is given below in the excerpt reproduced from Pistor’s rating sheet 
for practicing democracy in the classroom. The questions are grouped 
into twelve categories as follows: 

1. Curriculum Opportunities 

2. Selecting and Planning Classwork 

3. Personal Relationships of Pupils 

4. Relationships with Community 

5. Discussion and Class-Conference Periods 

6. Silent-Reading and Directed-Study Periods 

7. Construction and Experimentation Periods 

8. Appreciation and Creative-Work Periods 

9. Drill and Practice Periods 

10. Recreation and Game Periods 

11. Routine Affairs and Maintenance Work 

12. Organization of Classroom hfaierials 


An excerpt illustrating the questions asked is given below: 

? £ 
g ft. 

5. Personal Relationships of Pupils ^ | 

a. Do the pupils seem to be happy and successful in 

their work? i ^ 

b. Do the children know the achievements, interests, 
and ambitions of each other well enough to sense 

that they belong to a group? i, 2 

e. Are the children developing a concern for the 

welfare of all others? 1 2 

d. Do they respect each member of the class as a 

responsible co-worker? 1 2 

e. Are the pupils encouraged to communicate freely 
so they may share their ideas, discuss their plans, 

and evaluate their results? , , 3 

/. Do all of the children have opportunity to lead 

m some activity part of the time? i 2 

g. Are the pupil! courteous and iriendly in their re- 

lationships with others? ^ 2 

h. Do the chiidreb consider the teacher' an efficient 

and Iriendly guide ol the group as well as a com- 
petent instructor? 

i. Do the pupils continue to work It^ly when ihe ' ^ 

principal or the supervisor visits the class? i s 

'■ me <•> efficiently when 

the lead, er eaves the group or the classroom? . . i a 

lotal Value of this Seaion 


^ O ^ 


S 4 5 


3 4 5 
3 4 6 


3 4 5 


3 4 5 
345 
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345 
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Supervised study 

14. Undirected study 

>5- Planning for, or reporting on, excursions to study local affairs 

iG. Written review, or preview, to test pupils’ knowledge 

17. Others such as 

III. Presentation of subject-matter 

1. Subject-matter taught as geography, history, civics, and so forth 

2. Unified, correlated course in social studies emphasizing subject-matter 

3. Activity units, no subject emphasized 


IV. Type 


5- 

6 . 


7- 


of assignment 

No advance assignment given 

Further work on problems In a unit already assigned. 

Study certain pages or chapters in one text only 
Study of several texts and sources according to teacher prepared plan 
a no motivation obsert'ed. b motivation by teacher ob- 

served 

Creative activity projects (surveys, etc.) brought in by teacher 
Creative activities planned by pupils for execution, guided by teacher 
Others such as 


V. Unit of instruction 

t. A unit of work stated and completed in a single period 

2. Series of unrelated activities, not a unit 

3. Long study unit such as contracts, Morrison units, etc. 

4. Others such as 

VI. Class oiganization 

1. Class as a whole 

3. Pupils in groups 

3. Complete individualization of pupils’ work 

4. Any combination of i, 2, and 3 

5, Others such as 

VII. Equipment and materials used in this class observed 

1. Furniture and fixtures 

A. Blackboard 

B. Bulletin board 

C. Special cabinets and filing cases for slide, maps, etc. 

D. Cupboards for tools, materials 

E. Immovable seat desk units 

F. Movable single desk units 

G. Tables for two or more 

2. Books, periodicals, and papers 

A. Almanac 

B. Encyclopedia 

0. Children's general 

b. Historical 

C. Yearbooks 

a. Statesmen 

........ b. American 

D. Collateral readings, list approximate number 

a. Biographies 

Geographical readers 
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Activity dieck-lists. A slightly dilFerent approach has been made by 
Brueckner and others through what may be called the activity check-list. 
The conventional type of evaluation is likely to be highly subjective. In 
the first place, the judgments about the things observed are often based 
upon partial data, estimates, and guesses rather than exact data. The 
vocabulary employed in recording the observations frequently fails too 
to distinguish between inference and observable fact. The result is fre- 
quently a highly subjective evaluation. The idea behind the activity 
check-list is that the evaluation and improvement of teaching might be 
enhanced if the descriptive facts in the case were first recorded as objec- 
ti\ely as possible, and then the interpretation of these facts made a 
separate operation. Activity check-lists such as these are presumably more 
objective than the question lists referred to above. One of Brueckner’s 
activity check-lists on recording facts about lessons in the social studies 
is reproduced on pages 346-347. 

A Survey or Instructional Practices and Materials Used in Observed 
Lessons m the Social Studies in Grades 6, 7 and 8 

City Grade Observed 

Years of Experience of Teacher Number of Pupils in Class 

Teacher’s Training: Normal or T. C.. i, 2. 3. 4. College or University 1. 2, 3, 4. 5 - 
Directions: Observer please check items below as seen in one social-studies les- 
son in grades 6, 7, 8. Space is provided for addition of items that seem vital. 

I. Objectives (Check one most apparent) 

*• determine how completely pupils have mastered facts in text 

To develop effective habits and methods of study 

3 - To detelop understanding of current social order 

I^i'iding and using facts for development of topic in unit 

5 - To develop interest of pupils in social study through activities 

planned and executed by pupils under teacher guidance 
6. Others such as 

II . Instructional procedures used (Check all those occurring) 

*' Dbcussion by teacher such as overview, preview, etc. 

*• Lxtensive questioning by teacher 

personal experiences related to topic 

dlustrates topic by retercnce to personal experience 

Seneral principles to local study situation (Constant 

Dramatization o[ materials studied 

I “"tier formally adopted rules 

o. Discussion of current events 

«>->Iied independently 

‘D- Visual Stimuli presented * ^ 

"■ activities involving mechanical devices (Radio, Instruments. 

*"• Construction of models, mountings, other items 

rrepared hs Leo I. lUuccKncr. I'lorcswr of Education. University of Minnesota. 
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sumed by each,^^ they are referred to as quantitative. In activity check- 
lists such as those described above, evaluation is distinguished from fact- 
finding and recording; the evaluation is treated, as it should be, as a 
separate operation. 

Studies of the validity, reliability, and objectivity of activity analyses. 
Barr initiated, some twenty years ago, a series of studies of the validity, 
reliability, and objectivity of the activity method of studying teaching. 
Sigurdson and Struck working under his direction made the first 
studies of the reliability of the activity method. Sigurdson’s study was 
based upon five consecutive visits to each of seventeen teachers; Struck s 
upon five consecutive visits to twenty-one teachers. From an analysis of 
the data collected in these two studies it seemed that the teacher's per- 
formance may be highly variable and that activity analyses based upon 
single observations of teaching such as those made in these investigations 
may provide quite unreliable indices of what a teacher may do at other 
times and under different circumstances. The findings emphasize the fact 
that reliable samples of teaching are seldom secured from a single short 
visit. 

Schoonover*® and Midthun** conducted studies of the objectivity of 
the activity analysis method. In one of these the agreement in observa- 
tions of a single teacher by a number of people using the same check-list 
and all observing the same teacher at the same time was studied; in the 
other, the agreement in the conclusions derived relative to a number of 
different teachers by two observers using the same check-list and simulta- 
neously observing the same teacher was studied. The first procedure gives 
a fairly accurate picture of what a number of observers will do when 
observing the work of a particular teacher; ihc second procedure gnes 
a fairly accurate picture of what two or more observers will do when 
observing the work of many different teachers. 

Although the results from the two studies were by no means in perfect 
agreement they were sufficiently in accord to indicate approximately the 
amount of agreement to expect from observations made under the condi- 
tions under which these were made. The higher coefficients of objectivity 
were found in items of the more detailed sort expressed in terms of 
specific teacher and pupil activities; the lower coefficients tverc found 


=rL. J. Brueckner, ‘The Value of a Time Anal>-s 5 s of Classroom Activity as a Super- 
visory Technique," Elementary School Journal, Vol. 25 (March. 1925) , pp. 518-521. 

J. Hughes, ••Time Anal)-sis of Activity in High School Plnsics.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Method, Vol. 7 (November. 1927). pp- 75 -^- 

58 Sigurd Sigurdson. The Reliability of the ActitnUes Check-List for the Study and 
Improvement of Teaching. Bachelor of Arts Tlicsis. University of tVisconsin. 1929. 

29 L. A. Struck. The Reliability of the AetMties Check-List, M.ister's Thesis. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1929. . . . , 

WA. r. Schoonover. A Study of the Obfeclnnly of a Teachers Check-List. Iknchclor 
of Philosophy Thesis. Univcrsil) of Wisconsin. 19=7-. . , 

31 M \ Mhkhim The Objeetii’itv of an Check-Lnt for the Muilt and 

Improi-emcnt of Teaching. .Master's Thesis. Unhersil} of AVisconsin. ig2<^. 
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c. N-iUonal and state government bulletins 

d. Historical documents 

e. Historical fiction 
/. Historical plays 
g. Source boots 

fi. Supplementary sets of texts 
j. Workbooks or outline note-books 

List below titles o£ all periodicals and newspapers used 

3. Maps, charts, atlases 

Maps 

a. Globes 

b. American series 

c. Political physical wall maps 

d. Slated outline maps 

e. Desk outline maps 

11 . Atlases 

a. Historical 

b. Geographical 

c. Charts and tables or graphs not in textbooU 

4. Visual aids 

A. Topical collections ot illustrations and clipping 

B. Slides, films, etc. 

C. Booklets, steamship and railway folders 

D. Mounted wall pictures 

E. Mimeographed sheets and outlines 

F. Others such as 

5. Unusual auditory exercises 

A. Radio prc^ram 

B. Phonograph records 

C. Talks by experts, lectures, etc. 

D. Others such as 

6. Supplies 

Cardboard Sot construction 

B. Cardboard for mounting 

C. Soap, plastic clay, or other material for modeling 

D. Chart and graph paper 

E. Drawing materials 

F. Others such as 

7. Economic and industrial exhibits 

A. Minerals and rock collections 

B. Economic and industrial specimens 

C. Raw textile materials 

D. Manufactured textiles 

E. Others such as 

Check-lists such as these arc meant simply to supply a convenient means 
of collecting data judged to be significant about the happenings in a 
learning-teaching situation. When these lists are employed to indicate 
merely the presence or absence o£ some important activity, they are re- 
ferred to as qualitative; when the records are extended to include both 
the frequency with which the various activities occur and the time con- 
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It seems dear from this and other studies that the teadiing act must 
be highly varied. We have emphasized here the fact that purposes, 
persons, and conditions may diifer greatly from situation to situation. 
To the extent that the purposes, persons, and conditions may be assumed 
to be similar from situation to situation, one should expect constancy in 
what is good teaching from one situation to another. Only when such 
uniformity is assumed can constancy in the teaching performance be 
expected. 

The personal interpretation of objective data. The introduction of 
objective data-gathering devices in the field of teacher study has brought 
about certain misconceptions, tlie most dangerous of which is probably 
the one that has arisen out of the confusion of validity and objectivity. 
Suppose, for example, that the following facts have been collected about a 
given recitation or activity: the recitation started one minute late; the 
teacher spent ten minutes of a sixty-minute period in making an assign- 
ment, thirty minutes in discussion, and twenty minutes in supervised 
study; in the thirty minutes’ discussion the teacher talked twenty minutes 
and the pupils ten minutes; he asked twenty-three fact and seven thought 
questions, and he lectured for ten minutes. He made three mistakes in 
English and two errors of fact; the pupils made five uncorrected mistakes 
of fact; he corrected one erroneous pupil response and repealed twelve 
pupil responses. Was the teacher a good teacher? 

Now the point of this illustration is that the collection of data about 
teaching is one thing and the evaluation of these data another. In not 
a few cases supervisors who may have exercised great care in collecting 
data give only a very biased personal evaluation of them. It may, for 
example, be a recorded fact that the teacher used 73 per cent of the 
class period, and the pupils 27 per cent during one short period of 
observation. Is the teacher a good teacher? Aside from the fact that 
good teaching is made up of many things well done, not a few super- 
visors might decide that, since the data arc objective, they must be valid. 
^Vh^Ie it is generally recognized that tlicre is loo much teacher talk and 
too little pupil activity in classrooms, the excessive amount of teadier 
talk may have been in this instance wholly justified. We were speaking a 
few moments ago of activity analyses. An activity analysis merely indicates 
what teachers do; it docs not indicate the quality or appropriateness of 
this activity. The data may be objective, but if the supervisors' evaluation 
is personally biased, verj’* erroneous conclusions may be drawn. Tims 
supervisors may make very erroneous evaluations on the basis of objective 
data. 

The use of principles in cs-aluaiing teadiing. The problem of devising 
criicri.-! for judging teaching is. as has already been said, a most dimculi 
and important one. After due consideration, many people have thought 
that it might be better to attempt such evaluation in terms of principles 
rather than in terms of activities. This approach is particularly important 
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among the vaguely worded items, sucli as use of pupil expertences, 
humanized subject-matter, character of the assignment, and so forth. 
As far as these data are reliable, it would seem that the objectivity of 
activity analyses such as these may depend upon (i) the precision of the 
definition of the activity to be observed, (2) the amount of training and 
skill of the observers, and (3) the number of items simultaneously 
observed. 

Barr studied the validity of activity analyses.” In an extensive study 
of forty-seven poor and forty-seven good teachers of history, civics, and 
geography, at junior and senior high-school level, he attempted to collect 
data on the validity of the activity method. The details of the investiga- 
tion cannot be repeated here; in general, however, the results of the in- 
vestigation would seem to indicate that while there were doubtless factors 
contributing to success and failure in teaching, no critical factors w’ere 
discovered which always distinguished the activities of good tcaclicrs from 
those of poor teachers. These findings seemed to apply to both the quali- 
tative and quantitative differences in the teaching performances of good 
and of poor teachers. 

The above findings need careful interpretation. In the first place the 
fact should be emphasized that the activities here studied arc of the very 
detailed sort. The study does not refer to general methods, or to the 
more inclusive type of teaching procedures. In the second place it seems 
that specific acts, such as these, are not good or bad in general but may 
be good for certain purposes, persons, and conditions. These studies 
neglected the appropriateness aspects of leaching activities. When activi- 
ties are averaged, as they were in this study, without regard to the pur- 
poses and conditions giving rise to them, there is a tendency for those of 
good teachers to average out with about the same frequencies as those of 
poor teachers. This fact should be kept in mind in interpreting the 
results. 

The low correlations found in this investigation between the items 
studied and estimates of teaching success may have arisen from any one 
or all of three facts: (i) the evaluations in this study, as in other studies, 
are subject to many errors of measurement, sampling, and recording; 
(2) small units of teaching, such as a single teaching act, must necessarily 
contribute small amounts of gain to the total teaching act. and (3) 
activity analyses such as this neglect, as has been said, the appropriate- 
ness aspect of the activities studied. 

The appropriateness of an act is quite as important as its frequency or 
duration. An act in place at one time may be quite out of place at another 
time. The worth.whlleness of an activity can really be determined only 
when the conditions calling it forth are known. This fact, and the others 
pven above, doubtless explain the low correlations between time and 
frequency facts, and teaching sucttss. 

33 Barr, op. cit. 
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trated as follows. Let us suppose that we have experimentally determined 
that, everything else being equal, subject-matter functionally taught is 
longest retained. We now want to apply this principle to teaching. IVhat 
does the teacher do who teaches subject-matter functionally? If the evalu- 
ation is to be based on objective data, the observer will doubtless answer 
this question by turning to activity analyses such as those described 
earlier in this chapter. In the absence of such definition the meaningful- 
ness of important principles of learning and teaching may be greatly 
impaired. 

The importance of knowing results. It is easy to see from the foregoing 
discussion that the evaluation of teaching is an exceedingly complex 
activity. A number of precautions have been suggested. Even with the 
most meticulous application of these precautions many mistakes will be 
made. With this thought in mind, the authors would like to emphasize 
again the importance of observing teacher and pupil activities in relation 
to educational outcomes as well as with reference to purposes, principles, 
and the limiting aspects of the situation. In the last analysis, those activi- 
ties are good, broadly conceived, that get good results regardless of prior 
judgments made on the basis of principles and other criteria. This state- 
ment is meant in no way to minimize the importance of educational 
criteria as guides in evaluating teaching, but merely to suggest their in- 
termediary position. In practice it is exceedingly important that teachers 
and supervisors be able in a measure to anticipate the results that they 
wish to achieve and to determine the best ways of achieving them. The 
vehicle of all such anticipations will be found in the generalizations that 
grow out of science, philosophy, and past experiences with similar situa- 
tions. The purpose of the whole science and philosophy of education is to 
build up such a body of facts and principles. The reader may recall from 
Chapter IV the sequence of mental operations outlined there for studying 
the factors conditioning pupil growth and achievement. The first step, as 
well as the last step, in this sequence is the evaluation of pupil growth 
and achievement. Somewhere between these first and last steps, in study- 
ing the teaching-learning situation, the evaluator will formulate hy- 
potheses relative to the factors associated with pupil growth and achieve- 
ment in particular learning and teaching situations. These hypotheses 
should be formulated in the light of what is known about the situation 
at hand and the generalizations formed from past experiences with 
similar situations. With these facts and generalizations in mind, an im- 
provement program may be projected. The ultimate measure, however, 
of the effectiveness of the improvement program is not whether it con- 
forms to previously derived facts and generalizations but whether it 
induces the desired changes in the particular situation to wiiich it is 
applied. Between the first and last steps of this process many judgments 
u’ill have been reached; important as these arc, they constiuitc merely 
an intermediary’ step in the ev-aluation-improvcment process. 
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because much o£ our educational liieraturc, whether of a personal, scien- 
tific, or philosophical character, eventually becomes a summary of gener- 
alizations, principles and theories. The principle is a powerful tool of 
analysis built upon the common elements in learning and teaching situa- 
tions. Time and again the authors of this volume have emphasized prin- 
ciples of one sort or another as controls over practice. A very large 
number of principles relating to some of the more inclusive aspects of 
educational leadership arc suggested and enumerated in Chapter 11 ; 
those to pupil growth, in Chapter VII; and certain important principles 
relating to teacher growth, in Chapter I. Any one of a number of good 
books on learning and teaching mciliods will be found to supply (even 
though not always specificallv labeled as such) lists of important prin- 
ciples of learning and teaching. The reader is specifically referred to 
the following; 


Burton, \V. H., The Gxiidance of Learning Acthities (New York. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1944). 

Gates, Arthur I., and others. Educational Psychology (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1940). 

pRESSEY, Sidney, and Robinson, Francis P., Psychology and the New Educatiou 
(ResTsed edition, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944) . 


Some precautions that should be taken hi the use of principles. Impor- 
tant as is the principles approach to the study of learning and teacliing 
methods, there are certain precautions that those using this almost 
universal approach to education should take. 

In the first place principles supply only one control over practice. 
Other controls will be found in the purposes of education and the im- 
mediate learning-teaching situation. This is no criticism of the principles 
approach, but merely one of the precautions that needs to be taken when 
this approach is used. 

Secondly, the principles employed in the study of learning and teaching 
procedure should be known to be valid. The books just cited above con- 
tain many such validated principles. The more technical publications of 
education contain many more such principles. The reader Is referred 
particularly to such publications as the Review of Educational Research, 
Ihe Encyclopedia of Educational Research, the Journal of Educational 
Research the Journal of Experimental Education, the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, the Elementary School Journal, and the School 
Review. . 


Finally, those who use principles should always remember that a prin- 
ciple IS merely a verbal summary ot an observed uniformity in nature. 
Being a verbal summary it is always subject to the limitation of such 
summaries. Words, as is now commonly recognized, may have many 
different meanings at different times and places and with different 
persons. The difficulty is in part one ol language and in part one of 
knowing what is implied by the language used. The point may be illus- 
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8:15. . .Teacher continues questions, calling on volunteers. 

8:17. . .Joseph starts discussion on free education in Wisconsin. Pupil talks and 
. asks questions of the rest of the class. Teacher takes seat in rear of room, ' 
where he sits quietly and attentively. 

8:20.. .Teacher interrupts to restate pupils' questions. Class can’t answer ques- 
tion. Teacher said he didn't know until he looked it up. 

8:22. . .Teacher asks permission to ask question. 

8:25.. .^eacher suggests that Mr. C. not be called upon so frequently. 


The chief advantage of the diary method is that it retains the element 
of continuity in the data recorded. This factor is frequently important. 
The data must still, however, be evaluated after they have been collected. 

Anecdotal records. Much has been written in recent years about anec- 
dotal records. As in diary or any partial record of the happening ob- 
served, there is always a large amount of personal judgment in the choice 
of items to record. One of the most useful of the more recent records is 
that developed by the staff of the College of Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio.*® This form starts out by supplying a plan 
for gathering facts on which to base a description of the learning- 
teaching situation. The importance of knowing the situation has already 
been emphasized in an earlier section of this chapter. Then after a brief 
statement of the nature and use of the record form, the authors supply 
aTist of questions directing the observers’ attention to important aspects 
of the events observed and also supply ruled space for recording anecdotal 
evidence for three observations under each of eight major headings as 
follows: (1) the material of instruction; (2) purposes; (3) methods; (4) 
effectiveness; (5) pupil problems; (6) use of community resources; (7) 
fostering of democratic attitudes and relationships; and (8) unique 
competencies suggested by the field of specialization. These materials are 
then followed by a fairly detailed summary statement of the teacher’s 
philosophy of teaching. The form is an admirable attempt to think more 
systematically than is usually done about the complexities of teaching. 

Time-chart records. A time chart is a device for recording seriatim the 
amount'of time. given to the t'arious activities of the class period, such 
as the assignment, the teacher’s questions, the pupils’ responses, the use 
of visual aids, supervised study, tests, the pupils’ quizzes, and so forth. 
The form used by Barr®* in studying the activities of teachers of the 
social studies is reproduced in Charts I and II, pages 408-409 of the first 
edition of this volume. The use of the time-chart should assist super- 
visors in the preparation of detailed time summaries of the actual hap- 
penings of the class period. This technique is of value where more 
adequate recording devices are not available. 


38Tlie Ohio Tcadung Record. Anecdoia^ nUtion, O- 

lumtnjs. Ohio. CotJege o( Ediication. Ohio Stale Univeroty. ton). 

Sec also L. L. Jarsic and Mark Ellinffwn. A Handbook on the Aneedotot Itehnvtor 
Journal (Cliicaco. Uniser^it) of ChicapJ Press, igjo) „ 

89 A. S. Rarr. /fn Introthictian to the SnmUfic Study of Suprnwon (Sew %ork. 0. 
Appicton-Cennus Coiopatu. Inc., 1931 )- 
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OTHER TYPES OF RECORDS AND RECORDING DEVICES 

The use of recording devices. Long before check-lists were employed 
in recording the happenings of the classroom, supervisors were accus- 
tomed to making written notes for tliis purpose. As the demands for 
more accurate information grew, these written reports included more and 
more of the happenings of the recitation until a number of fairly elab- 
orate recording devices came into use. The most elaborate of these is the 
stenographic report; a somewhat less elaborate and more practical device 
is the ivritten diary. In many instances stenographic reports and diary 
records were supplemented by samples of the written materials prepared 
by teachers from time to time, such as unit and lesson assignments, teach- 
ing outlines, study helps, and examination questions. All in all, such 
materials provide valuable means of gathering w’orth-while information 
about the teacher at work and warrant more general use. 

The use of the stenographic report. Many persons have used the steno- 
graphic method of recording the events of the class period. Hosic” 
employed this technique in studying the content of lessons taught by 
teachers of literature. Barr** employed the technique in making records 
of the work of teachers of the social studies and in recording the inter- 
views of supervisors in training.** A convenient collection of such reports 
of lessons can be found in a report of the Efficiency Committee of the 
Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers Association.” 

Dtary records of teaching. A second device used somewhat extensively 
happenings of the class period 
e my recor . In a diary record the happenings of the class period 
merely recorded seriatim as a kind of running account of events. An 

amp c o sue a record of a portion of a class discussion in ninth-grade 
civics IS given here.®^ 

A Diarv Record of a Portion of a Recitation in Ninth-Grade Civics 

svhere he works quietly for 

8 : 1 1 Bell rinir, S P"P‘'' Become quiet anti begin work, 

8:.3... Teacher comments brieHy, PnpU volunteers some new information. 

liom^NTif; Tn™ '""‘“"S’ Contributions to Ednca- 

tersity, 19 a, ) . ' Pubhmtions. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

3* Barr, op. cit. 

'’Biting the Teacher at Work 

the " 

a. This report was toilowerCfote Co-- -gaS)- 
many volunteer contributions and frequent^ of "n discussion. There svere 

period was Mlowed by a snperTili TdTpS.^ 
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facts relating to the training and experience of teachers, both in and out 
of school; data relating to special interests, aptitudes and capacities; 
health data and the like. Data of these sorts are frequently helpful in 
supplying important information relative to the teacher’s background. 

SECTION 9 
RATING SCALES 

The use of rating scales in studying the teacher at work. Thus far we 
have discussed three types of data-gathcring devices: (i) check-lists; (2) 
■written records of various sorts; and (3) mechanical measuring and 
recording devices. Yet another observational device, somewhat different 
from those already discussed in this chapter, is the ordinary teacher-rating 
scale. This device was employed -long before many of the new-type devices 
described above were devised. Because of their association with their 
administrative uses, rating scales are not generally regarded as instru- 
ments of improvement; but they can be a source of much valuable 
assistance in this respect when properly used. Rating scales, like all other 
data-gathering devices discussed in this chapter, are best employed when 
cooperatively developed and applied. At no time in this discussion are 
we thinking of the conventional, administrative, applied-from-without 
type of evaluation. This point is discussed at some length near the end 
of this chapter. 

Types of rating scales now in use. There are six types of rating scales 
now in general use for evaluating the efficiency of teachers; (i) point 
scales; (2) graphic scales; (g) diagnostic scales; (4) quality scales; (5) 
man-to-man comparison scales; and (6) conduct or performance scales. 
Because of the importance of these several instruments in studying the 
teacher at work, each kind will be described briefly; the reader should 
relate each in turn to the four approaclies to evaluation discussed earlier 
in the chapter, namely, the mental prerequisites approach, the qualities 
of the person approach, the performance approach, and the pupil change 
approach. Professional educators arc not always agreed as to where the 
emphasis should be placed in evaluation, whether upon the situation, 
the person, the performance, or tlie results. lYe believe, however, that 
all are important and need careful investigation. It is quite clear in the 
illustrative material to follow as well as that which has preceded, tliat 
the emphasis upon these different aspects of the learning-teaching situa- 
tion varies. A summary of the aspects of teaching most frequently con- 
sidered in such scales is presented in the table on pages 360-361. 
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The use of sound and sound-motion recording devices. One of the 
most interesting recent developments in the gathering of data is the use 
of sound and sound-motion recording devices.*® Reference has already 
been made to the use of stenographic reports and other devices for 
recording the happenings of the class period. The use of sound and 
sound-motion recording devices is merely one more step in the direction 
of securing more adequate records of teacher and pupil activities in 
concrete learning and teaching situations. 

Few persons who have not attempted to make studies of teaching have 
any appreciation of its complexity and elusiveness. The evaluation of 
teaching really involves a threefold operation: (i) the securing of ade- 
quate records of the purposes and conditions that prevail in the learn- 
ing-teaching situation under consideration, (2) the collection of reliable 
data relative to teacher and pupil activities, and (3) the evaluation of the 
data collected. When sound-recording instruments and combinations of 
sound and motion-recording devices are employed in making records 
of teaching, they do solve quite satisfactorily the problem of getting per- 
manent and accurate records of what takes place, that is, as far as 
observable behavior is concerned; but they do not solve the problem 
of evaluation. In the older set-up the evaluator had to record, analyze, 
and evaluate the happenings simultaneously and in a complex situation; 
with many things taking place in rapid succession that was a difficult 
assignment. With the sound record or the sound picture, teachers and 
supervisors can analy2e and evaluate the events associated with learning 
and teaching in a more leisurely fashion. Many schools cannot as yet 

ord such equipment, but when such records are made they can be 
mined in detail and as often as necessary by those concerned. The 
e,nhH r"l' subjectively or through the application of 

the e criteria. If one does the evaluating purely subjectively, then 
evaluations are subject to all of the limitations of this method. 

the r ’’’ T" thonght that with such records 

contuse thm"'!h‘’' evaluating teaching had been wholly solved. They 
of facts' and ( 1''° ^ (*) observing and recording 

of .“citinf of the events observed. The evaluation 

Records^r.r'‘'",t'''“’'/‘’‘'‘’“““ complex activity. 

Tluts far IT equipment of the teacher, 

da a rcTa i" r "T°'' """ means of gathering 

earnin' “ eonditions. and happenings in specific 

an“dTro:r*::i 

documentary in character, Lt wiU h^foundt Principally 

most srhnnl ® tound m the personnel records ol 

most school systems. These data may include a very large assortment of 

«A. S. Barr and C. D. Tavne ‘Th». it.. c . ^ 

Study and Improvement of Tearhin»'* t. * Sound Recording Equipment in the 
(March. 1936) , pp. 279-286 ^ Experimental Education, Vol. 4 
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A TVI’ICAL POINT SC\LE 

Barr, An Introdiiciton to the Scientific Stidy of Classroom Sufirnnsion (New York, 1 ), Appleton- 
Century Company. Inc., rgji). pp- 312*513. 
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A Composite View of the Qualities Essfatiai. to Teaching Success 
Based upon an Analysis of 2og Rating Scales • 

Frequency 


I. Classroom Management (general) (7, 97, iig, 148, 152) 205 

1. Attention to physical conditions 

Heat (45, 167, 171) 48 

a. Light (68, 160, 175) 49 

b. Ventilation (42, 145, 150) 58 

2. Housekeeping and appearance of room (7,97, 119. 148, 152) 173 

3. Discipline (6, 137, 138, 179. 184, 188) 160 

4. Economy of time (50) 3I 

5. Records and reports (43, 70) 67 

G. Attention to routine matters (31, 162, 183, 197) 72 


H. Instniciioral Skill (general) (1,47,89. 118. 133. 143, 157, igS) . 

1. Selection and organization of subject-matter (4, 87, 1G5) .. 

2. Definiteness of aim (15, 109. 161) 

3. Skill in assignment (14, 127, 128, 174) 

4. Attention to individual needs (26, 182) 

5. Skill in motivating work (27, 131) 

6. Skill in questioning (25, 194) 

7. Skill in directing study (30. 199) 

8. Skill in stimulating thought (49) 

9. Daily preparation (lesson planning) (21,52,154,192) .... 

10. Skill in presenting subject-matter (60. 87) 

1 1 . Pupil interest and attention (91) 

12. Pupil participation (56,176) ! 

13. Attitudes of pupils (75,76,181) 

14. Results (in one form or another) (51. 22. 29, 4,, g# m, 

126. 140, 147, 153. 159, ,89) 


37 ' 

‘77 

110 

118 

70 

78 

72 

C5 

35 

116 

54 

S 2 

38 

56 

305 


III. Personal Fitness for Teaching (general) (5. ,8, 33, 88, 117, 125, 

lag, Ha, 149, 180) == ' f 

1. Aauraq (carefulness, definiteness, thoroughness) (54, 180) 37 

a. Adaptability (48, 65) ° ' ' 5' 

3. Attitude toward criticism (67) [ 28 

couries'y, kintllinei;,';^- 

pathy, tact, unselfishness) ^ las 

I 'Energy and vitality (53, .35, .44) ^ ! 55 

(as) annnation, inspiration, spontaneity) 

7. Fairness (sense of fustice) (77, R.r 

" “^esri:^ -independent;: ^ 

9. Good judgment (discretion, fovesight',' inigii't; 'i-nteilignnne) ® 

10. Health (-.■'dfl-;;;;;;;:;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;- 3" 

dli-ieiiabiniy) ' 'i;,. ' 

131 

•A. S. Barr and Lester M. Emana. “Whai 

A’a^ion’i Sckoolt. Vol. 6 (September, 1930) p Prerequisite to Success in Teaching?” The 

•* The numbers in parentheses following’ each oualitv n, w , , . .v 

onginal study. quality or trait refer to the number of the item 10 the 
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14. Loyalty 

15. Morality (92, 101, 123) 56 

16. Open-mindedness 

17. Optimism (cheerfulness, pleasantness, sense of humor, witti- 
ness) (86, iis> 124) 54 

18. Originality (imaginativeness, resourcefulness) (56, 141) ... g8 

19. Personal appearance (8, 64, 84, 85, 106) 213 

20- Posture (igo) g 

21. Progressiveness (ambition) (121) 15 

22. Promptness (dispatch, punctuality) (20, 98, 103) 112 

23. Refinement (conventionality, good taste, modesty, simplicity) 

24. Self-control (calmness, dignity, poise, reserve, sobriety) (28, 

95) 83 

25. Skill in expression (13, 169) gg 

26. Sociability (33) 52 

27. Thrift 

28. Understanding of children (90) 23 

29. Voice (pleasing) (11) g6 

IV. Scholarship and Professional Preparation (24, 35, 38, 40, too, 

110. 130, 134, 155. 158, 163, 173, 193) 301 

V. Effort Toward Improvement (32, 62, 139, 195) g8 

VI. Interest in Work, Pupils, Patrons. Subjects Taught, etc. (37, 69, 

72, 94, 102, 113, 172, 185) 172 

VII. Ability to Co5perate with Others (9, 55, 58, 74, 93, 132, 146) . , 235 


Point scales. A point scale ordinarily consists of a list of qualities com- 
monly associated with good teaching to which point scores have been 
assigned according to the supposed contributions of each quality to 
teaching success. The number of qualities listed and the degree of control 
recognized vary from scale to scale. Now fourteen or fifteen years old, but 
typical of scales of this sort, the score card reproduced on pages 358-359 
is that used by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. This 
scale, like each of the others used for illustrative purposes in this chapter, 
has been chosen because of its tested value. All save one have been sub- 
jected to systematic study and have been found to possess statistical 
validity, according to studies noted on page 373. ‘ 

Three problems confront those interested in the development of point 
scales. First, there is the problem of the selection of trails, diaracteristics, 
and qualities representative of tcacliing success. The trails chosen for use 
in the scale must be known to characterize good teaching. Second, there 
is the problem of die description of cacii trait in such terms that tlic 
judgments about it arc made objective. Tiic ticscription of such traits is 
usually highly subjective. And third, there is the problem of tlic 
tveighting of each trait and the degree of control o\cr it in such a way 
that the teacher's total score correlates with his obscr\cd success as a 
teacher. This latter condition is not frequently attainctl. 




From Almy-Sorenson Rating Scale for Teachers (nioomington, III., Public School Publishing Co., jgso). 
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th"S:: ;Tc:n,™rz'::i:f:vre™:'“- " ■■ 

An excerpt from tlie Almv Sore graphically. 

The seal' is com;td er^f 7 l " “PP-'- 

tlmsiasm, leacicrshin conneratV ollows. resourcefulness, en- 

defining, and weighing the asbecit n1 ie„^i ^ j carefully choosing, 
in such instrumeL 0/ 

Ze ct^tfta'rn^ h “ 

attainment with reference to the differen^har” clhtics Tcdina'-r'' 

ciated with teaching success. An excemt from ,h„ m 

Teacher Rating Scale given helow wilT^^lu^ .:^hh ^feTsc™:!^""'" 

1. Assignment 


Indefinite assignment 

* Number of pages in a textbook 

Topical assignment from textbook 

. Problem assignment 

Problem-project or unit assignment 

2. Discussion Period 


. a. Class discussion limited to brightest pupils 
.b. Entire class participates in the discussion 
. c. Class discussion shows lack of purpose 

d. Pupils take no active part in the discussion 

e. Discussion period seldom provided 


3- Pupil Diagnosis 

Only class difficulties analyzed 

*• ?"h; obvious difficulties of class given any attention 

Special attention given to retarded pupils only 

difficulties basis for all reviews and remedial 

No attempt to analyze pupil or class difficulties 


4- Remedial Instruction 


.a. Reviews and reteaching based upon individual nunil dim 
culties ^ ^ 

.b. No res-iews or reteaching provided 

c. Class reviews with addiUonal help for dull pupils 

d. Occasional class reviews 

e. Carefully prepared program of class reWeu's 


-""ty “"d Herbert Sorenson, “A Teacher-Rating Scale of DetenuineU u. 
liability and Validity," Educaltojial Administralion and Supervision Vol ,R r\r 
'939). PP- 179-186. ' (March, 


*- Torgerson Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale (Bloomington, 
Publishing Co., tgjo). 


in., Public School 
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5. Drill Material 

a. Teacher makes up drill material to supplement textbook 

b. Drill material rarely ever used 

c. Available standardized praaice exercises always used 

d. Only drill material provided in text used 

e. Standardized practice exercises used at times 

The Torgerson Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale "is composed of 
eighteen items, as follows: assignment, discussion period, pupil diagnosis, 
remedial instruction, drill material, measurement of individual differ- 
ences, provision for individual differences, technique of measuring re- 
sults, sequence of topics, types of criticism, pupil attention, results of 
motivation upon pupils, pupil activity, attention to heating, lighting and 
seating, use of instructional materials, control over pupils, method of 
handling problem cases in discipline, and corrective measures. Though 
by no means a perfect instrument of analysis, the Torgerson scale does 
represent a promising development in this field. 

Quality scales. A quality scale is one in which the different degrees of 
teaching merit, each described in terms of its characteristic aims, methods, 
and procedures, are arranged at equal intervals according to a system of 
scale values from zero merit to perfection. The method of constructing 
these scales is similar to that used in constructing handwriting, art, and 
composition scales. The scales by Brueckner,” Mead,** and the Com- 
mittee on the Evaluation of Instruction of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers*® are of this sort. An excerpt from one of Brueckner’s scales 
(the compulsion type) for evaluating the teaching of geography in grades 
five and six is reproduced here: 


Sample from Brueckner’s Scale for the Rating of Teaching Skill 
type I. Compulsion 

“ organized wholly in tenns of logical arrangement, 
usual y oi textbook arrangement. It is presented either orally or by text, svith 
'’X are expected to study same 

what the x ^ I recitation consists in having the children give back 

That omL r, x?"':,- 8-=" "O*' »e “aedy 

Tlierp ;■! r ‘ tependence is placed on repetition, review, and drill- 

SrLcauro? -I'n •'■.•‘'“"i""'™" eontrol, and almost perfect atten- 
0 ° k^Stre ‘’’“P maintained by teacher by force. ReLlts in terns 

manZ of'lhiMren “"•* ->'l'-«ioning obedience are de- 

Dtitlelin, No. 12 (Mi’nne^'mis^°Min*^ Rating of Teaching Skill." Educational Research 
«C,t1,s D. Mead " Minnesota, ,92,). 

(Nosember-DeccniWr, 1926)®, "f Rdncallonal Method, Vol. 6 

lion o"lhe DeumZn'frf’?;''’- ^ ^nnninee on Evaluation of In.trnc- 

Pcoceedlnit, oI the National EdSon 
..Bntecknc,, •■Smles tor the Rating Teaching sull." op. clt., p. ta-.C. 
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Teacher A ■ Scale Value 16.2 

The teaclier was a rigid disciplinarian. Every child was compelled to keep 
in perfect order, to sit rigidly in the standard position, to pay absolute attention 
to everything that was said, and to strive to acquire perfection in all his work. 

Every child worked during his study period at his top speed, because the 
lessons assigned were generally sufficiently long to require it, and the com- 
pelling force back of the command made by the teadter to know these im- 
portant facts served to make ever^-one sit up and concentrate on what he was 
doing. On the other hand, if the material was difficult, the lessons assigned were 
short, so that it was possible to leant them. 

Papers were marked with care, every i not dotted and every t not crossed 
being noted and later corrected by the pupil. Answers to questions which were 
not in the exact language of the book were counted svrong, and there were 
no supplementary readings or discussions. Any child could ask any formal 
question he wished about anything he did not understand, but the question 
had to be asked during the study period, not during the recitation. 

The teacher was absolutely fair and impartial, knew every pupil’s weakness 
and success, held herself up to the standards set for the class. Deliberate mis- 
behavior was sure to receive swift and vigorous corporal punishment; failure 
to learn meant additional drill. 

There was much well-organized drill and review. Class questioning was vig- 
orous and snappy and enjoyed by the entire class. When the study of France 
was concluded, the children could answer any question on the continuous list, 
which the teaser had given, without hesitation, and with no deviation from 
the words of the text. 

Teacher C Scale Value ii.s 

The teacher has assigned the subject-matter on France, logically, according 
to the textbook, stating emphatically that the facts were to be memoriied as they 
were found in their geographies. Cities, rivers, and mountains were to be lo- 
cated on their maps, and the list of questions in the book was to be used for 
drill work. 

The next day the questions were asked rapidly and methodically with no 
explanations by the teacher. Children who timidly raised their hands for help 
were ignored. The drill and review work were enjoyed by most of the pupils, 
and although quite well organized, this part of the lesson was hurried through 
so rapidly that the slower pupils failed to profit by it. They became a source 
of annoyance until the most persistent of them were dismissed from the room. 

During the class period most of the children were interested and alert, and 
were able to give back the main facts of the lesson with a good measure of 
accuracy. The posture of the children was excellent, and the lesson proceeded 
with snap and precision. 

Teacher E 9-S 

“For the next assignment take pages 118119, and be ready to answer questions 
10 to 30, particularly erophtniiing n. M. '6. and 18. Look up difficult words 
in the dictionary and refer to the large map ot France in the textbook in locating 
places wanted in your reading." . , , , 

Three or four pupils whose inattention the teacher failed to check were re- 
quired to get their .assignment from their neighbors. No connection was made 
between the previous lesson and the new assignment. 

The teacher deviated occasionally from the logical order due to lack of prep 
aration on her part, thus confusing several of the pupils, and a, a result time was 
wasted in netting back on the track. All nuest.ons were stressed alike in spire 
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The cniire class had a "don’t care” attitude, and even the bright pupils gained 
only a vague and inaccurate notion of far-away France. 

Bruechner's scales tvere developed in accordance with Courtis’, sugges- 
tion that more reliable rating scales miglit be developed if rating scales 
were constructed that differentiated between the teacher's method of 
teadiing and his skill in ntiliiing these methods. This is an important 
point. As has been repeatedly pointed out in this discussion, the evalua- 
tion of teaching is a very complex activity. By and large tlic evaluation of 
teaching lias not been very well handled. One of the many sources of con- 
fusion has to do with the failure of many evaluators to differentiate 
between the method per sc as distinguished from control over method. 
An ineffective icacljcr may have a good method and handle it poorly, 
or a poor method wliich she handles reasonably tvell. It would seem that 
our thinking about teadiing has been considerably sharpened by a dis- 
tinction of this sort. 

' Man-to-man comparison scales. On a man-to-man comparison scale the 
judgments about the degree of control exercised by the teacher over the 
different qualities selected for consideration are derived by comparisons 
between the teachers rated and named individuals previously judged by 
the raters to be average, inferior, superior, or what not. In general, merit 
ratings of the teacher’s ability are arrived at by comparing the teacher 
to be rated with the rater’s personal standards of teaching ability. Because 
of its direct comparison features, the human scale furnishes a fairly 
objective mode of rating teachers. Its chief limitations lie in the difficulty 
of administering such a scale because of the personal element and in 
the lack of commonly accepted standards. The number of qualities con- 
sidered in such scales is usually small. In the illustrative scale on page 
368, ten qualities are considered: vitality, general personality, dynamic 
personality, growth and progressiveness, team work, attitude toward 
children, preparation, skill in control and management, skill in teaching 
(technique), and skill in teaching (results). The scale possesses limited 
diagnostic possibilities. 

Conduct or performance scales. Connor, a number of years ago, after 
presenting an analysis of current methods of rating teachers, suggested 
that teaching and not teachers be rated, and that teaching should be 
measured in terms of results only. He suggested seven standards of pupil 
performance as measures of teaching efficiency; (i) thinking, (2) emo- 
tional reaction, (3) knowledge and skill, (4) morale in dispatch of work. 
(5) initiative in socially significant situations. (6) ethical self-control in 
situations socially significant, and (7) deportment. Each standard is 
defined, and a number of concrete acts representative of the standard are 
given. An excerpt from this scale is given on page 369.*' 

W. L. Connor, "A New Afethod of Rating Teachers,” Jourrtal of Educational Re- 
icarch, Vol. 1 (May, 1920), pp- 33 ®* 35 ®* 



aiichigan education association 
teacher rating CARD-Long Form 

HUNfAN SCALE METHOD 
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Sample from the Connor Rating Scale 

IV. MORALE IN DISPATCH OF \\’ORK 

General definition: Confidence^ raurage, loyalty, self-reliance, promptness, 
and persistence -with \vhich -work is performed. Definition of Standard: Confi- 
dent, courageous, loyal, self-reliant, prompt, and persistent spirit of pupils at 
tvork. 

Standard IV. Morale 

. 1. Attends school regularly, and arrives promptly at the opening of each 
session 

2. Is cheerful and agreeable when he cannot have his own way 

3. Moves to and from classes and about halls in a prompt and orderly 
manner 

4. Is loyal to teadiers and the work they assign 

5. Is loyal to school officers and rules they make and enforce 

6. Is loyal to the school and its undertakings 

7. Obe)-s all ordinary requests promptly and cheerfully, and in spirit as 
well as letter 

8 . Does not talk back or sulk when corrected 

9. Does not fret or worry over school tasks, but seeks to understand them 
• and does his best cheerfully 

10. Does not cry, whine, or tattle over little things 

Ji. Is not discouraged by defeat or failure 

12. Does hard or othenvise disagreeable work witliout expectation of praise 

13. IVorks in the confidence that he and his classmates can do what other 
bo)-s and girls have done and are doing, and a little more 

14. Relies upon his own efforts in preparing a lesson 

15. Undertakes with courage work he knows to be difficult 

16. Finishes assigned lessons even if he is compelled to spend more time 
on them than some of his brighter classmates 

17. Begins work promptly and plunges into the heart of it 

18. Faces duties and responsibilities squarely— does not "sidestep” or "pass 
the buck" 

19. Does not hunt for .nnd elect supposed “snap courses" 

20. Is conscious of some of the important habits which go to make up a 
worthy character, and strives to act so that these habits will be formed 

A conduct scale of a somewhat different sort is that proposed by 
Coliings for measuring the effectiveness of instruction by the project 
method. The scale is composed of thirteen activity traits, as follows: 
initiation of goal, evaluation of goal, choice of goal, initiation of means, 
evaluation of means, choice of means, organization of means, execution of 
means, initiation of improvement, evaluation of improvement, choice 
of improvement, consummation of improvement, and leading to further 
goals. An e.\pIanation, several illustrations, and tests arc given for each 
activity trait. An excerpt from this scale is given below: 


Ellsworth Colhngs. School Sit/w-n'Mlon in Theory and Practice (Nets* York. Thomas 
V. CtowcU Company, igs?). P- 5- PP' 
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Sample prom the Collincs Scale 
ACTIVITY TRAIT L Initiation of Goal 

I. Explanation. Initiation of goal includes children suggesting the goal 
they wsh to pursue whether it be an individual or group activity. 

n. Illustration. "Pshaw, I’m so tired," remarked James (near the close of the 
story conference) . "We’ve been telling stories so long.” 

"Let’s play Roly Poly,” suggested John. “I’m tired too. My feet have 
gone to sleep.” 

“Gosh, John, that’s what I want to play too,” interrupted Lonnie. "I 
bet I can wn.” 

"Shame, Lonnie, don’t you know what mamma said she’d do if you 
didn’t quit saying that word,” scolded Jennie. "I’d like to play volley 
ball." 

“Say, kids. I’ll tell you what let’s do,” exclaimed Mary. "Let’s drama- 
tize the Gingerbread Boy story. I just hate old Roly Poly,” 

Shucks, Mary, all you can think about is old stories,” retorted Bill. 
"I’d like to play a game of town ball." 

III. Tests. Does each child exhibit any one of the following? 

I. For drive in initiation goal 

a. Voluntary proffering a particular goal 

b. Outside compulsion in proffering a particular goal 
s. For response in initiation of goal 

a. Overt proffering a particular goal 

b. Non-proffering a particular goal 


Yet another approach to performance has been made by Barr in the 
Barr-Harris Teachers' Performance Record.** A record is first made of 
performance; teacher and pupil activities, purposes and conditions; then 
the performance ,s evaluated with reference to teacher and pupil pur- 
poses, accepted principles of learning and teaching; pupil growth, learn- 
ing and achievement; and conditions. The recording of the facts relative 
w the Icaming-teaching situation is thus separated from the evaluation. 

ca e IS an attempt to have the evaluation of teachers and teaching 
conform to some of the points of policy discussed earlier in this chapter. 
^ in cresting and very much simpler application of the same idea will 
be found in the Mhsconsin Adaptation of the M Blank. The evalua- 
inrcd* questions: (i) Is the, teacher well pre- 

idccL prerequisites essential to 

satisfactorv? ial A iT ' n by teacher and pupil 

M t =*'''> P“Pb activities well chosen? 

-f- 1 1 ‘’‘‘■'“‘"S activities? (G) Are the learning 

ment? An'evi^ from the “ 'rtSed^Tl^r* 


«!»A. S. Barr and A. E. Harris. Barr-Harris 
nf Experimental Education, ig.}}. 
io Evaluative Criteria, op. cit. The nitmhers 


Teachers' Performance Record. Journal 
are those from the orijjina! scale. 
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1. Is the teacher tvell prepared? 

( ) In general; academically, culturally, professionally 
( ) For the day’s work or activity observed 

Anecdotal evidence Comments 


Evaluation: (underline one) 

Outstanding; above average; average; below average; poor 
4. Are the observed teacher and pupil activities well chosen? 

( ) a. Are they in keeping with stated goals, purposes, and objectives? 
( ) h. Are they in keeping with limiting aspects of the learning-teaching 
situation? 

( ) c. Are they in keeping with accepted principles of learning and 
, teaching? 

Anecdotal evidence Comments 


Evaluation: (underline one) 

Outstanding; above average; average: below average; poor 
8. Is there evidence of desirable pupil growth and development? 

( ) (t. In interest and application 
( ) b. In work habits 
( ) c. In pupil growth and achievement 

Anecdotal evidence Comments 


Evaluation: (underline one) 

Outstanding; above average; average; below average; poor 

A very much simpler and yet very effective approach has been made 
by Sister M. Xavier. (See tabic on page 372.) She attempts to introduce 
more objectivity into the evaluation of teaching through the application 
of principles to concrete learning and tcacliing situations. Although the 
principles of good teaching considered in this application arc described 
only briefly and in only moderately objective terms, the results secured 
from the investigation seem to indicate that a device such as that em- 
ployed in this study will increase the objectivity of the rating. 

In looking back over tlic discussion of rating scales one can sec that 
many different approaches have been made to the study and improve- 
ment of teaching. Each approach has its advantages and disadvantages. 
\Vc believe that if the interrelatedness of the several factors in the 
Icarning-tcaching situation is to be understood, all of these approaches 
nccti to be made. Wc need to know’ results. But wc need to know, too, the 
situation; the kinds of teacher and pupil activity that precede the results; 
and the sort of penons involscti— their qualities as persons and their 
menial preretjuisites to effective performance. W’c svish to emphasue that 
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important as performance is, to improve it we must know more than we 
ordinarily do about the sort of person involved and the mental pre- 
requisites to efficient performance. Anyone who evaluates teaching should 
be concerned with both on*the-scene activity and background in- 
formation. 

A note on the validity and reliability of teacher rating scales. The 
scales referred to in the immediately preceding sections of this chapter 
have been chosen principally because they illustrate ways of appraising 
teaching. All have been subjected, however, to systematic study and 
although some meet the statistical tests of validity and reliability better 
than others, they all meet these tests better than do general merit ratings. 
In some instances the increased efficiency is as much as 1300 per cent. 
Most of these scales are accompanied by a teachers’ manual that sup- 
plies, among other things, data relative to the methods by which each 
was validated. Detailed data on the statistical validity and reliability of 
a number of these scales are presented by Barr and others in the 
references here cited. 


SECTION to 

TESTS OF DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF TEACHING ABILITY 


Tests of teaching aptitude. Another means of collecting data relative 
to the teacher factors that condition pupil growth, and one the me of 
%vhich has grown rapidly during the last ten years, is that of tests of quali- 
ties commonly associated with teaching success. Much remains to be 
(lone in this field, but tests have already appeared which measure in a 
manner many of the qualities chat condition teaching success. One 
of the earliest tests to be published in this field was the Knight test oi 
teaching aptitude. A revised form of this test was prepared by Bathurst, 
Knight, Ruch, and Telford.®® Other tests of teaching aptitude have been 
developed by Coxe and Orleans.®* by Moss, Hunt, and IVallace,®® and 
by Jensen.*® These tests are now a number of years old and of interest 
51 A. S. Barr, T. L. Torgerson, .in<l others. **Tlie Validity of Ccrt.iin Instnimcni* 
Employeti in the Measurement of Teaching Ability." The Measurement of Teachinf^ 
Efftciency by William H. Lancelot amt others (New York. The Macmillan Company, 

•937) • 

A. S. Batr and others. The Measurement of Teaching Abilit), Experimental Edna- 
lion Mono-raph (Madison. M'is.. Dcmliar Piibltations. Inc., 1015). 

y B Knichl Oiiol/lirs lieMeil to Success e'lt Teaching. Contributions to Edna- 
tion. No. 120 (.N’ew Vorh. Bore.iti of Piililiralions. Teacliers Collej;c. Coliimlii.i Uni- 

'”^M"i’'i-'®Bathur« F B. KniBlil. and olliets. Apliliiile Tests for F.lenicniar)- anil Ilijli 
.School Tcaclieis (Washiiinion. n.C. niire.ni of PiiMic Personoel Ailininisiralion, 


W. tv. Coxe and J. S. Orleans, Coxe Otleans Prognosis Test of Tcacliins Ahilil) 
CYonl.crs.on.IIinlson N'.Y.. M'orld Bool. C«mp3n>. 1930), 

SS F A Mo‘“ I ilont. and F. C, tVallace. TeadiioR Aplltude Tot. OeoiRe IVash- 
iiiclon' ll'nisersi'is Scries (Wa-liiORton. Il.C, Cctilcr lor I-.JcIloloRial Sersirc. 19271. 

2* Mihon 11. Jelnen. Slanlo.d F.doalionat Aptitudes Test (Slaiilotd rnoeisil.. Calil 
sSianford IJnrcnitj I’re". 
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chiefly for historical reasons. They have been classified as aptitude tests, 
but most of them require a certain amount of knowledge of professional 
education. 

Tests of professional information. There are now available in the 
literature of education a rather laige number of tests of professional 
information and achievement. The reader may find interesting and 
worthy of study the tests of Lewerenz and Steinmetz,'‘^ Van Hosen,“ 
Odell and Herriott,®® ^Veber,®® Flanagan and others,®® and Harnly.®- The 
Lewerenz and Steinmetz Orientation Test is composed of seven sub-tests 
relative to the commonly accepted objectives of education: (i) health, 
(2) education, (3) worthy home membership, (4) vocation, {5) civic 
education, (6) worthy use of leisure time, and (7) ethical character. 
People known to be superstitious and dogmatic receive low scores; indi- 
viduals who have a scientific outlook and an open mind receive high 
scores. Van Hosen’s Comprehensive Examination in Education designed 
primarily for junior and senior high-school teachers, is a subject-matter 
test over the following fields: educational psychology, principles of cduca- 
tion, educational applications, history ot education, and philosophy ot 
education. The test by Odell and Herriot is a test of principles of teach- 
ing; that by Weber a test of aims, attributes, and functions of secondary 
education. 


One oE the most pretentious undertakings in this area is the National 
Teacte Examinations •> developed by tile American Council on Educa- 
L nJr *1 ““ '^^‘soning ability, reading comprehension, skill 

act! .uH ’ -T knowledge of the child, pedagogical 

Another '™‘=™PO«ry affairs, and the subjects to be fauglit. 

iTeS d r, i" this area is that 

asnects^of 1 '^1 ““ompted to measure a number o£ different 

ani m nv r nr”" is above ail a very human activity, 

many persons believe that the most important element in a teaching 

Alfred S. Lewerenz and Harrv r c,,.-- . 

mental Aims of Education (Reused „ Test: Concerning Funda- 

pository. ,935) . (Kc'tsed, HoHysvood. Calif.. California School Book De- 

(Ann Arbor, Mich.. Ann Education, Forms A and B 

Schools, Form i (BlootYngto^* ”'1 of Teaching in Secondary 

and M. E. Herriou LniLn 5 Publishing Co.. 1925). 

Secondary Schools, Form s 'miorm,- ^ohiCTcment Test on Principles of Teaching m 

-Josejih J. Weber. 

tributes, and Functions in Sccondirv va *' Aims. Purposes, Objectives, At- 

School Publishing Co.). ' Education. Form A (Bloomington. Ill-, Public 

Nalioiial Teachers ILarainadom “' 2 el '2 ■*' »' •«» Edition of ihc 

/terigi, Vol. .17 (September, 1939) , pp.^5o,.^J^' Seniors Toward Edncition," Sehao! 

«* Harnly, oft. cit. 
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situation is the liuman element involved in teacher-pupil relationship.®^ 
One of the earliest and most generally used tests in the field was the 
George \Vashington University Social Intelligence Test.®® Another test 
of considerable promise in this area is the test of Theory and Practice 
of Mental Hygiene by T. L. Torgerson, B. R, Ullsvik, and L. F. Wahl- 
strom. This test is a measure of tcaclier-pupil relationships from the 
mental-hygiene point of view. A review of the more important develop- 
ments in this field can be found in Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, 
Experimenial Social Psychology.*^ 

Tests of the attitudes of teaclicrs. Three very interesting tests have 
appeared in this field. It is sometimes said that the most important thing 
to>know about an individual is his philosophy of life. Though such a 
test is not available, Raup, Peterson, and Williamson®® have produced 
a lest of the teacher’s philosophy of education. Several points of view are 
measured in this test: (i) the static-dynamic point of view, (2) the 
academic-direct-life point of view, (3) the science-philosophy point of 
view, (4) the individual-social point of view, (5) the heredity-environ- 
ment point of view, (6) the passive-active point of view, and (7) the 
separate mind-naturalistic point of view. Another test of considerable 
interest in this field is the test of Social Attitudes of Secondary-School 
Teachers prepared under the auspices of the Yearbook Committee of the 
John Dewey Society for the Study of Education and Culture.” The test 
is in four pans. Part I, 106 items, aims to measure the subject’s attitude 
toward controversial issues; Part 11 , an essay test, asks the examinee to 
describe in some detail his notion of an ideal society; Part III, one 
hundred items, aims to measure the examinee’s attitudes toward various 
issues of public concern; Part IV consists of a personal data sheet. A 
third test of quite a different sort falling in this field is the Yeager Scale 
for Measuring Attitudes toward Teachers and the Teaching Profession.''^' 
This test is composed of 44 items to be answered: agree, (-f-), disagree, 
(o), and doubtful, (?). Besides these there are available in the literature of 
education, psychology, and sociology numerous other tests designed to 

85 E. Haggerty, “Crux of the Teaching Prognosis Problem," School and Society, 
Vol. SK (April, 1932) , pp- 545'549- 

86 F. A, Moss, and others. Social Intelligence Test (Washington, D.C., Center for 


Psychological Service, 1930) - . . , 

67 T. L Torgerson and others, "Theory and Practice of Mental Hygiene,” un- 
published materials. University oi Wisconsin. Madison. Wis., 1937. 

«a Gardner Murphy, Lois Barclay Murphy, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Ejtperi- 
menta! Social Psyefiology (New York, Harper & Brothers, .937) , pp. 769.888. 

S9 R B Raup and others. Teachers’ Vteies on Some Problems in General Educa- 
tional Theory (New York, Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

'"'toW H^'lCilnatrick and others. The Teacher and Society, First Yearbook of the 
John Emvey Society (New- York. D. Appleton-Cralury Company Inc.. tgS-). PP- '^-189. 

riTressa C Yeager, Scale for kfeasuring Amtodc Toward Teachers and the Teach, 
ing rmfessiou torn in Analysis of Certain Trails of Selecicd High-Schaol Seniors 
r„!eres°errriS-rc„ntrrbn.io„s m Mocatinn. No 66„ (New York. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, igSa) • 
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measure the attitudes of adults on various problems. An excellent dis- 
cussion of these tests will be found in Experimental Social Psychology’ by 
Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb.” 

Tests of personality factors in leaching success. One of the earliest tests 
developed in this field for use with teachers is the Morris Trait Index 

This test is composed of six sections: (i) likes and dislikes for differ- 
ent activities, five responses, forty-six items; (2) choice of comments for 
different kinds of pupils, six responses, fourteen items; (3) characteriza- 
tion of typical situations as amusing, embarrassing, necessitating firm 
control, interesting, or necessitating correction of mistake, five responses, 
seventeen items; (4) selection of best response to typical situations, four 
responses, twelve items; (5) a five-step true-false test about various items 
of personal interest, five responses, forty-one items; and (6) a feelings 
test about school situations, six responses, seven items. There is no 
definite time limit. An excellent summary of the instruments available 
for the study of adult personality may be found in Experimental Social 
Psychology by Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb.” 

Tests of other qualities commonly associated with teaching success. 
The mental capacity of the teacher can be determined through the ap- 
plication of any one of a number of tests of mental ability. The American 
Council on Education’* Psychological Examination prepared by Mr. and 
Mrs. Thurstone ” will be found to be particularly useful in this field. 
The National Teachers Examination” has, in addition to the test of 
professional information, sections on reasoning, knowledge of contem- 
porary affairs, reading comprehension, skills in expression, general cul- 
ture, and mastery of subject-matter, that supply valuable information 
relative to the intellectual and cultural backgrounds of teaching candi- 
dates. Advanced subject-matter tests in the several areas of learning can 
be employed to determine the teacher’s academic preparation. There are 
several good tests now available for measuring general culture back- 
^ound.” Miss Esther HuU” has developed a test of professional judg- 

The most accurate measure of the teacher’s health will probably be 


73 Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, op. at., pp. 88 o-miR 

(Blvominston, II.., Public School 
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, found in a thorough medical examination that gets at underlying condi- 
tions and energy output. 

Advanced subject-matter tests in the several areas of learning can be 
employed to determine the teacher’s academic preparation. 

The general silnaiion with reference to the use of tests to measure 
teaching efficiency. The foregoing discussion is by no means complete, 
but it is hoped that enough has been said to indicate the more important 
developments in this area. The tests cited vary greatly in practical value 
and statistical validity, but they all illustrate important new approaches 
to the analysis of teaching ability. In offering this list of tests it is not 
tliought that they will be extensively used by supervisors and administra- 
tors except possibly in extreme cases of malperformance. They may, 
however, find rather extensive use among teachers who desire more in- 
formation relative to their own abilities in various respects. Combina- 
tions of these measures have been found to correlate highly with teaching 
efficiency.®® 


SECTION ti 


QUESTIONNAIRES, INTERVIEWS, AND INVENTORIES 


Questionnaires, inventories, and intcrvieivs %videly used. Closely Re- 
lated to the tests of qualities commonly associated with teaching efficiency 
discussed in the preceding section are the rather large number of stand- 
ardized questionnaires, inventories, and interviews notv available for 
use in the collection of information relative to a number of aspects of 
teaching efficiency. 

Waples made extensive use of the questionnaire and interview tech- 
niques in discovering the problems and difficulties of teachers. In his 
Research Methods and Teachers’ Problems he and Tyler set forth a whole 
scheme of informal research by which the teachers’ problems might be 
discovered and solved. The procedure outlined by them occupies a posi- 
tion somewhere between the teacher’s offlrand solution of difficulties and 
more accurate methods of research. The volume is one that contains 
useful material on both the discovery and the solution of teaching prob- 
lems, and is thus recommended to those who wish to approach the study 
of the teacher at work from a study of the needs sensed by the teacher. 
The methods of making such analyses are worthy of careful consideration. 
Barr and others report the use of a standardized inten-iew to secure 
information relative to sucli important matters as (1) reasons for choosing 
teaching as a vocation; (2) interest in children, teadiing. and the subject 
to be taught; (g) willingness to accept the personal, social, and financial 


w Barr and others. The Measurement of Teaching Ability, op. cit. 

Douglas IVaples and Ralph W. Tyler. Jlesearcli Methods and Teachers’ Pro!,, 
lems (New York, The Macminan Company. 1930). 

«-‘A. S. Barr atid others. IViscotisitt Study of Teaching Abiiily (Madison IVis.. Uiii- 
^crsUy of ^\’isconsin Press, 1917)* 
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rewards associated with teaching; (4) interest in the service and reforma* 
tional possibilities of teaching; (5) concern with social problems and 
issues; (6) emotional balance and adjustment to conflict; (7) relations 
svith others (children, contemporaries, and adults); (8) work habits and 
energy patterns; (g) recreational interests and activities; (10) physical 
liealth, energy, and drive; (11) initiative, originality, and creativeness; 
and (12) future plans and ambitions. 

Two inventories not particularly designed for use with teachers but 
nevertheless quite valuable for this purpose are the Personality Inventory 
by Robert G. Bernreuter and the Social Adjustment Inventory by J. N. 
^Vashburne.«* There are many other tests. 


SECTION 13 

MEASUREMENT OF PUPIL CHANGE AS A MEANS OF EVALUATING 
TEACHING EFFICIENCY 

The use of measures of pupil change as a means of studying the 
leather at work. Another means of studying the teacher at work is the 
measurement of the changes produced in the pupils, 

^teCa^ pointed out some years ago that the ultimate criterion of 
teaching success is the number, kinds, and amounts of desirable changes 
pro nee in pupils.si If this approach is made to the measurement of 
icac nng a dity, it should be remembered that certain important assump- 
1 <‘) I' '■* assumed that we 

I s at equate measures of the major changes produced in pupils- 
in the development of new means of 
now nv'"f powth, but in no sense can the data-gathering devices 
ficiors ^'rl^ ^ adequate. (2) It is assumed that 
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be used by administrative officials to evaluate the efficiency of instruction 
will depend upon: (i) the attitude of the teaching corps, (2) the kinds a*' 
measures that are available, and (3) the care with which data are col- 
lected and the results interpreted. As instruments of measurement be- 
come more refined, one would expect that the more efficient teachers 
might demand, of their own accord, that they be evaluated in terms of 
the number of desirable changes produced by them in pupils instead of 
the less accurate and subjective methods now generally in use. 

With this idea in mind, McCall enumerated ten fundamental assump- 
tions underlying a scientific procedure for rating and promoting teachers. 
These assumptions are exceedingly suggestive and are given here; 

1. The pupil is the center of gravity or sun of the educational system. 
Teachers are satellites of this sun and supervisors are moons of the satel- 
lites. 

2. All the paraphernalia of education exist for just one purpose, to make 
desirable changes in pupils. 

3. The worth of these paraphernalia can be measured in just one way, by 
determining how many desirable changes they make in pupils. 

4. Hence the only just basis for selecting and promoting teachers is the 
changes made in pupils. 

5. Teachers are at present selected and promoted primarily on the basis of 
their attributes, such as intelligence, personality, physical appearance, 
voice, ability in penmanship, and the like. 

6. No one has demonstrated just what causal relationship, if any, exists 
between possession of these various attributes and desirable changes in 
pupils. . . . 

7. Scientific measurement itself is fair only when we measure the amount 
of desirable change produced in pupils by a given teacher. The measure- 
mem of change requires both initial and final tests. The plan outlined 
below provides for these. 

8. Scientific measurement is fair only when we measure amount of change 
produced in a standard time. This requirement can be satisfied. 

9. Scientific measurement is fair only when Ave measure the amount of 
change in standard pupils. 

10. Scientific measurement is fair only when the measurement is complete. 
Absolute completeness svould require a measurement of the amount of 
changes made in children's purposes, attitudes, interests, appreciations, 
and all around development as Avell as their abilities. Absolute complete- 
ness is, of course, impossible, and is in fact not necessary; partly because 
a chance sampling of the changes made tvill be thorough enough, and 
partly because teachers' skill in maldng desirable changes in. say, reading 
is probably positively correlated Avith their skill in making desirable 
changes in. say, arithmetic. 

McCall has presented in this list some of the more important assump- 
tions that arc made in the use of measures of pupil groAVth as an indc.x 
of teaching efficiency. K the precautions tlicre suggested arc kept in mind, 
the pupil-growth index of teaching efficiency holds considerable promise 

*«^tcCa^. op. cit., pp. 150-153. By permission of the .Macrailbn Company, pub- 
Ihhen. 
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not only for evaluating efficienq* but for the study of tlie rclationsliip of 
various teacher factors to pupil growth. For illustrative materials both 
on the use of pupil growth as an index of* teacliing efficiency and on the 
relationship of various teacher factors to teaching efficiency, the reader 
is referred to Barr and others. The Measurement of Teaching Ability.*'' 
The statistical treatment of change scores. Wc have indicated briefly 
in the immediately preceding paragraphs some of the more important 
assumptions underlying the use of measures of pupil growth as indices 
of teaching efficiency. Not only must the data be collected with great care 
but they must have adequate statistical treatment. It is not within the 
scope of this volume to discuss the intricacies of correct statistical pro- 
cedure. but wc would like to suggest that what is done should be done 
with great care. Dependable results will be had only when such is 
the case. 


Derived measures of teaching efTicienc)-. Besides the pupil change 
scores discussed above a number of derived measures of teaching efficienq' 
ave been developed. In one of the early studies Miss Crabbs “ used the 
ri, ttteasurement of the effectiveness of superv'ision and 

vpv Courtis after much very careful work developed a 

arel isochrons units. The technical student in this 

measure. to devise 

wZfn! f efficiency. A somewhat less complicated but equally 

Lark nf ^ M A unit proposed by Seyfert and others; 

ments pretents further discussion of these interesting develop- 
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devices, (4) anecdotal records, (5) tests of qualities commonly associated 
with teaching success, (6) intervieivs, inventories, and questionnaires, and 
(7) measures of changes in pupil growth, learning, and achievement. 
Through the use of such devices much valuable data may be collected 
relative to many of the important aspects of teaching. These various 
measures of teachers and leaching reduce themselves to four general 
types: 

1. Means that attempt to evaluate the contributions "of the teacher to the 
learning-teaching situation through the study of the teacher’s performance 

2. Means that attempt to evaluate the teacher's contribution to the learning- 
teacliing situation by tests of qualities of the teacher commonly associated 
with teaching success 

3. Means that attempt to evaluate the teacher’s contribution to the learning- 
teaching situation through measures of the mental prerequisites to teach- 
ing efficiency 

4. Means that attempt to evaluate teaching efficiency through measures of 
pupil change 

Means of the first sort ordinarily, take the form of check-lists, rating 
scales, and various kinds of more or less standardized criteria. Measures 
of the second sort ordinarily take the form of tests and rating scales. 
Measures of the third sort are the many tests of intelligence, academic 
training, professional information, and the other qualities commonly 
associated with teaching. In the fourth group fall the many measures of 
pupil growth and achievement. Each of these sets of measures serves its 
own particular purpose and is subject to its own peculiar limitations. 
All in all, teaching is a very complex activity, and the haphazard, un- 
scientific and superficial study of teaching that characterizes much of our 
supervision today should not be tolerated. While our means of studying 
teachers and teaching are still crude and most inadequate, the work in 
this field has progressed to a point where general impressions and the 
hit-and-miss methods of studying the teacher at ivork can no longer be 
justified. Just as we have developed improved methods of studying pupils 
and their habits of work, so we must develop improved methods of study- 
ing and assisting teachers. 


SECTION t4 

GETTING THE COOPERy\TION OF ALL CONCERNED 

Who shall study the teacher at work? There will be many persons 
“inspecting” the teacher’s work: parents, members of the board of educa- 
tion, the principal, slate and local supen-isors, the superintendent of 
sdiools, other teachers, pupils, and we hope the tcaclicr himself. Very 
few teachers are naive cnougli to believe that ilicir work is not appraised. 
All who will come in contact with the teacher’s work will form opinions 
about it. It has always been so and will probably coniiniic to be so as long 
as there arc teachers. Instcatl of being tiisturbed by this fact as sonte 
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persons appear to be, those oC us in teaching should be happy that the 
concern is so general. The concern arises in part out of two important 
facts: ( 1 ) parents are interested in the welfare of their children; ( 2 ) the 
public is concerned with having good schools. In a democratic society 
it is only natural that many persons are going to be concerned with 
teaching efficiency. 

Our hope is that judgments made about teachers and teaching will be 
good judgments. No teacher can rightfully object to having his teaching 
subjected to scrutiny; his only hope is that the judgments reached about 
his over-all efficiency and the factors contributing to his success and 
failure may be sound judgments. It is not an easy matter to arrive at 
sound judgments about so complex an activity. The objection is not to 
evaluauon but to unthoughtful evaluation. It is hoped when pupils, 
supervisors, administrators, parents, members of the board of education, 
and other cidzens of the cornmimity attempt to evaluate teaching and 
Its contributing factors that their judgments will be fair, sound, and 
worthy of the profession. The purpose of all that has been said in what 
las prece ed in this chapter was meant to improve the judgments of 
teachers, pupils, parents, superintendents, supervisors, 
efficien^v^^i?r' *^thers who will have opinions about the teacher's 
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evaluating the elRciency^^ of what is done. Although they do not ap- 
proach the problem from quite this point of view, many persons have 
recently urged pupil participation in teacher evaluation and have pro- 
posed means by which this might be done; parents might assist too. 

Teacher self-evaluation. The most alert person of all to good and poor 
leaching should be the teacher himself.®*. Many of the instruments dis- 
cussed in this chapter, used primarily by supervisors, are equally useful 
to teachers who would like to know more about their own effectiveness. 
In evaluating one's own efficiency, it is frequently necessary to seek 
assistance in recording the happenings of some particular segment of 
teaching, but the evaluation of the data can be made by the teacher him- 
self. If the teacher does not feel free to call upon the principal or some 
supervisor to help with the collection of data, he might then use some 
older pupil or a parent. For those who can afford it, there are now good 
recording devices that can be used for this purpose. Teachers are already 
trained to evaluate carefully pupil growth and achievement. Now we sug- 
gest that they study their own performance in relation to this growth 
and plan improvement where help is most needed. 

Some time, money, and energy problems. It will be readily apparent 
to most persons that to do all that one ought to do in the study and 
improvement of teaching would take considerable time, money, and 
energy. When one adds to this the fact that teachers, pupils, and admin- 
istrators are all already overloaded with important things to do, the 
more systematic study of teaching may seem impracticable. If helping 
teaclters to analyze and improve their work is an item with a low priority 
rating, it is not going to get the attention that it deserves. Some extra 
time, money, and energy may be had, however, by refocusing the efforts 
of all concerned upon the chief purpose of the school, namely, the 
facilitation of pupil growth and development. There are many persons 
who seem to have their minds on extraneous matters or some detail not 
too important in the learning-tcacliing situation. It may help, also, to 
engage the assistance of pupils and parents. More can be done when 
more people help. Some relief may arise, lOo, from better comprehension 
of what is to be done and the resulting economics. Much that Ijas been 
suggested can be done, but only under thoroughly competent leadership. 


9 *Rov C Bnan Pupil natiiip of Secondary School Teachers, Contrihiitions to Edu- 
oiion. No.’ 708 (New York, Durc-iu of rublicatiorrs. Teachers CollcRC. Columbia L'ni- 
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The study of teaching: a coupeiatlve undertaking pursued in a demo- 
cratic framework. It has already been emphasized in an earlier chapter 
of this volume, as in earlier volumes of this series, that supervision should 
be democratic.^^ If the principles of democracy are put into operation, 
we believe that the practice of supervision will be changed in many 
respects. In the first place, we believe that more people will be involved. 
There is much isolationism in teaching today and inability to use the 
assistance of others; too many teachers are trying to do single-handedly 
what could be done better if several people worked together. Secondly, 
the inspectorial teacher-centered type of supervision will be abandoned 
for the cooperative group type of activity. Attention in the new type- 
supervision is shifted from the teacher to the task to be performed. 
Teachers, pupils, community agencies, parents, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators will all work together harmoniously for the achievement of the 
purposes of education. Finally, teachers will take the initiative in seeking 
and securing wider participation on the part of all concerned. Parents 
sti ave a profound interest in and fundamental responsibility for the 
education of the young. Teachers will capitalize upon this interest. The 
closely associated with the educative process. Accordingly 
maL better what they are trying to do and why: they will 
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respect the teaclier and his effectiveness must be studied in close relation 
to the school, the community, the pupil, the curriculum, the materials of 
instruction, and all other factors that condition pupil growth. Much has 
been said in this chapter about data-gathering devices and their trust- 
worthiness. Many persons will evaluate teaching and offer judgments on 
what makes for effectiveness in the leadiing act. Most of those who offer 
such judgments will be poorly equipped both by training and tempera- 
ment for this responsibility. It is hoped that what is said will help to 
better judgments. Few have the judicial temperament and the sense of 
evidence that one would like for a complex task of this sort. Evaluation, 
like improvement, is cooperative enterprise involving group action and 
individual initiative. 


Discussion Questions 


Group Exercises 


1. Have each member of the class write out a list of the things that he 
ordinarily “looks for” in studying the teacher at work. To be most effective this 
list should be prepared before this chapter is read, and then rewritten later after 
some reading has been done. Compare the several lists prepared by members of 
the class for agreement in content and objectivity, 

8. Have the class as a group observe the teaching of some particular teacher. 
Employing conventional subjective criteria have each membei of the class rate 
the teacher independently on a ten-point scale for each of the several items 
observed. Compare the ratings of the several members of the class for agreement. 
If possible, repeat the exercise later employing more objective criteria. 

3. Have the class as a group observe the teaching of some teachers and make 
a record of the objective evidences of teaching efficiency, obser\'able teacher and 
pupil activities, materials, and conditions for work. After this has been done, 
proceed as follows: (1) critically analyze the records made and repeat the ob- 
serv’ations until the members of the class distinguish between inference and 
evidence; (2) prepare a list of the evidences collected about the teacher that 
would seem to indicate that she is a good, a mediocre, a poor teacher, and so 
forth; (3) enumerate the criteria employed in making the judgments called 
for in (2) above; and (4) indicate briefly in the light of e.xercises (i), (2), 
and (3) above how one may properly evaluate data such as those referred to 


above. 

4. The great variation in observ-ational judgments in teaching may be cut 
down (i) by considering the appropriateness of teacher and pupil activities; (2) 
by setting up definite standards of evaluation, and (3) by giving training in the 
use of these standards in actual situations. Where situations permit, sucli a 
training pro-rram may be carried on simultaneously with this course for from 
three to six weeks. Such a procedure should be very enlightening. (Sec llnieck- 
net's study materials for improving teaclier rating.) 

5. A committee may develop a short dieck-Ust of any of die traditional types 
for some selected aspect of classroom acuvitics. Two committees might be asked 
to work independently on the same item presenting their results for class anal>sis. 

6 The cliart from the siudy of Sister Mary Xavier Htggnis is e.xiremely 
helpful It needs to be supplemented by a dicck-list of observable activities or 
anecdotal records, by means of wlm/i we may infer the five levels of performance. 
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a. Make an anecdotal record of the specific teacher and pupil activities 
observed in a concrete leaming-teadiing situation. 

b. Make the evaluation suggested by her chart, or anecdotal records. 

7. The type of critical objective analysis of teaching suggested in this chapter 
is often decried by sentimentalists as being inimical to svhat they call "the finer 
things of teaching," such as atmosphere, morale, or spirit. 

a. Present arguments showing that tliis cliapier is or is not opposed to the 
consideration of atmosphere, spirit, or classroom morale in evaluating 
a teaching situation. 


b. State explicitly and in some detail why it is not efficient to stop with 
atmospheric judgments upon situations. 

8. It is sometimes interesting 10 compare the professional preparation, teacli- 
ing practices, and pupil changes secured by two or more teachers of supposedly 
different levels of efficiency. Make the data as complete as possible; arrange the 
data for the several teachers in parallel columns for comparative purposes. ^Vhat 
likenesses and differences do you note? 

9. The purpose of this chapter is to lay the basis for more accurate study of 

teaching ability. In many instances the analysis herein contemplated may be of 
the case study sort. Through the use of the techniques suggested in this chapter, 
prepare a careful case study of the work of some teacher who is willing to sene 
as a subject for this purpose. On the basis of the data collected prepare a list 
° strong points and his weaknesses. If time permits, test die 

va i ity o your diagnosis by showing that the conectlon of the obsen'cd weak* 
nesses improves the leaclier’s efficiency. 

several of the exercises emphasize the importance of 
aminatjnn" ‘he teaclier's procedures. From a careful ex- 

° ‘‘‘vestigatlons in this field and from summaries thereof 

sources yhich would be useful in your own work. Indicate the 

11 The of the criteria. Any form may be used, 

does not seem h\i°^ analysis, especially when based upon a few visits, 

tical IloervWnn reliable. Suclr analyses are, ho\vever, very valuable in prac* 
ucai supervision. Show how this is true. 

a bcaUu?vev “‘‘alysjs any experience you have had in participating in 

anahsis of .^ *-^^*^** without experience may make critical 

IS, ^ report.) 

(0 too much dene^^^I weaknesses common in the teadiing body are: 

found generXalr7d“^““' other than those in question .3, 

difficulties or problem^ limited X' •'“■f “ d”'" specific 
general method, o£ attack up^„ ihfXakXsIs" notS"'’"'' 
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IX 

Studying the Curriculum in Operation 


The study of a given curriculum may be approached in either of two 
ways. Evaluations may be based upon: 

1. Observations of a given curriculum in operation 

2. Analysis of the documents made available for teachers such as courses of 
study, source units, guides to child development, curriculum records of 
various types, bulletins on innumerable individual topics and problems. 

The two methods are interrelated and are usually carried on together 
in a given situation. 

Preliminary definitions. General definitions will be necessary before 
we turn to methods of observation and analysis. The terms curriculum 
and course of study are still confused by many persons, despite the great 
amount of activity concerning them during the past quarter century. 
The concept connoted by the terra “course of study” has in addition 
changed so greatly in modern times as to necessitate careful statement of 
what is meant. The definitions given here represent common agreement 
and usage today within developing trends. A few differences of opinion 
may be expected. 

The word curriculum is increasingly used to mean the actual expe- 
riences which children have under the guidance of the school. The cur- 
riculum results from interaction between and among many persons, 
influences, and material facilities. The aim and the political, economic, 
and social structure of the surrounding society; the public opinion 
toward education; the aims and philosophies of those operating the 
educational system, together with their decisions concerning methods and 
materials, teacher selection, salaries, ph>'sical plant, and a host of other 
items; the types of learners, their abilities, needs, and attitudes— these 
and many other factors affect the curriculum. The course of study, or 
more properly the documents made available to tJic teaclier, is but one 
of the factors. 

The curriculum can be developed only in individual sdiools and class- 
rooms. Teachers and pupils actually make the curriculum in all scliools, 
aidetl directly and indirectly by parents, organbed lay groups, adminis- 
589 
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trators, supervisors, and various specialists m suujeei-iuuitti, kjh w.w 
psychology of childhood, in the diagnosis of learning difTicuIties, and 
other factors. 

The term “documents made available to the teaclier” was made 
primary in the opening paragraph' above, with “course of study" used as 
a subordinate item. The change is not merely one of terminology’ but 
represents an important change in educational thought. The concept 
of the course of study as it has been used for many decades might well 
pass out of our thinking. 

The typical course of study as we have known it for decades consisted 
usually of a subject-matter outline. Early courses often stopped with this; 
later ones have increasingly included some suggested learning activities, 
teaching procedures, diagnostic devices, and evaluational techniques. The 
subject-matter was regarded as essential. Everyone from parents to pupils 
believed that the subject-matter must be “mastered,” that is, memorized. 
The heading within the printed course often was the “prescribed” 
subject-matter. Early courses went further, prescribing the day-by-day 
amounts of subject-matter to be covered, specifying the number of 
minutes per day to be devoted to the segments, and listing the specific 
fact questions to be used. This concept of the course of study was de- 
serted long ap by the leadership. Practice in the development of new 
courses is rapidly following suit even though the older type is still widely 
used. One large city recently issued a new course of tlie older strait- 
jac et type but it is almost unique among current publications. 

ine traditional type of course was based upon the educational philos- 
p yw 1C regarded the aim of education as the preparation of the child 
^ through use of adult selected and arranged subject-matter. 
° ^ actually hindered education as we have 

assl^n^r? understand it_ in modem times. The materials selected and 
hensiblphwh school levels were often not easily compre- 

and abilif^ f ‘'J'* Connections between the interests 

?he na u ^ difficulty or not at all. 

O'' opposites of 

A pertinent commentary by Biddick summarizes this." 
possible treedL“,™hs^me) hartemmedi!" 

"choose” study subiects that a him to unduly influence pupils to 

Then there ™ aZ“! “> a^d needs, 

the course of study or of ieonar,!- • for having failed to ‘‘cover 

ay, of ]eopard.z,ng *e security of pupils fn their later work. 

For expanded treatment of these idpa< ...» t..-.,. / 

Learning Activities (New York I> A i H. Burton, The Guidance o] 

• igjQ). pp. 2-3. 
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In the study of a problem of importance teachers were often tempted to get 
outside of "their fields," but were called back by the fear of "trespassing” on the 
subject areas of others. In short, they were thwarted in their desire to be of real 
ser\’ice to their pupils. 

In many schools the net result of this has been that teaching guides— ma- 
terials designed to aid the teacher in deciding what and how to teach— have 
ceased to be of much help. The burden which this has placed upon the teacher 
has been tremendous. Further, it has left many teachers with a very serious 
sense of insecurity— of having nothing to fall back upon or to work from. Many 
teachers and principals have asked for some new type of guide that would not 
check them in their desire to meet the real needs of pupils— indeed something 
that would help to set them on their way. 

New forms of printed or stencil-reproduced materials to aid teachers 
are appearing widely and in ever increasing quantity. The concept that 
the school can best prepare for adult life through guiding the pupil as he 
lives and grows is dominant. The understandings, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, abilities and skills which the pupil needs now in the solution of his 
current problems, turn out to be similar to those which he will need 
later in solving adult problems. Understandings, attitudes, and abilities 
needed in adult life begin their growtJi in the nursery and are developed 
through continuing experiences until the learner emerges into adult life. 
The narrow outline of "prescribed” subject-matter is replaced by a wealth 
of suggested materials and experiences. Modern guides for teachers far 
from minimizing subject-matter suggest far more of it better adapted to 
use by varying levels of ability and of interest. 

Modern courses of study materials, paradoxically, are not called courses 
of study. The one-bulletin type of guide is giving way to many publica- 
tions of various types. The various bulletins may be on the teaching of 
various subjects, on the organization of experience units with subject 
lines disregarded, on the characteristics of the children who arc doing the 
learning. Bulletins may describe and illustrate great numbers of varied 
learning experiences, of teaching procedures, of ways of using many dif- 
ferent types and amounts of subject-matter; may contain sources of in- 
structional aids, and of evaluational tecimiques. Extensive bibliographies 
may be presented. Still other documents give definite suggestions for the 
construction of units, of evaluational tecimiques, or other items of sim- 
ilar nature. 

The purpose of modern documents developed by and for teachers is to 
stimulate the teacher to evolve his own organizations and procedures, 
that is, to develop a curriculum suited to his particular group of learners 
within a given community setting. A teacher trained to study cliildrcn 
and who understands the nature of learning experiences tvill be able to 
choose, to eliminate, to adapt materials and experiences to llie needs of 
the learners. This activity will in turn contribute to the development of 
better documentary materials. 

The chief forms in which new documents for icaclicrs appear arc so far: 
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1. Courses of study as we have known them but greatly improved as to con- 
tent, organization, and aim 

2. Source units, sometimes called course of study units, resource materials 

3. Guides to diild development 

4. Curriculum records of various types sudi as logs of units as developed, 
diary accounts, illustrative teaching units, and the like 

These major types which are usually organized ituo a sequence from 
kindergarten through the high school are supplemented by numerous 
supplementary documents, sometimes called course-of-study bulletins but 
which might better be known as doaimentar)- aids to teachers. Illustrative 
titles include; 


The Aim and Philosophy (or Viewpoint) of our Schools 
New Concepts of Elementary Education 
A Design for Curriculum Development 
The Growth and Des-elopment of Children 

Characteristics of Children at Developing Maturity Levels * 

The Community as a Setting tor Learning (or as a Source for Problems and 
Afatenals of Learning) 

Audio-Visual Aids Available in Our Schools 

Tire Junior Primary, Other titles ate Getting Ready tor School; -And So 10 
School; Curriculum Guides tor Five- and Si.x-Vear Old Learners 
Creative Art for Little Children 
The Technique of Group Discussion 

PlannrnnT'ntrp” 'mm Traditional 10 Modem Methods 

under Modern Principles 
^hedule-Making m the Secondary Schools 
The Special Problems ot the One-Room Rural Scliools 
Pubhe Relation, a, an Aid to Improving U,e Curriculum 

mo^t'l^dlf T 1 O'/'/cpt course a! study. The 

tollowing criteria may be used. 

A source unit is; 3 

t. Organized around some area of livintr nr ir. i j j • 

around a subject-matter area It i, situations, 

not tor a given jrtade ti ^.-.1 Pt'Pfred lor a given class, olten 

ences useful in meeting the rri^e mn^ ”P"'' 

any one grade or several adjacem grate'’ 

2. Contains far more subiect-mauer -inH ^ 

class could ever use. It is no. T ^ activities than one 

matter, or rigid dav-bv-dav nmrori outline of limited subject- 

suggestions tor the'teacher It is a'T *"*' “ Pan'onative source ol 

developed by teacher and pupils. teaching units 

it. The'’local’'^oup filiation which produced 
schools. A sete o^tTo fntaT'l'’'- 

county, or state with wide • "• »s produced by a city, 

4- Not built to a s^^rihe 'i,S. Z’T 

lions are in use. se\eral similar general organiza- 

ri/.. Ch. gTHopkLn^.rit.'u^ 
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Tlie curriculum guides lo child development are similar but usually 
cover more than one source unit does. Descriptions of cliildren at (lif- 
erent levels of maturity, discussions of the nature of growth, suggestions 
for adjusting the school to the child .are found. This information is some- 
times found m the source units as well. The guides usually present also 
a sequence of possible learning experiences over two or three grades or 
for several teaching units within a grade, or for several learning groups 
not separated rigidly into grade levels. ^ 

The curriculum records of various types are written accounts of the 
actual sequences as they developed with a given group of learners. These 
together with illustrative teaching units are increasingly popular as aids 
to the teacher. 


The better school systems arc moving steadily toward supplying not 
a "course of study" but a wealth of continuing documentary materials 
based upon the observed or expressed needs of the group. Sincere efforts 
made to improve the older type courses will nearly always lead to the 
adoption of the new procedures. 

The improvement of a ctirriciilum and of a course are not one and 
the same thing. Improvement of the curriculum necessitates bringing 
about changes in many persons and factors operating within the setting 
for learning. This is accomplished through a long-time study of the major 
factors entering into the instructional program. Improving the curricu- 
lum is not achieved through rewriting the course of study. 

Improvement of course materials, documentary aids to teachers is 
actually improvement in writing and editing materials which have been 
derived from instructional activities. The course materials have all too 
commonly been thought of as the basis for the curriculum. The course is 
produced first and the curriculum based upon it. The opposite is the 
sound procedure; develop a curriculum and then produce a course, 
or, rather, extensive materials for the teacher. Even more accurately the 
improvement of curriculums and of courses is an interactive and re- 


ciprocal process. 

Curriculums and documentary materials generally, must be under 
constant evaluation and improvement. The materials and methods of 


education have been under criticism and improvement from earliest 
times. (See Appendix A.) * The general reason for this is the recognition 
of lag between education and life. A gap ® always exists between the 


^ The abbreviated historical summary in Appendix A covers a large background 
and should be read carefully before taking up this chapter. 

5 The very great importance— sometimes tragic importance— ^f this gap and the 
desperate need to reduce it should be known to all educational workers. Quick, compact 
summaries will be found in: 

W. H. Burton, Introduction to Education (New York, D. Applcton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc.. 1934). Chs. 16-17. Less direct background will be found in Chs. 6, 9, 10. 
and 23. 

H. L. Caswell and D. S. C.impbell, Curriculum Development (.N’ew Vek, American 
Book Company, 19.35), Chj. i-z- 
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Courses of study as tre have knotm them but greatly improved as to con- 
. S:::;c:l“t:;:lS;ed omrse ol smay u„lts, resource materials 

4 Slriculum remr* o/various types such as logs of units as developed, 
diary accounts, illustrative teaching units, and the like . 

These major types which are usually organized into a sequence from 
kindergarten through the high school are supplemented by 
supplementary documents, sometimes called course-of-study bulletins 
which might better be known as documentary aids to teachers. Illustrative 
titles include; 


The Aim and Philosophy (or Viewpoint) of our Schools 
New Concepts o£ Elementary Education 
A Design for Curriculum Development 

The Growth and Development of Children * 

Characteristics of Children at Developing Maturity Levels 
The Community as a Setting for Learning (or as a Source for Problems an 
Materials of Learning) 

Audiovisual Aids Available in Our Schools 

The Junior Primary. Other titles are Getting Ready for School: —And So to 
School: Curriculum Guides for Five- and Six-Year Old Learners 
Creative Art for Little Children 
The Technique of Group Discussion 

Assisting Teachers to Make the Transition from Traditional to Modern Methods 

Planning a Daily Program under Modern Principles 

Schedule-Making in the Secondary Schools 

The Special Problems of the One-Room Rural Schools 

Public Relations as an Aid to Improving the Curriculum 

The chief type of documents replacing the typical course of study. The 
most widely developed of the new materials is the source unit. The 
following criteria may be used. 

A source unit is; * 


1. Organized around some area of living or in less advanced situations, 
around a subject-matter area. It is not prepared for a given class, often 
not for a given grade. It provides a wide range of materials and experi- 
ences useful in meeting the wide range of interests and abilities within 
any one grade or several adjacent grades. 

2. Contains far more subject-matter and many more activities than one 
ckiss could ever use. It is not a prescribed outline of limited subject- 
matter. or rigid day-by-day procedure but rather a provocative source of 
suggestions for the teacher. It is a source of many diverse teaching units 
developed by teacher and pupils. 

3. Dc\ eloped by a local group and adapted to the situation w-hich produced 
it. The local group may be the faaiUy of one school, or of a group of 
schools. A series of source units in continuity is produced by a aty, 
county, or state, with svide participation of many local units. 

Not built to a specific pattern though several similar general organiza- 
tions arc in use. 

s For klctails of some of these organizations see Bicldick, op. cil., p. 5; Burton, op- 
cit.. Ch. ri; Hopkins, op. rit. Use index for several references. 
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and tlie teacher arc but tu-o factors among many. The inherent variability 
of human nature is another complicating factor. Fourth, the naive, 
so-called “practical” attitude of many field workers has contributed to 
the neglect of proof. 

Evaluation is, nevertheless, an inescapable part of any program for 
producing materials or improving curriculums. We cannot wait for final 
life results. \Vc must determine as best we can as we go along how well 
the course or curriculum seems to be functioning. The problem must 
be attacked courageously, despite the handicaps. A very few experimental 
comparisons between curriculums have been made and deserve careful 
study. Judgment guided by criteria has been exercised on both courses 
and curriculums. This may be the only applicable method for some 
aspects. Data-gatliering instruments are being evolved and used. 

The criteria will change from time to time. There will be differences 
of opinion regarding both criteria and the results of application. Let 
no one be discouraged. That is the way life is. All we can do is use the 
best criteria and the best judges we have and then say, “To the best of 
our knowledge and belief this is better (or worse) than that.” Constant, 
earnest effort to make honest judgments in the light of principles and 
facts is the way to reduce differences of opinion. Greatly divergent dif- 
ferences of opinion, let it be mentioned incidentally, are not nearly so 
frequent as the uninformed rank and file believe. Contrary to the naive 
statements of many teachers, there are not many flatly contradictory aims, 
definitions, and so forth, among competent thinkers. Differences of 
opinion on means, on details, on interpretation of new techniques or 
discoveries are wholesome. 

Students in seminars, as part of their training, will often examine 
printed materials and curriculums in operation. Field workers may often 
examine a collection of courses in their search for information or stimu- 
lus. Logs, diaries, units of work written by teachers, and other written 
curriculum records will be scrutinized. Daily programs, policies for group- 
ing and promoting pupils, methods of reporting progress, instructional 
techniques, the type and amount of instructional aids are all factors to 
be scrutinized in evaluating courses and curriculums. 

Evaluation and improvement of documents and of curriculums in real 
situations is a simultaneous and interactive process. Arbitrary distinction 
between evaluation of documents and of curriculums will be made hence- 
forth in this chapter to facilitate discussion. 

Materials and curriculums will be judged to be good or poor in the 
degree to which they contribute to the effectiveness of learning; to growth 
and achievement by the learner. 
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„„.es ana cn„— oC .e school and che .He o. socie., and c. .he 

o, is some dehdency, real or 

cause for investigation of a acliieveinent 

imagined, in the be’ revealed through test results, 

trgh Xe^tln:, and anecdo.Il records, through questionnahe or 
Imetslw results, through complaints - ^—p - -^“'1 com' 
groups, teachers, pupils. Comments m the P“Mtc Pre** -j,. 

Linity attention to the P™**''"-- ^ 
parture, either of material or methods, be added to the program 

indirect criticism of existing procedures task. 

Evaluation ot curriculums and ot printed the production 

Extensive programs of curriculum improvement and of the p . 

of documentary materials have been developed during *<= ^ . 

a century. At first there was little or no critical evaluation of P 

cedure m results. Publication ot new ■•courses” was 
regarded as sufficient proof of the value of local efiort and produ . 
new courses were in fact great improvements over the old, inany 
better; some were poorer than those replaeed. The 
••jictivity curriculum” ^vas regarded as self-evkleni proof of curiicu 
improvement. The substitution of “units” for “subjects” was accep 
uncritically. All this is natural. Valid and reliable data upon the u 
value of documentary aids and curriculums are difficult to secure, 
complexity of the situation makes difficult the application of the limit . 
precise methods of scientific investigation. First, the time interval betwe 
use and result is long. Second, it is very difficult to secure an extensiv , 
reliable description of life behavior of the learners. Third, it is even 
move difficult to assess the value of the various factors which contribute 
to a given behavior pattern. Social pressures; economic status; type an 
innuence of home and neighborhood; health; conflict among the aims 
of pupil, school, and society; the policy and decisions of the educationa 
Icadcj ship— these and many others modify the results achieved by learners. 
Excellent teachers may develop a good curriculum from poor materia . 
less able instructors, a poor curriculum from a good course. The materia 

H. O. RupR. Arnerican Life and the School Curriculum (Boston, Ginn and Company" 
i95G).Chs. i-S. . 

TiffiUy-Sitni Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, J- 
Chaptcr i, •‘Cuirinihim Making: Past and Present.” 
r_\tcndcil summaries vill l»e found in: 

I Minor Cuynii. CiimVii/Hni Prineiples and Social Trends (New York. The • 
ir.iUan Comi>ain. Chs. s-5. 15, 18, 19. 20. 

linpkius. op. fit.. Chs. 1, 2. 3. 5. ^ 

J. Abner Pctldiucll (Harold Bcn]amin), The Stibcr-T'oot/i Curriculum 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, me.. 1939}. A witty and dc\astating «u:rc on «be P 
between the curriculum and life. 
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The use of tcsls, beliavior records for controlled and uncontrolled 
situations was treated at length in Chapter VI and need not be sum 
marized here. 

The currictdum is e.\amined finally to see w'hcrcin it may be respon- 
sible for desirable results, for poor outcomes, or for downright deficiencies 
in the produet. 

The experimental craluation of ciirrieiihims. Careful comparative 
evaluations between curriculums in terms of learning products achieved 
are rare. One of the first, if not the first, w'as Collings’ extensive experi- 
ment published under the title. An Experiment with the Project Curricu- 
A modem experience type currieultim was developed and operated 
for four years with one group of children. A traditional subject curric- 
ulum was taught by traditional methods to a matched control group. 
Typical subject-matter mastery' tests were given to both groups at the con- 
clusion of the period. This was an early study and some criticism arose 
concerning controls and type of evaluation. The experiment and its 
results are, nevertheless, significant and have had marked effect upon 
teaching and curriculum-making. Results were significantly in favor of 
the nciv currictdum. 

A more extensive study was made by Oberholtzer ' in Houston, Texas, 
in which an "integrated" or modern type curriculum was compared with 
a traditional one. Entire curriculums were compared, but controlled com- 
parisons were made in fourth and fifth grades with 73 teachers and 1,662 
pupils. The method was that of comparison between matched experi- 
mental and control groups. Evaluations were based on typical tests of 
nehievetnent, on the e-vpressed reactions of teachers, pupils, parents, and 
principals. The modern curriculum secured equal or better achievement 
in typical fundamentals; provided more enrichment; more time for 
problem-solving; and more participation in other activities. The think- 
ing, interest, and enthusiasm of pupils and teachers were favorably 
affected. 

One of the most extensive studies of curriculum is the so-called Eight- 
Year Study in which more than three thousand students were followed 
through four years of high school and four of college. A number of col- 
leges agreed to accept from thirty selected secondary schools, graduates 
recommended as fit for college work but who had not covered the 
standard "college entrance” subjects or requirements. The thirty schools, 
freed from these requirements were encouraged to develop curriculums 
fitted to student needs. Variation was great as would be expected. The 
traditional curriculum persisted in many, while other schools developed 
curriculums which differed fundamentally from the standard college 


•Ellsworth Collings, An Experiment mith the Project Cnrricnlnm (New York, The 
Mamillan Company. 1923) • iMerrated Currienlum in Practice, Contributions to 
EducotiZ No. 694 (Ne«’vo'k TmcHts College, Columbia 

University, 1937) . 
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SECTION 1 ‘ 

GENERAL METHODS FOR EVALUATING THE CURRICULUM 

The analysis of a curriculum in operation is difficult because the cur- 
riculum is a moving, shifting dynamic process. It cannot be handled, it 
cannot be stopped for analysis at leisure. It must be observed as it moves 
by. Data must be gathered from this stream of experiences, and judgments 
based thereon. The log or diary account of classroom events is a valuable 
aid to judgment even though it is static and of necessity incomplete. 
Experimental comparisons between curriculums can be made provided 
that in interpreting results, the influence of many variables and outside 
factors is recognized. Seeing the events happen, interpreting them in the 
light of known facts in educational science, and of the implications of 
democratic philosophy, is the general method. 

Evaluation is effected through: 

1. Analysis of the educational product as shown by tests, behavior records, 
interviews, questionnaires, follow-ups 

s. Analysis of learning products obtained from different curriculums ex- 
perimentally compared 

8. Analysis of the degree to which the cumculum has been affected favor- 
ably or unfavorably by certain extraneous factors (legal requirements, 
fixed examinations, public pressures, research, tradition, social changes, 
professional leadership, and others) 

4. Analysis of the general activities of teachers and of the use made of re- 
sources within the setting for learning 

5. Noting the effects of the curriculum program upon the professional ac- 
tivities of teachers, and upon the community 

6. Analysis of the methods used to develop a program of curriculum im- 
provement 

Evaluation through analysis of the educational products. Test results, 
usually casual and fragmentary, it will be recalled, are often an initiating 
actor in an evaluational program. A comprehensive testing program 
may a so be one of the first and most direct evaluational procedures used. 
Growth of the learner in personal-social-moral traits (understandings, 
attitudes, appreciations, values, abilities); achievement of fact and skill 
learning typically associated with school subjects will be extensively sur- 
veyed. Numerous and varied achievement tests, observational and anec- 
dotal records of behavior, projection techniques, creative productions 
are used to secure a wide sampling of results. The' results so measured 
are t e pro nets of seteral factors. Interpretations must therefore take 
into account the general level of ability among the learners, the socio- 
economic status o£ the community, the influence of home and neighbor- 
hood, and other factors. Many of these are susceptible of reasonably pre- 
cise description. A testing program when properly supnlcmentcd and 
interpreted is a legitimate and revealing method of evaluating a 
curriculum. 
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Evaluation of the curriculum in the light of certain favorable and 
unfavorable extraneous circumstances. Adequate and valid judgments 
cannot be made merely by looking at the results achieved. We must also 
take note of certain pmvcrful factors which influence, sometimes coerce 
curriculum makers. The factors working within complex social situations 
are never wholly positive nor wholly negative. An item may be positive 
in one era and place, negative elsewhere. The long-time weight of most 
factors can be seen, however, to be chiefly positive or chiefly negative.^^ 

Factors which maintain the status quo and generally retard progress. 
Colleges and higher schools through insistence upon certain entrance 
requirements have seriously retarded wholesome improvements in the 
curriculums of the lower schools. Wc may note here that several factors 
to be discussed overlap and interlock in many ways. The college entrance 
requirements are in turn partially the product of the older faculty 
psychology with its emphasis upon mental discipline through formal 
exercises. The earlier social usefulness of the required subjects has been 
almost completely lost to sight. Prestige and social approval develop 
which in turn support the entrenched curriculum against the demands 
for needed improvement. Eventually a tradition develops which makes 
the task of improvement harder than ever. 

Examinations, college entrance, eighth-grade, “regents,” and the like 
generally retard curriculum improvement. The use of standard tests alone 
as final measures may seriously restrict both curriculum and teaching 
procedures. Modern evaluation programs directed at far more than fact 
and skill outcomes should enhance curriculum improvement. 

Textbooks in earlier times were a serious handicap; but in modem 
times, textbooks under the influence of modern psychology have been 
increasingly useful in curriculum improvement. 

Boards of education in earlier times determined the course and hence 
the curriculum and were a strong influence against improvement. The 
surrender of many powers by the board lias reduced their influence over 
the curriculum. 

Tradition, despite the glamor often attached to the word, has been in 
general the most effective blockade to improvement of courses and cur- 
riculums. Several factors listed above often cbmbinc to form a tradition 
or to give added power to an established tradition. 

Factors which exert positive or negative influence at different times 
and places. Legislation as a method of curriculum control is largely a 
nuisance. Power to select texts or content may be placed legally wiili 
certain boards or commissions. Certain subjects or parts of subjects may 
be forced into the curriculum by law: notably subject-matter on the evil 
effects of alcohol and n.ircolics, formal citizenship training and rituals. 

12 The suniman- here is sh.irplv alibresiatetl because of space. Ponus are adapictl 
from two or three iniport.int research studies which arc noted i.i the bibliography 
parlirularly those by Lasvson. Mid, and 5a>lor. 
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preparatory sequence. Comparisons of college records svere made for 
over 3,000 students, divided betsvecn the experimental and the formal 
schools. The general technique was that of comparison between matched 
groups and between matched pairs of students. Items evaluated were: 
subject-matter achievement indicated by marks; study habits; participa- 
tion in college activities; clarity of objectives and ability to plan own 
program; intellectual hobbies; creative and esthetic experiences; and 
others. Students passing through the modernized curriculums were 
definitely superior in many points, slightly superior or equal in others 
and inferior in two items. The accounts of this significant experiment are 
contained in five volumes which should certainly be known to all school 
leaders.® 


An experiment similar to the Eight-Year Study svas carried on for six 
years in New York City with the elementary schools. A total of 75.000 
pupils in 69 elementary buildings was involved. Approximately one-half 
the schools continued to use the standard formal subject curriculum, 
while one-half were given a modem experience curriculum in so far a.« 
materials and levels of teacher training permitted. A number of technical 
articles based on this study have appeared but are difficult reading.® 
account appears in Progressive Education for April 
final account in lively readable form is contained in the 
lurae. The Activity Curriculum issued by the State Department of 

Department was invited to 
^nal rlporf experiment, hence published the 

increased^nrrt^! superiority of the modern curriculum ivere found in 
and cocinernr' spirit, better supervision, increasing understanding 

a ^rnnW?. " ■ better buildings, 

tinctly .uperior^XleTCp^ik"'’’™’'™'"'’ 

cxpe"rimental"'rom"'"'-'‘'^’' Judies all of which bear upon 

EZluation of ’’'^t'woen curriculums will be found in An 

E„;"r ' Educaiion>> by J. Paul Leonard and Alvin C. 


®The general litle for thp fiv- ,...t 

The separate volumes oublUh^i k . AdvejUtire in American Education. 

l ~r S,..d,; n. 'M. ."d .945 are: I. The S.cr, of the F.if- 

Progress; IV. Did They Succeed /« r and Recording Student 

York, Harper & Brothers Schools Tell Their Story (Ne'V 

Considerable periodical • , 

study. >s a so as-ailable, some of it highly critical of ih® 

^Reviexo of Educational Research n 

more articles on the New York C,,^- b * 9**^ • P* 282 gives references to ten or 

..John J. Lotm,. -Leamin. , 

Elementary Education.” ProerpniW C'ly’s New Program ot 

Note references Iheie to New^otk City bnu'e"' ™' 

rrj. Paul Leonard and Altin c SS''';*-, 

York. D. Applcton-Century Company Inc, Afodem Education (N'" 
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their writing usually reports and analyzes the social changes taking place. 
/Attempts to predict future developments have had their influence 
Cha„gmg theories about learning have had both positive and negative 
influence but usually positive in modern times. The older f^ultv 
psychology, for instance, with emphasis upon mental discipline through 
formal exercises was (and still is) a serious obstacle to improvement. The 
modern psychology with its organismic concept of the learner and its 
dynamic interpretation of mind and of learning is beginning to exert 
a powerful influence for good. - 


The praettee of other school systems has had great influence upon 
curriculum programs, at first operating to retard growth through em- 
phasis upon frequency of practice, but latterly to accelerate growth 
through stimulation to critical comparison and analysis. 

Teachers committees and associations, in the beginning of tile modern 
rarriculum movement, were vigorously opposed to any and all changes 
This was due in part to honest but thoroughly mistaken beliefs about the 
value of certain subjects, to honest ignorance about the learner and his 
methods of learning. Teacher opposition to curriculum improvement is 
to this day still based upon ignorance of the facts. Opposition was also 
due to inertia, to unwillingness to give up cherished routines and vested 
interests. Teacher committees, as the curriculum movement got under 
way came to participate and cooperate under direction but usually failed 
• completely to see the implications. This was partly due to autocratic 
leadership. Teacher committees in modern times, particularly under 
democratic administrations, are increasingly becoming one of the most 
powerful factors not only in contributing to but in initiating curriculum 
improvement programs. 

Agents and influences working from within the system seem to have far 
greater influence than those working from without. 


Evaluation of the curriculum through analysis of the general activities 
of teachers and of the use made of resources within the setting for 
learning. The general technique is that of observing classroom procedure 
in the light of a summary of desirable and undesirable techniques so far 
as we know these. The typical instrument is a "list of items to observe” 
which is merely a memory aid and guide to observation. Check-lists are 
not rating scales. The lists should be developed cooperatively by the 
educational workers using it. The items within the list thus become a 
commonly agreed upon summary of significant items and a basis for 
common discussion of the curriculum events. The amount of detail may 
vary greatly: one list containing a small number of major items; another 


going into precise detail about some or all phases of classroom proce- 
dure. 


Literally scores of such instruments are available in the literature and 
in bulletins issued by school systems. The construction of such a list is 
an excellent in-service project. An illustrative instrument developed by 
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certain desirable materials on health and physical education. Reading of 
the Bible is rigidly prohibited by law in some states, as rigidly required 
in others. Responsive to momentary public pressures, legislation is un- 
systematic and capricious. History shows that legislative effort to deter- 
mine curriculum content is unnecessary, and in many cases quite inef- 
fective. 

War as an influence is closely allied with legislation since the one 
often results in the other. War usually expands curriculums temporarily 
to meet immediate demands. The current expansion in aviation, ad- 
ranced mathematics, nursing, production and conservation of food arc 
illustrations. Additions due to war often remain as permanent additions, 
for instance material in civics, citizenship, physical education, health, 
and so forth. 


Public opinion has practically never initiated any important improve- 
ments of fundamental importance but it has often brought about minor 
changes desirable and undesirable. Public opinion usually retards badly 
needed improvements but supports them vigorously once professional 
school leaders accomplish the reforms. 

Factors which have in general significantly promoted the improvement 
of curriculums. The superintendent, especially in larger systems, seems 
to be the single most important agent in promoting curriculum improve- 
ment. Programs are initiated, inspired, financed, and protected by the 
superintendent or his professional staff. The climate necessary for growth 
is provided by this leadership. State departments of education are begin- 
ning to exercise leadership in the same manner. 

Superintendents, at first, often had to overcome inertia and opposition 
within the staff. Certain individual superintendents, particularly in given 
regions are often the chief obstacles to all growth and improvement. The 
mpcrintendency, however, is one of the powerful influences for progress. 

e professional staff shares in this, and in larger systems exercises much 
of the leadership. 


Educational research, which at first supported the status quo, has in- 
creasing y ecome a factor influencing growth. Research workers in early 
ays were not always aware of unstated objeemes and assumptions, hence 
tended m study existing procedures. Currently research workers aid in 
moving a e,ac rom the status quo. A secondary achievement has been to 
aid m breaking down opposition which was due to ignorance of the facts. 

Social change within our national life, political, social, or economic, 
is a factor difficult to assess but unquestionably of great importance. 
Prior to 1900 schools paid little attention to the emerging social order 
and us problems. The turn of the century saw growing sensitivity to the 
relationshtp between school and society. Explicit attention to this rela- 
tionship and systematic attack has added to and expanded the curriculum 
considerably but seldom eliminated any materials. 

Leaders, “frontier thinkers," have had considerable influence since 
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various student groups who were studying their own work with the wnter 


" ?he" ub'kems in this list are arranged in nearly all ^ 

moving from the least desirable practices to the more desirable. Sub-item 
under several headings were omitted to save space. Intereste group 
using this list, or developing a similar instrument, may produce thei 
own details. 


An Observational Analysis of Curriculum Practices 
(W. H. Burton and students) 

1. How was the learning situation initiated? 

a. By indefinite assignments 

b. By assignment of paragraphs or pages in a text, or "take the next le 
son.” or "take the next chapter,” or "the next ten questions" 

c. By topics in a hook 

d- By giving a set of stock questions to be answered 

e. By directing the construction, or modeling, or drawing of some ap- 
paratus or object 

f. By utlUiitig or hy arousing a pupil purpose 

2. Hoai was the next lesson determined? 

a. Arbitrarily assigned by the teacher 

b. Developed by teacher out of the preceding lesson or class experience 

c. Cooperatively determined through discussion and planning 

3. What was the source of the content of the lesson? 

a. Entirely from the text 

b. From several texts or similar references 

c. From a variety of sources (texts, non-fiction books, stories, excursions, 
interviews with persons, experiments, observations, documents, 
ports, etc.) 

d. Current events 

e. From children's experiences 

4. How was the learning experience developed? 

a. By means of limited, fragmentary fact questions either given by tn^ 
teacher or found in the workbook 

b. By means of consultation of various references 

c. By means of discussion and conversation, by interviews, and the like 
fl. By means of committee discussions and reports 

e. By means of experimental or constructive work 
/. By a wide variety of learning experiences 

5. What was the purpose of the lesson observed? 
n. To drill upon arbitrary associations or skills 

b. To recite textbook material formally 

c. To carry on construction, modeling, or drawing 

d. To attempt to derive undentandings 

e. To analyze, to compare, to judge 

/. To derive attitudes and appreciations 

6. What type of class discussion was utilized (where discussion teas in order) 
0 A discussion period was seldom or never provided 

i. The pupils took no active part in the discussion 

c. The class discussion was not purposeful 

d. The class discussion was random and unorganized 

e. The brightest pupils only participated 

/. The entire class participates on various levels in discussion 
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The type o£ documents developing in current times, paradoxically 
controls the teacher by giving him freedom. The teacher using modern 
printed materials does not “cover” them, does not follow a prescribed 
sequence. He selects, adapts, and invents, stimulated by the wealth of 
materials and experiences given him. This is reflected in classroom 
procedure. 

The Mort-Cornell Guide for Self-Appraisal of School Systems. This is 
an extensive general list covering much ground. Several items not found 
in other lists appear. The form of the questions used is also of interest. 
The following sample illustrates the instrument; 


I. CLAssRooNt Instruction 


A. THE CURWCUEUM 

1. Flexibility of Curriculum. The curriculum is suffidently flexible to provide for 
individual pupil interests and abilities and to permit teachers to exercise their judg- 
ment and initiative in the choice and arrangement of activities, subject-matter and 
method. 

Totals: ves no 


fl. Teaching periods. On the elementary level, part of 
the teacher's daily schedule should be organized in terms 
of long periods for broad subject matter fields as well as 
short periods for teaching specific skills or minor divisions 
of subject matter. The teacher should be free to modify her 
teaching periods as need arises. ves* no*, 


Q. May I see your daily schedule? How closely do 
you follow it? IVhy? 


Interview; Principal, 
Teachers. 

Obscrs'e: Teacher’s daily 
schedule. 

Evidence 


1. Most periods are at least 

45 minutes in length. Yes No. 

2. The type of work within 
the longer periods may 

vary from day to day, Ves No. 

3. Teachers have been told 

that they are not expected 
to follow a schedule rig- 
idly. Yes No, 


b. Supplementary materials. A variety of reference books 
and materials should be available lor each subject or project 
whether in classrooms or in special rooms- 

O What supplementary and reference materials are 
asailablc for use by your class? Where are they 
kept and where usetl? 


Interview: Teacher, 
Principal. 

Obserse: Books in room, 
Parnphlcts, 
Supplies. 

Ksidence 


1. There arc enqclopedias 
for cJiildrcn in the ele- 
mcniary classrooms. 

2. Tlierc are seseral sets of 
social studies books in the 
upper grade rooms or a 
laigc satiety of single 
copies. 


YES. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


NO. 


No. 
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/. Behavior records, anecdotal records, diaries, logs, other voluntary 
records 

g. Case studies 

h. Study of aeative products 

20. How was the sequence of materials determinedt 

a. There is no organization of materials 

b. The sequence of topics in the text is rigidly followed 

c. The sequence of topics in the text is used as a guide which may be 

varied _ • 4 n 

d. The sequence of learning experiences is psychologically organized o 

the basis of pupil purpose and experience, with due regard for social 
demands _ . 

21. What type of criticism, stimulation, or correction is used during the class 
period? 

a. The teacher criticizes in an irritated and emotional manner, causing 

antagonism or indifference ^ 

b. The teacher criticizes and corrects the pupil in a courteous ant. 
sympathetic manner 

c. The teacher by comment and question aids the pupil to discover Ins 
own weaknesses or errors and to attack their correction himself 

22. What degree of pupil attention was noted? 

a. Only very few pupils were attentive 

b. Whether few or many were attentive, attention was not sustained 

c. The teacher demanded and secured attention by extraneous means 

d. Enthusiastic attention given because material was worth while 
2$. What type of pupil activity was dominant? 

a. Misdirected and detrimental activity 

b. Unguided, random, haphazard activity 

c. Pupil activity was sharply repressed 

d. Activity controlled and directed by the teacher 

e. Spontaneous activity developed around pupil purpose 

24. What kind of instructional materials were used— and hotv adequately? 

a. Supplementary material sucli as reference books, maps, dictionaries, 
pictures, exhibits, construction materials, tools, etc., were not used at all 

b. Supplementary materials were not available 

c. Supplementary materials were used but not effectively 

d. Supplementary materials were not ready when needed 

e. Supplementary materials were used adequately and effectively 

25. What was the nature of the teacher’s control over the pupil and the 
method of handling disciplinary cases? 

The type of data derived through use of the instrument above affords 
considerable insight into some of the factors which affect the curriculum- 
The printed materials, notably the “course of study” exert large control 
over the teachers classroom procedures. Administrative and supervisory 
officers who insist that teadiers "follow the course” further enhance the 
control of materials over the teacher. A teacher who must ‘‘cover the 
text,” must teach designated facts, must develop designated levels of 
skill, shows this inffuence unmistakably in his classroom procedures. The 
curriculum may be dominated by printed materials and by decisions of 
officers over the teacher rather than guided by the needs of learners anti 
of the community, and by adjustment to ability levels. 
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e. Does ilic ^vork oC the teadtcr center about the study 
and development of desirable pupil attitudes and 
habits rather than merely the teaching of lessons? 

/. Is drill work in the tool subjects individualized to 
the extent that no two pupils in the room must prac- 
tice the same tilings during a given period? 

g. Are there many experiences with unstructured ma- 
terials (clay, paints, cloth, wood, etc.) for pupils to 
pattern in accordance with their individual values 
and modes of organization, thus giving opportuni- 
ties for teadier study of personality patterns? 

h. Do the children organize and work in many flexible, 
temporary, and natural groups as the program de- 
velops, thus affording many opportunities for teacher 
study and guidance of pupils? 

i. Is the situation sudi that the pupils demand and 
develop greater proftdency in the use of the skills as 
they need them? 

/. Do the pupils have part of the day to work alone on 
their individual problems or at their individual in- 
terests? 





» 2 3 4 5 

^2345 

>2345 

' 2 3 4 5 

> 2 S 4 5 

^ 2 3 4 5 


Total Value of This Section 


5. Discussion and Class^Conference Periods 

a. Do the pupils have opportunity to suggest and to re- 
cord problems and activities for the group to consider 
and to undertake? 

b. Do the children select the problems to be discussed 
in a given period or the activities to be engaged in at 
a given time? 

c. Are the pupils guided by the teacher in their search 
or selection of worth-while and important problems 
and activities? 

d. Do the children offer suggestions of possible tvays of 
solving a problem or of carrying out an activity? 

e. Do the pupils suggest advantages and disadvantages 
of suggested procedures in solving problems or in car- 
rying on activities? 

/. Has a wide variety of books or other reference ma- 
terials been used and quoted by the pupils in their 
attempts to solve their problems? 

g. Do the pupils bring in voluntanly from home or else- 
where books, newsclippings, selections, pictures, or 
specimens related to dass work, for the puri^ose of 
contributing to class discussion? 



12345 
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3. Cra)'ons, ivater colors, and 
large sheets oE paper are 
available in elementary 


classrooms. 

4. A set of reference books 

heinf; studied is available 

Yes 

.. No.. 

5. Teachers arc collecting 

magazines and other ma- 
terials useful in teaching 



their respective subjects. 

Yes . . . . 

, .. No.. 

c. Pupil freedom. Elementary pupils should be reasonably 
free to move about the room to consult dictionary and sim- 
ilar leference materials. 

VI s. . . 

NO. . 

Q. What rules do you have concerning pupil's 
moving about the room, whispering, etc,? 
Interview: Teacher, 1. Pupils move about the 

Principal, room quietly and freely 

Children. in consulting reference 

Observe: Activity in the books. 

Yes. . . . 

No.. 

room. 2. Pupils work together in 




Yes.... 

... No. 


• yx8-M0 (In capitals) to b« detetmioed from wtighi of evidence as revealed by answers to tbe ac- 
compaoyins sub-items. 

Pistor’s analysis of democracy in the classroom. This instrument devel- 
oped to study democracy in the classroom actually covers a wide range 
of curricular activities. The list contains 120 questions evenly distributed 
under 12 headings. Two divisions are reproduced here as illustrations.** 



. Curriculum Opportunities 

a. Do the children and the teacher have freedom to se- 

lect and to plan their work, beii^ restricted only by 
very broad outlines of curriculum scope and se- 
quence? I 

b. Are the pupils studying topics which are relatively 

important to them here and now, especially prob- 
lems of their own class living? 1 

c. Does the class program of living consist of a wide 

variety oi experiences to challenge and interest pu- 
pils of various levels and types of intelligence? 1 

d. Do the pupils have good habits of work induced by 

real tasks and the satisfaction of doing them? 1 



2 3 


2 3 
2 3 


4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 


Frederick Pistor, ‘Traclicing Democracy in the Classroom," Experimental F.ditlon 
S (Nesv York. Hunter College), Mimeographed material. 
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5. Silent reading is stressed more tlian oral reading in all 
grades. 

6. Remedial instruction is provided for children who are re- 
tarded in reading skills. 

7. A trained librarian assists in teacliing pupils how to use the 
library. 

8. There is a wide variety of reading materials including books, 
' cliildren’s newspapers, and periodicals. 

Q. There is a reading clinic available in the school for pupils 
beyond the primary grades. 

10. Classes frequently work in the library to gain firsthand ex- 
perience in the use of the libraries and library resources. 
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.‘23 
I 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 


15 . How is reading taught in the elementary schools? 

1. The teacher is familiar with scientific findings on reading 
instruction such as are published in the yearbooks of the 

National Society for the Study of Education. * 1 2 3 

2. A number of pre-primers are used in teaching beginning 

reading. *123 

3. Many objects in primary grades have printed labels attached 

to them. *123 

4. Picture dictionaries are found in primary grades; children’s 

dictionaries are found in upper grades. * 1 2 3 

5. The diagnostic and remedial aspects of the reading program 
include: 

а. Measurement of speed in silent reading * 1 2 5 

б. Measurement of comprehension in silent reading *123 

c. Vocabulary tests *123 

d. Diagnosis of eye movements in silent reading *123 

e. Determination of reading readiness: 

First grade *123 

Other grades * 1 2 3 

/. Checking for visual and auditory defects *123 

6. Pupils are motivated to read: 

a. Through the provision of a wide \'ariety of materials at 

every grade level * * 2 3 

b. Through the provision of materials graded to the reading 

ability of each pupil * 1 2 3 

7. Children advance to more difficult reading material only 

after wide experience at the previous levels of attainment. *123 

8. Material read for appreciation is not minutely analyzed. * 1 2 3 

9. Children are taught reading in groups or individually ac- 
cording to their rate of progress. * 1 2 3 

10. No pupils are lip reading while working at their seats. *123 

11. Except in audience situations all reading is done silently. *123 

12. Pupils measure their own progress in learning to read. *123 

The me of logs, diary accounts, stenographic reports, and other curricu- 
lum records. Each of these instruments produces valuable data concerning 
the curriculum, on the basis of whicli judgments of worth may be made. 

Evaluation through noting eflecls of curriculum programs upon tlte 
professional activities of teachers. Programs of curriculum improvement 
may be evaluated by noting the clfccts upon the slalf wind, particpatcs. 
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h. Do all of the pupils have about equal opportunity 
and desire to participate in class discussion in a spirit 
of cooperative concerted action? 

i. In a given period of iliis type, is there sufTicient dis- 
cussion by pupils instead of too much discussion by 
the teacher? (Does pupil discussion consume at least 
three-fourths of the time?) 

/. Do the children evaluate their conference and its re- 
sults in terms of their general and specific class aims? 


2 3 4 5 


2 3 
2 3 


4 5 
4 5 


Total Value of This Section 

The Metropolitan School Study Council Guides. Another instrument 
uses questions differing in form from the preceding lists. A booklet, 
widely known as "the blue book,” contains 57 pages of questions, 37 of 
which bear upon the course of study and the curriculum. Two divisions 
are reproduced here as illustrations.** 


How Are the Schools Teacuinc Children the Tools of Learning— Reading, 
Speech, Writing, Numbers and Other Skills? 


A. What is included in the reading program? 

1. The reading program includes: 

a. Practice in following written directions 

b. Practice designed to increase speed and comprehension in 
reading for thought 

c. The organization of each pupil’s reading in terms of his 
interests and problems 

d. Experience in locating and reading material related to 
specific problems 

e. Opportunity for a wide variety of recreational reading 
encouraged by teachers 

/. Creation of many silent-reading situations on a variety of 
topics adapted to each individual 

g. Informal discussion of books read for pleasure 

h. Provision for reading experience related to activities out- 

• school, e.g., sports, camping, and gardening 

1. Oral reading in audience situations 
y. Critical reading 
k. Self-appraisal and improvement 

2. Training m the use of encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other 
reference books is made a part of the reading program. 

3. Pupils learn to use tables ot contents, indexes, glossaries and 
footnotes. 

4. Silent-reading instrnction is an integral part of all learning 
and IS not taught as a skill for its own sake. 


1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

I 2 3 

I 2 3 
1 2 3 

I 2 3 
1 2 3 
I 2 3 
1 2 3 

I 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 


15 1 aut R. Mort, Arvid J. Burke, and Robert S. Fish, A Guide fur the Analysis and 
DescrijUioti of Pubhc School Services (New- York. Metropolitan School Study Council. 
1944), Part I, pp. 1-2. 
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Percentage ot teachers whose point of view changed by discussions and 
reading ' 

Percentage of teachers who have studied special subject-matter this year 

(not professional) ^ 

Percentage of teachers making case studies, developing interest charts ‘ 
making grade adjustments, changing pupil reports, and visiting 

hnmpc ° 


III. Physical Equipment 

■45 per cent of all the radios in the schools reporting svere purchased last 
year, as were 26 per cent of the phonographs, and 23 per cent of the phono- 
graph records. The Library Division of the State Department of Education 
reports an exceedingly large increase in the purchase of library books w-ith 
and without state aid. 


The effect of curriculum programs upon the community. Certain re- 
sults which appear in the life of the community constitute another type of 
evaluational evidence. These results are more frequent and more exten- 
sive when the community approach to curriculum improvement is used. 
This approach which will be described in Chapter XIII is new but 
promises to be the most functional of all. Accounts of early attempts are 
to be found in: 

Clapp, Elsie R., Community Schools in Action (New York, The Viking Press, 
Inc., 1939) . 

Everett, Samuel, The Commttnily School (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company. Inc., 1938). 

Hanna, Paul, Youth Serves the Community (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1936). 

Mitchell, M. R., and others, “Youth Has a Part to Play/* Progressive Education, 
Vol. ig (February. 1942), pp. 87-109. Contains many fragmentary illustra- 
tions. 

Gwynn, J. Minor, Curriculum Principles and Social Trends (New York, Tiie 
Macmillan Company, 1943). Ch. 19. This excellent chapter contains sum- 
maries of several recent programs. 

Illustrations of evidences to be found within the community are as 
follow’s: 

1. The typical improvements and extensions w'ithin the course or curricu- 
lum more numerous and more far-rcadiing when the community appro.nch 
is used 

2. Numerous extensions of needed scnices wthin the community stimulated 
by ilic curriculum program: 

Health service and information Nurseries 

Recreation facilities Owperaiivc agricultural and 

Night school for )oiuli other projects 

Adult education (Othen may be noted) 

3. The development of a community coundl with its accompanying attacl 
upon problems of juvenile tlclinqucncy. rccrcaiional facilities, p.Trcnt 
ctlucatioit, and so forth 

4. Extensive participation by the lay public in pbrnning and carrjing on 
the work of tbc schools. TJiis may range from sening i!ie scluxd lunebes. 
managing nursen- schools and the like, to extensive studs of the local 
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Trillingham secured from 648 suparintendents opinions as to improve- 
ments in their situations due to a program of curriculum revisions. The 
summary follows: , 


Results of 1mi-rovement in Educational pROCavM Due to Curriculum Work 
IN • All CmEs Studied • 


DEGREE OF IMPROVEMENT MADE 


niXSFJ OR FACTORS OF 

EDUCVTIO.VAL PROGRAM 

Strong j 

Some j 

Little 

Total 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

i No. 

Per 

1 Cent 

i No. 

Per 

Cent 

Richer and belter subject 









content 

61 

6 j -9 

18 


1 

1.1 

6a 1 

S6.4 

Teacher growth and morale.. 

62 

67 j) 


18.S 

0 

0.0 


85-3 

Improved classroom methods. 

1 57 

1 61.G 


20,S 


2.2 

78 

84.2 

Pupil growth and interest... 

49 

52-9 

25 

27'.^ 


2.2 

76 

82.1 

Stimulation of professional 


' 

staff 

63 

68.0 





75 1 

8i.o 

More and better books and 






supplies 

4$ 

46.4 

22 

23 -B 

6 

6.5 

1 

71 ! 

76.7 

Nen* emphasis on research 1 


and cxpcrimemation . . . 

31 

35-7 

24 

25-9 

8 ' 

8.G 

66 

71.3 

Hoard recognition of con- 





tinuous nroiwam 
Community recognition of 

22 

23-7 

28 ! 

50.2 

12 

iS-o 

62 

67U 

worth of orntp-nm 

9 

9-7 

38 

41.0 

*4 

i5-> 1 

61 

Go 9 

Total 

400 


202 


46 


C48 



ThU lAblc should be read as follows: Richer and bcuer content is an outcome of 
the curriculum program in sixty-one cities, which Is 63.9 per cent of the nineiy-three 
Cities which have curriculum programs. 


• C. C. TrilUngham. Tkt Ortanixiilion and Adminlttrat 
graphs. No. 4 (L« Angtles, Cilif., Vnivenity ol Souibern 


on of Cunicalvm Propamt, Educalion 
Califoraia, I9S4), pp. 135-136, Table XLMI. 


A similar study based upon the Virginia curriculum program was made 
by Leonard who points out that while the method has its limitation' 
nevertheless the evidence derived is important.” 


I. Teaching practice 

PcrccnlaBc ol icadiers actually using course 85 

Icrccnlage o icaclicrs developing unit, ot svorh' ! 55 

1 creen age ot leaders adding tn course ol study . 4il 

Utcciilagc ol icacliers using textbook only ’ . . . 8 

crccmagc o[ tenrliet, disiniereslcd and unwilling't'o dange Inching. . S 

II. Supervised Growth 

j-errentage ot icaclicr, changing point ot view S" 

wiUi'Sne”.. >'1 experimentation 


”J. Paul 
ffcrini', \’o1. 


1 X01, anl. "I, tlte Virginia Cintinilt.m Wotlingf Uannrd tdriroliw"' 
7 (Januar). 1937 ) . Pp- 66-71. ^ 
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SECTION 2 

GENERAL METHODS FOR EVALUATING THE DOCUMENTS 
WHICH AFFECT THE CURRICULUM 

The evaluation of printed materials furnished the teacher necessitate 
judgment on at least five items: 

1. The effect of teachers’ guides upon the learning product 

2. The effect of the guides upon the teachers’ classroom techniques and 
management 

3. The extent to ^vhich the materials have been favorably or unfavorably af- 
fected by designated extraneous factors 

4. The internal structure (selection and arrangement) of the printed ma- 
terials themselves 

5. The methods used in developing and writing the materials 

The first three were adequately cared for incidental to the evaluation 
of the curriculum. The latter two will be examined here. 

The documents affecting the curriculum are of two general types. The 
first consists of either the typical course of study cast in more or less 
formal mold, or the more recently developed teachers’ guides and source 
units. Older type courses were usually in one volume, often a verj' small 
one. 

The second type of material includes those various and miscellaneous 
bulletins upon any and all problems confronting teachers. The new 
guides are practically never in one volume but in a continuing series 
of bulletins. New materials are added at any time in response to needs. 
Many items not included at all in older courses arc notv discussed in 
bulletins for teachers. Literally liundrcds of netv type bulletins arc avail- 
able, published by state, couiuy, city and even small-town systems. Special 
materials for different levels of ability appear. Many materials, including 
source units, are published also by govcniment agencies, state and na- 
tional, by commercial interests, notably banks, air lines, railroads, manu- 
facturers of food and soft drinks, agencies interested in health, and others. 

Major elements within courses of study or teachers’ guides. Certain 
major topics will appear in both older type courses of siiidy and in the 
new tcaclicr guides whatever their form. The older courses arc often 
confined to the outline of prescribed subjcci-maiier 10 the neglect of 
several vital points. Certain courses, in fact, present large amounts of 
subject-matter without the slightest reference to the purposes to be serted 
by the material. Newer courses increasingly include all or most of the 
items Hsiccl below. The teacher guides or source-unit sequences ma> 
include some of this material in cadi volume, but belter practice is to 
develop many of the inii>ortant items in a separate bandbm.k or tn one 
or isvo smaller pamphlets. Brief reference to fmulamcntal cons.derations 
can then be made in ilie major solunic^. 

TJic common stmctmal elements arc: 
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needs, resources, and fact finding by committees and advisory commis- 
sions 

5. The more effective gearing of the curriculum to the needs and resources 
of the community within which the curriailum develops. (Material is 
included also looking toward the understanding of the ever wider com- 
munity.) 

6. Great increase in community understanding of the nature of education; 
of the learning process; of the relation of education to the community, 
of the necessity of aaive experiencing and participation by all; of the 
meaning of democratic interaction 

7. Increased knowledge of the nature of the organized educational system 
as exemplified in the local school; of the place of the school in civilized 
society 

8. Increased understanding and acceptance of the dynamic point of view 
that curriculums and methods of teaching will always be under constant 
improvement 

9. Increased financial support for better buildings, materials, and salaries; 
increased moral support for innovations, for increased standards of 
teacher training, and so forth 

10. Greatly increased cooperation between teachers and parents 

Ji, Increased recognition of the teacher as a citizen of the community 

Comment is curtailed here since major discussions of the community 
and learning appear in Chapters X and XIV. 

Uvaluation of the methods used to develop the program of curriculum 
improvement. The prime point is that curriculum improvement has not 
taken place until the beliefs, values, and practices of the persons involved 
have changed. The methods listed below are believed to accomplish these 
changes most effectively, hence programs approximating them are to be 
judged good. 

1. Did the program grow out of a rect^nized need within the situation? 
(Not initiated from above because “it is a good thing to be doing” or 
because other systems are developii^ improvement programs.”) 

2. Was there dynamic leadership from status leaders with recognition and 
use of leadership wherever and whenever it emerged within the group" 

3. ^^erc the readinesses of the professional staff, of the community, of 
pds and parents recognized? Was provision made for developing sensi- 
tivity and readiness? 

4. Was there provision for the widest participation by professional stall 

and lay public? r r / r 

5. Was Uiere provision for free flow in both directions of information, 
advice, suggestions, questions? 

6. Did the group develop a policy and continuing process out of their ef- 
forts to meet needs and solve problems? 

7. ^Vas the machinery developed out of the activities of the program and 

reshaped when necessary? (Study groups, conferences, workshops, com- 
mittees. etc.) / o 1 ■ r 

8 . ^Verc various types of curriculum records kept and used: logs, diary ac- 
counts exhibits of planning, exliibiis of products? 

9 - the program as gradual as was necessary within the process of social 
change, but at the same time rapid a« developing understandings per- 
mitted? ^ ^ 
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The philosophy, or vieiopoint, or creed, and general aim. The philos- 
ophy and aim should be stated explicitly in early pages or in a separate 
bulletin. An astonishing number of traditional courses omit this entirely. 
Analysis of the course must be made in these cases in an effort to deter-, 
mine philosophy and aim by inference. 

The philosophy will vary from democratic to authoritarian with many 
variations in between. Authoritarian course witers often include naive 
verbalisms upholding democracy that are flatly contradicted by the 
actualities within the course. The general aim will naturally be stated in 
broad terms but need not be vague, indefinite, or platitudinous. The aim 
should be in accord with the values, ideals, and aspirations of society. 
It should not be a remote abstraction. Methods of deriving philosophy 
and aim again vary from democratic cooperative discussion, to consent 
by the group to materials developed by an individual or a small group, 
to authoritarian imposition. 

A course or guide is good in the degree to -which: 

1. The philosophy and general aim are in accord srith the democratic phil- 
osophy and tahe into account relevant scientific knowledge. 

8. The philosophy and general aim are stated in meaningful language. 

3, The philosophy and general aim were derived through discussion by the 
whole group. 

The specific objectives. Objectives ” should be stated for subject areas, 
for grade levels, for parts of subjects or grades, for units or projects. 
Modern new type guides will state objectives by growth levels and will 
indicate that these are directional progress goals. The following questions 
may be asked: 

1. Are the objectives stated in tJie form of textbook pages to be covered, 
wider segments of subject-matter to be covered, amounts of facts or levels 
of skill to be acquired? 

2. Are the objectives stated in the form of pupil growth in desirable under- 
standings, attitudes, appreciations, abilities, skills, fimction.il informa- 

3. Are^he objectives prescriptive by grade or other arbitraiy levels, or arc 
they directional progress go.ils? 
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1. A statement o£ philosophy, or viewpoint, or educational belief 

2. A statement of general educational aim 

3. A listing in more or less detail of the specific objectives for subjects, units, 

or areas of experience , 

4. An outline of subject-matter and related materials, together with lists 

of suggested learning activities, the two indicating the scope and sequence 
of the course , 

а. An explanation of the methods used in determining the scope of the 
course 

б. An explanation of the methods used to select and organize the content 
into categories 

c. An explanation of the methods used to determine sequence or grada- 
tion of materials and experiences 

5. A list of provisions for individual differences; administrative adjustments, 
differences in amount of material, in types of learning experience. (This 
is sometimes a part of the preceding point, though often presented sep- 
arately.) 

6. Suggestions for the organization of teaching sequences: segments of 
subject-matter logically arranged for use in assign-study-recite-test pro- 
cedures; subject-matter units; proposed functional or experience units 

7. A discussion of measurement and evaluation with illustrative tests and 
techniques 

8. A list of texts, supplementary books, pamphlets, songs, pictures, audio- 
visual aids, construction materials, bibliographies 

We may examine teachers’ guides to determine if these necessary items 
are (a) present, and (b) adequate and sound. We ask such questions as 
indicated below. Are objectives stated? Stated in acceptable form? De- 
rived from life? Do the objectives and materials serve the needs of 
learner and of the community? Does the material contain introduction 
to the "great society” beyond immediate contacts? How is the content 
selected? Arranged for general reference? Arranged for use in teaching 
situations? What techniques for evaluation of outcomes are suggested? 
Arc there adequate teaching aids, bibliographies, sources? Is the material 
and organization in accord with scientific knowledge about the learner: 
about the community? Likely to foster democratic principles and 
processes? ^Vllo constructed the guides? How were the writers and editors 
selected? ^Vhat aims and principles directed the production of materials? 
What use was made of experts; of experimental try-out? What was 
the interaction between curriculum development and production of 
documents? 


Ev-aluation of the major elements found in teacher guides. Dissatis- 
faction with learning outcomes, as has been stated, is the usual cause for 
smiiiny of the elements in the setting for learning. The search for causes 
of inefTcctivc learning leads to, among other things, an examination of 
the doaimcntary guides and other printed materials furnished teachers. 
The following pages contain an extremely brief summary of general 
methods and criteria w „ndcr which to examine these guides. 

,wu The pre^ntation of criteria for evaluating ihc major faclors indl; 
vulually sharpU nuiailcl. / geneml criteria only arc Rescued. IlluMralionJ (-> 
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The necessity for relating education ever more closeiy to the life of tlie 
individual and of his society led eventually to various forms of social 
analysis.” The basis for the scope of a course svas to be found in the 
necessities of life as revealed by analysis, not by arbitrary judgment. This 
is a distinct advance. 

The ivriters of modern guides are less and less interested in delimiting 
a course in terms of scope. They prefer to present as great and as rich a 
selection of materials as possible, fitted to the needs of children at dif- 
ferent levels (either grade or growth).™ Teachers may then organize 
many different curriculums with many different groups of learners. 

The very poorest courses arc those using the first method listed below. 
Traditional courses may he judged to be better as the procedures used 
rise through the list. Scope is determined by: 

1. Adoption of existing texts 

2. Setting up subject-matter wider than one or a few texts would indicate 

3. Setting up a general aim with analysis into a hierarchy of sub-aims 

4. Setting up centers of interest based on children’s interests in given areas 
of culture materials 

5. Analyzing social life to determine the needs of members of society; these 
needs then become the scope 

a. Theoretical logical analyses, as for instance by Spencer, by Lynd, by 
other anthropologists, sociologists, educators 

b. Factual surveys of community or regional needs 

6. Analysis of the personal life of individuals (theoretically or by actual in- 
vestigation) to determine needs and problems uhlcli then become the 
scope 

A combination of 5 and 6 often appears in the better traditional 
courses. 

Modern guides are likely to use the two latter methods but are moving 
toward an organization which does not delimit scope. 

An enlightening exhibit is derived from comments by the writer’s 
students as they have analyzed many scores of courses.-^ 

The distance from (an Eastern state) to (a Rocky ^fountain state) is ap- 
proximately 2,50c) miles. The distance between them in understanding methods 
of determining scope for their courses of study is infinitely greater. 

Scope and its determination are not mentioned answhere in the course. No 
pattern at all observable. 

(Statement from a course). Fesv educators liavc suflicient mastery of the 
scope or body of human adiicvcmcnt to enable them to choose unerringly only 
the best and most adaptable bodies of subject-matter; to record these in <Icf- 

>0 See Appendix A .and references ihcieiii for brief quotations from the evsajs b> 
Spencer, by L^-nd, and the productions of s-arious comniiuces dealing with social anaijsi* 
and >vith scrutiny of individual problems ami needs. 

=0 A good example of this is the recently piiblislicsl o»uise m art b\ the Wilmington. 

Del. schools. 
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4. Were the objectKes determined by individual or small groups judgment, 
or derived from study of the learners and from actual instructional prac- 
tice with all persons participating? 


• A course is good to the extent that the specific objectives are stated in 
terms of pupil growth and achievement, are designated as directional 
progress goals, and are cooperatively derived. 

^Vc may then evaluate the objectives themselves by determining the 
degree to which they are: 

1. Dynamic, indicative of action and likely to promote attack by normal 
learners 

2. Socially desirable, that is, recc^nizable progress goals leading toward out- 
comes accepted by society 

3. Achievable by the indicated maturity levels; in the light of available re- 
sources 

4. Developmeiilal, that is, leading to constantly higher levels of growth and 
achievement 

5. I aried enough to care for different levels of ability, and different aspects 
of the individual learner 

0 . Limited enough in number and scope to permit definite organization for 
their accomplislimcni without diffusion of effort. 

o* evaluation. Can evidence of pupil growth be derived? 

8. iKorded clearly, definitely, and consistent in form 


The selection end organization oj content. Makers of teachers’ guides 
are confronted with four questions: 


2 . 

3 - 

4 - 


\Uiat IS to be the scope, or area, or coverage of Uie course? 

lysv IS content to be selected to fill the scope or area? 

placKl'?' "rauged? Under ivhat categories may it be 

u°as gmdatton " sequence? (This is often referred 


Strcngtli and ivcakncss in courses of study may often be traced directly 
.0 the methods used in answering these questions. 

was adnl. n'ethod of determining scope in traditional courses 

ubiecdse i ™ '■'= in life.” Judgments were 

lud™ ""t ‘■S' ‘"Oividuals or by sLll selected 

determining L , ! ™<nhod of determining scope usually results m 

lr;::ro^arin c‘.Zncr'"“ -X-ce’^oi lexl or 

l afms Trmn T T "P 'J'”™ into a hierarchy of 

tlic scope ol tlic cZse”'^'' "'““=«■>■ >o achieve these aims became 

mX^at^sX;^ 

set lip and delcrmincd the rii-vera^rof 1 “Ze. "" 
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Methods of determining content — may utilize in a given case any 
or all of the following persons or processes: 

The opinion of subject spedalisis 

The analysis of pupil needs 

The analj’sis of community needs 

The analysis of community resources 

The study of current trends in sodeiy; in education 

The results of experimentation, testing, and ordinary' try-out 

The analysis of curriculum studies and of textbooks 

The study of newer practices in curriculum construction and in teaching 

The general basis for selecting content in traditional courses is, as 
with scope, adult judgment guided by varying amounts of evidence. The 
general bases for selecting content for modem course bulletins are, on 
the one hand, analyses of tlie needs of individuals, studies of maturation 
levels, and on the other hand studies of the aims and needs of the social 
group. 

The more direct techniques for determining content are as would be 
expected closely related to methods for determining scope. Content may 
be selected through: 

1. Adoption of texts, or acceptance of courses prepared elsewhere, or patch- 
ing together pieces borrowed from se\'eral courses 

2. Determining through logic the materials theoretically necessary to fulfil 
an accepted general aim with its hierarchy of sub-aims 

3. Determining tlirough logic the materials theoretically necessary' to meet 
the needs revealed by studies of childrens' interests in formal culture 
materials 

4. Determining through logic the materials theoretically necessary to meet 
the needs revealed by various types and degrees of social analysis 

Content is selected for modern guides through: 


5. Deriring from actual experience in guiding learners, the materials neces- 
sary to meet their needs and problems, and to introduce them to demands 
of organized society 


The traditional methods 2, 3, and 4 are made less theoretical by 
try-out of materials in the classroom. The modern course maker often 
uses 3 and 4 with try-out as preliminary to or simultaneously with 5. 

The first method was long ago ridiculed as "paste-pot and shears’* 
procedure but still persists. The erroneous assumption is made that 
‘‘best’’ materials can be selected from other courses or found in texts. 
The best materials for any given situation must be developed in and for 
that situation. 

The strictly traditional methods are used by conser\-atives who do not 


25 Detailed disaission of the %-arlous sub-processes m selecting content are widch 
as-ailable. See Caswell and Campbell, ofi. cit., Ch. 10; John K. Norton and .Margaret A. 
Norton. Foundations of Curriailum Build, ng (Boston. Cmn and Company. 1936). CIi. 

S and satterctl through Chs. 4-16. 

The periodical lilcrature will supply many speafic accounts 
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ini.e and durable forms for use in teaching. We themfore accept the subject 
materials which have been tried for many years m various places. 

rmolern group using the premise above would arrive at the opposit 
coidusion that Urg? bodies of diverse materials might be provided, scope to 
determined in the curriculum, not the course.) • , , , 

. The method used to determine scope in the course of 

examine the content and organization of many courses and to select from them 
those areas whidi would contribute most to the life of the pupil. 

(This is the old “paste-pot and shears” method. The best is selected and 
becomes the scope and content of the local course. The fact is overlooked that 
no material can be “best” as it stands. It must be best for a given set of arcum- 
stances, hence must be derived within that situation.) ^ • j k 

The scope for the course in Latin in High Schools is determined y 

changes in the Latin requirements for the college entrance examinations. ^ 

The scope of the course in was detennined clearly through logical 

analysis of subject areas. The problems and needs of the individual witliin cur- 
rent society were completely ignored. 

Scope was determined in the course in homemaking education through 

the experiences of the teachers in working with pupils and adults and in the 
homes of the community. Problems common to individuals and to famiUes were 
selected. 

Scope was detennined in the courses produced in the w’ork- 

shop through listing the pupils’ problems as given directly by the young people. 

Scope of the ninth-grade mathematics course was determined by investigating 
to what extent traditional content in a first-year algebra course would contribute 
to meeting the needs of adolescents in the basic aspects of living and in de- 
veloping those characteristics of personality which are desirable. Effort was 
made to organize the year’s work around problem situations which might arise 
in some of the basic aspects of living. (A pretty difficult search, is the comment 
by the student.) 

Scope was determined by basic life activities carried on by all people without 
reference to particular time or place. 

The scope of the course in arithmetic was detennined by our belief 

that experiences are vital to real learning and that meaning and use are initial 
steps in the learning process. Scope was outlined by a series of experience units 
on the first- and second-grade level, funcUonal problem situations on the third-, 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixlli-grade levels. , 

The courses of study in are organized more and more around the prob- 

lems of our people, young and old. Fifteen critical factors have been selected. 
We believe there is no one best choice of material for each grade level. Wc 
are quite willing to include within the scope whatever proves useful in practice 
with the children. ' 

'The method of determining scope was to accept subject-matter outlines or 
units whidi were based upon pupil interests. 

The scope for the social studies course was determined by two years’ 

experimental teacliing on the part of members of the committee. 
(The bulletin, however, fails to describe the nature of the experimentation 
earned on.) ^ 


The selection of content. Who does this? Under what principles and 
by what methods? What differences are there in this between traditional 
and modern courses? 'Wherein does the content or its method of selection 
ctcntiially interfere with or enhance learning and growth? 
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Methods of determining content” may utilize in a given case any 
or all of the following persons or processes: 

The opinion of subject specialists 

The analysis of pupil needs 

The analysis of community needs 

The analysis of community resources 

The study of current trends in society; in education 

The results of experimentation, testing, and ordinary try-out 

The analysis of curriculum studies and of textbooks 

The study of newer practices in curriculum construction and in teaching 

The general basis for selecting content in traditional courses is, as 
with scope, adult judgment guided by varying amounts of evidence. The 
general bases for selecting content for modem course bulletins are, on 
the one hand, analyses of the needs of individuals, studies of maturation 
levels, and on the other hand studies of the aims and needs of the social 
group. 

The more direct techniques for determining content are as would be 
expected closely related to methods for determining scope. Content may 
be selected through: 

1. Adoption of texts, or acceptance of counes prepared elsewhere, or patch- 
ing together pieces borrowed from several courses 
s. Determining through logic the materials theoretically necessary to fulfil 
an accepted general aim with its hierarchy of sub-aims 

3. Determining through logic the materials theoretically necessary to meet 
the needs revealed by studies of childrens’ interests in formal culture 
materials 

4 . Determining through logic the materials theoretically necessary to meet 
the needs revealed by various types and degrees of social analysis 

Content is selected for modern guides through: 

5. Deriving from actual experience in guiding learners, the materials neces- 
sary to meet their needs and problems, and to introduce them to demands 
of organized society 

The traditional methods 2, 3, and 4 are made less theoretical by 
try-out of materials in the classroom. The modern course maker often 
uses 3 and 4 with try-out as preliminary to or simultaneously with 5. 

The first method was long ago ridiculed as “paste-pot and shears” 
procedure but still persists. The erroneous assumption is made that 
“best” materials can be selected from other courses or found in texts. 
The best materials for any given situation must be developed in and for 
that situation. 

The strictly traditional methods are used by conservatives who do not 

22 Detailed discussion of the vaTienn m W-ittvivig tomem arc \videi> 

a\'ailable. See Caswell and Campbell, op. cU., Ch. 10; John K. Norton and Margaret A. 
Norton. Foundations of Curriailum Suilding (Boston, Ginn and Company. 1936), Ch- 
3 and scattered through Chs. ^-iG- 

The periodical literature will supply many specific accounts 
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recognize the dynamic nature of life and of education, by honest but 
uninformed leaders, or by lazy and inert persons. Materials in existence 
are accepted uncritically. They are reshuffled and rearranged. No ques- 
tion is raised as to whether any of this should be taught at all, though 
much of it has been useless for a long time. New material is introduced 
into such courses with difficulty. The interference with learning and with 
education is obvious. 

Courses are judged to be good to the extent that content is selecte 
in terms of the data of social analyses, and under the aim of meeting the 
needs of the learners at the time and of society ultimately. 

The subject-matter outline and untrained teachers. The outline of 
material to be covered was the chief feature of traditional courses. The 
modern course has eliminated this entirely, substituting an extensive 
listing of many varied materials from which a teacher may choose. The 
real danger in the subject-matter outline is that it is accepted as pre- 
scribed, is “covered" by the teacher, is memorized by the pupil. Nothing 
could be worse in ordinary situations. 

A question may be raised,, however, concerning the use of such an 
outline with teachers who are hopelessly undertrained, who are working 
in remote rural regions where supervisory aid is practically nonexistent, 
and where facilities are unbelievably meager. A subject-matter outline 
may be far better here than a modern course which calls for much train- 
ing insight, and ingenuity. The subject-matter outline, if used in such 
cases, must be supplemented copiously through state department bulletins 
fitted to the teachers' needs and abilities. Methods of using even the 
meager resources of remote communities may be pointed out; simple 
illustrations of the uses of modern materials may be attempted. 

Arrangement of content into categories or divisions. Traditional and 
formal courses on the elementary level are usually organized into subjects. 
Correlation may or may not be suggested. The subjects are in turn 
organized under the principles of formal logic. This type of organization 
is of value to mature learners but not with children. Immature learners 
arc in fact handicapped by this form of organization. 

Major themes, topics, or generalizations may be used as categories. 
Subject-matter is still the basis of organization but the theme or topic is 
usually broader than the segments of a formally organized subject field. 
1 hemes or topics or generalizations usually run through the entire course 
^ better articulation between elementary and secondary 

schools. Correlation and even more functional organizations are facili- 
tated whether suggested in the course or not. 

Elctmnts of organization similar to the preceding are subject-matter 
units. esc may appear in either elementary or secondary courses. They 
are usually, tliougli not always, broader than themes or topics. Functional 
use of stibject matter may be extensive. 

Categories still broader are known as broad fields. These are usually 
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the physical sciences, the biological sciences, the language 'arts, the fine 
arts, and so forth. 

The methods of social analysis brought attempts to organize the cur- 
riculum under lists of cultural-anthropological needs. The best known 
terminology for these social jieeds is that introduced by Spencer and 
modernized into the “Seven Cardinal Principles." Terms were Mainte- 
nance of Health, Earning a Living, Being a Member of a Home, Partici- 
pating in Social and Political Activities, Exercising Religious Impulses, 
and so forth. Courses are not easily arranged under these headings. 

A later departure of similar nature is the use of social functions as 
categories. These are socio-economic in emphasis and include, Production 
and Conservation of Life, Property, and Natural Resources; Production 
of Goods and Services; Consumption of Goods and Services; Recreation; 
and others. 

A scheme of organization often found in the secondary core course of 
the modern type is that of personal problems. How May I Adjust to the 
School? (find my way about, utilize advantages, secure guidance, plan 
program, etc,); How May I Make Friends and get Along with Others? 
How May I Determine my Capacities and Limitations (and Improve my 
Personality)? How May I Prepare for Marriage and Home Responsi- 
bilities? How May I Protect Myself against Propaganda? 

The modern secondary course usually has two definite and related 
divisions. First is the core course with chief emphasis upon life adjust- 
ment problems, and second, a selection of subjects or of broad fields for 
the specialized areas. Traditional secondary courses are usually confined 
to subject divisions. Movements toward modern courses include func- 
tional organization within subjects, introduction of new subjects in 
answer to needs, correlation, fusion, broad fields, and finally the addition 
of a general core course. 

The modern elementary guide is unified substituting experience units 
for subjects. Experience units cannot be organized actually in advance of 
use. The course units are therefore more properly possible, or suggested 
experience units. A wealth of materials and learning experiences is in- 
cluded. 

Supplementary comment upon scope and co7itent of curriculums-in- 
operation. Scope in the curriculum, unlike that of the course, cannot 
be determined in advance or written down. Scope of the curriculum is 
determined finally by the scope of the learners’ experiences in satisfying 
his needs or solving his problems, within die controls of the given setting 
for learning. 

Content for modern curricuhims is selected through cooperative dis- 
cussion of learners and teacher while planning and carrying on learning 
experiences Content in traditional cuiriculums is selected usually from 
the written course with varying degrees of supplementation by individual 
teachers The logically organi/cti materials of the cultural heritage may 
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often appear in modern curricuhims. Subject-matter beyond the maturity 
and experiential background of the learner may sometimes be demanded. 
This is quite natural in modern curriculums. The teacher may then seek 
for pictorial, graphic, or other aids to comprehension, may prepare 
original material herself tvithin the comprehension of the learners, or 
exercise guidance toward simpler materials if available. 

The determination of sequence, or the gradation of subject-matter and 
experiences. The eternal questions appear: is subject-matter already in 
existence accepted or is new material developed in terms of needs? Is the 
material related to school levels only in terms of logical sequence within 
the material, or is the growth of the learner primary with placement 
determined by the needs and maturities of growing learners? 

The committee which prepared the yearbook on Child Development 
find the Curriculum presented relationship between course materials 
and the learner within accepted subject-matter divisions. The defense 
was that this was necessary by certain stated practical considerations. The 
committee then stated its firm belief in an integrated or organic use of 
materials in the actual classroom (that is. in the curriculum). The 
c laptcrs as a rule do present a wide range of materials covering several 
schoo levels instead of rigid allocation. The critique in the final chapter 
sharply challenged this procedure. The growth process of individual 
children was upheld as the primary fact, despite fragmentary data, with 
fnstmwr\? ‘“ '°“-m •» 'he needs of growth in given 
The toe" t u *'°** 1 ,- “PP'o^ehes may be complementary, 

of conr^**^t ° 1^-11^ ject-matter, particularly the increasing complexity 

l levels of competence 

are a so ineT'hrV interests, and abilities of learners 

are also mescapable factors in arranging materials for use. 

he course writer who accepts subject-matter as primary asks: 

to a^gireTgSe'level? »d‘hnietic, spelling, social studies) 

gmde,'m ™ Srade, the second 

or delated to temnd ThiriT'o"^ ''"'""•iately in the first grade. 

placed iheacl o[ long’,livision= ‘ Should short division be 

advamagef or could this be reversed to 

'■ a'ndiu mgatira““ltV,”rS^^^^ introduced? Courses in the family 
courtship? In personality analysis? 

„r the Nations. 

1950). I’att I. Whole tohirac csccllem ror”Sra'l '’'‘‘'''''’■"S 

noic ht Kathlnitne. and the c.ilt,„c i„ Cl.fj" ht Sn™"'’ 
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8. Can materials from algebra, geometry, and trigonometry be placed to- 
gether to precede organized mathematics courses? 

9. Can “general language” courses be successfully organized to precede 
systematic study of a language? 

The guide writer who sees merit in both subject-matter organization 
and the nature of the learner as determinants -* may ask: 

1. Does a preliminary program enhance reading readiness or not? 

2. What functional number experiences may come in kindergarten, second 
grade, and so forth? 

3. What use should be made of spelling lists in connection with words 
which pupils need and ask for in pursuing their own problems and 
interests? 


The guide writer who accepts growth needs as primary may ask: 

1. Can materials ever be allocated definitely to a given school level? 

2. What will happen to arithmetic materials if offered to pupils well in 
advance of readiness or ability? (Odd as this sounds it is an important 
question.) 

3. What materials are necessary at any time or place which will contribute 
to the growth and achievement of a given learner or group? 


Sequence or placement of materials was easily determined in the older 
traditional courses. The assumptions were that (j) a logical sequence 
was the learner’s sequence, (2) all learning proceeds from simple to 
complex, and (3) there is such a thing as a “third-grade child,” or a 
“seventh-grade child,” and so forth. Critical analysis and later research 
revealed that these assumptions are not absolutes. 

Traditional courses may be judged to be better as they move up 
through the methods of determining sequence: 


1. The acceptance of a text determines sequence of materials. (The author 
of the text may or may not have used a reputable method of determining 
sequence within the book. Some seem to have used no method.) 

2. The frequency of practice in existing courses is accepted. 

3. The judgment of specialists on certain items is accepted. 
a. Logical sequence 

&. Nearness in time and space 

c. Increasing complexity of a concept, a skill, or other outcome 

4. The judgment of specialists and of classroom workers determines the 
theoretical relation of materials to levels of maturation, and to degrees 
of integration of experience within the learner. 


2* In addition to the Thirty-Eighth Yearbook mentioned above, other volumes 
supply excellent discussions of sequence or gradation and of time allotments. 

Caswell and Campbell, op. cit. Ch. ii contains extensive anal>5is of research. 
Norton and Norton, op. cit. Chs. 4-16 contain many references to research studies. 
The Imblicaliom of Research for the Classroom Teacher. Yearbook of the American 
Educational Research Association, jointly with the Department of Classroom Teachers 
(WashinRton, D.C.. National Education Assoaation. 1939). References on gradation 
scattered through Chs. 8-14 with critical comment. • e ,y, ry • t n ,• 1 

Current studies can be found in appropriate issues of the Reviexo of EdueaUoml 
Research and in The Education Index. 
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Sequence in the modern guides is based on sounder principles and 
facts which are emerging out of research on certain items: 

1. The characteristics of pupil maturation and growth 

2. The readiness of the learner 

a. Physiological 

b. Mental 

c. Experiential 

3. The interests and needs of learners 

4. The presence of difficulties in learning 

5. The effect of failure upon learning 

6. The effect of knowledge of success upon learning 

Facts are far, far from adequate but many factors no\r modify our early 
bases for judgment such as: 

1. Wide variability in the capacities and interests of any group of pupils 
on any level appears. 

2. Learning does not always proceed from siniple to complex. 

3. The initial attack upon a given problem, subject, or area of experience 
may be more difficult than much that follows. Difficulty steadily decreases 
in some areas. 

4. Intensity of interest may greatly affect the learner’s effectiveness in sur- 
mounting difficulties. 

5. Considerable variability of interests and abilities develops within any 
one learner. 

6. The basic type of curriculum affects the learner’s reaction, hence affects 
placement of materials. 

Fixed allocation and absolute determination of sequence is not pos- 
sible nor desirable. Many traditional courses do allocate certain'material 
rather definitely in defiance of such facts as we have bearing on this. 
Modern guides tend to supply large bodies of material which are usable 
over several levels. Large place is left for teacher and pupil selection 
from these materials, guided by certain controls both within the nature 
of materials and within the nature of growth. 

Couises may be judged good in the degree to which they meet certain 
criteria. 


1 . Broad general guides are set up within which learning ctouds may de- 
termine their own sequence. ^ 

A Nery wide variety of materials and experiences is suggested organized 
in q large units, or areas of experience, or in broad fields, or within 
subjects, from which selection may be made. 

assistance from supeiwisory leadership and otlier specialists is 
riculu^r^^'* ^ utilued by learning groups as they develop cur- 


Illuslralwns of gradation of materials. One or two cases may be of help 
here. The materials are from the formal skill subjects. Illustrations of 
placement for extensive content materials cannot be reproduced in brief 
space. Many discussions are available in periodicals, yearbooks, and in 
teacher guides themselves. 

Horn, in attacking gradation of words in spelling Illustrates the use of 
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both criteria, the worth of tlie subject-matter, and the ability and interest 
of the learner. He states first four fundamental considerations in the 
original choice of words: 

1. The relative importance of given words as measured by their permanent 
value 

2. ‘The diffinilty of the words for learning 

3. The logical relationships between words; grouping of words around a 
common problem and the prt^ressive building of derived words from 
base forms 

4. The use of words in the pupil’s own present writing 

Four other questions arise as the actual placement is approached. 

1. At what pdint is use by children frequent enough to justify introduction 
into the course? 

2. What is the relative weight that should be given to frequency of use by 
children and frequency of use by adults in determining placement? 

3. How deal with sudr words as mumps, recess, measles, whiA are frequently 
used by pupils hut which are not among the first 500 words in adult 
usage? 

4. How deal with such words as favorable, fundamental, gratitude, which are 
frequently used by adults but rarely by children, even in the seventh and 
eighth grades? 


The answers developed by Horn are: 

1. In each of the first six grades choose the basic ■word list from among 
words most important in the writing of adults and most important in the 
writing of children at that grade level. 

2. Words frequently used by children but of marginal value to adults may 
be placed in supplementary lists or left to incidental teaching. 

3. Words of great importance to adults but infrequently used by children 
may come toward the end of the period of systematic instruction. 

4. ’The organization and sequence of \vords within a grade may be de- 

termined partly by the relative frequency of use in that grade, partly 
by logical considerations, and partly by difficulty. 


The next illustration from arithmetic was developed by Brueckner 
and his students. 

AccEFTED Gradation or Arithmetic Processes 


Mental 

Age 

Whole Numbers 

Fractions 

1 

Decimals 

Per Cent 

6'7 

1 1. Counting 

1 2. Identifying numbers 

1 to 200 

3. Writing numbers to 
too 

4. Serial idea 

5. Using numbers in ac- 
thities of all kinds 

1. Contacts 
in activity 
units and in 
simple 
measure- 
ments 

1 

i 

1 


Encyclopedia of Educational neseaia 
1911). p. .170. By permission ol The Maon.Ifan Company, publishers. 
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AccEiTto Gradation of ARmisirnc I’ROCFSsts— CConiinHfd) 


Mental 

Age 


3 - 


Whole Numbers 


Fractious 


Decimals 


Per Cent 


Reading; and writing i. 
numbers 

Concept development 
Addition and subtrac- 
tion facts through six 


Recogniiing 

fractional 

parts 


1. Tens as basis 
of simpler 
sj-stem 

2. Recognizing 
money , 




1. Addition and subtrac- i. 
lion facts and proc- 
esses 

2. Multiplication and di- 
vision facts through 
threes, sometimes also 2. 

j fours and fives 
ja- Even division only 


Extendihg 
uses of frac- 
tions in 
measure- ' 
ment 

Finding part I 
of a number ! 


Using dol- 
lars and j 

Cents 

Zero as place I 
holder I 


Completion of multi- 
plication and division 
facts j 

Uneven division facts! 
and process 
One figure multipliers! 
and divisors 


I. Extending 
Use and 
meaning of 
fractions 


lO-It..,. 


T\^o-figure multipliers 
Two-figure divisors 
when estimated quo- 
tients need not be 
corrected 


!• Addition ^ 
and subtrac - 1 
tions of like' 
fractions i 
only I 


t«-I2. . 


Three and more fig. 
ure multipliers 
Two-figure divisors 
when estimated quo- 
tient must he cor- 
rected 


«• All processes 
of fractions I 
completed, | 
including ' 
unlike frac- | 
tions 


Manipulat- 
ing of dol- 
lars and 
cents in all 
processes 


Addition 
and subtrac- 
tions of 
decimals 
through 
hundredths i 
only I 

Multiplica- | 
tion and 
division | 
begun I 




Three-figure , divisors, 
all types of difficulty 


• - Extending 
uses of frac- 
tions 


Completion 

or ivork in 
multiplica- 
tion and di- 
vision of 
decimals 


Cases I and 
II percent- 
ages and 
their appli- 
cation 


• Extending uses 
whole numbers 


Extending 
uses of frac- 
tions 


. Extending 
uses of 
decimals 


i. Case III in 
percentage 


Yolk 

tTp”pTls’’an7/e*cr “'>“«>^y’'choolTevdf It “availabk 

tor pupils and teachers as they need it. This bulletin is the first to utilise 
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the directional progiess goal” concept popularized by Hopkins. This 
revolutionary development will be followed it is hoped by many other 
illustrations. A course in reading published by the Ohio Department of 
Education makes little mention of either selection or gradation of 
subject-matter, but is rather a monograph on the teaching of reading. 
The readier, it is realized, can find far more subject-matter than he 
can use. The San Diego County Trends in Elementary Education-. A 
Teachers’ Guide is still another unique document. It is an extensive, 
beautifully illustrated book outlining trends in elementary education 
with definite cross reference to specific teadiing problems in the social 
studies, ihe language arts (oral and written communication, reading 
spelling, handwriting), and arithmetic. This is one of the most imagin’ 
ative and creative teacher guides to appear. 

Tme allotment. Older courses usually gave definite time tables show- 
ing how many minutes per day should be devoted to the various subjects. 
Methods used to determine this were usually past practice as shown by 
frequency, the judgment of specialists, research upon attention span. 
Definite time allotments of this type often interfere with learning and 
with the development of a good curriculum. A more modern practice is to 
state time allotments by the week or month, to be distributed as teacher 
judgment directs. A still more modern tendency is to shift attention from 
time allotment to pupil growth and achievement. The aim is to promote 
the growth of each pupil at his rate and in terms of his capacity. Rigid 
time allotments are not compatible with this. The modern guide for 
teachers facilitates this type of procedure. 

Provisions for individual differences. Traditional courses often con- 
tained no reference to differences among learners. All were to learn what 
was provided at the same rate, or were to fail. Research on the type and 
number of individual differences brought about a number of mechanical 
adjustments based on the subject-matter mastery concept. Courses may 
be judged poor which do not go beyond the following; 

1. Minimum essentials for all, plus two or more levels of achievement 
beyond the minimum requirements; differentiated assignments 

2. Various systems of grouping to accommodate different levels of ability 
and rates of learning; t^vo- or three-track sptems 

3. Suggestion on the secondary level that the number of subjects carried by 
individuals be varied 


Slightly better are: 

X. Provision for individual progress in some types of learning similar to tlie 
^Vinnetka or Dalton plans 
2. Voluntary projects in or out of class 

The modern course %mters cum away from juggling subject-matter 
to provisions for individual differences in terms of the learner himself. 
Guidance comes from the rescarclx, mentioned earlier, on maturation. 
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readiness, interests, difficulty, failure and success. Courses may be judged 
good in the degree that they meet these criteria: 

1. Experience units are suggested with explanation of their natural provision 
for wide differences in readiness, for many levels of ability, for differences 
in interests, differences in rale and types of growth. 

2. Exploratory and try-out experiences are provided for increasing levels 
of maturity. 

3. An advisory service and suggestions are clearly indicated for aiding 
pupils to determine their own interests and capacities. 

4. A diagnostic and remedial procedure is embodied within the course. 

5. The study of special cases by specialists is indicated and the sources of 
help indicated. 

6. Administrative techniques of various types are indicated. 

Several of these can be extended in considerable detail. (See for in- 
stance the chapter on "Improving the Interests, Attitudes, and Work 
Habits of the Pupil.”) 

The suggested organizations for teaching purposes. The usual general 
procedures suggested are (1) the typical assign-study-recitc-test sequence. 
(2) the subject-matter unit, and (3) the experience unit.” Criteria for 
judging each of these are widely available in the general literature and 
spate will not be taken to reproduce lists here. (See samples in Chapter 
VIII.) 

The suggested learning activities. Learning activities included in 
modern courses and curriculums are numerous and varied, in sharp con- 
trast to the limited and formal experiences within traditional courses and 
curriculums. Listening, reading, reciting, answering questions, writing 
papers, and using references constitute the bulk of learning experiences 
in formal situations. Good traditional teachers do, of course, introduce 
into their curriculums increasingly more varied experiences borrowed 
from modern organizations. The total number of possible types of learn- 
ing activities available runs well over seventy. Diederich, for instance, 
presents approximately 177 possible activities organized in eight groups.*^ 
Other lists are available. 

Courses are examined to see what type of learning activities is implied 
or directly suggested, how many, and in what variety. Learning activities 
observed m curriculums-in-operation may be scrutinized to see if 
they are: 


“”e"-*>“<iy-Kcite.Mst procedure will be found in Burton. 
Tbe Giudonee al Uarmng AaiviOa, op. cU., Chs. ,,-iQ 

n '• •"'* Campbell, op. cit., Ch. .51 and m 

mSLn r™'’"’ ’■ec/.ui,.,., 0/ Crricllum-Mokioe (New York. D. 

peSS'i'Sre';""''’™’' '™- '"'““eh voiumli'as well at m 

. ’Cn>'= of Bupil Activities," Educattooat Kr- 

*" [936) " ' ’ o' Education. Ohio Slate University, Septembel 

Burton, op. oil., sec pp. 30, aSB-sgo lor quick smnmary. 
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1. Recognized by children as usable in adiieving their purposes 

2. Recognized by the teacher as leading to socially desirable ends 

3. Appropriate to the maturity of the group; challenging, achievable, leading 
to new learnings; providing for application of old learnings 

4. Varied enough to provide for balanced development of the learner; raanj 
types of individual and group activity 

5. Possible within the resources of school and community 

6. Varied enough to provide for individual differences within the group 

The suggested techniques for evaluation of outcomes. Many traditional 
courses either neglect this item, or give merely a list of typical formal 
standard tests, plus a few suggestions for improving the traditional essay 
examination. Modern guides give extensive lists of modern evaluational 
instruments, together with many suggestions for application and inter- 
pretation. Modern guides also encourage the development by the teacher 
of her own evaluational techniques suited to her outcomes. The instru- 
ments themselves have been adequately presented in Chapter VI. 

The bibliographies, lists of sources of material, audio-visual aids. 
Courses increasingly include extensive lists. Criteria have been presented 
in Chapters X and XIV. 

Evaluation of courses through summaries of opinion. Valuable evi- 
dence showing worth or effectiveness in a course of study may be found 
in the opinions of teachers and pupils using the course. Questionnaires or 
interviews may be used to secure data. An early study conducted by 
Barr asked teachers to state factors which facilitated or interfered with 
use of the course; what materials were most useful, least useful. Many 
specific details were covered. Tabulations of the replies revealed the 
strong and weak points in the course. 

Evaluation of the methods used in producing documents and guides 
for teachers. A professor of history in a well-known university was heard 
to say, “I will write the state course of study in history for high schools 
during the last two weeks of my summer vacation.” The illustration is 
admittedly extreme, but course writing by individuals and small isolated 
committees still appears. The course is seen as an outline of prescribed 
materials, or as a list of courses to be covered, sometimes even as a series 
of assignments in one book or a few references. 

Modern programs of course construction, in striking contrast, include 
the cooperative efforts of many persons and continue over the years. 
Desirable methods of course development, of editing and writing 
materials, have been hinted at throughout preceding pages. A summary 
will suffice here. Courses of study arc good to the degree in which they 
meet the following criteria for methods of construction: 

1 The course should grow out of the aims and needs of the learners and 
oI the community in which they live, with due regard for the nature of 
the great society be)ond the local community. 

28 A. S. Barr. "Making the Course of Swdy." Journal of Educational Method. Yol. 3 
(May-Junc, 1921). PP- 37‘*37®i 4*7'-l3®- 
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2 The course content should be derived from the instructional activities 
■within the system, from casual or experimental try-out. from the con- 
tinuous in-ser\'ice study by the staff. 

a. The instructional activities from which the course grows wi 1 themselves 
be the product of cooperative group effort by a personnel as wide as 
the community itself, and as wide as the scholarship which is relevant to 
the problem. Professional leaders of all types, specialists in various fields, 
teachers, pupils, parents, interested lay groups, community organizations 
and agencies will participate. . , i a 

4. The course materials should be edited and written by individuals ana 
committees specially selected because of their abilities in these specialized 
tasks. Preferably these individuals will be found within the total group 
which developed the instructional program from whicli materials are 


drawn. 

5. The machinery for course production should be developed on the spot 
by the personnel concerned, and to fit needs as they arise. 


Courses do not always set forth explicitly the methods used. Examina- 
tion and inference will be necessary. 

The foregoing discussion is limited to the listing of criteria which 
contain indications of methods to be used. Extended discussion of 
actual procedures in producing courses and guides appears in Chapter 
XIII. 


SECTION ) 

ANALYTIC OUTLINES FOR SUMMARIZING THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF DOCUMENTARY GUIDES FOR TEACHERS 


The detailed analysis in preceding pages is a study and training device. 
A final report on a course or guide will usually summarize in abbreviated 
form the findings derived from extended analysis of details. 

Illustrative summary outlines for guiding evaluational reports. Scores 
of these are in use. No one of them covers all items nor satisfies all indi- 
viduals. Desirable procedure in a given situation is to develop an outline 
cooperatively. Students in the writers' seminar groups developed a list 
of questions calling for the citation of definite evidence. The weakness of 
mere identification, or of “yes” and "no" answers is avoided. Evidence 
is derived through inspection and analysis, and judgments based thereon. 

Question List for Analysts of Teachers' Guides 
(Burton and various student groups) 

Cite specific evidence found within the document that: 

1. Its^ general viewpoint and aim are in accord with democratic ideals and 
principles. 

2. Its general viewpoint and aim are in accord with the known facts con- 
cerning 

a. The nature of the learner; his interests, needs, typical activities, mat* 
uration levels, and so forth. 

^ nature of society; dynamic and emergent, working toward ever 

igher values, controlling and regulating as well as emancipatory and 
creative in its institutions. 
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Extensive use o( art illustrations found tvithin the community is indicatcil. 
(Many other points are made.) 

Still other reports contrast course writing by individuals or small 
specialized committees, with development by extensive start participation. 

Astonishing contrasts appear as we examine courses the country over. 
Some exhibits would cause black despair were it not for the cxisten 
o[ truly inspiring exhibits from elsewhere. The writer has on file course 
bulletins in history, geography, and literature, printed in 1911 and use 
in a small Massachusetts community. Drill materials originally priniet 
in 1880 are currently used in another community. Modern texts and 
alert teachers have circumvented these incompetent materials in many 
cases but not everywhere. Side by side with these is a state bulletin from 
Maine, “Teaching Art in the Modern Way." Developed by a committee 
oE teachers out oE their own problems, containing excellent illustrations 
o£ childrens’ work and dealing with specific problems in a definite way, 
the bulletin of a few mimeographed pages has influenced teachers out of 
all proportion to its she. Deft references to basic principles accompany 
the specific discussions. Bulletins in some systems have been unchanged 
Eor decades; in others, a continuing series of dynamic materials xs con- 
stantly emerging. Improvement in some communities will not take place, 
barring miracles, within a foreseeable time; in others, continuous pro- 
grams of vigorous, unselfish effort are under way. 

One of the most extensive work sheets for use in analyzing teacher 
guides was developed by Leary in her sur\ey of courses some years ago.®* 


Check-List tor Analysis 
A. Construction of Course 

Agency Yes 

a. Teachers"' 

b. Principals 

c. Board of education 

d. Superintendent 

e. Supervisors 

f. Curriculum committee 

g. School and lay groups 

h. Special curriculum staff 

J. No information given 

V . Revision 

a. Continuous 

b. Suggested 

c. Determined by communi- 
ty change in: 

(1) Population 

(2) Occupation 


OF Courses of Study 

Yes 

(3) Environment 

(4) Resources 

(5) Social values 

d. Determined by recognized 

inadequacies in standards 
of attainment 

B. Objectives 

1. General •••* 

2. Specific 

3. Emphasis on 

«. Habits 

b. Skills and knowledge ... 

c. Attitudes, appreciations, 

understandings 

d. Enriched living and social 

well-being ■ ' ' ‘ 


Counts ot Study and Other Curriculum Materials 
hduQtiou *'93') '™’ (Washington, D.C., United Stales Office of 
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Yes 

e. Development of person- 
ality 

4. Stated as: 

a. Pupil-goals 

b. Teacher-goals 

5. Validity: Recognizes 

<1. Children’s needs, interests. 

capacities 

b. Adult activities, needs, 

and interests 

c. Social needs of: 

(1) Immediate com- 
munity 

(2) Society at large 

d. Findings of research 

e. General educational ac- 
tivities 


C, Orgauization 

1. Level 

a. By single grade 

b. By group of grades 

c. By all grades 

2. Subject 

a. Single subject 

b. Group of subjects ...... 

c. Correlation or integration 

(1) Complete 

(2) Partial 

g. Unit organization 

a. Subject-matter 

(1) Topical 

(2) Generalization 

b. Human experience 

(1) Complete 

(2) Center of cliild 

interest 

(g) Theme or principle. 
4. Arrangement 

a. Parallel columns 

b. Organized paragraphs ... 

c. Oiganizcd outlines 

d. Infonnal account 

e. List 

rj. T'imc allotment 

a. Duration of course 

b. Time per week 

c. Time per unit 

d. Contem per week 

<r. Onuent per month ••••• 
/. Qmteiu per iejx)rt j>ciiod 
g. l)ail> piogiam 


D. Materials 

1. Reading • Yes 

a. Textbooks 

b. Book-lists for pupils 

c. Magazines for pupils 

d. Free or inexpensive ma- 
terials 

e. Professional literature for 
teachers 

(1) Lists of teaching 

supplies 

{2) Suggestions for 

adapting course 

(3) Suggestions for diag- 

nosis and remedial 
work 

(4) Suggestions for class- 
room arrangement 

/. Materials to provide back- 
ground for teachers 

2. Other materials 

a. Commercial 

(1) Drill cards 

(2) IVork-books 

(3) Visual aids 

(4) Maps 

(5) Radio 

(6) Phonograph records 

b. Local 

(1) Informal drill 

materials 

(2) Constructive 

materials 

c. Community 

(1) Educational institu- 

tions — museums, art 
galleries, etc. 

(2) Experiences of 

scliool-patrons 

(3) Industrial plants 

(j) Community services 

E. Activities 

I. Nature 

a. Related to objcctiscs 

b. Provide for individual dif- 
ferences 

c. Invohc cTcaihe cllori 

d. In\ol\c intellectual ciTurt .... 

c. Represent \aricly in i)pc 

/. Provide for oui-of-scliool 

contacts 

g. insuhe drill and incnuiri- 
ration 
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Check-List tor Analysis or Courses or Siuuv-(Co;j<inue£iJ 


Yes 

h. Involve doing and experi- 
encing 

i. Relate to life experiences .... 

F. Method 
1. Description 

a. Type lessons 

b. Suggested units 

c. Suggestions for correlating 

instruction tvith commu- 
nity life 

d. Provisions for diagnosis of , 

individual difficulties 

e. Provision for correcting 

individual difficulties 

/. Principles in guiding 

study 

G. Flexibility 
1. Provision for adapting 

course to 

а. Communities or schools; 

as rural, etc 

б. Classes or groups 

c. Individual pupils 

s. Provisions made by varying 

a. Content of course 

b. Time-requirements 

c. Method or procedure 


If. Measurement Yes 

1. Definition of standards of at- 
tainment: 

a. In icrnis of course- 

objectives 

b. In terms of standard 

norms 

2. Evaluation of pupil-progress: 

a. Testing considered a part 

of each unit 

b. Periodic testing sclicdules . • • 

c. Local tests supplied 

d. Standard tests suggested 

e. Sample tests included 

/. Directions given for mak- 
ing tests 

3. Records of pupil-progress 

a. On periodic reports 

b. On cumulatisc records 

4. Use of evaluation 

fl. In pupil-placcmciU and 

promotion 

b. in guidance-programs 

I. Piinci[jal Top/ci of Course 


SECTIO.W y 

THE EVALUATION OF THE EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 

Educational activities supplementary to the “regular” course or cur- 
riculum have appeared since earliest times. They became prominent in 
the United States during the i>eriod of the academy and have increased 
steadily in number and value. The formal school and its administrators 
first ignored and then opposed tlie so-called extracurricular activities. 

he modern school with its greater understanding of the nature of the 
learner, of the learning activities, and of the integration of experience 
recognized that the so-called “extracurricular” activities were in fact ex- 
cellent experiences. The extra activities have been moving over steadily 
into the curriculum. The extra activities are in fact based upon a prin- 
ciple basic to modern education; pupil participation in selecting, 
nmg, and carrying on learning activities. Educational values have always 
suffered when an extracurricular activity became so important financially 
01 politically that adults took it away from the learners, for instance 
interscholastic athletics. 
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Extended treatment is not possible here. An extensive literature is 
available. While examining programs of co-curricular activities we 
may ask: 

1. Is an extensive program of student participation in the government of 
the school indicated? 

a. Student councils and policy-forming committees 

b. Participation in management of sdiool functions; registration, com- 
mencement, dances and other parties, assembly programs, special drives 
and campaigns 

c. Participation in minor routines of traffic control, classroom manage- 
ment, record-keeping 

2. Is a home-room program outlined with educational as ^vell as administra- 
tive objectives? 

3. Is there a wide variety of club activities indicated? 

a. Literary and debating 

b. Vocational and avocational (hobbies) 

c. Dramatic, musical, artistic 

4. Is there an adequate list of school publications? 

a. Newspaper • 

b. Yearbook 

c. Student Handbook 

d. Literary magazine 

e. Humorous magazine 

5. Is there provision for activities giving training in the management of 
money? 

a. School banks and thrift programs 

b. Handling money for school activities 

6. Is a varied program of school excursions and trips included? 

7. Is there an extensive program of intramural sports and games, with 
reasonable interscholastic contacts? 

The following listing is not exhaustive but is helpful in initiating an 
analysis of co-curricuIar activities. 


CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES City School 

Directions: Please check below all clubs in your school; add others not listed. 


I. Music 

. . . Boys’ Glee 
Club 

. . . Girls’ Glee 
Club 

. . . Mixed Chorus 

. . . Band 

. . , Orchestra 

... Ilannonica 
Club 

. . . Siring En- 
semble 

. . . Brass En- 
semble 

. . . German Band 


... •‘Hill-Billy” 
Croup 

. . . Soloists' Club 
. . . Rliytlim Band 
. . . Folk, Dancing 
. . , Tap Dancing 

II. Service 

. . . Student Council 
. . . Safety Patrols 
... Hall Captains 
. . , Luneijroom 
Committee 
... Milk Com- 
miitee 


School 
Bankers 
Playground 
Supervisors 
Jr. Red Cross 
Council 
Visual Aids 
Operators 
Messengers 
Hosts- 
Hostesses 
Bulletin 
Board Com- 
mittee 
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III. Athietic 
. . , Football 
. . . Basketball 
. . . Baseball 
. . . Volleyball 
. . . Tennis 
. . . Track 
. . . Tumbling 
. . . Stunts 
. . . Boxing 
. . . First Aid 

IV. Literary 

. . . Dramatics 
. . . Creative 
Writing 

. . . Choral Speech 
. . . School Paper 
. . . Annual 

V. Science 
. . . Nature 
. . . Bird 
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. . . Star 
. . . Animal 
. . . Weather 
. . . Electricity 
. . . Chemistry 
. . . Radio 
. . . Camera 
. . . Collections 

VI. Handicrafts 
. . . Art Crafts 
. . . Poster 
. . . Soap Carving 
. . . Clay Modeling 
. . . Wood Crafts 
. . . Airplane 
. . . Metal Crafts 
. . . Puppetry 
. . . Sewing 
. . . Embroidery 
. . . Cooking 
. . . Scrapbook 


VII. Social Relations 
. . . Personality 
. . . Social Con- 
tacts 

. . . Etiquette 
... Travel 
. . . Stamp 

VIII. Community 

. . . Boy Scouts 
, , . Cub Scouts 
. . . Girl Scouts 
. , . Brownies 
. . . Girl Reserves 
. . . Campfire 
Girls 

. . . Four-H 
. , , Blue Birds 

IX. Others 


Discussion Questions for General Introduction 

1. How do you suppose school work came to be organized in the form of 
“subjects"? 

2. How were the particular subjecu now in use selected? 

3. How do you suppose the content for the various subjects was selected in 
the first place? 

The foregoing three questions deserve special comment. Student thinking 
will be greatly aided through avoidance of an odd error which constantly ap- 
pears here. Do not answer by saying that subjects were selected or organized -as 
t ey are because of "tradition.” This common answer would be genuinely 
comic If It did not reveal (1) serious ignorance of simple historical facts, and 
(2) serious superficiality of thinking. To be selected because of "tradition” die 
subjects must have originated and established themselves before they became 
‘ The questions ask students to tell or to infer how the subjects 
arose m the first place. 

t come to be offered in the same school? 

suhiftrio TT ° o^’g^iiizaiions for materials have you encountered besides 
subjects? Upon what are they based? 

0. my arc some subjects required, others elective? 


discase!'‘Lv°m? '■“ring- dii'dren’s 

r The nuS v 1 "' tan,", and so for*? 

siid .o'rir*e“unherSm - typical medium- 

made in England neatly a century ago?%Zlt.‘';:^llt n:tT:il“rifc 
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4. What is the explanation and the significance of the similarity between 
Spencer’s list of aims and the list prepared by the Commission on the Reorganh* 
ration of Secondary Education? Of the differences? 

5. Of all types of curricular material, which has received the most attention 
in the past? \Vhich should receive increasing attention? 

6. What part does formal discipline play in selection of subject-matter? 
Actually? Supposedly? 


Individual and Group Reports 

1. Report for class analysis the methods used in studying courses and cur- 
riculum in operation in your own school system. Note within this report place- 
ment in terms of the levels on pp. 864-865. 

2. Report any extensive investigation of a given curriculum in operation 
carried in current periodicals, in city or state bulletins. Individuals or small 
committees may bring this to a whole group. 

3. Written, but may be reported first orally for class analysis: Make a de- 
tailed analysis of a course of study, either from your o^vn schools or from the 
library collection. The course may be of any type, traditional or modern, subject 
or unified, elementary or secondary. 

a. Critically evaluate the statement of aim, philosophy and viewpoint. 

b. Critically evaluate the statements of specific objectives on any and all 
levels. 

c. Critically evaluate the organization of the course (scope and sequence 
—often called selection and gradation ot subject-matter). 

d. Judge whether the content actually is in line with the general aim and 
specific objectives stated or with some other implicit aim. 

e. Critically evaluate the outcomes listed in the course of study. (Some- 
times these are listed separately and in addition to the specific objec- 
tives, sometimes assumed to be the specific objectives in the degree 
aclrieved.) 

/. Critically evaluate the suggested learning experiences. 

g. Critically evaluate the suggestions given concerning general teaching 
metliods, or organization for teaching, devices, methods of testing or 
evaluating, diagnosing, and so forth. (Students may use any set ol 
criteria svhich appeals and need not be confined to the set in this 
chapter.) 

4. Individual students or small committees may volunteer to make organized, 
general comparisons between modern courses and good ones published between 
i8go and igio. 

5. Course-of-study units may be evaluated here if the group desires but can 
also be done to advantage in connection wiUi Cixapter XI, “Improving die In- 
terests, Attitudes, and Work Habits of tiie Pupil. 

A Special Exercise 

The* selection of content and learning experiences witliin any subject field 
or area of experience will present problems of special interest. The selection of 
materials and experiences useful in developing social insiglit arc, howeser, die 
concern ol educational leaden gciientlly. All curriculum wotkers and teaclicrs 
should therefore make hriel ans.vcr to U.e folloiviitg questions: • 

1. What prohlcms and materials Kill most illuminate die present soaal 
situation for the student? 

• H. G. Htihltsli. ■•Educational Conlmion." Eilucalional Itcicarch Bulletin. Match !. 
1932 (Ohio SI.UC L'nitcisit>) , UP- *cS-i> 9 - 
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2. What points o£ contrast between the present and ilie past will bring the 
student to a realizing sense of tlie perennial diaracter'of social problems? 

3. What knowledge will throw into relief the bases of present and past social 
standards? 

4. What social situations will bring to light the incongruity of mans be- 
havior as he carries over standards from the past and crowds them in 
with tliose of the present? 

5. In what ways has intelligence operated in this field to develop netv in- 
strumentalities and institutions? 

6. What new responsibilities have these instrumentalities and institutions 
brought to the individual? 

7. What materials will best show the play of human intelligence in the 
creation of new standards? 

8. What interests of the student will illustrate these same conflicts of stand- 
ards and place on him the burden of critically establishing a unified 
outlook? 

9. What class procedures will lead the student to a reconstruction of his 
present view as he thus sees knowledge at work leading man both to 
deepened insight and to social maladjustment? 


SuccESTEo Readings 

Bobbitt, Franklin, The Cwriculum (Boston. Houghton Mifflin Company, 19»8)* 

Almost the first of the modern books. Interesting philosophic treatment. Valu- 
able despite dace. 


, The Curriculum of Modern Education (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1941). 

A recent expression of Bobbitt’s point of view. 

Bruner, Herbert B., and others. What Our Schools die Teaching (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941)- 
A critical analysis of selected courses of study ill science, social studies and indus- 
tnal arts. Uses criteria set up by Bruner in Ms article. “Criteria for Evaluating Course 
of Study Materials," Teachers College Record, Vol. 39 (November, 1937) . pp- 107-120. 

Caswlle, H. L., and Campbell. D. S., Curriculum Development (New York, 
American Book Co., 1935) . . 

A basic general book. Criteria scattered through volume. Watch periodical literature 
tor arucles by H. L. Casnell, developing his views Mnher, 

DeEoir John L., and others. The Subject Fields in General Education (New 
kork, D, Appleton-Cemury Company. Inc., 1941), 

leanlin'r'""" “hjects in the light oi modem concepts of 


Department of SuperMsors and Directors of Imtruction, jointly with the So 
'v S>“‘>y. Tenth Yearbook, The Changing Curriculum 

(New York, D. Appleton-Cemury Company, Inc., .93,) . ® 

chap, cm®”'* "‘““o ‘hough whh a few siipcrficial 


t'oTiW und Curriculum Development, rp« Yearbo. 

Toward a Nem Curuculum (Washington, D.C., National Education . 
sociation, 1944). 

Series of illusirntivc new departure. 
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Draper, E. M., Principles and Techniques of Curriculum Making (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936) . 

Extensive lists of criteria. Numerous illustrations. Not as critical nor as organized 
as some other references but a very valuable c»lIection of illustrative materials. 

Gwynn, J. M., Cwriculum Prmciples and Social Trends (New York, The Mao 
millan Company, 1943) . 

A discursive widely ranging compendium. Extremely valuable historical materials, 
Certain current trends well developed, others not. Well written, good illustrations. 

Harris, P. E., The Cwriculum and Cultural Change (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1937). 

A scliolarly discussion of philosophic background. Far too difficult for average 
students but of great value to advanced groups. 

Hopkins, L. T., Integration (New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
'937) ■ 

A series of presentations by committee members. An excellent general source on 
integration. 

, Interaction (Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1941). 

Covers teaching as well as curriculum development. Excellent on extreme type of 
modern curriculum development. 

Lawson, Douglas, Cwriculum Development in City School Systems (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1940). 

An excellent critical analysis of factors affecting courses and curriculums in ten 
large cities. Valuable collection of factual materials. 

Miel, Alice, Changing the Curriculum: A Social Process (New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1946). 

A better reference for Chapter XIII on improving curriculums but excellent as gen- 
eral reading here. 

Miller, Perry Van, The Assimilation of New Instructional Material into the 
Public High School, An Administrative Study, unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


Morrison, Henry C., The Curriculum of the Modern School (Chicago. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940). 

A thoroughgoing scholarly dlsaission reprcscntiiis a comersative siew. 

National Society for the Study of Education, TwenlySixth Yearbook, The 
Foundations and Techniques of Curriculum Making (Bloomingto.i, 111., 
Public School Publishing Co., 1926). 

Excellent esie.uivc discussion of methods and achic>e.ncnts to 192G. Valuable not 
only as historical reference but also for disammi. of trends and methods of procedure. 

Norton, J. K., and Norton, M. A., Foundations of Curriculum Making (Boston, 

Ginn and Company, igs^) • , • r 1 1 1 • 

, , , . ^ ...mniarv of rcscarcli studies on subject fields and difficulties 

'.^.ch d«...cr L, cLnc. »:.cc.i.c da.c. 

lbj.Dlwn. I Abner (Hnnlld Bcnjaniin) . TAr Snirr rnolA Ci-rriru/um (New 
York, McCraw Ilill liook Coro|»..y. Inc., igsu). 

• Clcer wnire on abrunlity ol rcloining "-■“y"' "> 'oune or currnobni, 

, , o ,, visid writing, ciilcrtaiiimg readiiis. 

I'artictilarly p.igcs aS-41- ' t» 
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RucG, Harold O., American Life and the School Curriculum (Boston, Ginn and 
Company. 1936). 

Excellent treatment o£ background and principles. 

^ and Shumaker, Ann, The Child Centered School (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

N.Y., World Book Company, 1928). 

An older volume still among tlie most valuable for treatment of modern theory of 
learning with edects on couises and curriculuins. 

Saylor, J. Galen, Factors Associated with Participation in Cooperative Programs 
of Curricidum Development (New York, Bureau o£ Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941). 

One of the best available summaries. 

General Sources of Original Materials Appearing Currently 
The periodical literature constantly contains accounts of new courses, of criti- 
cal evaluation. These should be reported by individuals or small committees. 

The journal, Educational Leadership, with which the Curriculum Journal 
was merged is the chief periodical source in tliis field. 

The bulletins of city, county, and state departments of education, svhile 
usually dealing with programs of curriculum development in progress, do often 
contain analytic materials also. 

References on the Co-Curticular Program 
McKown, Harry C., Activities in the Elementary School (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938). 

, Extra-Curricular Activities (Revised edition. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1937) . 

Otto, Henry J., and Hamrin, S. A.. Co-Curricti/ar Activities in the Elementary 
Schools (Nesv York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1937). 

““^^1 Extra-Curricular Activities (New York, McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc., 1930). 

Set alM TO, ■gcrAsmx, -ptinnplcs ol seconSary educauon and secondOTJ 
school administration, as well as voluminous periodical literature. 
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The Study of Materials of Instruction and the 
Socio-Physical Environment 


The growth and development of the pupil in the modern school are 
affected not only by the nature of die curriculum and the quality of 
instruction but also by the environment that the sdiool and community 
provide. The modern pupil is literally surrounded by a profusion of aids 
to his learning, such as concrete materials of all kinds, books, visual aids, 
audio-aids, exliibits and hundreds of others. The learning takes place in 
an environment that is more or less comfortable and stimulating. The 
facilities and equipment provided determine the ridiness and variety of 
his experiences. At the same time he encounters personalities that affect 
his own personality in many different ways. Added to these factors that 
affect his growth it should be remembered tliat he is exposed to a wide 
variety of influences in life outside tlie school tiiat in many cases arc 
wholesome and constructive but that too often are known to be destruc- 
tive and damaging. The school is faced with the problem of determining 
the extent to which these many elements of the learning situation may 


be .leading to unfavorable diild development. Often the study of these 
conditions can be most effectively conducted if there is a cooperative 
attack on the problem by all agencies In the community tliat are con- 
cerned with die raising of the level of living for all members of the group. 
Success has attended such efforts in many places. 

It is an unfortunate fact that such wide variations exist in the level of 
educational facilities among the scliools of this country. These differences 
arc due in part to differences in the wealth of the communities, differ- 
ences in their willingness to support well-rounded educational programs, 
and unfortunately often to ineffective educational leadership whicii docs 
not have a clear vision of what is desirable. In many localities where 
there arc scserc financial limitations wc find excellent programs con- 
ducted by u staff tliat by exeicising ingenuity is able to make the most of 
what is available. The problem of c<iuali/ing educational opjioriunity 
is bciii" given careful consideration in this country. The scriousnevs of 
the situation is rcvcalctl by the fact that the range in current i>cr pupil 
443 
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SECTION I 

METHODS OF STUDYING MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 

Kinds of instructional aids. To carry on tlie activities of the modern 
school a great variety of instructional aids are necessary. The use of some 
of them requires special apparatus. The value of community resources 
as a means of vitalizing instruction and making it meaningful is generally 
recognized. As a basis of preliminary analysis tlie following list of kinds 
of instructional aids is presented: 


II. 


General Instructional Supplies 

A. Printed or written materials 

1. Books, periodicals, bulletins, pamplilets 

2. Charts, diagrams, graphs, tables 

3. Cartoons, clippings 

4. Maps and globes (relief, product and industry, population, rainfall, 
, etc.) 

5. Posters 

6. Practice exercises, workbooks, tests 

B. Visual aids 

1. Pictures (photographs of persons, places, processes, reproductions 
of works of art) 

2. Motion pictures with and without sound 

3. Lantern slides, still films 

4. Stereographs 

C. Audio aids 

1. Radio presentations and transcriptions 

2. Phonograph records 

3. Pla)S and dramatizations 

D. Concrete materials 

1. Exhibits (spedmens of fauna ami llora. models of machinery or 
places, industrial and natural products, business fontts) < 

2. Museum collections 

3. Measuring instruments 

4. Gardens, animals, to)s 

5. Laboratory apparatus 
Apparatus required 

A. Motion picture projectors and screens; sound projectors; viewers 

B. Phonograplis and radio sets 

C. Blackboards and bulletin Uiards 

D. Sand tables, aquaria, green house 

E. Construction materials, tools, work benches 

F. Health c-ducation apparatus, wjuipmcni, supplies, games 
C. Musical instnimcnts. science equipment 

H. Museum rooms and exhibit cases 


Contacts with Cotnmunity Resources 
.\. Trips, excursions, touts. journc>s 

U. Direct particii>ation in community alfairs-social. economic, pohucal. 


industrial 

Commuiiilv >unc)». clean up cjm|v..sm. eic. 

CJiuccli. cli'calcr. .cciralion. cclla.c ascnco. p.o.. nulun.,. uncc.i 


ment 
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Detennining the adequacy of provisions for instructional aids. That 
some of these aids are not adequately supplied in many school systems 
was clearly revealed by a survey of the kinds of aids provided for teachers 
in no cities with populations of over 30,000. The results of this survey 
are given in the table below. 


Aids and Devices Most Frequently Provided to Teachirs by the School Systev 
ACFN aES • 



Vy Cities 

35 Cities 

3 / Cities 

Total group 







in papula- 

joOjOoo in 

jofioo in 

mi 


Aids and Detices 

tian with 
agencies •• 

population 
with agencies 

population 
with agencies 

agencies -f 


Mum- 

Per 

Num* 

Per 

Mum- 

Per 

Nutn- 

Per 


ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

(0 

(>) 

( 3 ) 

U) 

( 5 ) 

(«) 

(7) 

(S) 

(9) 


1 26 

59 

30 



87 

s 

75 

55 


86 

40 

46 

27 




1 M 

•9 

48 

55 


18 

39 


'9 

32 

15 

46 

89 

Lantern slides . . . . 

89 

54 

9 » 

•4 

27 

4 j 

87 

3 * 

98 




Museum collections 




21 

66 

8 

23 

89 

60 

7 

23 

87 

58 

SG 

87 

51 

33 

79 

49 

Phonograph records 

‘5 

3-1 

21 

27 

18 

Silent motics .... 
Sound movies 

37 

3 

84 

7 

‘4 

23 

4 

4 V 

66 

>9 

18 

2 

58 

6 

30 

78 

9 

45 

7 ‘ 

8 



r6 


34 

14 

15 

33 


Stereographs 




9 




ro 

Miscellaneous 







8 





' 

3 

4 

'3 

“ 

ru 


mnsl ftfqueatll suonlitd ^ ifpwted lantern slides as the device or aid to Uaching 


dLu'buCd['‘*“'"' ™PI^‘^'d«Kes!‘only°“'io indicated the tind, ot aids 

• i.J**** survey comments as follows on the findings and 

lieir implications for supervision: » 

Tca>tds. pictures, charts, slides, posters, and 
of in d,' T devices used most regularly by schools 

more frcouem/®'^ schools enrolling over one thousand pupils reported 
cquinmeiu moUon pictures, sound films, and other 

“1 P cquinng costly projection devices. Would it be possible 

EIcmcmal^.^hTO'l" Frincfrf I’carbooft of the Dcparimciit of 

'D31). I'P- i;S iM. ("ahinglou. D.C., Naiioiial Eduatioii AssociJliPiP 
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through a centralization of equipment to provide small schools with a 
greater variety of aids? 

2. About 50 per cent of the principals reported a special interest in slides 
and still films. Not more than one-tliird of the principals reported a 
special interest in any other kind ofdevice. Interest in “sound movies” 
was reported by less then 2 per cent. Apparently a large proportion of 
principals have no special interests in the field of devices in teaching. 
Does this imply a lack of interest in tlie specific and detailed aspects of 
instruction? 

3. Scliool systems supply regularly such common devices as globes and maps. 
Less than 50 per cent of the systems provide such devices as slides, phono- 
graph records, pictures, and silent movies. Does this indicate a tendency 
for the purchasing of supplies to fall into fixed grooves and ruts? 

4. About 47 per cent of the principals reported that pictures were obtained 
from the teacher, the P.T.A., and sources other than the local school 
system. Other devices (posters, phonograph records, exhibits, charts, and 
aquaria) were supplied by tlie outside agencies in about one case in four. 
This fact seems to link up with the implication of the previous para- 
graph— that the administration falls into ruts when it comes to supplying 
schools with teaching aids and that non-official sources must be used to 
break down traditional practices. 

5. Pupils obtain or make posters as aids to teadiing according to 51 per 
cent of the principals. Also, in more than one-third of the schools the 
pupils make or obtain exhibits, charts, and pictures. Types of devices 
which might be obtained or made by pupils in greater numbers than 
reported include slides, maps, school museums, and aquaria. 

6. The public library, the local museum, and the school department are 
the 'chief sources of devices for most schools. Pictures, cliarts, and slides 
(in this order) are the devices most frequently borrowed by schools. Rela- 
tively few devices were reported as borrowed from business or industry. 

7. About 60 per cent of die principals depend upon professional bulletins 
and leaflets to keep them informed as to developments in the field of 
aids to teadiing. About one-third of the principals expect the teacher to 
help himself-in many instances probably with the principals’ guidance. 
About 4 per cent of the prindpals made no special effort to keep their 
schools abreast of the new developments. Does this link up with the fact 
that a number of principals had no special interest in devices? 

8 A majority of principals reported that dieir course of study gave some 
attention to the aids to teadiing whidi sliould accompany the content. 
Seven per cent of the courses were reported as not really dealing with 
devices! Is there a hiatus here which might be taken up if more prindpals 
developed a special interest in devices? 


The results of this survey for relatively large cities reveal a situation 
that is not at all satisfactory. Special attention should be called to the 
few places tliat now supply radio equipment and motion-picture films, 
both of winch are recognized as being highly potent educational mstrn- 
mentalities It is obvious that conditions in places smaller titan those 
included in this study arc undoubtctlly even less satis actory with respect 
to all of the items listed in the precctling table. It is known that m most 
of the small rural schools of this country the n.struct.onal epuptnent ts 


wholly inadequate for carrying 


g on a well-rounded educational program. 
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Expenditures for textbooks and library books. The amount of money 
spent for textbooks and library books varies widely from place to place. 
In a recent study of practices in Nerv York the range in amounts spent 
and books available given in the table below was revealed. The data 
are for a selected group of secondary schools typical of the state as a 
whole. 


Variations in Provisions of Books in ScLrcrro Nfw York Schools * 


Level 

1 Amount Spent for 
Textbooks per Pupil 

Average Number of 
Books per Pupil 
in Library 

Books Added that 

Year per Pupil 

Highest . 
Median . . 
I-oivest . . 

■ . 1 $ 4^3 

..I 0.58 

. . 1 0 

22— 

4 - 

2~ 

0.9 

0.2 

1 ° 

• Data are adapted from a table in Dora V. Smith. Evtduathit Instruction in Secondary School Em- 
lish, English Monograph No. n ot the National Council of Teacher* of English (Chicago, III., i 94 *^ 


The variations shown in the table are very striking. The higbest 
amount spent per pupil was 54.43; lowest amount spent was nothing 
at all. The range in number of books available ranged from 22 books per 
pupil to 2 books, a ratio of 11 to 1. The number of books added to the 
library varied from 0.9 books to o books. An additional check showed 
that the percentage of books recommended by The Standard Catalog 
]or High School Libraries actually available that year varied from 54 
per cent in a suburban school to only 9 per cent in a small central rural 
school. The problem of purchasing books is complicated for the larger 
schools by the numbers of pupils involved. Provision for an adequate 
range of books for limited numbers of pupils taxes the resources of 
smaller communities. 

Locating needs of instructional materials. There are many ways in 
which the supervisor can locate needs of instructional materials. The 
analysis of the requirements of the course of study will indicate some cf 
the kinds of materials needed for eEective instruction. The results of tests 
will show the fields in which there are weaknesses that may be due to lacl' 
of the proper kind of instructional equipment. In many schools teachers 
make out formal written requests for materials they need to carry on units 
of work. An analysis of these requests is a very helpful means of locating 
needs. The study of inventories will reveal limitations of supplies. 
Library records will indicate the kind and extent of free reading done by 
the pupils. Any deficiency here may be due to the fact that there is an 
inadequate supply of interesting books and other reading materials. An 
analysis of books, magazines, and periodicals supplied to children by 
private and rental libraries may prove to be very revealing. 

A survey by the supervisor of the extent to which the teachers have 
drawn upon the resources of the community to vitalize their teaching 
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through excursions, visits, and first-hand contacts may show the need of 
bringing these possibilities to the attention of the teachers. 


Numulr of Times Each Type of Instructional Materials Was Observed 
In 505 ARtniMcnc Lcssons • 


bistnictional Material 

1 Ciadc 


% 

All 

4 

No. 

j 

No. 

6 

No. 

All 

A. Books 






1. No books used 

. I 8 

G 2 

71 

181 




86 





iS 


1 1 








5. Pamphlets, bulletins, magazines, etc 


1 

10 

*5 

3 

6, Selections found in readers, geogniphv 






texts, history texts, etc 

0 

4 

g 


2 





30 


B. Practice Exercises 







TO 

75 


39 

2. Standardized drill cards adapted for indi- 




vidualized progress 

iG 

IS 

*4 

45 

8 

3. Unstandardized materials on cards pre- 






pared by teacher 

20 

28 

1 1 

.'59 

12 

4. Mimeographed materials 

iO 

38 

26 

81 ; 

17 

5. Workbooks 

22 

>5 

22 

' 59 

' iS 

6. Materials on blackboard to be copied by 






pupils 

54 

74 

68 

196 

37 

7. Dictated materials to be copied by pupils. 

n 

32 

26 

77 


8. Problems or examples gtsen orally to be 






solved mentally 

26 

1 -i-i 

33 

103 

21 

9. Flash cards 

j8 

1 1 

12 


8 

10. Others, such as 

6 

9 

8 

23 

5 

C. Ollier Equipment 






1. Blackboard used by teacher 

i «7 

138 

«37 

382 

7 G 

2. Blackboard used by pupils 

9S 

131 

>33 

360 



0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

.4. Class progress graph (in use or on wall)... 

29 

27 

40 

ge 

19 

5. Individual progress graph 


3 ' 

47 

lOJ 

21 

6 . Charts, diagrams, pictures, etc., not in 







22 

20 

2| 

C6 

‘3 

7. Objects, such as cubes, measures, sticks. 






rulers, instruments, etc 


>5 

22 

.’>3 

1 1 

8. Illustrative materials collected from the 







4 

4 

10 

18 

1 

9. Bulletin-board display ot cuncnl applica- 







2 


7 

1 

3 

10. Prepared exhibits of material supplied by 






commercial bouses 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 1 . Neatness scales to set standards 


4 

1 

1 1 

2 

12. Others, such as — " 

3 

5 

7 

15 

3 


■53 1 

170 

182 t 

>‘•5 



* Th, el ArilkMclie. Tenth Yeabcek of Ihe XaUtwiM Council of Teichm of Mnihemaiics 

The Ttachint oj -j-cnchfr* CoHcse. ColuinbU Uoi^eniiy. 193s). p. 46 


(New Yotk, Bureau of Publications, 
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Expenditures for textbooks and library books. The amount of money 
spent for textbooks and library books varies widely from place to place. 
In a recent study of practices in Neiv York the range in amounts spent 
and books available given in the table below was revealed. The data 
are tor a selected group of secondary schools typical of the state as a 
whole. 

VkRUTioss IN Provisions of Books in ScLanro New York Schools* 


Level 

Auiounl Spent for 
Texibnokt per Pupil 

Average Number of 
Books per Pupil 
in Library 

Books Added that 
Year per Pupil 

Higliest ... 

1 54-43 ' 

28— 

\ 0-9 

.Mcdinn 

1 0-53 

4“ 

1 0.2 

I.uucsl .... 

I ° 

2 - 

0 


• Dili ate adapted from a table in Dora V. Smith, Evolualtng Instruction in Secondary 
lisk, English Monograph No. ii of the National Council of Teachers of English (Chicago, m. ‘9* 
p. «jo. 

The variations shown in the table are very striking. The highest 
amount spent per pupil was §4.43; the lowest amount spent was nothing 
at all. The range in number of books available ranged from 22 books per 
pupil to 2 books, a ratio of 11 to i. The number of books added to the 
library varied from 0.9 books to o books. An additional check showed 
that the percentage of books recommended by The StandaTd Cotalos 
for High School Libraries actually available that year varied from 54 
per cent in a suburban school to only 9 per cent in a small central rural 
school. The problem of purchasing books is complicated for the larger 
schools by the numbers of pupils involved. Provision for an adequate 
range of books for limited numbers of pupils taxes the resources of 
smaller communities. 

Locating needs of instructional materials. There are many >vays m 
Avhicli the supervisor can locate needs of instructional materials. The 
analysis of the requirements of the course of study will indicate some of 
ilic kimls of materials needed for effective instruction. The results of tests 
will show the fields in whidi there are weaknesses that may be due to lack 
of the proper kind of instructional equipment. In many schools teachers 
make out foinial written requests for materials they need to carry on units 
of woik. An analjsis of these requests is a very helpful means of locatiug 
needs. Tiic study of inventories will reveal limitations of supplies- 
Liinary records will indicate the kind and extent of free reading done by 
the pupils. Any deficiency here may be due to the fact that there is an 
iimdcquatc supply of interesting books and other reading materials. A» 
anal) MS of books, 'magarincs. and periodicals supplied to cliildren by 
private and rental libraries may prove to be scry revealing. 

survey by the supervisor of the extent to which the teachers have 
drawn ui>on the resources of the community to vitalize their teaching 
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through excursions, visits, and first-hand contacts may show the need of 
bringing these possibilities to the attention of the teachers. 


Numblr of Times Each Tyfe of Instructional Materials Was Observed 
In 505 Arithmetic Lessons • 


lustruclional Material 


A. Books 

1. No books used 

2. Basic text in hands of the pupils 

3. Supplementary textbooks 

I- Reference books, encyclopedias, etc 

3. Pamphlets, bulletins, magazines, etc 

6. Selections found in readers, geograpliy 

texts, history texts, etc. 

7. Others, such as — — 

B. Practice Exercises ; 

1. E-xercises in textbook :":'i 

2. Standardized drill cards adapted for indi- 

sidiialized progress 

3. Unstandaidized materials on cards pre- 
pared by teacher 

4. Mimeographed materials 

5. Workbooks 

6. Materials on blackboard to be copied by 

pupils 

7. Dictated materials to be copied by pupils. 

8. Problems or examples given orally to be 

solved mentally 

g. Flash cards 

10. Others, such as — 

C. Other Equipment 

1. Blackboard used by teacher 

2. Blackboard used by pupils 


I wall). . 


etc., not 


3. Slides, films, etc 

4. Class progress graph (iu or 

5. Individual progress graph.. 

6. Charts, diagrams, pictures, 

textbook . , 

7. Objects, such as cubes, measures, slicks, 

rulers, instruments, etc 

8. Illustrative materials collected from the 


community 

Bulletin-board display of current applica- 


tions of number . 

Prepared exhibits of material supplied b) ^ 

commercial houses • ' - 

Neatness scales to set standards. 

Others, such as ........ 


Number of classes 


Grade 


% 

of 

All 

4 

No. 

5 

No. 

6 

No. 

All 

,8 

62 

71 

181 

36 

7> 

86 

100 

257 

5« 

18 

*3 

1 1 

42 

8 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

10 

•5 

3 

0 

4 

9 

J3 

2 

7 


0 

SO 

6 

53 

70 

75 

198 

39 

iG 

>3 

14 

43 

8 

20 

28 

11 

59 

12 

20 

S8 

26 

8t 


22 

15 

22 

59 

12 

54 

74 

68 

196 

37 

»7 

32 

28 

77 

*5 

26 

44 

33 

103 

21 

18 

11 

12 

4> 

8 

6 

9 

8 

23 

5 

107 

138 

•37 

382 

76 

96 

>3* 

•33 

360 

72 

0 

0 

1 

1 

i 

29 

27 

40 

96 

•9 

26 

3> 

17 

in| 

21 


20 

21 

GG 

•3 

16 

15 

22 

53 

1 1 

4 

4 

in 

18 

1 

2 

6 

7 


3 

0 

u 

2 

a 

1 

G 

■1 

1 

1 1 

2 

3 

5 

7 

•5 

3 

>53 

170 

1S2 

505 
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The most direct method of locating needs is through the observation 
of the work in the schools and through interviews with principals and 
teachers. One procedure that has been very helpful is the use of check-lists 
to record the kinds of materials observed in use during lessons. Such a 
plan is more significant than securing from teachers lists of supplies on 
hand, since the fact tltat they are on hand does not assure either that they 
are being used or that they are being used effectively. 

The results of one application of this procedure are shown by the 
data in the table on page 449. They are based on reports of observations 
of lessons by principals of the kinds of materials used by a selected group 
of teachers from all parts of the country during typical arithmetic lessons. 
The table shows the wide variety of materials that can be used by teacliers 
of arithmetic. It also shows the relatively small number of teachers 
who were using such means of vitalizing instruction as supplementary 
pamphlets, progress graphs, objects, bulletin boards, exhibits, and illustra- 
tive materials collected from the community. The textbook, mimeo- 
graphed materials, and exercises copied from the blackboard constituted 
the major sources of the work of the class. Similar data based on reports 
of observation in one school or in one school system would furnish the 
supervisor with ample information as to the use of various kinds of 
material in arithmetic classes. Since the supervisor cannot conveniently 
visit all classes, he should secure the help of principals in gathering the 
desired information. 


Evaluating uses of materials. The availability of good materials does 
not insure their effective use. An excellent plan for evaluating the use 
. of textbooks by teachers is based on an analysis of their uses in representa- 
uve schools in New York slate, which appeared in the bulletin. Informal 
Teaching Series. Circular 3, “The Use of Textbooks,” Three levels of 
use are described, the formal, less formal, and the informal. The descrip- 
lons t iat are given suggest steps that may lead toward better practice. 
The plan is presented in the chart on pages 451-452. 

u ying t e quality of instructional equipment. Whenever studies of 
equipment have been made, wide variations in the amount and quality of 
Zu 1, f T , differences from place to place are due 

luTremenrr ^ew of the pofsibilities and 

3 ir rr a 'f ^wpoint of the supervisory and 
sLT tL *%‘"dtfference or lack of initiative of the teaching 

purchase their eomplicated if the pupils are required to 

results Tn a ! “d other supplies, since this almost always 

results m a severe limitation of materials. 

the notion^of*^ study m a number of school systems Zirbes * conceived 
the notton of preparing descriptions of levels which can be used to rate 


lor the Imlirovrmc,T/o!°Trl,l'h,g"‘i^uiUn"' otiUi Tcchniqutr 
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ilie quality and kinds of materials being used by classes in reading in 
various grades. The scale on page 453 is an adaptation of her descriptions 
of levels, for one group of grades. It contains a scries of four levels and a 
definition of the characteristics of an instructional program at each level. 
The value of this device lies largely in the fact that it has been found very 
helpful in stimulating the study of local supplies and the purchase and 
use of a much wider variety of books and other materials. 

Baldwin ° has devised another form of rating to evaluate and deter- 
mine the adequacy of equipment in the social studies. He first made a 
careful study of the kinds of materials used in many school systems in 
social studies classrooms. He then checked the equipment against the 
generally accepted objectives of the subject. He also had the materials 
rated as to their value. On the basis of his analysis he then drew up lists 
of the kinds of equipment that are necessary for efficient teaching of the 
social studies, with assigned ranks as to their importance. By checking the 
equipment available in any school against the Baldwin list, it is relatively 
.simple to determine the deficiencies. A portion of his check-list of refer- 
ence books and periodicals for junior high schools is given on pages 454- 
455 - 


Plan FOR Evaluating Use of Textbooks • 


Formal Forma/ 


Informal 


1. Who determines the choice of textbooks} 


Teachers and supervisory 
officers immediately re- 
sponsible have little or 
no choice in the selec- 
tion. 


Chosen by principal and 
supervisors. 


Qiosen cooperatively by 
securing judgment of 
every one concerned in- 
cluding teachers. 


2. What is the administrative provision for the use of textbooks? 


Kept as a set for the ex- 
clusive use of one class. 


Texts lent to class for the 
period of time needed. 


Exchanged freely among 
various classes. 


3. How are textbooks used in making assignments} 


Curriculum determined 
by textbooks. 


More than one textbook 
used. Teacher supplies 
other materials. 


Texts and other books 
used as references. Pu- 
pils seek and use other 
materials. 


* Published by the Stale Education 


Department, Albany, N.Y. 


(New 


W. Baldwin, 
York, Bureau 


Social Studies Laboratory, Contributions to Education, No. 571 
of Publications. Teachers College. Columbia Untscrsiiy. igag). 
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PiAN FOR Evaluating Use of Textbooks (Continued) 


Formal j 

Less Formal | 

Informal 

IK/jfll provision is made for differences in pupil ability to use texts? 

All pupils in same class 
use same set of books 
simultaneously. 

Teachers dioose different 
books which pupils 
may use. 

Various books of differ- 
ent degrees of difficulty 
used at same time de- 
pending upon ability 
and interests of pupils. 

5. How do teachers use textbooks in oral work? 

In classes sucli as oral 
reading or social 

studies, pupils are re- 
quired to follow si- 
lently in their own 
books. 

One group takes turns 
reading pages of story 
to other group. 

Class becomes audience 
for new story which 
one pupil has clioseii 
and prepared in ad- 
vance. 

6. UVifll is done if the book is loo difficult for some pupils? 

Teadier reads difTicult 
portions to pupils s\ho 
cannot understand 

text. 

Pupils having dilTiculty 
are required to reread 
with special emphasis 
upon vocabulary. 

If texts are too difficult 
easier books which pu- 
pil can understand and 
enjoy are made avail- 
: able. 

7. What fnovision is made (or individual differences? 

Entire class is assigned 
same number of pages. 

Amount of work varied 
for different sections of 
class. 

A common ilieme or 
topic is followed but 
materials and refer- 
ences are varied accord- 
ing to individual abili- 
ties and interests. 


8. To u-hat extent are pupils required to master the contents of books? 


Pupils must know what 
.inlliur s.ivs and agree 
with ideas of teacher. 

Pupils allowed to ques- 
tion author's or teach- 
er’s stateto-nts. 

Pupils arc taught to re- 
serve judgment, seek 
evidence and cxcliaug® 
ideas before forming 
opinions. 

■J. 117, 

.M.iMcr> of snbjeci-mattcr 
IV the goal. 

•Mastery of the tools of 
learning is the goal. 

Desirable attitudes, ap* 
predations, abililic*- 

habits and skills arc tb^-' 
goals. 
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Formal 

[ Less Formal 

j Informal 

10. How are pupils tested after the completion of their work? 

Class is given written ex- 
amination on content 
of text and is required 
to attain a fixed stand- 
ard. 

Pupils may not be ex- 
amined but tcacliers 
maik on daily recita- 
tions. 

Success is measured by 
the satisfactory com- 
pletion of tasks chosen 
' or assigned on the basis 
of the individual pu- 
pil’s age, progress, and 
ability to achieve. 


Scale on Reading Materials 
Rourih, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 


Level One 

Level Two 

Textbooks on odier subjects 

Basal reader (one only) 

Supplementary readers 

Textbooks on other subjects 

Basal readers (more than one) 
Supplementary readers 

Traditional piactices 

Books in sets 

Typical intensive program usually nar- 
row with greater emphasis on oral 
than on silent reading 

Considered good in 1910 

Most books in sets 

Average amount read 

4th grade, 50-100 thousand words 
5tfi grade, 100-200 thousand words 
6th grade, 150-250 thousand words 

Average amount read 

4th grade, 150-275 thousand words 
^th grad^, soo-$5o rhousand it>ords 

6th grade, 350-600 thousand words 

Level Three 

Level Four 

Incidental reading test 

Books in other subjects 

Literary reader 

Study reader 

Other readers 

References 

Readings 

Poems 

■ Literal use of reading in all activities 
Textbooks in other subjects 

Literary readers 

Study readers 
, Informational books 

Magazines 

Poetry 

Books on special topics 

Books for wide reading 

Characteristic minimal requirements in 
progressive situations and in good 
courses of study 

One or two sets-several books m 
groups 

Progressive recommendations for inter- 
mediate grades 

Unnamed books arc selected 011 the 
basis of classroom activities and in- 
dividual interests 

Fetver readers, only one or two sets 

Sctcral groups of books of various sons 
and levels oC dilTiculiy 
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PtAN FOR Evaluating Use of Textbooks (Continued) 


Fonnal \ Less Formal | Informal 

4. What provision is made for differences in pupil ability to use texts? 

All pupils in same class 
use same set of books 
simultaneously. 

Teachers dioose different 
books which pupils 
may use. 

Various books of differ- 
ent degrees of difficulty 
used at same time de- 
pending upon ability 
and interests of pupils. 

5. How do teachers use textbooks in oral wotk? 

In classes such as oral 
reading or social 
studies, pupils are re- 
quired to follow si- 
lently in their own 
books. 

One group takes turns 
reading pages of story 
to other group. 

Class becomes audience 
for new story which 
one pupil has chosen 
and prepared in ad- 
vance. 

6. IV/jfll «j done if the book is too difficult for some pupils? 

Teacher reads difficult 
portions to pupils who 
cannot understand 

text. 

Pupils having difficulty 
are required to reread 
with special emphasis 
upon vocabulary. 

If texts are too difficult 
easier books which pu- 
pil can understand and 
enjoy are made avail* 
j able. 

7. What ptovision is made for individual differences? 

Entire class is assigned 
same number of pages. 

.Amount of work varied 
for different sections of 
class. 

A common tlieme or 
topic is followed but 
materials and refer- 
ences are varied accord- 
ing to individual abili- 
ties and interests. 

8. To u'lM extent are pupils retiuired to master the enntents of boohst 

Pupils must know s\hal 
.uithor sa^s and agree 
with ideas of teacher. 

Pupils .allowed to ques- 
tion author’s or teach- 
er’s statements. 

Pupils are taught to re- 
serve judgment, seek 
evidence and exchange 
ideas before forming 
opinions. 

U 117 , 0 , is the goal to be attained in the use ol texthnotd 

M.istcr> of subjccr-niattci 
IS the goal. 

Mastery of the tools of 
learning is tlic goal. 

Desirable attitudes, ap- 
preciations, abilities, 

habits and skills arc llic 
goals. 
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Slated outline maps: 

Europe (i or 2 for department) 

North America (1 for department) 

South America (1 for department) 

United States (t for eacli room) 

World (1 for department) 

Miscellaneous maps: 

Population (many small ones for each room) 

Rainfall (many small ones for each room) 

Relief maps (made by pupils) 

Atlas, historical (1 for department) 

Atlas, geographical (1 for department) 

Desk outline maps (many for each room) 

Pictures and Visual Aids (Misceli-aneous) 

Collections, topical (many for eacli room) 

Illustrated booklets (few for department) 

Large mounted pictures (few for each room) 

Motiompicture films (few for department) 

Photographs (collection for department) 

Slides (many for all rooms) 

Steamship and railway folders (many for each room) 

Wall pictures (few, well-chosen, each room) 


Many cities have standard equipment specifications which may be used 
to check the adequacy of equipment.* 

The rating of textbooks. Many kinds of score cards for rating text- 
books and other supplies have been devised. They usually consist of a 
series of items which are considered in making the appraisal. The score 
cards range from brief lists of very general items to elaborate scales. Some- 
times these items are given weights. The rating a book receives is based 
on a composite of these weighted results. 

Whipple made a study of the items considered in selecting textbooks 
found on score cards. Because of the highly suggestive nature of her 
findings the list of items is reproduced in the table on pages 456-458- 
Whipple comments on these data as follows: ^ 


1 There is practically unanimous agreement concerning the importance of 
"Content” "Physical Make-Up.” and “Aids to Instruction” (Items 1. 2. 
and «), as is shown by the high frequencies for each of these items. 

2 There is wide disagreement concerning the importance of many stand- 
’ ards. A large majority of the items luted arc mentioned on only a few 

score cards and receive small percentages of mention. 

S Few of the qualities reported arc described m objective terms. In fact, 
only 13 per cent of die total number of items listed on the score cards 
may be considered objective. 

■ discussion of standards for rating equipment available is 

.“The most compmhens Department of Supers isors 

gnen in Materials of m d. C., National Education Association, 1935). 

lounwl, Vol. 3G yunc, ■OS'')- I’- i''*’- 
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ITEMS COESIDERED IN SELECTED TEXTBOOKS WllEN SCOKE CARDS ARE USED* 


Fercenlage Percentage 

of Score Cards of Total 

Mentioning Frequency of 

Hem Mention 


1 . Conicm; 

a. Ease of comprehension . 

1). Vai«e 

c. Scope 

d. Abundance of material . 

e. Unspecified 


s. Physical Make-Up: 

a. T^pc 

b. Rinding ..... 

c. Paper 

d. Arrangement of page 

e. Lines 

f. Illustrative material 

g. Spacing of words and letters 

h. Size of book 

i. Width of margins 

/. General appearance 

k. Shape 

1. Size and clearness of marginal notes and 

index 

m. Weight of book 

H. Unspecified 


a. Study exercises 

f». Graphic material 

r. Index 

d. Tabic of contcnis 

r. Provision for efficient use by teacher.. 
/. Rcfcrenics and hihliography 

g. Tests and norms 

h. Preface 

i. Pupil material accompanying l>ook.. 

Glossary 

k. Appendix 

i. Pioivumiation aids 

»M. Iiilroshictinn lo pupil 

fi. Remedial material 

n. Title page 

p. Drill material 


Toial 


83-3 


21-3 
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iTi'Ms C<)N-.it>iRiD IN’ SiiECiro Texiiiooks Wiiiv ScoRf Cards Are Usid 


Item 

Percentage 
of Score Cards 
Mentioning 
Item 

Percentage 
of Total 
Frequency of 
Mention 

7. Author or Authors (cowt.) 









/. Familiarity with scientific imestigations 

g. Participation in scientiHc ingcsligations 

1-2 

t-2 

O.I 

Toial 


2-4 


i.,.u 




9. Series to Which Book Belongs; 
a. Plan 





•J 



0.1 

Total 









11. Tapc of Bonk . 



12. Recency of CopAright Date .... 


•3 

IS- General Merit 



14- Special Features 



ifi. Publisher . 



16. Price 



Total ... . 

1-2 


Total Frequency of Mention .. 


G16 


The sugpsuon that few of the items for the score cards are of an 
objecttve character indicates Whipples belief that it is desirable to in- 
dude such Items on score cards. The reason is that subjective ratings 

clTartr « “Mective data concerning 

nar sons “b “™fable, direct, meaningful com- 

oul 1, b “ '‘'<= ^‘'spervisor. for example, 

77parUn LT ; 7' ■" -d --1“ dems, a 

be of great assistance 7'’“™'!“"'''^ 

in the California score^rd (7hi*7’Eir'“““"' 2PP‘=“'';'’S 

sixth-grade textbooks in reading are“l! d7 

possible to secure factmi ® - definite points about which it is 

analyses of theTn'rof TCria'^r b^ 
kinds of materials that are listed on the sSe 'card 

Many rating scales have been devised for equating texthooks in 
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which objective analyses of items arc included. Some of the more helpful 
ones are listed below: 


Gregory, W. RL, "Scoring Plan for Elementary Geography Texts,” Education. 

Vol. 55 (December, 1934), pp. 3 o 7 - 3 » 3 - 
Kopel, D., and O'Connor, J. F., "Criteria for Evaluating Reading Textbooks,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 12 (September, 1943-June, 1944), 
PP- 2G-33. , 

, “Procedures for Evaluating Textbooks in Reading,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, Vol. 12 (September, 1943-June, 1944), pp. 34-36. 

Meldo, I. R., and Waterman, I. R., “Evaluation of Textbook Materials in 
Handwriting,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 36 (November, 1935), pp. 
204-210. 

Newborn, C., "The Selection of Basal Readers,” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 32 (December, 1931), pp- 285-293. , 

Smith, Dora V., chairman, “Evaluation of Composition Textbooks," Report of 
National Council Committee, English Journal, Vol. 21 (April, 1932), pp. 
280-294. 

Waterman, I. R., "The Evaluation of Arithmetic Textbooks,” Bulletin No. tg 
(Sacramento, Calif., State Department of Education, 1932) . 

, and Melbo, I. R., "Evaluation of Spelling Textbooks,” Elementary School 

Journal, Vol, 36 (September, 1935), pp. 44 ' 52 - 


Numerous issues related to the selection and evaluation of textbooks 
are discussed in The Textbook in Education, Part II of the Thirtieth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education.® It contains 
a wealth of valuable information for the supervisor. 

Scientific appraisal of books. The supervisor should be familiar with 
the objective scientific techniques that have been utilized to evaluate 
instructional materials and be able to apply at least the simpler pro- 
cedures in the study of equipment prior to its purchase. 

Basic vocabulary. As a means of checking the vocabulary of textbooks, 
various standard word lists are available. The Thorndike ® word lists, 
the Gates list and Krantz's” for reading, and the Horn “ list for 
spelling, and Barr and Gifford’s vocabulary for American history are 
examples. Most publishers of primary-reading textbooks will be glad 
to supply lists of the vocabulary used, indicating the amount of practice 
on the various words, the number of new words per page, and similar 
kinds of statistical information. 


8 Bloomington, III.. Public Scliool PubHsliing Co.. 1931. 

3 E. L. Thorndike, The Teacher's Word Book {New York, Bureau of Publications. 
Toqrhers College, Columbia University, *92*)- 

E L Thorndike and I. Lorge. The Teacher's Word Book of ^o^oo Words (New 
Vnrk Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. Columbia Uni^crsily. ipn). 

10 A T rates A Reading Vocabulary for the Pnmary Grades (New York, Buicau of 
T, ro'llcge. Colombia Uiiivcnity. 192G). 

L^L°^rantz The Author’s Word List (Miiincai>olis, .\Iiiin.. Curriculum Rcicartb 

e'’ H orn A Umic WrUins I'ofotnW, UnircHil,- or Iona Monograpl,, in E<l..ca- 
, /Iowa City. Iowa, Uniscrvuy of Iowa. 1936), 
tion. First Series, tv ' Qj^ord "The Vocabulary of American Ilistoi)," Journal of 
=0 (S^plcnl^r. .p.p), Pp. 
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SUPERVISION 


Score Card for Evaluating Sixth-Grade Textbooks in R£AD^^<^ • 


IIVjg/j/jHg 


The textbook shah contain an appioptiatc atnoutic and wide vari- 
ety of inirinsicaily interesting maicmls to meet all types of reading 
interests, such as social studies, sclents, and literature; and main- 
tain a satisfactory balance between such different types as (1) 
work-type and appreciative reading. {2) curriculum subjects and 
outside interests, and (3) poetry and prose 

a. Quantity of material 

b. Balance 

(ij Balance between prose, poetry, and plays 

(2) Balance beftveen major fields of reading materials 

(3) Balance between basic types of reading materials 

(4) Balance between airriculum subjects and outside interests. 

c. Recognition of and provision for basic reading interests 


The \ocabulary diiSciiliy, sentence structure, and thought content 
shall be appropriate for sixth-grade pupils 


3. The materials contained in the iextl)Ook shall be of a hieh lilcratv 
character ° ' 


b The textbook shall contain appropriate aids to pupils for studying 
f ““ a* ^ ^ designed as to provide training and 

practice m developing reading skills, and shall contain appropriate 
aids to assist teachers rr r 


a. Pupil aids 

b. Teacher aids . 


o' 001 !>p- 

peanng m ocher sixth-grade readers ^ 


'*■ ^taMfreidinf o'g™™'! '-iUiin .be book a, .o presenl a 
suitable reading program for sixth-grade pupils . . 


». App.op..ate illmiialions shall be included 

The fo,™,, cl .be book shall contom. a high s.andarf 


>75 

>75 


lion." CaUtornia Jffumai 0/ *** y*tt-Crade Reading TejitbJoks lor California Adop- 

vol. 3 tFebruary, J935>, pp. 133-iAi. 

lelbh/r i’m’ ““'I’"'"® "-o contents of teMoohs. To make possible 
tecl,.iia;.es’b ^ objective measurements of textbooks a variety of spedfie 

for mea =“>‘1 suggested a formula 

for measurmg the vocabulary burdens of textbooks. Hoefett and Neeley » 

o! Measuring the Vocabulary Burden 

rrj. Hocke..i„rD'.a'Ni;rTr*““"^ 'f (Sep.Lber, ,53.). pp. •^7-m- 

Prune-V. srboo, 
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devised a plan for studying the size, frequency, and usefulness of the 
vocabularies in primers. Vogel and Washburne developed a plan of 
analyzing various structural elements of reading materials that has been 
found to be of value in determining the grade placement of children’s 
reading selections. These and similar procedures provide objective 
means of analyzing the contents and making direct comparisons between 
books. Ratings based on such data are hence much more dependable than 
ratings based on subjective judgments and general impressions alone. 
Other factors must be considered also. 

There has been considerable criticism of the use of word lists in evalu- 
ating the vocabulary load of textbooks and other reading materials, par- 
ticularly by teachers of English and by semanticists. The position is taken 
that pupil interest and need often require the use of materials in whicli 
the vocabulary is considerably beyond the limits of these word lists, for 
example, in an experience program in reading in the primary grades. It 
is also contended that since words have different meanings, particularly 
in different contexts, the uncritical use of a list of words in evaluating a 
textbook is an unsound procedure.*® 

There is undoubtedly some merit in these contentions. It should how- 
ever be pointed out that studies of textbooks have shown that there 
is a great unevenness in the vocabulary load, especially in the primary 
grades. The burden is often so great that slow pupils have considerable 


18 Mabel Vogel and C. W. ^Vashburne. “An Objective Method of Determining Grade 
Placement of Children’s Reading Materials,*’ Elemeniary School Journal, Vol. aS (Janu- 
ary, 1938), pp. 373 ' 38 i- 

iTB. R. Buckingham, “The Scientific Development and Evaluation of Textbook 
Materials,” Official Report, rp)) (Washington, D.C., Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 1953), pp. 159-166. 

W. S. Gray and Bernice Leary, What Makes a Book Readable (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1934)- 

M. E. Herriott, "Scientific Textbook Selection,” Science Education, Vol. 17 (April, 


1933), pp. 98-105. 

F. B. Knight, “Some Considerations of Method,” in Report of the Society’s Committee 
on Arithmelic, Twenty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion (Bloomington, 111 ., Public School Publishing Co.. 1930). Part I, Ch. 4. See also 
Part II. Ch. 5. 

A S Leu erenz, "A Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula, ' Journal of Experimental 
Education, Vol. 3 (March, 1935). P- asC- 

N Kearney “Sentence Length in 121 Rq>rcsentative First-Grade Readers.” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 38 (February. 1945). Pp. 447-461. 

I. R. Melbo and I. R. Waterman, "Pictures in Geography Textbooks,” Elemeniary 

School Journal, Vol. 36 011 "““'!'’ ‘SS®)’ PP; 

Ruth Olson. "The Changing Content of Ninth-Grade .Mathematics Texts, Math- 
ematics Teacher, Vol. 26, pp. 307 ‘ 3 M- „ , • « , 

M Tinker and D Paterson, “Differences Among Newspaper Body Types in Reada 
hiiity." Journalism Quarterly, Vol. eo Oune. .913)- (Rcprinl) 

E L Thorndike. “The Vocabulary of Books for Children in Grades 3 to 8. Teachers 

Co//cce Record, Vol. 38. pp. 190-205- , r 1 • -1- . c .1 • 

C T Wise “The Spelling Difficiillv of iioa Mords Found in Twenty Spellers. 
Elementan School Jourual, Vol. 3O (Dcccml>cr. . 933 )- PP- 

IS I Lorge ‘‘Word Lists as Background-, for Coniiiiuiucatioii, Teachers College 

Record. Vol. 45 (April. 1944 ). PP- 543 * 53 - 
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difficulty ill reading. The teacher who knows the vocabulary loads of 
books and their reading difficulty is able to make effective adaptations of 
materials to the level of ability of tlie pupils. ^Vords lists should in any 
case not be regarded as fixed and final. Teachers should recognize the 
fact that words in lists may have many different meanings and present 
them accordingly in a variety of settings. To assume that a word has only 
one meaning is definitely misleading. Everyday conversation with children 
reveals the difficulty here. 

Format of books. Problems of format deal with sucli questions as size 
of type, length of lines, illustrations, and color of print. The studies of 
Bamberger,i9 Buckingham,^® Tinker,*^ Paterson and Tinker.^^ and 
Mellinger ^3 have made valuable contributions in this field. The refer- 
ences below should be consulted by those interested in questions of 
format. 

Studies of children's interest. The resulu of studies by Bruner,'* 'IVash- 
bume," Jordan," Pollock," Washbume," and many others of children's 
interests in literature, science, and other Belds arc very helpful in evalu- 
ating books from the point of view of their appeal to children. Accord- 
ing to Gates the elements in children's reading material that contribute 
most to interest are; ” 


Vol. ^7, pp.^s^ae’a. Lighliug IniensiUes.” Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 

’ Studies of the TvDOBraDhiml i_n.. 


15 •93i)* PP- 24i-a47 

Role of Set in Factors InHuencing Speed of Reading: XI. 

Considerations,” 0/ ^V■ ^""*‘"8 Surface; XIII. Methodological 

Vol. .0 -9 (December. 1935). PP- 647 - 65 * = 

No. 516 (New *York*'Bi.irMu'^or'p'*i Contributions to Education. 

,933). V r»:. Bureau of P,,bl, cations. Teachers College. Columbia University, 

dren’s Interest and’ AduUjSSn?*r«^fc^"'f. Through a Study of Cliil- 

PP. 285-309. ' ochers College Record, Vol. 30 (January, 1929)’ 

Children’s Interests,” JonrMA/ Jj Curriculum Investigation: A Study o 
284-292. Educational Research. Vol. 13 (April, .926), pp 


107 (New York, Bureau of Contributions to Education, No- 

2 ^C. A. Pollock, "Children’s Im College. Columbia University, igzi)- 

Science.” Educational Research Bul^„ Teach in General 

-*C. W. ^V’ashbur^e and Mabel Kf v ?’ * 9 ^ 4 - 

I’l-^Rand McxNally & Company, 1939) Children Like to Read (Chicago. 

Z II ' *n iteoding (New York. The Macmillan Company. 

in Junior High sSmo/ "puS Interest in Reading Materials 

(New York, Bureau of Publiaiions T »,***®^ Contributions to Education, No. 841 
• eachers College, Columbia University, J 94 »)- 
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1. Surprise: unexpectedness; unforeseen events, happenings, conclusions, and 
outcomes 

2. Liveliness: action; movement; having "something doing” 

3. Animalness: presentations of things animals do; of acts about them and 
their characteristics and experiences 

4. Conversation: talk 

5. Humor: from tlie cliild's point of view 

6. Plot 

7. Suitability: intelligible; within the range of child’s experience 

8. Freedom from difficulty: resulting from adultness of content, from too 
great concentration (lack of repetition) , from complicated sentence struc- 
ture, abstract conceptions 


The application of these criteria is not an easy task. The procedures for 
doing so are described in the references Iist«i. 

Difficulty of materials. Dependable methods of studying the difficulty 
of materials included in textbooks are available. The two basic methods 


used are the comparison of the contents of book with materials of stand- 
ardized difficulty and the actual testing of pupils on materials selected 
on a sampling basis from the books to be evaluated. An excellent method 
of studying the contents of arithmetic textbooks from the first point of 
view is to compare the grade placement of the various processes with the 
grade arrangement of the topics as recommended by the Committee of 
Seven .30 Important criticisms of the work of this committee are discussed 
in the references given below. In the same way the difficulty of the prob- 
lems in an arithmetic textbook can be determined by rating their diffi- 
culty in comparison with problems in a standard scale.“ An example of 
the second approach was the method used by Miss Ayer to determine 
the difficulty of materials in history textbooks by measuring the level 
aoC. W. Washhurne, "Mcnfal Age and the Arithmetic Curriculum,” Journal of 
Educational Rc-caich, Vol. 23 (Marcl>, 19311. pp. 5-24. 

For a discussion sharply critical of the work of the Committee of Seven see W. A. 
Browneli, "A Critique of tlie Committee of Seven's Investigation of the Grade Place- 
ment of Arithmetic Topics,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 38 (March, 1938). pp. 


405-508. 

Child Development and the Curriculum, Thirty-Eighth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (Dloomington, 111 .. Public School Publishing Co., 
iqso) I’art I contains an authoritative discussion of icsearch in all areas of the curric- 
ulum on the <Tadatioii of subject-matter. Chapter 16 contains a detailed summary of 

the recommendations o£ the Commillre ot Seven. ^ , 

W A Brownell. '■Readiness and the Arithmetic Curriculum, Elementary School 
Jounial, Vol. 38 (January. 1938). PP; 3 fI' 35 I- . , . , , t-- 

C 'WashbuiTie “The Values, Limitations, and Applications of tlie Findings of the 
Committee of Seven.” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 29 (May. 193G). pp. 69}- 


Reply to Brownell’s Critique of the Committee of Scicn Experimenu,” 

Eteme,’,ta^ School Journal. Vol. 39 (Febniar)', 1939). PP- 4 » 7 ' 13 >- 
^ 3/7 I BruScr aud G. Laumann. -The Measurement of Accuracy of Judgments 
of the Difficulty of Arithmetic Problems,” Educational Method. Vol. 12 (March. 1933). 


n;ir,r, lilies in Elemciitarf School History, Comributioiis to Education, 
No' ^i'* '(New Yoi\i. Bureau of Publications. Tcaclicrs College, Columbia Uniicrsity. 

» 92 < 5 )- 
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ot reading ability required to read selected passages from them. To do 
this objective tests based on the materials were administered to the pupils. 
The same procedure has been applied to the study of the difficulty cf 
other reading materials,®* and of arithmetic problems.** Matthews ** used 
a test piocedure to determine the difficulty of graphic materials in social 
studies textbooks. 

Washburne has published a formula which will enable the supervisor 
to determine the level of reading ability required to read a particular 
book. Washburne’s description of the application of this formula to a 
particular book follows: *» 

It is not necessary here to explain in detail how we finally detennined the 
best combination of elements for the making of the fonnula. Suffice it to say 
that after many trials and much study we found a combination which gate us 
a high correlation (.86) with grades all the way from the first to the ninth, 
which corrected ffie skewing of the Winnetka Graded Book List, and whicli was 
simpler than the earlier formula and predicted with satisfactory accuracy die 
degree of reading ability needed by children to read a given book with pleasure, 
liie probable error of estimate was 0.8 of a grade-as close as could be desired 
or warranted. 

The three elements that go into this new formula are simple: 

1. In a thousand words, from a systematic sampling of the book, how many 
different words are diere? 

2. Of this same thousand words, how many are not among the 1,500 com- 
monest m the English language? 

3 - Out ot seventy.flte soiitcnces, sampled systematically, how many are neither 
complex nor compound? 

PlT^? multiplied by .oossn, 

Wu, a consmnt; ujp™' "'<>''1^ i" ■■“‘■o multiplied by .0458, 

Vidd“s ’5 multiplied by .0307, 

Perhans thU f n'l”? necessary tor satisfying reading ot the boot. 

.N'urabcr o£ diffeicju words in 1.000 

Plus: Number of diflcreiu ^ • - 373 X .00255 = o.g^i 

Plus: Constant nimon words in i,u<k> _ ,,7 X -0458 = 5-359 

1.291 

7.604 

— 18 X .0307 = -553 

aj i> 7 -Oj‘ 

Grade riacciLni of Reidm^MaiCTiaU « V? 

bcr. 1928). pp. 284-295. “»criais. Elementary School Journal, Vol. 29 (Decem- 

**L. J. Brueckner and 1 . lrsin« -a -r-^i - 

Jems in .\riilimctic Textbooks " ‘r/ *^miquc for Comparing the Difficulty of Prob- 
pp. S83-CS5. “’“toots, H^ontoT, SrWi /onmoi, Vol. 33 (December, . 93 =). 

Sludier, CouIrSons™'Eduation*“ 4 '"™‘ 3foleri«b m the Social 

■l eachen College, Columbia Unhcrsi'tyl .Im' Publicanoni. 

*®C. W. Washburne and Mattel • ...^ 

Elementary School loumal Vol ^8^ /i Placement ot Children's Books, 

. "'-'■'-l-SS Oauuary. mjS). pp. 3.5.30^. 


Minus: Number ot simple sentences in 73 
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Tom Sawyer can be easily read, tlierefore, by a child with a reading ability 
>£ grade 7.1. Practically, this figure means that the book is suitable, as far as 
difficulty is concerned, for children of seventh-grade ability or higher. 

Significance of Elements of Difficulty for all Readers • 


Elements of Greatest 
Significance 


Elements of Some 
Significance 


Elements of Little 
Significance 


Average sentence length in 
avoids 

Percentage o£ easy words 
Number of words not known 
to 90 per cent sixth-grade 
pupils 

Number of easy words 
Minimum syllabic sentence 
length 

Number of explicit sentences 
Number of first-, second-, 
and third-person pronouns 
Maximum syllabic sentence- 
length 

Average sentence length in 
syllables 

Percentage of monosyllables 
Number of sentences per 
paragraph 

Percentage of different words 
not known to 90 per cent 
of sixth-grade pupils 
Number of simple sentences 
Percentage of different words 
Percentage of polysyllables 
Number of prepositional 
phrases 

Number of third-person prd- 
noims 

Range of syllabic sentence 
length 

Number of different words 
Number of infinitive an<l 
picpositional phrases 


Percentage of content svords 
Percentage of structural 
words 

Number of i words 
Number of figures of speech 
Percentage of complex sen- 
tences 

Number of compound-com- 
plex sentences 
Number of infinitive phrases 
Number of first-person pro- 
nouns 

Number of complex sen- 
tences 

Percentage of bisyllables 
Number of h ivords 
Percentage of simple sen- 
tences 

Number of clauses intro- 
duced by subordinate con- 
junctions 

Number of w words 
Number of compound and 
compound-complex sen- 
tences 

Number of clauses intro- 
duced by relative pro- 
nouns 


Number of asides 
Total number of words per 
paragraph 
Number of b tvords 
Number of e words 
Percentage of compound- 
complex sentences 
Number of clauses intio- 
duced by conjunctive 
adverbs 

Percentage of compound 
and compound-complex 
sentences 


* Gray and Leary, op . cit - 

As tlie result o£ a very comprehensive study of numerous factors tliat 
condition the reading difficulty of books for adults of relatively inferior 
reading ability. Gray and Leary compiled a list of the items about books 
that are related in varying degrees to tile difficulty of books for all readers. 
The table on this page gives a list of items arranged according to their 
significance for all readers. It can be seen that some items are of major 


importance in dcienninnig 


reading difficulty of books, whereas oilicrs 


; of little consequence. 


In their report Gray and Leary present a series 


of nine regression cip.ations for detennining the reading difficulty o( 
books, tor adults of relatively inferior reading abihly. They imolic 
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various combinations of the following factors, four of them appearing 
m each equation: ^ ^ 

1. Number of different hnni words ra a passage of too words 

2. Number of easy words 

3. Percentage of monosyllables 

4. Number of personal pronouns 

5. Average sentence length in words 
. 6. Percentage of different words 

7. Number of prepositional phrases 

8. Number of simple sentences 

cuUy oTchMrer “ determine the reading diffi- 

they can be administered by th^eachw^EtJoT" “ 
experts can be consulted v^r: reviews and appraisals by 

applied to the contents to studTthe‘’o“ “/ “^'istical procedure can bo 
timount and distribution of practice °t several books. The 

the examples or words on each page anZnd- T‘‘ 

supervisor will find it helnful 1^ ” ""ding the total. In all cases the 
instructional materials so that”,'!?’^' some sort of quantitative study of 
rather than on general impressions on facts 

The evaluation of workbooks Fnr'.,„ . 

mercially prepared drill mater* I ^^ave been available corn- 

arithmetic, reading, language -inJ T practice exercises in 

and of many others. In recent * ^ social studies; or reading charts; 
numbers of workbooks which co have been published large 

and practice exercises. Manv r'u ^ variety of instructional aids 
given textbook; others supply ma'ien”^*^- to accompany a 

o any particular textbook Th Tv ® some field without reference 
a»d prepared that they arp "workbooks are so well organized 

?»“bles the teacher to ^''«n«ructive and their use 

-.crests ot individual p7n!l . ri'? "-ds , rate of learning, and 

a mass of supplementary misrpii*^ ^sirable workbooks 'merely include 

fiamzed and arranged thaU^rnllTn is so or- 

nr n” *'’^^^*_^*^^rences. Furtherm ^ ‘“^possible to adapt instruction 
dr'l/'^i^ kinds of workbook danger that the use 

* =»igncd indiscrimina^/'' meaningless 

^f^‘>dabic siyi^ tI r ^ 

> 913 )- of PnWiQiJon,*^ T* Contributions to Education. 

Ininjr Lortre "I’r i- • • ea ers College, Columbia University. 

■m>. pp. to ..eodability,.. n „ 

‘ wnerj College Record, Vol. .jr, (Marcb, 
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as is possible, practice based on materials in workbooks should grow out 
of needs derived from meaningful experience or be readily integrated 
with such experiences. 


Summary of Provisions for Essential Features • 
(Eighteen series of arithmetic workbooks lor grades 3. 5, and 6 

arc included in ilic aiial)sis) 


Essential Features (listed by number) 

Total Number of Workbook Series 
in Which There Is: 

.Idequatc 

Provision 

Partial 

Provision 

No 

Provision 

1. Instructions and directions for c.Tch les- 
son 

12 


1 

2. Clearness of statement and selection of 
vocabulary 

10 

7 

1 

3. Attractive make-up and appropriate il- 
lustrations - 

2 

12 

4 

4. Progress charts, or records of achievement 

6 

2 

10 

3. Material of practical usefulness for ma- 
lurity level 

•1 

8 

6 

6. Premium upon improvement rather than 
upon the achievement of a norm 

A 

A 

10 

7. Diagnosis of individual weaknesses 

5 

— 

13 

8. Flexible assignment of remedial work . . . 

7 

2 

9 

g. Piobictn-solving practice, as distinct from 
mere drill 


3 

1 

10. Drill material In fundamental processes of 

' i6 

2 

_ 

u. Material based upon use of experimental 

8 

_ 

10 

12. A definite system of drills, reviews, and 

7 

10 

1 

13. Mastery tests to indicate the degree of at- 
tainment (based upon the establishment 

1 1 

3 

4 


• Eail r. Andceen, “A Study of WorkbooU in Arithmetic." ’‘>ur«al e/ Educational Rtiearck, Vol. 32 
(October, 1938), PP- 108-123. 


The criteria to be considered in evaluating workbooks should be 
formulated in terms of the functions they serve. These vary from subject 
to subject. Criteria for evaluating a workbook in primary reading, for 
example are not likely to be the same as those for appraising an arith- 
metic workbook for the intermediate grades. An interesting approach to 
be used in developing criteria for evaluating w-orkbooks is reported in a 
study bv Andreen «» With the assistance of a group of experts Andreen set 
no a series of thirteen essential features that it was agreed should be in- 
cluded in arithmetic workbooks for grades 3 to S. Then he applied tliese 
criteria with striking results to eighteen scr.es of workbooks published 
prior to 1938. In the table on this page are given the list of criteria and 

. -v Ctiiriv of WorklxKjks ill ArilhmcU'c," Journal of Educiilioiu-l 

88 Earl r. Amirceii, A blua> oi * ' 

nrwa.c/., Vol. 3s (Onohrr. .93S). 1>P- 
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the ratings he gave to the sets of workbooks based on his own estimates of 
the extent to wliich each feature was provided. 

Andreen comments as foilows on tiic data given in the tabie: « 

lackhieTrlher/ in arithmetic are 

sent af .0 effiS »'« provide die conditions es- 

efficient learning. The provision for kiiouledtte of the troal of the 

accounted for ta‘'Zrrrha'rhlro£""he “J^inately 
factors in the tielertion ,1 • workbooks examined. Recognition of 

in a m‘ L -weet-matter has also been followed 

were found to be in the ^ greatest weaknesses in the workbooks 

recogni.ion^Mn^dVLafdrR^s^oTt.Tel^^^ 

alyzed, only two seripc • • r ^ eighteen senes of workbooks an- 

essential. Even a partial motivation features judged to be 

-ith less lacking, 

to factors of motivation OnT,, c - recognizing isolated elements relating 
analyzed, were found to havp ^ workbooks, out of the eighteen 

features judged to be esienii.rT’'°"* ‘'i“S"°ttic and remedial work, 

analysis will Bnd mudi room lor workbooks included in this 

have been outlined. "iiproiciucnl according to the criteria that 

them* ofrorkbotL''h.‘‘rk,u'" observations of 

systems. He showed cliat in cinssrooms in several school 

a "series of convenient tasks ^ “““ the workbook represented merely 
ngorously direemr by th: .eX' ^ 

the workbook “as a ^prviV.* , t . other classes teachers regarded , 
dictated by hi, individual neeiHand student in ways 

majority of teachers" depenruoo . *at "a 

their own personality is ^ workbooks to the extent that 

earning situation.” He add. .1^ entirely removed from the teaching- 
assign the teaching function t ^‘Sa'Seant comment. "Teachers who 

am giving the optimum of learning’’""'"* "'“'“a a workbook aic 

‘‘a* P™Wem are much needed ^ P“P'’a-” Further studies 

dtey ate used by teachers arc simll""*'^'^*”°'^* ''“ys i" wlii‘i‘ 

icr curriculum areas by many oh workbooks in 

the “ma af the workh^'r ’““a from the table 

standards fairly weij ^ which Andreen analyzed met 
workbooks by . “'Z "f 

of the r ' passible limitations is an ^ "" “aderstand their functions 
iiin P „ ""'"® The “ ""P°»ant factor in the guidance 

as “busv^? aorapilations of routine drill°e” .''arkbooks that are nothing 
book shouTd be “ '"Pa^isory 

siirh . • ‘he basis nf selection of any work- 

tatenals sbould make to tbe contlibution 

Ibid. snee and imorovemern of learn- 
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ing. A good workbook in the hands of a skilful teacher is a valuable 
instructional aid.^® 

Accessibility of instructional materials. The accessibility of materials is 
an important factor determining their use. The supervisor should deter- 
mine whether materials are stored in convenient places or whether they 
are placed in central depositories tliat are difficult to reach. Often the 
regulations governing the loaning and use of materials loaned by 
libraries, museums, visual-instruction departments, and other agencies 
are so complicated and rigid that teachers hesitate to ask for these sup- 
plies. There may be no good system of collection or delivery of loaned 
materials; hence there may be long delays in securing desired supplies. 
If there is a supply of materials in the school, it may not be arranged in 
good order or catalogued so that desired items can easily be located. The 
financial arrangements for purchasing new supplies may be unnecessarily 
involved so that there is a long interval of time between the time the 
order is placed and the receipt of the materials. These and similar prob- 
lems should be carefully investigated by the supervisor. Not the least 
important question is the accessibility of pupil records and reports, pro- 
fessional books for teachers, and supplies of tests and similar materials. 
This factor can be improved in most schools. 

The following set of criteria will be helpful in studying the variety of 
procedures that may be used by schools in handling materials and sup- 
plies. The criteria deal with the characteristics, the selection, and their 
storage, and the responsibilties of the teachers and pupils for their care. 
The three types of conditions described are outgrowths of different phil- 
osophies of teaching and supervision. 


VARirTY OF pROCrOUBFS IN HANDLING MaTERI\LS AND Sui-l*urs * 
formal I Formal [ Informal 


I. Who selects the materials and supplies? 


Central authority jnakes 
selection and deter- 
mines distiihution 


Uniform supply list made 
by principals, special 
teachers, ami classroom 
tcadicrs working together 


Selected by tliose using 
lliem, tcadicrs .and diit- 
dren. in tiic light of tlic 
varied acihitics to be car- 
ried on 

Provision ntailc bv admiiiiv- 
trathe officers for c\.imi- 
nation, cspcrimciuation 
and evaluation of new ma- 
tcriaU 


rt tTni, Teadiioa,” CwcuUr No. i. lofornui Tcachiog Serin (AUijny, N V . 

• “Materials and Supplies m enu 
Slate Education Deportment. 


.oCriltal su.dic of ..o.l.lKX.1. o.c i..c.c«inB. A da., r.oo.l here .1.0, .hi co.er .... 
lent iiiJ'K’tiR 
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Fortml 


Less Formal 


Informal 


5. What aic the children's tcsfwnsibilities with respect to materials and supplies? 


Use materials given 
them as directetl 
Distribute ami collect 
materials wJien ap- 
pointed to do so 


Most capable cliildrcii have 
opportunities for the sc- 
lection, distribution, and 
care of nialcrial 
All cliildrcii made respon- 
sible for care and use of 
certain materials assigned : 
to them 


I Contribute materials from 
I their oun supplies at 
I home 

! Construct needed materials 
^ at school and at home 
Seek available sources of ma- 
terial 

Secure needed material from 
available sources in a 
! proper fashion 
Children develop a growing 
lesponsibility for the care 
and economical use of 
their own materials used 
by all the group 


The use of concrete experiences. Because of the extreme bookishness 
and verbalism of much of classroom instruction, the schools are making 
increased use of a wide variety of concrete experiences to make learning 
less formal and more meaningful. There are many sources of such ex- 
periences; objects, models, museum exhibits, excursions, field trips, con- 
structive activities, and direct participation in community enterprises. 
Their use not only clarifies ideas but also stimulates pupil interest, 
encourages pupil activity, and breaks down the barriers between life and 

the scliool. , 

The criteria for evaluating any concrete experience are (i) its-useful- 
ness in achieving the purposes of instruction, (2) its contribution to the 
meaning and understanding of some important concept, or of a social 
or an industrial process, (3) the extent 10 which it stimulates critical 
thought, and (4) its authenticity and genuineness. 

In a discussion of constructive activities, Horn « shows that some of 
those used widely in our schools today have little if any authenticity, 
whereas others are true to life and insolve the participation of pupils in 
real lifelike community enterprises. His analysis classifies activities into 
five groups according to the degree of reality that is achieved and thus 
nrovides an excellent basis for appraising the merits of such activities in 
Ly classroom. He defines these five levels as follows: s'- 

eu of all are the constructions lhat are largely fanciful and almost 
*' nholly erroneous. rVn Indian peace pipe is represen led by a large bowl 

u Ernest Horn. Methods a! Imtroclio,, it, the Social Studies (New York. Cbarle, 

Scribner's Sons. 1937)- , . , Instruction in the Social Studies by Ernest Horn li) 

42 Reprinted trom^l'e" ' jso-iag. Tl.e ill.mnuions given are lakc.i 

permission oi L-iianw 
from acuial classroom acluvucs. 
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with enough stems so that all membcre of the council can smoke at once; 
and a drawing of a single penon climbing a steep hill to reacli a lone 
hut at the top depicts the capture of Vicksburg, 
a. A httle higher in the scale are variom types of construction that are il- 
ustratrve, m a hmited sense, but tliat are so far removed from the reali- 
ties they purport to represent as to distort rather than clarify the stu- 
SrdeV‘*'“' “"“ntaion belongs to this class. Trees, animals, 

madriviib® 

S clsm^ , “ ■" materials. Although 

I d !" "mlr inadequacy, many show 

des “bed than tliose 

sand cbv mneV ® "’■* ftS'""* it telief with 

Ixlenshd; “tttcrials is no longer used so 

oTal sll 11“™'"’:,"'“’ '•>'= pt^ctiee is not uncommon even 

“e of mtst of theTI “tefnl study than in the 

yet they suffer from iheTame r"'*- ®“®”p!''“' *“nes described above. 

attempt to reproduce evtenl^I- ttlways found in the 

The objection^to such sm-*!! ^ features in miniature, 

they distort tlie physical r^> * Js that unless they are made to scale, 

fail to bringTut^the ^^ f 1. 

standing of more simnie features. It is in the under- 
most useful. ^ f^^'^ever, that models have proved 

constructive activhfes'^rhat'helD'ih^"*^ working models are those 

by which fundamental materifl to understand the processes 

taming food, clothlne and r> i satisfied. The methods of ob- 

considerable attentinn' 5 * ^ frequently illustrated, but 

involved in transporiation^/-A” ^ *o related problems, sudr as, those 
of health, the keepine of ’^^‘^^eation, the improvement 

Primitive processes and thoR/v making of tools and utensils, 

most often duplicated TIip period of relative self-sufficiency are 

materials into usable orodi.r* transformation of raw 

5- The direct parlicipaii^I^"'^ ”■= ■‘'.“>™ed. 

not adequately described bv ,h community problems; while 

ihcless, much in common vJhh !i, activity, has. never- 

“on Many advantages inhell described in the preceding sec- 

P™We™ in an oln.J?'!! “"•“f'^ehool activities. They 
ecause they demand the solutmn <®mphcated human relationships, 
moral and intellectual fiber to i j pmctical difficulties, they strengthen 
the schooL matched in the pro* 

ignuy of induction into citi» ^ sense of the responsibility 

ype o project, and certai’l” “o ^ not equaled by any other 
m reading instruction that consist only 

tant-i P^^eminent in about community prob- 

-ally claimed for activities inThr^sSfool various concomi- 

uill be fully considered in Chantw^^vl”® concrete experience 

cune u-jtii vvhicli the i point we are merely con- 

- ic use being made of this kind of supervisor can evaluate 

ticttvity in classroom. This series 
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of levels can be used as ilie basis of discussions of ways of impioving ihc 
use of concrete experiences. 

Visual aids in instruction. To bring about desired cliangcs in llic be- 
havior of children, the modern school uses a wide variety of visual aids: 
still pictures of all kinds, sound and silent motion pictures, school 
journeys of various kinds, museum materials models and exhibits, charts, 
maps, and graphic representations. In addition to these aids, commonly 
rccognired as visual, there is also a wide variety of conaeie materials 
which are also visual in nature whicli arc used to give meanings and 
manipulative experience. 

In general the experimental studies of the uses of these aids, particu- 
larly those dealing with the motion picture and excursion, show that 
they have genuine value in teaciiing. Signilicant gains in learning have 
resulted from their use, especially in such areas as the assimilation and 
retention of information, the development of interests and attitudes, ami 
the acquisition of skills and occupational leclmiques. There is an excel- 
lent summary of these studies in the Eticychl>cdia of Educational 
Research, under the heading, “Visual Education,” to which the reader 
is referred for further details and a bibliography. These studies have 
shown that the effectiveness of the use of these aids depends on a variety 
of factors such as the following; 

1. The purpose for whicli they arc used 

а. The age and background jf the diildren or grnnp using them 

3. The type of materials studied 

.j. The skill and method of prescniatioii 

5. The authenticity of the mutcriaU 

б. The influence of the leaclicr 

Methods of studying the use made of visual aitb. Visual aids should 
be used for educational purposes to develop meanings, to broaden e.x* 
pcrieiice, and to arouse genuine interest in Uic activity at hand. They 
should be true to life, artistic, and correct to scale so that the pupils \vill 
be likely to establish correct concepts and will be stimulated to desirable 
kinds of responses and behavior. If projection etjuipniciu is used. sj>ecial 
attention sliould be given to such matters, as good lighting, clarity of 
projection, comfortable seating, and ventilation. Tlie visual aids selected 
by the teacher and pupils for the unit of work should be corielatcd with 
other kinds of sensory appeals, especially those of hearing and kinesthetic 
sense, so as to form a balanced mulii-scnso'W experience. 

The relation of the motion pictures amt child dexielopment. In the 
average motion picture theater about one-third of the audience is of 
adolescent age or younger. Three per cent arc less than seven years of 
age. Tlic great majority of children attend movies either once or twice 
a ^vcck. As would be expected, attendance varies gie.TtIy tviih the <lay of 
ihe week. Sometimes the theater is a clean, cool place; often it is liot, 
stulTy, and poorly \cntilatcd. 
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The movies diildren see at the theater are determined in part by what 
they like but mostly by what is available. The great majority of films are 
adult in theme, such as crime, sex, and love. Even though the material 
is adult, it is presented in a form intelligible to immature minds; hence, 
it may be dangerous. The choices of children are not necessarily the same 
as for adults. When, in a recent survey, boys were asked to indicate the 
kinds of movies they preferred, they voted as follows: 

^Vesterns 2o per cent 

Adventure 15 “ “ 

Comedy 13 “ 

Mystery 10 '• 

The girls voted as follows: 

Romance ig per cent 

Comedy ig " *■ 

Westerns 12 ” " 

Tragedy g •• •• 

Research has shown that children remember as much of a picture as 
do adults. Of action they best remember sports, crimes, acts of violence, 
and scenes with a highly emotional appeal. Sad as well as humorous 
details are also well remembered. The restlessness during night sleep is 
increase rom 15 to 25 per cent after attendance at a movie; con* 
sequent y, atigue and irritability are often present the next day. 

attendance at movies has some unfavorable effect on school 
|or •, ut not decisively so. The delinquent child sees more movies than 
draL ‘he barrenness and 

and crime nro 1 '' ^ *‘*‘^*'' depicting violence 

7 " ‘"‘Wholesome effect on children o£ poor back- 

reduced the amou 7 ' 7 ^"r' ‘'““hing. In so far as they base 

may he icgardcd as , “ecllcnt children's literature, they 

-emgc ai 17 c, , n 7 •‘"■“I- ''“"h a glance, at .he 

vitUials who 'irp nnt ti observer that it contains many indi- 

hooks. For them the baiS'L^I,™ '7 enjoyment in reading good 
uiidci standing of himn • brings cnricliment of expciicncc and 

values of ,l7 ^1' ' „ "" "Phft of spirit, the social 

problems of gradually rals.™"? overestimated. The school faces die 
suiiablc use of motion picture! and of making 

arc an instrument of7emcndn..s ‘■""“'"‘‘“""al program, because they 
producers and exhibitors must lal- 'alue. At the same time 

quality of the films to a hlRher level'-T^r gonoral tone and 

effectively states the problem:" ' ‘ ^°"°wing statement by Charters 

I""'-, igj,). pp. c s;. 
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Certainly the problem of movies and the children is so important and critical 
that parents, producers, and public must willingly and intelligently cooperate 
to reaclr some happy solution. The producers occupy the key position. The 
public at present must take, within die limits of the censorship of the states, 
whatever pictures are made. 

The situation points unmistakably to the establishment by the producers of 
a diildren's department ivhose primary tuncdon tvill be to experiment, to in- 
vent, to try out, to eliminate, to press persistently until they produce proper 
solutions to the problem. This research organization is clearly indicated. It does 
not appear that such experimentation would be expensive. The simple obliga- 
tion rests upon those producers who love cliildren to find a way of making Ae 
motion picture a beautiful, fascinating, and kindly servant of childhood. 

Criteria for the selection of motion pictures. Many sets of standards for 
evaluating instructional films have been proposed. A survey of the points 
they include leads to the suggestion of criteria that should be considered: 

1. The film should be chosen because it contributes directly to some need 
of the pupils that arises in the course of the on-going activity. 

2. The film should be appropriate to the school level at wliich it is to be 
used. 

3. The social values inherent in the film should be carefully weighed. 

4. The film should appeal to socially approved native interests and to whole- 
some emotional responses. 

5. Careful consideration should be given to the mechanics of the film, in- 
cluding such factors as the quality of photography, vocabulary, conti- 
nuity, duration, captions, and clarity. 

6. The cost and accessibility should also be considered. 

7. The material should be accurate and up-to-date. 

Standards for the selection and use of film projection equipment in- 
clucJe such items as cite folfowing: sinip/icity. safety, portabfffty, adapt- 
ability, durability, economy of operation, and quality of sound produced. 

In studying the use made of visual aids attention should be given to 
such matters as the extent of use being made of these aids, their quality 
and adequacy, the use being made of community resources in instruc- 
tion, the difficulties teachers and pupils encounter in the use of these 
aids, especially the teclrnical equipment needed, the training teachers 
have had in the use of visual aids, the extent of film damage, tiie training 
and use of student operators to assist the teachers, the storage facilities 
available, and the kinds of visual aids accessible in the community. 

The procedures to use to gaiJicr these different kinds of information 
are similar to those used to secure facts about any other aspect of instruc- 
tion: observation of the classroom use of die materials, interviews with 
leacliers and administrative officers, questionnaires, reports, analysis of 
records of the use of materials, requests for assistance, and the like. 

The radio in education. In nine out of ten homes adults and diildrcn 
spend several hours a day listening to radio broadcasts of varying degrees 
of excellence. The extent of use of the radio in classrooms as a means of 
instruction has not been determined for the country as a whole by sys- 
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tcmatic iinestigation. There is evidence that its use is increasing in recent 
years due to the provision of better types of programs by interested 
agencies. A succinct summary of the use of audio aids in 2,348 rural and 
urban schools of the stale of Ohio revealed the following information 
which the survey staff believes presents a picture that is somewhat better 
than can be expected for the different states of the country as a whole: “ 

Yes No 

per cent per cent' 


Do schools have radios? 54.6 45.4 

Do schools have central radio sound systems? 11.5 88.5 

Do sdiools ha\e equipment for playing recordings? 37.4 62.6 

Do schools have transcription players? 7.6 92.4 

Do schools have recorders? 4/) 95.4 

Do sdiools use school broadcasts? ir,.i 84.9 

Do schools have radio workshops? 2.y 97.3 

Do sdiools have radio courses or units? 14.9 85.1 

Do schools use out-o{-school broadcasts? 77’5 

Do sdiools have students participating in radio programs?. . . 13.4 86.6 


A scrutiny of the data presented above reveals a condition that will 
strike the enthusiast for the use of audio aids as very unsatisfactory, a 
situation due to a variety of causes, among them lack of appreciation of 
l le value of ilicsc aids, the failure of available programs to integrate with 
the curriculum, difficulties of scheduling, and lack of training by the staff 
m the use of the radio. 

Criteria for appraising radio broadcasts. There is a wide variation in 
i jc value and quality of radio broadcasts for instructional purposes. 

• lany of them for cnicriaimneiu only. While there is reason why the 
include such programs in its activities, by far the more 
ua^ e type of program is one that is intended more definitely for in 
ruciiona purposes. Tyler has proposed the following three majoi 
cnicna for cvaluainig the merits and adequacy of a broadcast: « 
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3. Interest and Appeal . 

a. Is the material suitable for the level of maturity of the audience? 

b. Is the material “talked doxvn" to too low a level? 

c. Does tlie subject matter deal with content mthin the range of ex- 
perience and interest of the children? 

Such additional factors should be considered as the availability for 
teachers of helps in conducting the program, its relation to the content 
of the curriculum, its timeliness, and the source of the program. 

Methods used to appraise audio aids. Audio aids may be evaluated by 
means of one or more of the folloxving procedures; 

1. Observations may be made of die ability of the pupil to use the aid. 

2. Evidence may be secured of the extent to xvhich they contribute to mean- 
ings and understandings. 

3. A study may be made of pupil interest in the aid and attitude toward it. 

4. The extent of use made of the aid by teachers and pupils is an important 
consideration. 

5. The reactions of pupils of different mental levels can be checked during 
lessons. 

6. The authenticity of the information should be checked. 

7. Tests and examinations may be given after their use to discover hoir 
much has been learned. 

8. Aids may be rated by means of check-lists and rating scales. 

9. The appropriateness to the age and background of the pupils can be 
analyzed. 

10. Special attention should be paid to the durability, construction, hygiene, 
and general attractiveness of the materials. 

11. Experimental studies of the value of these materials are the most de- 
sirable basis of making an evaluation of these aids. 

Pupil participation in evaldation of these materials is desirable. They 
can readily give their reactions as to the value of different kinds of aids. 
Often they prepare materials of this kind as a part of the regular class 
work. Standards for appraising their product should be developed 
cooperatively by teacher and pupils. In ihany schools the pupils are also 
taught how to operate the apparatus required. 

Certain administrative features should also be considered xvhen apprais- 
ing the use made of these aids. Special attention should be given to the 
protection and preservation of the materials. It should be noted whether 
or not they are conveniently located and readily available when needed. 
The system of requisitioning, obtaining, and returning them should be 
examined to see if it operates efficiently. 


SECTION! 3 

THE STUDY OF THE SOCIO-PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 
OF THE SCHOOL 

The primary esseniial-s of a u'liolesomc pliysical enviroiimcni of the 
classroom and the school as a whole include; 
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1. Attractive scheme of interior decoration 

2. Provisions for adequate lighting and air-conditioning 

3. Well adjusted comfortable seating arrangements 

4. Work facilities for construction and creative work 

5. A safe water supply and adequate toilet facilities 
G. General cleanliness and orderliness 

7. Safety provisions and fire protection 


The fundamental requirement for a wliolcsonic social environment in 
the school is contact with rich well-integrated personalities. Personalities 
that cxcicise u destructive influence upon teachers, pupils, and others 
should be removed from the school system. Questions related to the prob- 
lems of personalities will be discussed fully in the cliapters dealing with 
teacher development. Here we shall be concerned with means of studying 
the physical aspects of the scliool and classroom that affect learning. In 
the next section we shall consider elements of the community as a whole 
that affect learning. 

Studying the school plant. The intimate relation between the school 
plant and the quality of the educational program as well as its outcomes 
is not generally recognized or understood. It seems clear that the program 
of the school may be seriously restricted and impeded by an inadequate 
plant. The school building should not be planned and equipped merely 
as a place in wliich formal instruction is to be the dominant activity; it 
should be planned as a functioning pan of the total educational program 
of the community; it sliould be flexible enough to meet effectively the 
new demands that society is constantly making for the enrichment and 
broadening of learning opportunities and for- the extension of the func- 
tions of the school to meet changing conditions. The development of the 
enure school plant should be regarded as an integral part of a community 
planning program. 

A number of rating scales have been devised that may be used to 
appraise the construction of the school building, the arrangement of the 
acilities, provisions for special services, and the adequacy of the equip- 
lent. n rating any scliool building the rater should take into considera- 
tion such factors as the following: 


1. The underlying philosophy oI education 

‘ SscX^widcir*’""*' 

3- The needs and natmc ol the student body it senes 
1. The nature and needs of Uic (immunity 

was dcvclonpH*^^^ to the evaluation of the school plani 

The assuniDtin ^ ooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.*' 
rccog'rcZha ; r -’one is not enough; it wa^ 

uatioii stimulates the faculty or the citizens of ^ 

S'™"'!"! School Stan.larJ. 
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colunuinity lo lake steps lo bring about an improvement, the results of 
ilic application of a rating scale arc likely to be of greater value than if 
the scale is merely applied in a routine way. Thus the application of the 
scale can serve two purposes, evaluation and stimulation. The need of a 
flexible scheme of rating was also recognized because of the wide variety 
of purpose, size, and function of the secondary schools in this country. 
Tlic scale finally devised as a result of die activities of a large number of 
individuals consists of "promising conditions or characteristics found in 
good secondary schools." It was jrointed out in the report that not all 
of the items are necessary, or even desirable, in every school. The use 
of the scale requires ratings by four symbols; 

T Condition or provision is present to a very satisfactory degree 
— Condition or provision is only fairly well ni.ide 
O Condition or provision is not present or is not satisfactory 
N Condition does not .apply 

An evaluation can also be made, as follows, in numerical terms which 
are to be regarded as convenient symbols rather than as mathematical 
quantities: 

5 Very superior 
4 Superior 
^ Average 
2 Inferior 
1 Very inferior 
N Does not apply 

Given below are the major Items and subheads included in this rating 
scale and the number of specific points (shown in parentheses) included 
for each of these subheads: 

Rating of School Pia^nt 

I. The Site 

A. Health and safety 

1, Conditions affecting health (7) 

2. Conditions affecting safety (6) 

B. Economy and efficiency (6) 

C. Influence on tire educational piogram (iz) 

II. The Building 

A. Health and safety 

1. Illumination (15) 

2. Condition of air (8) 

3. Toilet and lavatory facilities (13) 

4. Provision for other bodily ne^s and comforts {5) 

5. Provision for safety of person and property (16) 

B. Economy and efficiency 

1. Flexibility (8) 

2. Economy of space (6) 

3. Other factors affecting efficiency and economy (7) 
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C. Influence on tlie educational program 

1. Aesihetic factors, influences, and values (5) 

2. Adequacy of space (27) 

3. Fixtures which facilitate the educational program (12) 

4. Suitable library facilities (ii) 

III. Equipment 

A. Health and safety 

1. General provisions for health (10) 

2. General provisions for safety (8) 

3. Provisions for health and safety in school buses (17) 

B. Economy and efficiency (7) 

C Influence on the educational program 
1. General equipment (15) 
a. Library equipment (10) 

3- Other special equipment (14) 

IV. Special Services 

A. Cafeteria, dining rooms and Idtdicns (7) 

B. Clinics, infinnary, and hospitalization facilities (4) 

C. Sleeping and study quarters (17) 

^ point indicates the number of items included for 

tnat Item m the original list, which should be consulted for details. 

r^>ting scales are listed below. In tlie manuals that accom- 
desertbod * A ^3rds, the standards for appraising each item arc 

tlsTZ of >1''=^'= simila. 

validitv of expert opinion only, since the 

ut M aZ °V has not been established^ 

Useful rating scales developed since .9,0 are the following; 

(YonkZtZ*onI‘’S*WorId One-Teadier School Buildingi 

Publication, ZeLh^sZlfe"" k" 

Strayer, G. D and Fxv,-t University, 1924). 

School Building Sites (NeZork ^Bu'^' Uatd to Be Used in the Selection of 
Columbia University 1929) ’ of Publications, Teachers College, 

Hoev, T. C., and AanoLo W E i'' r- ^ 

Senior High School Buiidines /r„i t Evaluation of Junior and 

■936) . ttuudings (Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University, 

Exglluardt 14 FI 

(New Vork:'Bu'S“Kr„ZS"!. and Survey Manual 

*936) . Teachers College, Columbia University,' 

isreptoducLo^nZgeMaaZdZTh” ®*°°' Buildings 

•’E. a. Cbenouem aud T K si , 

Croft & Co., 1937). ^ • School Health Problems (New York. F. S. 
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school buildings of the traditional type but does not meet standards re- 
quired to satisfy demands of the modern educational program. These 
requirements and the improvement of environment will be discussed more 
fully in Chapter XIV. 

Variability in school-building standards. A yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education was devoted to problems related to 
school buildings. In that book there is given a detailed check-list 
against which it is possible to clieck either plans of proposed buildings 
or the arrangements of existing buildings. It is ba:.ed on a consensus of 
experts. On pages 481-485 are given the results of an application of this 
check-list*® to fifteen selected plans of school buildings approved by 
various state departments. Very few of the standard items were included 
for all of the fifteen buildings. A number of items were found in only a 
few buildings. The reader will find it profitable to consider the data 
item by item. 


The Evaluation of Fifteen School-Building Plans Chosen from 
Pamphlets Issued by State School-Building Divisions 
The frequency of the occurrence of the items of the checking list in the fifteen 
plans is indicated in the column at the right. 

1 . Building 

A. Gross structure 

1. Entrance 

It. Number and type Frequency 

(1) Primary entrances give ready access to 

(fl) Audftoriuiu 13 

(b) Gymnasium 8 

(c) Library ti 

(2) Special exits provided so main activities of 
building may not be interrupted when special 
activities are being carried on in 

(a) Auditorium 7 

(b) Gymnasium 6 

(g) Service entrances for heating and fuel sections 1 1 

(4) At least one eiitr.'iiice directly from athletic 

field or playground to senrice toilets on 
ground lloor 12 

(5) Provisions for proper entrance for coal, ash, 

.nnd garbage sen’ice witli a minimum of labor 

and incomcniencc to the sdtool lu 

b. Entrances so arr.inged as to prevent undue hazards 

to pupils during freezing wcaiiier 7 

2. Provision for future expansion i 

*SThe Planmitff and Construction of School Buildings, Tbirty-Tltird Yearbook of 
llie Naiioiial Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington. HI.. Public School 

Publishing Oo.. 1931), Pan I. 

«9L. L. Chism. “E\aluaiion of Scliool-Building Plans Appearing 111 1 ainphlcis of 
State Education Depanmems." in ibid^ pp. J4-46. 
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BACK OF STRAYER-ENCELHARDT SCORE CARD FOR 
L’LEAtENTARV-SCIIOOL BUILDINGS 


3. Spaces, sucli as boiler rooms, sentilation plants, and 

coal pits, located in basement 15 

II. Service Systems 
A. Toilet systems 

1. Toilet rooms for boys and girls provided on all floon 


(basement exempt) to 

2. Toilet rooms lor sexes at opposite ends of building . . g 

3. Toilet rooms conveniently placed vviih"’ .'*^cncc to 

siain*‘.i)S, cortiilois^ and classtcKwnv ^ J 


iH 
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4. Following spaces provided with toilet comeniences 

a. Offices 6 

b. Teachers’ rooms g 

c. Students' dressing rooms 8 

d. Health suite 1 

e. Engineer's and custodian's quarters i 

B. Storage services 

1. Central school supply storage 

a. Located near administration offices 7 

b. Directly accessible to a receiving and shipping office o 

2. Custodian’s workshop sufficiently large to meet de- 


mands for emergency and minor repairs 


III. CirtSiroomr or Recitation Rooms 

A. Location and connection 

1. Classrooms of related character grouped 

2. Certain departmental units (history and English) 

given preferential positions near library 

3. Room placement determined with special considera- , 
tion to 

a. Libraries and study halls 

b. The fact that academic classrooms have the third 

largest percentage of use ' 

c. The fact that all specialized rooms tend to have a 
low percentage of utilization . . 

B. W,«dom .00, d Ugh, ,0 leu, o, left and rear of’ pupils 

IV. Genera/ Service Rooms 
A. Auditorium 


i. Assembly room 

a. located on ground or first floor . 

o. Easily accessible to 

(1) Classrooms 

(2) Street approaches . . 

<»“«*' "oiVei; luch M 

a. Separate dressing rooms lor each sex . . 

X A nTi'?" “nvenient 

t. Minimum needs recognized • 


2 

8 


10 

10 

9 

4 

7 

2 


A, minimum need, may be taken the t„l,„„m„: 


— — 

Main uuUdnif^ 
Capacity 

Heading 

1 Jlooin 

^f'ork /loom 

Conference 

liooin 

Library 

Classroom 

3'>»-yKi 1 

' 

(one 

combined) 


7uoi.()n<) 


* 

1 


I.UO03/1UU 1 


* 

2 

' 1 




3 

: * _ 
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8. A library reading room 

a. Centrally located and accessible to all parts of 

building 

b. In direct communication with study halls 

C. Study halls 

Located convenient to staiiwaj's 

8. In close proximity to libniry 

A study hall for every 200 pupils 

D. A cafeteria, planned to serve both school lunch purposes 

and community gatherings 


F. Administration Rooms 

A. Principal’s private office 

1. Principal’s office located 

a. In a suite of rooms 8 

b. Preferably to immediate right of main entrance on 

ground floor ^ 

2. Cloak room for office employees 4 

B. Teacher:^ rooms 

1. Only one teachers’ room provided 7 

2. Women's rest room provided 5 

3. Men’s retiring rooms 3 

C. Health service rooms 

1. General considerations 

a. Health suite adjacent to adiininstraiion unit .... 2 

b. These standards prevail 

(1) Accessibility to exits 4 

(2) Accessibility to toilets 2 

(3) Accessibility to corridors 4 

2. A nurse's room forming nucleus of the suite 1 

g. A waiting room 1 

4. Dressing rooms adjoining 

a. Nurse’s office o 

b. A medical clinic o 


A study of this -report makes it clear that there is no agreenieiU on 
satisfactory school-building standards among the various state education 
departments. A school building may be excellent In appearance, in econ- 
omy of construction and cost of maintenance but at the same time be an 
educational misfit owing to faulty arrangement of rooms, improper loca- 
tion of necessary facilities, and other educational inadequacies. It is 
evident that those who are concerned with supervision must concern 
themselves increasingly with the characteristics of building construction 
and arrangement of facilities that will make it possible to carry on an 
effective educational program. 

Determining the extent to which school facilities serve the community. 
The term “community school” is currently used to define a school that 
has two distinct emphases; namely, (1) service to the entire community, 
not only to children of school age, and (2) the discovery’, development, 
and use of the resources of the community as part of tJic alucational 


o 

7 

4 


2 
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facilities for carrying on the program of the scliool. Ihe community 
school seeks increasingly to democratize life in the school and outside its 
walls. It cooperates actively with other social agencies and groups in im- 
proving community life. The concern of the community scliool is tlie 
consideration not only of local matters but also of problems of the larger 
community: state, the region, tile nation, and the world. The school 
serves also as a service center for youth and adult groups. It has been 
easier to develop schools of this kind in rural areas than in urban centers 
because of the greater complexity of social organization in city life. Im- 
portant developments, however, are also taking place in this direction in 
large centers of population. 

The adequacy of the provisions for carrying on a well-rounded com- 
munny school program can perhaps be best judged by comparing these 
provisions with those that are regarded by c.xperts as essential. The fol- 
owing tst can serve as a basis of analysis. It is compiled from the volume 
tlifb"se T ^"Sclliardt, Plmnimg tfc CommuuUy School, in 
each of apters are devoted to the discussion of the details for 

each of the major items in the list." 

Provisions for Procrams op Commu.mtv Schools 

'■ pra'^r"''’' 'dipped for radio and motion picture 

8. Indoor game spaces 
3- Social recreation spaces 
4. Cafeterias 

5- Houdng provisions for orchestra, choral society, and community musical 
8. ^mmunity school library 

atric and ' and ^ 5u>’dance. including ps)chi- 

educational guidance dental chvucs, vocational and 

planning, and study rooms, including forum 

and rehabihtatioir''°"°' adjustment, including retraining 

IS. Community school grounds, tecreatinn , 

, recreation areas, gardens, farm plots 

Either these facilities can be olnr/..! ; 
primarily for the use of 1 separate buildings intended . 

hcilitiesinschoolsTL Le last” 

all individuals livine in th#» ^ resources can be used by 

the implications of d.e rlcorZ^T""*'- 'll"'*! 8°"= ' 

would extend the pioeram I l” Engelhard! and Engelhard! 

ptogram. I„ larger communities the establishment of 

Co,m,,t,“S's,S'”§eIv ^ Engelhardl, Jr.. 

.-'cv lort, .\,„cr,ca„ Book Company, .9,0). 
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scJiools designed for adults is likely to be the common practice, ^Wiereas in 
smaller localities the development is likely to be in the direction of a 
single integrated plant for the entire community. Whatever the trend 
may be, the possibilities are almost limitless. The extension of the pro- 
gram of the school and its enterprises not only helps to vitalize its 
activities but it also helps to improve tlie quality of living in the com- 
munity. 

Checking items that affect classroom comfort. There can be little doubt 
that the classroom environment has a definite influence both on child 
health and on the comfort with which the pupil participates in learning 
activities. The school should take steps to check environmental influences 
tliat may affect adversely the child’s normal growtli and development. 
Such items as eyestrain, improper seating, inadequate lighting, crowding, 
and extreme fluctuations of the temperature of the classroom obviously 
affect the comfort with which the child works. 

The following list includes the important items related to comfort that 
should be noted in studying the conditions under which learning 
proceeds: 


Factors Involved in Classroom Comfort 

1. Conditions Causing Eyestrain and Hearing Difficulty 
• a. Evidence of eyestrain and hearing difficulty 

b. Location of pupils with visual and auditory deficiencies 

c. Noise and disturbing conditions 

2. Seating Provisions That Affect Posture 

а. Proper desk height 

б . Proper seat height 

c. Placement and slant oi tvork surface 

d. Spacing 

e. Arrangement 

/. Surface for work 

3. Illumination 

a. Adjustment to location of pupil in classroom 

b. Adjustment to diaracteristics of pupil 

c. Adjustment to task undertaken 

d. Intensity of light on working surfaces 

e. Supplementation of natural light by artificial light 

/. Adequacy of light for rooms used for different purposes 

4. Glare and Enccssivc Light 

a. Direct from sun or artificial sources 

b. Reflected glare from surface, globe, etc. 

5. Shades 

a. Quality 

b. Adjustability 

6. Luminaries 

a. Type: direct, seini-dircct, indirect 

b. Location, spacing and arrangement 

c. Intensity of lighting in various parts of the room 

d. Distance from working surface 
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7 - 


8 . 


9 * 


10. 

11 . 


Windows 

a. Cleanliness 

b. Ratio to wall space (norm 20*25 P^r cent) 

c. Location: side; rear 

d. Continuity 
Interior Decoration 

a. Quality of paint 

b. Color scheme 

c. Reflection factor 
Blackboards 

a. Composition 

b. Surface 

c. Area 

d. Placement and height 
Arrangement of Furniture 
Condition of Air 

a. Humidity 

b. Temperature 

c. Movement of air 

d. Ventilation 

e. Smells; dust; smoke 


InsTucional 

b- Angle of vision 
c. Clarity and size of print 
“• Interferences with vision 


Materi.als 


to evaluate Stnerally accepted standards by which 

recommended for different kind' illumination are 

able lesel of illuminritv, t ' ^"“‘"Candles are regarded as the desir- 

gymnasiums; twenty-li4"foot-candlerr’ ™'' 

sewing and other finp d t -i recommended for rooms where 

and cLridors ’TeveToff'^r^^ “ 1-ker rooms, 

point to be borne in minTisXT"'*''" general the chief 

eliminate conditions that cause faf ""S PO“‘bIc should be done to 
complete and systematir r and discomfort. The most 

most of the items in the information available about 

Thompson, and H. Gordon 

published in inja bv fh#> vi ’ d ^ the Classroom Environment, 

can be secured afasLll co!!. ^exas. The volume 

senl;L"r““l7eSt'’\%7;™ ““e to interpret his ob- 

to compile a standard Hst ofXt T" 

sources about tire items heafincr j *>'^^^™aiically examining authentic 
' ventilation, lighting, seating, and 

Classroom .Managm.n,;. EdlTmlml °uihS yf, ‘"Pavement of Teaching ami 
' • 9 (June, 1930), pp. 517.528. 
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housekeeping. The list of items he finally compiled was chosen on the 
basis of agreement of experts in tliis field, whenever results of experi- 
mental study were unobtainable. Butler then tested the items for 
objectivity by measuring the degree of agreement of two observers of the 
same class, and reliability by finding the agreement of the results of a first 
and second visit to the same teacher by one observer. The following set 
of items for “lighting” is one part of his complete list. The explanations 
at the foot of the chart explain how validity, objectivity, and reliability 
were measured. 

The other groups of items arc similar in nature. The complete check- 
lists given in the references on page 486 will be found to be very helpful 
in studying physical conditions in any classroom. 


STANU^RO iTt.MS TO OtVstRVK FOR THE ImI’ROVFMFMT OF 

Classroom Masaccmf-nt 


Physical Conditions 


II. Lighting 

The beSit tight U unUetetU aad (fom the left. Ad- 
ditional light from the rear U permiuible, but light' 
the opposite sides or from the front U oot permit 
side and rear lighting, (rro-thirds or more of ibe light 
should come from the side. The nearest window lowar' 
front should be at least six feet from the front wall 

3. K lighted from one side the distance to the cg>- 

posite side of the room from the windows should not be 
more than a as times the window height (distance from 
floor to highest glass edge). If additional light is supplied 
from the rear, the distance of the opposite side of the 
room from the side windons should not be more than a.g 
times the window height 

S- The glass area of the wiodows sbould not be less 
than 16% per cent of the floor area (20 per cent or more 
is consi^red ideal) T. 

4. In artificial lighting, a standard room, js' x 32', 
should have at least four fixtures (ideal is six) 

3. Lamps should be above the line of vision to black- 
board, maps, etc ; gyi ft. from the floor is recoraviended 
for a 12 ft ceiling 


7. In both artificial and natural lighting Ihe intensity 

of the illumination on the desk tops sbould be not less 
than s foot-candles. Ten foot-candles are recommended 
lor ordinary eJassroom work and 12 to 15 far sewing, draft- 
ing. and other work of a fine nature. (Measure with a foot-j 
candle meter) 

8. White, light cream, cream, or ivory are good colors 

lor the ceiling (ideal is a color with a coeffident of reflec- 
tion of .70) 

10. Sealing equipment, tables, and all working surfaces 
and interior woodwork should have a dull fitridi (to avoid 
glare) . . ■ 


Validity * 

Obiecihity ' 

Reliability t 

A 

99 

Constant 

B 

99 

Constast 

B 

93 

Constant 

B 

.00 

Constant 

B 

93 

Constant 

A 

No evidence 

No evidence 

A 

82 

Constant 

A 

69 

Constant 


t Pe^'c^'l of agreement of two observers visiting the same teachers (120 paired visits of sixiy different 
ol b.»e«n Ik" 6'» to Ih. uoi. t.Khm b, oo. (.1.11- 

double visits of sixty different teachers). 
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METHODS OF STUDYING THE COMMUNITY 

Importance of considering environmental conditions outside the 
school. It is becoming increasingly evident that the school must give 
consideration to the effects on children of environmental factors outside 
the school. A striking example of these relations is reported by Burt 
who compared 197 delinquent boys and girls with 400 non-delinquents of 
the same age, the same social class, living on the same streets, and attend- 
ing the same school. The table on page 491 summarizes the comparative 
data for the two groups for hereditary, environmental, physical, arid 
psychological conditions. There is a very striking difference in the results 
for these classes of children. The frequency ratios are largest for psycho- 
logical and environmental conditions. In the latter group are included 
influences both within and without the home. Though these differences 
are c ose y related to problems of delinquency, they also have a bearing 
on otier aspects of personality and learning. In some respects the school 
must seek to counteract the urtwholesome effects of undesirable com- 
rnnov/ Supervisor must therefore take into 

nropra^^^ mn tie home and community environment in planning the 

Brosram'rff “"'"'“nity- The inlelligent planning of an educational 
S and u ! Vr of information about local condi- 

of "ur?™ of e'-T ' fact has led to the undertaking 

conditions in social, political, industrial, economic, and moral ' 

«''<= f-a-* of . the information thus 
of the total ins^n to make effective adaptations 

are made in some commS"’ 

vidual schools utilized by many indi- 

illuslratlve materials and environment to locate 

of the pupilT more ‘ I f “ relate the work 

and to make the instruLil “ Hfc outside the schools, 
excursions to local in ('r • meaningful. Programs of 

-«;.eiypL::rasrhr:f::i?r - --- - - 

Ire steps m a community survey are as follows: 

■igimis, edumionar™' P™’’!™' or need, social, economic, political, re- 
in" ’■"“"'I (N- Vort. D. Applemn-century Company, 

John S. Thomas, “Studsinw r- 

non, Xtnlh Yearbook of the Department Principal and Adminislra- 

B.C., ^anon.ll Education Assocfalion. 1930). I’niopils (ryashinglon. 
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Rluvtion Between Juvenile Deunquency and Four Sets of Conditions 



Percentage of cases 

Fre- 

Coefficient 

of 

association 

Condifions 


iV 07 J' 

delincjuent 

(jiieiicy 

ratio 

1 

2 

3 

I* 

5 

I. Hereditary Conditions: 

A. Physical 

9 

22.7 

1.63 


B. Intellectual 


7-7 



C. Temperamental (with path- 
ological symptoms) 

21-1 

10.7 

2.28 


D. Temperamental (with moral 
sjmptoins) 

51-3 

> 7-5 

3-10 

41 

Average 



2.58 


11. Environment.al conditions: 

A. ^Vithin the home: 

i. Poverty 

52.8 

38.2 

1.38 


3. Defective family 
relationships 

57-9 

25.7 

8.25 

'35 

3. Defective discipline 

C0.9 

11.5 

j-So 

•55 

4. Vicious home 

25-9 

6.2 



B. Outside the home 

■ 15-2 

20.2 

2.24 

.29 

Average 



307 

•34 

ZII. Ph}sical Conditions: 

A. Developmental 

21.3 


8-87 

1 -37 

B. Pathological 

1 Cpas 

54-7 

).s6 

' 15 

Average 



S06 

.26 

IV. Psychological Conditions: 

A. Intellectual 

68.5 

“ 7 - 5 1 

2-47 


B. Emotional: 

1. Inborn: 

a. Specific imtincts 

59-4 

12.0 

4-95 

•53 

b. General emotionality . 

48-2 

U.7 


.46 

2. Acquired: 

a. Interests 

45-7 

13.2 

3 - 4 <> 

40 

b. Coniple.vcs 

6|.5 

20-5 

3 -».> 

■ 45 ' 

Average 



303 1 

13 


* Figures in Column 4 are obtained by dlstding the figures in Column r by the figures in Column 3 . 
The frequency of each item among the son-delinquents b taken throughout to be unity, 
t Cases of supernormal ability not included. 


2. A fact-finding study of the situation and an analysis of community 
agencies already operative and their functions 

3. The development as a basis of discussion of a proposed program of ap- 
propriate action and coordination to fit tJie local situation 

4. The adoption and institution of the proposed pre^ram as approved by 
the community 

Elements to he included m a community suj-vey. The elements of a 
community survey that will furnish a sound basis for knowing the com 
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munity and for an understanding of the problems of the school are given 
in the outline that follows: 


3 - 


4 - 


5 - 


6 . 


7 - 


Size of the Community 

<j. Population trends (based on census data) 

b. Trade area, banking facilities, size of industry and business 

c. Attitudes toward size 

d. Community and school problems growing out of size of community 
Location and Physical Setting 

a. Relation to climate, soil, food production, center of population 

b. Contiguity to natural resources, national monuments, parks, etc. 

c. Problems growing out of location and setting 
History 

a. Founders and reasons for their coming to the locality 

b. Important dates and historical events 

c. Historical personalities— past and present 

d. Historic spots accessible for excursions 

e. Sources of community pride 
The People 

Cl. Age groups, sex distribution, marital status, density of population 
0. Races and nationalities ' 

c. Distribution of wealth 


rf. Presence of social classes and social distinctions 
e. Orgamzations-religious, fraternal, social 
/. Cultural resources of nationality groups 
g. Delinquency, crime, vice, mental health 
Occupations 

«. distribution, transportation, communication 

0. Scientific centers, educational agencies 
C. Change, in occupations, transiency of workers, strikes 
rganizations of workers and other occupational groups 

^ Facilities for guidance, training, placement, rehabilitation 
Community Organization and Government 
a. Administrative officers and taxation 
1 ^. Judiaal bodies, children’s court 

c. Protective and developmental agencies 

e ReTa‘t‘°“ government 

^ Relattons of school and group, interested in improving gosernment 
b 117 ™° sewage disposal 

c o' illoe^ andSckness 

d. Aeencie. j “’'i povisions tor care of aged and indigent 

e. Nutrition with health problems and their relations 

/ Son land "'d conditions 

J- Miool and community health program 

Relation and Cultural Opportunities 

■ The common recreation, and their general quality and level 


8* Adapted from -Know Your 
School Series (\Vashingion, D.C., 
this Inillctiii for details. 


^mmunity." Leaflet No. 57 of ilie Know Your 
United States Office of Education, 1941). Consult 
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b. Recreational and cultural facilities 

c. Tire fine arts in the life of the community 

d. Reading' habits and sources of reading material 

e. Attendance at motion pictures; use of radio 

/. Participation in sports and active recreations 

g. Evidence of unwholesome use of leisure time 

/j. Contributions of the sdioo) to recreation and culture 
9. Housing 

fl. Quality, appearance, age, size of homes, ownership 

b. Evidences of crowding and congestion 

c. Community-planning agencies 

d. Constructive interest of community groups in housing problems 

e. Adequacy of school plant and facilities 

10. Welfare Agencies 

a. Organizations— public and private 

b. Sources and adequacy of funds 

c. Number and location of welfare cases 

d. Provisions for the care of the handicapped 

e. Welfare activities of the school 

The type o£ information desired will determine the technique to be 
used.®® The survey can most profitably be undertaken as a cooperative 
community enterprise in which the staff, the pupils, and other interested 
members of the community participate. The pattern of community life 
reflects the concern of all of its members for their common and mutual 
welfare. 

Techniques for studying the community. There are many methods of 
studying special aspects of life in the community. Some of these pro- 
cedures, such as the social survey, are highly technical and require the 
services of an expert. The most useful techniques that the teacher and 
interested individuals can employ to gather information about the com- 
munity are the following: 

1. The group interview— a method of studying a situation in which the 
interviewer seeks to draw information or expressions of attitude from an 
assembled group of interested people rather than through conversations 
with individual persons 

2. The personal interview— n method of specialized directed conversation 
in which the interviewer guides the responses of the interviewee in a 
particular premeditated direction 

3. The questionnaire— consi^ing of a series of questions prepared to be sub- 
mitted to a number of individuals to obtain mass data of .a rather ele- 
mentary type about some condition or situation 

Participant observation-^ method requiring the observer to take up 
residence among a group and to share its experiences. The method 
involves excursions, visits, field work, active participation in work and 
play activities, and similar procedures 

5. The ecological method— tl\at is, the study of "space relationships" of die 
conditions of community life, usually involving the preparation of a 

i.-' An excellent example of plan for a ooramuniiy siincy is given in E. A. Wesley. 
Teaching the Social Studies (Boston, D. C. Heath and Comp.'uiy, 1937). pp. 
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social base map, showing the location of various elements of the en- 
vironment, such as areas of crime and poverty, recreation facilities, poor 
housing, and so forth. 

6. The use of documentary sources— the census, newspapers, scliool records, 
records of social agencies, reports of researcli by other agencies, books, 
museums, and so forth. 

7. Rating of elements of the community— vatious devices which can be used 
to get data about tire social and economic status of the homes of tire 
pupils. One such plan, the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic Status,*® 
requires the pupil to supply various kinds of information about his home 
that gives a very reliable index of its social status. In this way it is 
possible to secure information for a large number of homes in a rela- 
tively short time. Chapin’s Social Status Scale requires the actual visit 
to the home by some competent social worker. This procedure is time- 
consuming but very essential in dealing with problem cases. A portion of 
Chapin’s scale is given below: 

A Portion of the Chapin Score Card for Measuring Socio-Economic Status 
Part I. Matfrial Equipment and Cultural Expression of the 
Living Room of the Home 

1. Floor, softwood (6) _ 

hardwood (10) 

2. Large rug (8) _ 

3. Windows with drapes each 

window (2) 

4. Fireplace with 3 or more 

utensils (8) 

5 - Artificial light, electric (8) , ~ 
kerosene (—2) 

6. Library table (8) !!!! Z 

7. Armchairs (8 each) ...!!] _ 

Score on Part I 


8. Piano bench (4) 

9. Desk: personal-social (8) . . 

10. Bookcases with books (8 

each) 

11. Sewing machine (—2) .... - 

12. Couch pillows (2 each) ... 

13- Alarm clocks (—2) - 

14. Periodicals (8 each) 

15. Netvspapers (8 e.ach) 

16. Telephone (8) 

17. Radio (8) 


Part II: Condition of Articles in Living Room 

qualitative attributes of the living room, such 
be noted. The visitor should imprKsioti” the following additional items may 

of the weights are of min... describe the situation. Some 

of the home. “ operate as penalties to reduce the total score 

18. Cleanliness of room and furnishings 
a- bpoited or stained f— 4\ 

b. Dusty (-2) ’[* 

c. Spotless and dustless (+2) * 

19- ^'^‘jerliness of room and furnishings ^ 

а. Articles strewn about in disorder 

б. Anicle, or (-4) 

c. Ar.,cic, „r t„n,uhi„g, i„ g„„d id'wdi tepV (+,)' ZZ 

••Bloominglo,,. m.. Public School Publishio.. 

•TMinncapoIi,. Mi„„., Uoiveraty „£ 
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21. Record your general impression of good taste 

a. Bizarre, clashing, inharmonious, or olFcnsivc {—4) 

b. Drab, monotonous, neutral, inoffensive (—2) 

c. Attractive in a positive way, harmonious, quiet and restful (-1*2) . 

Score on Part II Total Score,* Part I and II 

* With penalties deducted. 

The value of the community survey procedure. A well-organized and 
carefully conducted community survey leads to the gathering of a body 
of information through the use of systematic procedures about some 
significant aspect of life in the community. The consideration of these 
data establishes a basis for intelligent planning of the steps that are neces- 
sary to improve conditions. These lacts are also of undoubted value in the 
selection of curriculum content and serve as a means of vitalizing the 
work in the classroom. 

Participation by the pupils in a community survey properly adjusted 
to their level of maturity is a valuable educative experience. Not only do 
the pupils have worth-while practice in the use of systematic procedures 
for gathering the necessary data and organizing it for purposes of 
analysis and evaluation; they also participate in the cooperative group 
planning and action required to conduct a survey. They gain an insight 
into the social process and see at first hand some of its weaknesses. 
.According to Olsen the survey technique: 

1. Fosters comprehensive understanding of community structure and proc- 
esses in their everyday operation, interaction, and complexity 

2. Stimulates depth of insight into vital community problems and trends as 
these have been influenced by past conditions, present developments, and 
future prospects 

3. Discloses problems which should be met, not because teacher or textbook 
loftily say so, but because the evidence itself inescapably reveals the need 

4. Suggests possibilities of student participation in the on-going processes 
of the community. Such constructive participation, cooperatively carried 
on, provides fine personal satisfactions, as well as essential training in 
democratic citizenship 

5. Develops awareness of human interdependence and of the practical ne- 
cessity for general civic cooperation in carrying on successful individual 
and group living 

6. Promotes superior citizenship by providing extended experience in die 
rhaking of critical judgments concerning existing conditions. Students 
learn, through personal actions, to base conclusions and recommendations 
upon factual data carefully assembled, objectively interpreted, and me- 
ticulously verified 

Discussion Questions for General Introduction 

1. Summarize quickly from experience or general reading a few points 

showing: 

o. How living in slum areas affects die development of pupils as learners 
and as persons 

58 From School and Community, by E. C. Olseii. Co)pright, 1915. by I'rciiticc-Hjil. 

Iiic. Rcpriiilcd by jicnJiis-sioii of the publulicts. 
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b. How financial support affects materials of instruction 

c. That instructional supplies should or sliould not be supplied to pupils 

d. The factors to be considered in selecting school building sites 

e. That teachers should or should not participate in community surveys 

Oral Reports for Individuals or Small Committees 

1. List several of the most important material and social elements in your 
community that you think affect pupil learning definitely for better or 
for worse. 

2. Outline briefly and make critical analysis of the methods used in your 
system for the selection of instructional materials. 

3. Do the same for methods used to supply materials adapted to the range 
of ability found in all class groups. 

4. Describe briefly any project in which you or a group attempted to make 
systematic use of community resources. (If inexperienced with this, select 
any typical school survey and critically evaluate what was done.) 

5. Describe briefly and critically evaluate any project in which you may ha\e 
participated aimed at conducting an adequate community survey. (If in- 
experienced find the account of such a survey in the library and proceed 
as above.) 

6. Describe and evaluate the use made of motion pictures and the radio 
m your school. What sources or camlogues of these aids are supplied to 
the teachers? 


Written Reports tor Inoividuau or Small Committees 

1. Develop a blank lor gathering intorination about materials in reading 
(or anguage arts, or social studies, etc.,) similar to that for arithmetic 
on page 449. 

2. Apply to some scliool or individual classroom the criteria for use of intt* 

crUerL?'^^ 45 i* 452 - Would you suggest any changes in these 

original study by Zirbes and prepare levels of reading nia- 
middle gradTr^ 

^ adequacy of available materials in some school in 

peJf :if 1 ’ ^oial studies, language, geography, etc. Try to sug- 

I im-f? A materials for the field chosen. (Schools using 

Tccn • ’»^i" “ subject organization will still be using materials 

gmzable by the above classifications.) Point out limitations, 
amf 1 ^ (several are available in the library) 

nnriin^ fi Evaluate the score ca.d as well as re- 

porting findings on die texts. 

V MnT" ’I » fi'ld Where instruments are lacking. 

^ is an imnnrT analpis of a set of workbooks. (This 

tcrials!) "“= ““ °£ extremely poor ma- 

tli^coment nt '"'f “'■jective information you could secure about 

Q Dcte™ r ^ r ■" reading, language, history, etc. 

riou o OM of", “"'e bfok through applica- 

iXucJ^naTr?'’: ? “i*. mechanical equip, ucn. and other 

.nslrucnonal matcnals asa.Iohle in some room or building 
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n. Check your school library against the American Library Association's 
starred list of titles for children. Several other lists issued by school 
systems and publishers are also available. (A recent survey of this type 
revealed differences between schools some of which had 6 per cent of the 
books and otliers 60 per cent.) 

12. Make a critical analysis of radio and motion-picture programs offered in 
your community. What can be done by the school to improve the quality 
of programs given commercially? What is now being done by interested 
groups of producers and of sdiool workers to improve the quality and 
to increase the number of educational films available? 

13. Describe and suggest improvements (if necessary) in the methods used 
by your system in housing and distributing all types of instructional 
materials. 

14. Apply a score card to any nearby school building. 

15. Describe a plan whereby your school staff might initiate and carry on a 
community survey. (Make a miniature survey if possible.) 

16. Describe a plan whereby your school staff might cooperate in the selec- 
tion and evaluation of instructional materials. 
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XI 


Improving the Interests, Attitudes, and Work Habits 
of the Pupil 


Adapting instruction to individual differences. The problem of aiding 
individuals to develop and improve is complicated by the very great 
range of individual differences. Tlie expression “individualization of 
instruction” appears frequently in discussions of educational procedures. 
To some, individualization means tliat the individual works alone on 
some task, not as a member of a group. This point of view is a gross mis- 
conception. There is no inherent opposition between working as a 
member of a group and at the same time carrying on activities adapted to 
the needs, interests, and abilities of the individual. The teacher who 
wishes to adjust the learning activity to differences among individuals so 
conducts the work of the pupils that each of them can make his own 
contribution to a group interest. If the class is allowed to participate in 
the selection and planning of tlic activities to be undertaken, it is more 
likely that strictly individual capacities and talents W’ill be developed 
than if an uninformed teacher unaware of the differences among indi- 
viduals in a class makes arbitrary uniform assignments of subject-matter 
to be learned by the pupils. Effecihc guidance of the learning activity 
depends on a knowledge by the teaclier of the cliaracteristics and back- 
ground of each pupil. To overcome learning difficulties that arise in even 
the most well-conducted instruction the teacher must know hotv to utilize 
diagnostic procedures to locate Uie specific tveakness, to establish tlie 
causes of the difficulty, and then to undertake the kinds of corrective and 
remedial measures likely to bring about an improvement. Clearly the 
“lock-step system" that cliaracterizcd the schools of the past is outmoded. 

The significance of individual and trait differences. Any program of 
instruction must take into consideration die important facts about indi- 
vidual and trait differences that have been revealed by the studies set 
forth in earlier chapters of this volume. There exists in any realm of 
activity a wide range in the endowments of individuals. The distribution 
of aptitude approximates the normal curse of distribution. This is true 
uf achievement in reading, athletic skill, general intelligence, and artistic 
503 
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sequence o£ ideas he ^vouId have rated high in English. His weakness in 
outlining and grammar would not have been detected until much later, 
if at all. 

Cliildren do not all profit equally from the same experience because 
of the dilfercnccs in their mental levels, in tlieir readiness for the task, in 
the effectiveness of their study habits, in their background of experiences, 
and in the elfort they put forth. They do not respond to the given in- 
centive in the same way. Children also differ in the rates at which they 
are maturing physically, mentally, and emotionally They differ in the 
rales at which they learn the basic skills involved in spelling, writing, 
reading, and computing. These differences are caused in part by differ- 
ences which appear to be fixed by heredity in original inborn nature and 
in part to differences in environmental influences to which they have 
been exposed. 

The individual should be continuously evaluated in terms of his own 
potentialities, developmental progress, and experiential background- 
Because the educative process continuously modifies the total picture, 
including the needs, interests, attitudes, and potentialities of the in- 
dividual, evaluation must be continuous. The need is for a flexible 
educational program conducted by a staff which proceeds on a tentative 
experimental basis to adapt instruction to the wide range of individual 
differences among tlie pupils. At the same time consideration must be 
given to the problem of developing the common attitudes, interests, and 
knowledges regarded as basic in life in a democratic society. 

SECTIO.\ / 

THE guida:<ce function of the school 

Education as guidance. Instruction may be regarded as being both 
developmental and corrective. On the basis of dependable systematized 
information about the individual learner— his needs, abilities, interests, 
traits, and capacities, and his experiential background— the sdiool 
through an efficient program of guidance attempts to help him to set up 
goals that are meaningful and significant to him. The school arranges 
a variety of functional learning experiences that, if effective, will lead 
to the well-rounded growth and development of all wholesome aspects 
of his personality. The cliief problem involved is to provide fully and 
efficiently for individual differences among learners. The continuous 
study of the pupil by the teacher by carefully selected means of evalua- 
tion and also self-appraisal by the individual himself are botli important 
elements of a well-conceived guidance program. 'Whenever there is any 
realistic evidence that growth and development are not proceeding satis- 
factorily, it becomes necessary to identify the nature and causes of ilte 
deficiency or shortcoming by appropriate diagnostic procedures, so tliat 
die necessary corrective and remedial measures can be taken as soon as 
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talent, as well as all other native and acquired traits. Individuals cannot 
readily be classified into specific types, however, since the various levels 
merge gradually and are not sharply differentiated. 

The evidence is clear that the degree to which the individual possesses 
different traits also varies.' The wider the range of acquired traits 
appraised the greater appears to be the range of talent. Graphs of the 
results of diagnostic tests in reading usually arc not symmetrical in form. 
Their unevenness shows that in many cases the various skills have not all 
been developed to the same level. The profile given on this page is an 
illustration of the unevenness of the development of various traits in 
English for a student at the college level. The chart shows unusual 



'""‘’““f pi'-e’iosh, Sludies in College Examinations 
(Minneapolis. Mmn., Umvetsily o£ Minnesota Press, 1934). p. 85. 


oth'er^studrmrril *’°'''** serious weakness on others. Charts for 
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whose profile appears on '^'Setency can be located. If the student 
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the school has to deal. The solutions of the problems involve procedures 
that arc subtle and devious and that undoubtedly vary from individual 
to individual. They pervade all important aspects of the life of the school 
and community that affect the nature, direction, and quality of indi- 
vidual gro^vth and development. The changes of a political, social, and 
economic kind that must take place if the principles of social justice 
are to prevail in the life of the community are too comprehensive and 
complicated to be presented in this volume, but the need of certain basic 
changes is fully recognized by the authors. In so far as the school itself 
is concerned the steps to be taken to insure the provision of an effectiv e 
educational program can be stated concisely as follows: 

1. The school should provide curriculum consisting of varied educative 
experiences adapted to the age, ability, needs, and interests of the indi- 
vidual with the aim of helping him to live a satisfying productive life. 

2. There should be a broad, rounded instructional program conducted by 
competent well-adjusted individuals, and organized and administered ac- 
cording to modern principles of education. 

3. There should be an attractive physical plant and a wholesome environ- 
ment containing concrete instructional materials, aids, and equipment 
that will stimulate learning of a socially desirable type. 

4. There sliould be a well-conceived guidance program with an adequate 
testing and record system whiclt assists pupils maladjusted in varying 
degrees, educationally, physically, socially, and emotionally, to adapt 
themselves to normal school and community life. 

In this chapter we shall consider briefly certain broad underlying prin- 
ciples related to the first three of these steps. The means of improving 
instruction, curriculum, and materials will be discussed fully in succeed- 
ing chapters. In this chapter tve shall discuss the direct steps the school 
can take to improve the growth and development of all pupils, primarily 
those ivhose progress is not satisfactory. 

The curriculum of the modern school. The curriculum may be re- 
garded as the succession of educative experiences for which the school is 
responsible. The school is also concerned with the nature and quality of 
life outside the school and with the steps that can be taken by the social 
group to improve living conditions so as to make life happy and satisfy- 
ing for all. This is inevitable because the school wishes to do all in its 
power to insure the optimum growth of all members of the social group. 

In planning the curriculum, the school must take into account the stage 
of growth of each individual in so far as his physical and mental develop- 
ment, his interests, purposes, and experiential background are concerned. 
The objectives of education relate to all aspects of the personality of the 
learner, including his physical, mental, social, and emotional development 
and his educational adiievements. To insure well-rounded grow'ih ihe 
school should provide a comprehensive balanced program of experiences, 
including both in-school and out-of-school activities. The scliool should 
recognize the need of helping' the individual and the community to 
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possible. Thus evaluation, guidance, and diagnosis are intimately inter- 
twined parts of a continuing unitary process of guiding learning. 

The guidance function of the school requires the creation, with that 
part of the environment under its control, of conditions most likely to be 
conducive to wholesome growth, and in other areas the securing of the 
cooperation of the pupils and all other members of the social group in 
creating an environment that stimulates and sustains the growdi of all. 
The school should help the individual to set up standards of attainment 
and behavior by which he can at all times and in all places evaluate his 
conduct. Dewey points out that “the planning must be flexible to permit 
free play for individuality of experience yet firm enough to give direction 
to continuous development of power/' * 

In recent years considerable attention has been given to the mental 
hygiene aspects of living and to the need of directing the development of 
the emotional aspect of personality. This problem has been presented by 
Prescott as follows: * 


At the risk of being premature because of inadequate knowledge, the follow- 
ing onnu ation of the proper role of education in influencing the development 
of affective maturity is presented. That role seems to be: 

1. To identify the individual children whose patterns of emotional behavior 
within the accepted range and to undertake reeducation 
^ children with experiences that will stimulate the pro- 
patterns of emotional behavior recognized as 
nt ^ *1 basic needs of the individual and in the light 

of the cultural patterns in which these needs must be met 

children tvith esthetic experiences and training in es- 
in develop the patterns that are useful to them 

wifh 1 morale, for relieving tensions, for identifying themselves 

a Tn nrn in general for sensitizing iliem to beauty 

Children with experiences that offer Uiem the cliance for the 
associi^M^T^'t^ mature” value sense and of loyalties so genuinely 
tective loyalUes characterized accurately as a£- 

enough opportunity for the active practice of 
technique o^hrhv "t"' concepts to cstablfsh in them a 

in lhc\ght of XeAiS’ ointinuously reijvaluatfng their loyalties 

of^e'ntal"h"”™'“'' ““ educational program. The relation 

recognized '"**•'“ 1 '“'' nnd learning has only recently been 

srhonl and e&rated attack on the solutions of these problems by 

scl^l and community has barely been begun 

olev Tnd ^re Undoubtedly the most conf 

P sive of all of the characteristics of the individual with wliicli 

'938)° p" 65'' "’^’ Education (New York, The Macmillan Company, 

.tafrS'n <?u“S! pp!* » 
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which the need for the skill arises. In many cases little if any effort is 
made to lead the learner to see the social value of the techniques and the 
contribution they make to the more efficient management of the affairs 
of life. Drill thus often becomes routinized repetition of material that has 
little meaning to the learner. In the more modern school every effort 
is being made to integrate as closely as possible the use and practice of 
these skills and abilities, emphasis being placed on their ultimate im- 
provement and mastery through use in meaningful situations. The need 
of direct intensive practice to develop skill and precision in essential skills 
can best be provided for on an individualized basis and through the use 
of instructional materials that make possible a self-directed attack by the 
learner, independently of the teacher in many cases. This plan requires 
the careful continuous study of the needs and progress of the individual 
and the use of appropriate instructional procedures when difficulties 
arise as learning proceeds. 

Prhiciples of differentiation applied to the curriculum. Because of the 
wide range of differences in the ability of individuals it is necessary to 
adapt the curriculum to the talents and limitations of eacn individual. 
An excellent statement of principles that should underlie this differentia- 
tion is the following: ^ 

t. To enable each pupil simultaneously to satisfy the needs ol himself and 
of others, it is necessary to explore the capacities, interests, and previous 
accomplishments of every pupil. 

3. Both in content and in method the range provided to meet die needs of 
all pupils must be extended to meet the great range of human talent 
whidi the scliools now care for. It is the duty of Uie scliool to furnish 
such an environment as will bring about the optimum development of 
each individual. 

3. In content and in method the fact that variation is continuous must be 
recognized and in so far as is possible proiided for. 

-j. Different rates of progress and different lines of study arc both required 
to fit differences in capacity and to harmonize with the different voca- 
tional, recreational, social, civic, and other duties which will characterize 
adult life. 

3. In the general appraisal of the work of individual pupils, there should 
be greater emphasis given to the development of individual talents of 
pupils— less aseniging down, and more cultivation gi\en to whateser e\cn 
slightly useful traits a pupil may have in the hope that these may be 
developed into a contribution to society and to die individual himself. 

0 . There is need for greater recognition of the less academic aciisiiics of 
sdiooi. 

There is little need of discussing in detail these principles. TJicy e.xprcss 
in concrete form ilie major ideas that underlie the preceding discussion. 

Adapting instruction to individual differences. Because of the need of 
prov iding for the individual differences among the ])Uj)ils of a grade or 

8 five Unifyiitg factors in .ttnerkan Education. ,\'int/t Yearbook of the Depart- 
inent of Sui>crintcndcncc (Wa'lijiigtoii, D.C.. National tUlucation .\ssoci4iion. ly^i). 
pp. uig iii. 
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develop an active Avholesome program of recreation and a plan for 
using leisure time worthily. 

The curriculum should provide for the direct participation of youth in 
the management and control of their activities in school and elsewhere, 
so that they will learn through use the ways of democracy. They should 
consider their own problems and also problems and issues of persistent 
long-time social concern so that they may understand social life and 
develop a desire to participate constructively and cooperatively in the 
solution of the problems of life. 

The curriculum should allow for a large amount of creative activity. 
All experience may be made creative. The solution of problems provides 
a most valuable opportunity for creative action. This is also true of con- 
struction activities, appreciative experiences, sports, and even of those 
procedures concerned with the acquisition of basic skills and techniques 
of work and study. Special provision should be made for opportunities for 
the learner to explore and cultivate his interests and aptitudes through 
a wide variety of co-curricular activities. In up-to-date scliools these ex- 
periences have become an integral part of the life of the school and are 
no longer regarded as "extra-curricular” in nature. It is recognized that 
there is need of guidance in creative expression, especially for those who 
display special skills and interests. 

Provision should also be made for work experience and work interests, 
ere s iou be opportunity for the exploration of vocational aptitudes 
at a especially as the student approaches maturity. To develop 

desirable attitudes toward work the learner should be led to see that work 
experience should be evaluated in terras of what it produces, its social 
ue, an us appeal to the worker. Society faces the problem of pro- 
opportunities for all members of the social group, an exceed- 
y comp ex task involving major economic adjustments. Probably the 
TlLlfTT can make is to carry on a con- 

the s't ^ ^ situation and to inform the community as to 

commnn r" " A cooperative 

The irlinni* national, attack on the problem is fundamental, 

vocatinml J niake ^tain that it has as effective a program of 

beyond the^r* training, and placement as is possible, extending 

heyond the limits of the hieh school c 

community who desire 


the high school and including all members of the 
assistance and training. 
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class, the instructional program should be highly flexible. The contents 
of the curriculum should be adapted to the ability and level of develop 
ment of the group of pupils in the class. The program for groups of 
superior children should be enriched. Special adjustments should be 
made to explore the talents of gifted children. Activities should be 
organized to promote the discovery of aptitudes, interests, and apprecia- 
tions of individuals. A systematic program of educational and vocational 
guidance is an important element in differentiated instruction. 

Some of the problems of effective guidance arise out of the wide varia- 
tions in the ability of pupils in the same group. The table on page 510 
gives the scores on the Stanford Achievement Test of six pupils of 
approximately the same educational age and in five cases of about the 
same chronological age. 

Their educational ages do not vary more than tiro months; however 
there is a wide variation in their subject ages. The range is from fourteen 
months in arithmetic reasoning to seventy-nine months in language usage. 
An examination of the scores for each pupil shows that the nature of 
their profiles varies also. Pupil D has a consistently average rating. Pupil 
C has an extremely variable rating, tlie range being from loS in literature 
to 16-5 in language usage. It is obvious that these pupils present greatly 
different problems to tlie teacher. They are typical individuals and do not 
represent unusual cases. ElTective adaptation of instruction to tliese differ- 
ences presents serious difficulties. Obviously they are not a homogeneous 
group. 

The list below gives a helpful analysis of the wide lariety of instruc- 
tional procedures that are used in our schools to adapt instruction to 
individual differences: 

j. The use of experience units which provide for a wide variety of activities 
on different levels of difficulty 

a. Problem-solving, rescarclt. and experimentation 

b. Construction activities, resulting in intellectual or material products 

c. Appreciation experiences enjoyed by the individual 

d. Cre.itivc activities resulting in original thinking, acting, and producing 
tf. Excursions, field trips, and participation in community enterprises 

/. Opportunities for learning through use and direct experience 
2. Crou])ing of jtujjiU acconling to their needs, interests, and level of tie- 
sclnpment 

a. Classification into groups of simiLir social maturity and intellectual 
status 

b. Promotion at irregular intervals 

c. Program pLanned in temts of future needs of individual 

d. Exploratory courses 

e. Classes for gifted children 

/. Special prosisions fur talented ciiildrctt to insure stimulating experi- 
ences 

g. Rich program of cocurricular acusitics 

/i. A«ljj)iing j)it>gra:n of s*otk to loci of pupil ability 



For six pupils with educational ages which do not vary more than two months. Expressed in specific subject ages 
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Brueckner-Lewis Diagnostic Tests and Practice Exercises in Reading (Philadel- 
phia, The John C. Winston Company, 1935) . 

Brueckner, Leo J., and others, New Curriculum Workbook in Arithmetic, 
Grades 3 to 8 (Philadelphia, John C. Winston Company, J935). 

, Meaning and Practice in Arithmetic, Grades 2 to 8 (Philadelphia, John 

C. Winston Company, 1942). 

Compass Remedial Cards in Aritltmetic (New York, Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany) . 

Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., World 
Book Company) . 

Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting (Yonkers-oii-Hudson, N.Y., 
World Book Company) . 

Courtis-Smitli Picture Story Method in Reading (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y-, 
^V^orld Book Company) . 

The Winnetka Instructional Materials, in the several subjects: arithmetic, his 
lory, geography, spelling (Winnetka, III., Winnetka Educational Press) . 

There are also numerous reading, spelling, language, and arithmetic 
workbooks which a wide-atvake teacher can use to adapt instruction to 
individual differences. 

It sho'uld be emphasized that much wider use tlian at present should be 
made o£ the available types of instructional materials which make it 
possible to adapt instruction in the basic tool subjects to the differences 
in the rates at tvhich children learn. 

Necessary diagnostic and remedial materials. To enable die teacher to 
adjust instruction to the needs of the pupils, cumulative records of work 
in former grades such as have been described 'n Chapter VI should be 
accessible. To aid hi the discovery of faults diagnostic tests should be 
available. The necessary remedial materials should also be provided. 
When they are lacking, die teaclicr must devise them. Because of their 
value as incentives, methods of showing the pupils their progress from 
time to lime, such as graphs of tests results, progress charts, and siiiiiJar 
devices should be used regularly. 

Guidance and counseling. In many secondary sdiools and higher insti- 
tutions of learning there is provided a systematic program of guidance 
and counseling. Guidance from the beginning was concerned chiefly 
tvith vocational clioices of students. It was later c.'ctcniled to include 
educational guidance, that is, the selection of suitable courses in terms 
of the interests and future careers of the individual. More recently the 
concept of guidance lias been broadened to.includc what is now usually 
called “counseling," which is concerned with the ilireciion of all aspects 
of learning, including personality development. \Vrcnn has defined 
counseling as follows: " 

Counseling is a personal dynamic relationship between people who ap|>roacJi 
a mutually defined problem witJi mutual convidcraiion for each other to iJ>c ctnl 

« Cuulatiee in iuIuraJional Jmliiusions, Thirty’Seivntlt Yrarhook ol ibe National 
Society fur llic Study of kJucaiiun (UlountUtgtun. 111.. Public School I’lihlitluii:^ Oi.. 
tyjS). I'an I. p. 131. 
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3. Differentiation of work in das!>es by sucli means as: 

a. Readiness programs adjusted to needs of individuals and groups 

b. Differentiated assignments 

c. Differentiated standards to be achieved 

d. Differences in scope of course requirements 

e. Differences in time allowed for completing work 
/. Supplementary assignments 

g. Special assignments for more able pupils or those with special interests 

h. Use of books and materials of several levels of difficulty 

i. Use of workbooks 

4. Laboratory methods, such as: 

a. Individiialired instructional materials to develop basic skills, such as 
those used in the Winnetka plan 

b. Dalton plan of assignments of different levels of tUfficiiliy and compre- 
hensiveness 

c. Morrison plan of guide sheets and differentiated assignments 

d. Individual progress plans in laboratory and shop courses 

e. Diagnosis of difficullits that arise in the course of learning 

/. Remedial and corrective measures to eliminate causes of difficulty 

g. Provision of a wide variety of materials for developing meanings 

h. Use of community resources to vitalize and enrich learning experiences 

5. Special provisions for maladjusted and slow-learning pupils 

0. Adjustment and coaching teachers * 

b. Opportunity classes 

c. Ungraded classes 

d. Hospital classes for serious problem cases 

e. Special classes for students who have failed some required courses 

6. Guidance services which assist in orienting the student and in planning 
a program of work adjusted to his needs, interests, and potentialities 

a. School psychologists 

b. Visiting teachers and social workers 

c. Counselors and vocational-guidance experts 

d. Home-room teachers and advisory periods 

e. Medical services 

f. Clinicians to study behalior problems and cases ot serious retardatior 

Eltecuve materials ot instruction. The importance of an attractive, 
stimu ating environment as a factor in learning is commonly recognized, 
earning cannot proceed easily and successfully unless the materials of 
a“ractive, interesting, and well organized and unless their 
1 cu ty IS adjusted to the ability of the children. Because of wide varia- 
tions in t e mental capacity of the pupils, it is usually desirable to have 
books of different levels of difficulty at hand. There should also be a 
wi e \ariety of reference books and instructional materials. Standards 
x"" and XIV ^ selecting materials are fully discussed in Chapters IX, 

Materials for iiidividualizing instruction on skills. The most useful 
materials for individualization of instruction and for remedial work in 
addition to those that have been described are the following practice tests 
and workbooks: 
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Brueckner-Leu’is Diagnostic Tests and Practice Exercises in Reading (Philadel- 
phia, The John C. Winston Company, 1935) . 

Brueckner, Leo J., and others, New Curriculum Workbook in Arithmetic, 
Grades 3 to 8 (Philadelphia, John C. Winston Company, 1935). 

, Meaning and Practice m Aiiihmetic, Grades s to 8 (Philadelphia, John 

C. Winston Company, 1942) . 

Compass Remedial Cards in Aritlimetic (New York, Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany) . 

Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic (Vonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., World 
Book Company) . 

Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting (Yonkcrs-on-Hudson, N.Y,, 
World Book Company) . 

Courtis-Smith Picture Story Method in Reading (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
World Book Company) . 

The Winnetka Instructional hlaterials, in the several subjects: arithmetic, his 
lory, geography, spelling (Winnetka, 111., Winnetka Educational Press) . 

There are also numerous reading, spelling, language, and arithmetic 
workbooks which a wide-awake teacher can use to adapt instruction to 
individual differences. 

It shduld be emphasized that much wider use than at present should be 
made of the available types of instructional materials which make it 
possible to adapt instruction in the basic tool subjects to the differences 
in the rates at which cluldrcn learn. 

Necessary diagnostic and remedial materials. To enable die teacher to 
adjust instruction to the needs of the pupils, cumulative records of work 
in former grades such as have been described 'n Cliapter VI should be 
accessible. To aid hi the aiscovery of faults diagnostic tests should be 
available. The necessary remedial materials should also be provided. 
When they are lacking, the teacher must devise ihcm. Because of their 
value as incentives, methods of showing the pupils their progress from 
lime to time, such as grajjhs of tests results, progress cliarts, and similar 
devices should be used regularly. 

Guidance and counseling. In many secondary schools and higher insti- 
tutions of learning there is provided a systematic program of guidance 
and counseling. Guidance from the beginning was concerned cliielly 
with vocational choices of students. It was later extended to include 
educational guidance, that is, the selection of suitable courses in terms 
of ilic interests and future careers of the individual. More recently the 
concept of guidance has been broadened to. include what is now usually 
called “counseling,” which is concerncxl with the direction of all aspect** 
of learning, including personality development. Wrenn has dcfinetl 
counseling as follows; “ 

Ojunsding h a personal cljnamtc relationship lictwccn people uho approach 
a mutually ilcniicd piubUnn with muiu.)! consulcratum for each other (u the end 

« Ciiiilaiiee in iulucalioual Imiiluftans, TMrty-Sei'rnlh Yratbonk of tiie Nan'o/jal 
Society fur tlic Stud) of b.iucatiui> (Uluui>iuii;iun. UU I’ublic Sciujul I'ufjlidiio ^ Co., 
i.j5h). Van I, p. m. 
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that the younger, less mature, or more troubled of tlie two is aided to a self- 
determined resolution of his problem. 


From this point of view guidance is a function that pervades all aspects 
of the educational program, including curriculum, instruction, extra- 
curricular activities, administration, and community relations. Guidance 
leads to the focusing of attention on the learner, his needs and problems, 
rather than on the courses he is taking. It affects the administration of 
the school in such matters as flexibility of scheduling, attitude toward 
extra-curricular activities, regulations about attendance, discipline, and 
school-community relationships. The purpose of guidance is the optimum 
development of each individual in the light of his potentialities. 

The basis of effective guidance and counseling is information about all 
essential aspects of the learner's personality, that may help in the solution 
of any problem that may arise. The types of information include many of 
those that are useful in educational diagnosis, namely, data about his 
school history, his aptitudes and abilities, his home background and the 
community environment in which he lives, his goals, purposes, and in- 
terests, his social and emotional maturity and adjustment, his health, 
and his economic and financial status. 


^ The techniques used to secure information about tlie individual's \oca- 
tional preferences and aptitudes are similar to those used in studying his 
fi, achievements and in making educational diagnoses, except 

a t ley are focused primarily on matters related to choice of occupation. 
These procedures include first of all various kinds of tests, such as Intel- 
igence tests, achievement tests, personality tests, tests of vocational 
p 1 u e an skills, and guidance tests and inventories. One of the most 
interesting of the last of these is the Kefauver-Hand ^ series, useful in 

. gi^idance. Tlie battery includes six tests and two inven- 

tories, as follows: 


Hducational Cuiiliincc Test 
Health Guidance Test 
Recreational Guidance Test 
Social-Civic Guidance Test 
Vocational Guidance Test 
Student-Judginent Guidance Test 
Inventory of Student Plans 
Inventory of Student Self-Ratings 


=>« also used to secure essential 
VII includlns- ^ 'i diagnosis described in Chapter 

agencies of *e ' -ic, and protective 

inventories of inf "““I useful devices are rating scales, 

of information, tnlerreirvs, observation of behavior, reference 


tJem^nS ma„“5 a„d six tesu, 

N.Y., World Book Company, 1957)**”* ^ leoard (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
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to diaries, anecdotal records, questionnaires, and case histories. The 
advantages oE a well-kept system of cumulative records and personnel 
folders as a source oE information for guidance purposes is obvious. 

One of the most complete accounts of guidance in the modern school 
is the National Society for the Study of Education’s Thirty-Seventh Year- 
book, Guidance in Educational Institutions, to which reference has 
already been made. 

A schedule for evaluating a mental hygiene program. The basis of 
studying and improving the mental hygiene program of a school is sug- 
gested in the following schedule prepared by Fenton.* The evaluation 
should be undertaken as a group enterprise in which all persons con- 
cerned with the problem have the opportunity to participate. The- ratings 
while subjective and qualitative are likely to reveal to the staff tvhere 
the weaknesses in the program lie and to suggest the points at whicli 
improvements can be made. In a sense the items in the schedule constitute 
a series of suggestive standards. 


ScnF.DUI.E FOR THF. EVALUATION OF THE MENTAL HYCIENE PROGRAM 
OF AN Elementary School 

KEY FOR rating: A— ExccUeiU; B-Good; C— Fair; D— Poor; E— Very inadequate 
1. Does the organization and conduct of the sdiool contribute to the whole- 
some personality adjustment of teachers and pupils> 

a. To what degree are special efforts made to understand the needs of 
individual pupils through die emplo)Tneni of counselors and other 
guidance specialists who use: (i) tests of academic aptitude. (2) 
measurement of educational achievement, (3) study of social history, 
(^) personal interviews, (5) physical e.\aminations? 

b. How much is done by w-ay of remedial instruction in (1) reading, 
(2) arithmetic, (3) spcecli. (1) study skills. (5) other fields? 

c. Docs the healtli program stress preventive as well as therapeutic as- 
pects of pupil well-being? 

d. To vrhat degree arc happy, sponiaiicous, and constructive recreational 
experiences provided for all pupils? 

e. To what extent was the system of evaluation (1) developed through 
faculty participation, (2) understood by the faculty, and (3} under- 
stood and accepted by the pupils? 

/. Ill the promotion of pupils, to what c.xtcnt is dieir physical, emotional, 
and social status considered as well as their academic acliicvcincnt? 

g. Docs the special education program make adequate provision for (1) 
the sitpcrior, (2) the retarded, (3) die physically handicapped, and 
(}) the socially maladjusted? 

li. As for records; ( j ) How adequate are pupil records? (a) How freely 
arc they available for the use of tcadiers? 

I. How well is the sdiool c<{uippcd (1) to give iiulividual guidance? 
(s) to cinpluy the guidance conference to give teachers a better under- 
standing of (he pupils? 

• Noiiiun Fcniuii, .Vfrnfjl Hyj^ifne iu SehtH>l lUnftitf (Sianfonl L'niscitiij, Calif.. 

Man/orU Uuivenily I’jos. 1913), pp. 9 -»*- 
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2. Do the conditions under which the teachers work contribute to their oc- 
aipational adjustment and mental health? 

a. How pleasant, clean, and cheerful are the physical surroundings? 

b. To what extent do the community mores permit the teachers a reason- 
able amount of personal freedom? 

c. How adequate are tlie salaries of teachers with regard to personal s& 
curity and independence? 

d. To what extent do teachers feel that their job tenure is secure? 

e. Is there adequate provision for sick leave? 

/. Do the teachers have health insurance? 

g. To what extent does the teachers' lounge (1) provide reasonable quiet 
and privacy. (2) contain furniture and cooking equipment for teacher 
comfort? 

h. How adequate is the plan of teacher rating? 

i. How fairly is the distribution of extra duties handled? 

y. Can the teacher feel secure in adapting her methods to her own back- 
ground and ability? 

3. Does the community accept its responsibilities for the mental hygiene of 

teadiers? 

a. How well are the teachers w-elcomed into the community life? 

b. How far does the teaching profession enjoy prestige comparable to 
that of other professions? 

c. Arc the demands upon teachers’ time and effort, in addition to pro- 
fessional duties, reasonable? 

d. How well arc die teacirers’ efforts at self-improvement appreciated and 

rewarded? ^ ^ 


•I- 


5 - 


e, How much does the administration encourage teachers' recreational 
enjoyment? 

f. Does the teacher have a sense of belonging and of contributing to the 
community? 

Does the mental hygiene of the school reflect itself in the mental hygiene 
of die parents? 

a. To what extent do parents in general have a sympathetic knowledge 
and understanding of what is going on at school? 

• o parents understand and accept the system of pupil evaluation? 
c. t re parent-study classes planned (t) to interest the parents in the work 
of die sdiool? (2) to instruct them in child psychology? 

ow advanced are the plans to Iiave parents spend time at school ob- 
sen mg the program? 

e. How mucli docs the Parcnt-Tcachcr Association enter into the life of 


/. How cxlcnsive are ihc opponuniUes other than the Parent-Teacher 
Association olfcred for parental participation in school life? 

tcadicrs friendly and hospitable in their relation- 
ships with parents? ^ 

I' ?•!; ??? i" raental h)sicne broatlcr than the school itself? 

■ ‘pccialhtsTn'X clm™i4j‘°°‘ 

!hrratn.tS‘ty?'' tamilyrrellare agencies in 

mhe school imolsctl in tile aftcr-sdiool recreational ami 

Ollier iiclfare program, of Uie diiltlrcn? 

' !hcTouts‘?°'’ otganiralion. 
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The use of the schedule should make it clear that mental hygiene 
is not something new and unfamiliar but a vital and significant force that 
operates in any well-conducted school. This factor is receiving ever in- 
creasing attention. 

Records essential for effective guidance. The purpose of school records 
should be to aid the staff to understand individuals so that effective 
guidance can be given. A well-devised set of records requires the setting 
up of educational objectives and provides for the gathering of informa- 
tion which enables the staff to determine the extent to which they are 
being achieved. Records should contain as complete and reliable informa- 
tion as possible on the basis of which reports of pupil progress and 
development can be made to the home, so that school and home can deal 
cooperatively and consistently with the individual. The records should 
at all times be available to the staff. Records should give evidence regard- 
ing a pupil’s readiness for succeeding educational experiences. Trans- 
ferable records assure continuity of guidance. The following statement 
from the volume by Smith and Tyler sets up a series of criteria to be 
used as the basis of evaluating any system of records: “ 

1. Any form devised should be based on the objectives of teachers and 
schools so that by its use a continuing study of a pupil will throw light 
on his successive stages of development in powers or characteristics be- 
lieved to be important. 

2. The forms dealing with personal characteristics should be descriptive 
rather than of the nature of a scale. Therefore “marks” of any kind, or 
placement, as on a straight line representing a scale from highest to 
lowest, should not be used. 

3. Every effort should be made to reach agreement about the meaning of 
trait names used, and to make their significance in terms of the behavior 
of a pupil understood by those reading the record. 

4. Wherever possible a diaracterization of a person should be by description 
of typical behavior ratlier than by a word or phrase that could liave 
widely different meanings to different people. 

5. The forms should be flexible enough to allow choice of headings under 
which studies of pupils can be made, thus allon'ing a school, department, 
or teaclier to use the objectives considered important in the particular 
situation, or for the particular pupil. 

6. Characteristics studied should be sudi tliat teachers will be likely to 
ha\e opportunities to observe behavior tliat gives evidence about them. 
It is not expected, however, tliat all teachers will have evidence about all 
characteristics. 

7. Forms should be so devised and related that any school will be likely 
to be able to use them without an ovenvhelming addition to the work of 
the leadiers or secretaries. 

8. Characteristics studied sliouJd be regarded not as independent entities 
but raihqr as facets of behavior shown by a living human being in his 
relations with his environment. 

0 Eugene R. Smith, Ralph T)lcr and the Evaluation Staff, Appraising and Record- 
ing Student Frogrefs (New York. Harper it Hnilhw, pp. 167-168. 
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SECTION a 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND PUPIL PROGRESS 


Changes in educational policy and administrative reorganization to 
improve learning conditions. It is interesting to know the kinds of 
practices field workers believe would be helpful in improving the learning 
situation. A large number of superintendents were asked to answer the 
question: “To reduce pupil failure, what (from your experience) are the 
six best means which involve a change in educational policy and ad- 
ministrative reorganization— for example, homogeneous grouping and 
differentiation of courses of study.” The term failure was used broadly 
to include the different sorts of learning difficulties. The twenty-five 
changes mentioned most frequently by the 555 superintendents of schools 
are given below. Some of these changes have been evaluated in the 
previous discussion. They are arranged in order of frequency of mention, 
and the number of times each item was mentioned is given at the right 
of the item. In all, forty-nine changes were listed in the original report. 


Means for Reducing Pupil Failure through Chances !'■ F-ducational 
Policy and Aominisirative Reorganization 
(Reported by 555 Superintendents of Schools) 

‘ ®f8®nizing homogeneous grouping , 243 

to ability (the’ baseVorciVsdfica'tion 
wHiiwSu ® intelligence), with flexible regulations 

justified transfer when achievement or lack of achievement 

presen courses of study whicli more nearly meet 

andmSmur. • ‘“'“P'"'* *i'dr=n. Minimum 

hel^nterisT ‘^'“Samzattou ot material to p’rovidl greater in- 
i- Applying rational promotional practices 

durg^th^m™',;;”^” raT P--e'chnd'a;-any';r„;e 

he is ready: promote child k”- development shows that 

keep ead/p^lToTnfS individually: 

hurdle for all; develop policv of establish a common 

a means for stimulation fo bSter S' bur "failure- is not 

1- Providing special classes ^ result of poor adaptation 

or 'low iq: bad;w;;d '' 

overage; maladjusted; with fSn°hIn*’' 

iicular subject; and with a sner' f difficulty; weak in a par- 

5. Employing' belter ta^era ^ 

Selection of higher-pn^ cred tca’dieU 

. arc more experienced and 

•itfyng Fact! / ' 1 If j 

' * Faucatioti, op. cit., pp. 6i-6j. 
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better trained, and through in-service training keeping them up to a 
high grade of efficiency 

6. Using standardized tests 80 

A definite testing program, including mental tests, accomplishment 
tests, diagnostic tests, and prognostic tests 

7. Adapting the schools to meet individual needs of pupils 78 


Provision for individual differences, including individual attention 
and in some cases individual instruction 

8. Reducing size of classes 7^ 

Smaller classes wth provision for individual contacts between pupil 
and teacher 

One superintendent of schools suggested increasing the number of 
pupils per teacher in some subjects and reducing the number in other 
subjects; another suggested smaller groups in beginning first grade: 
another, smaller classes for those of limited ability; and many asked 
for a general reduction in pupil-teacher load 
g. Developing a consistent program of dn'Id guidance or counseling .... 58 

An adequate plan of school counseling— educational, health, social, and 
vocational guidance— in both the junior and senior high schools under 
the direction in each building of one or more specially trained school 


counselors 

10. Providing helping or coaching teacher 53 

Assignment of extra teachers to each school to instruct slow children 
individually or in groups; special teachers well trained and fitted 
temperamentally 

11. Providing an accurate supervisory program 49 


Definite intelligent supeivision, which improves teachers in service, 
encourages study of pupils, and results in creative teaching; more 
unified supervision, including research, diagnosis, and follow-up 
12. Securing better motivation through project teaching, enriched ma- 


terials, and pupil activity programs 46 

13. Carrying out a vigorous health program 42 


Health program designed to discover and remedy, as far as possible, 
physical conditions ivhich interfere with school progress— better phys- 
ical environment, health service which will exclude pupils with con- 
tagious diseases including colds, physical examination of all pupils, 
corrective physical training, and health courses designed to develop 


good health habits and proper attitudes and ideals toward health 

14. Providing belter equipment 34 

Buildings, equipment, and materials of instruction suitable to pro- 
gram studies and varied needs of pupils, adequate library and labora- 
tory facilities, and teaching aids 

15. Introducing departmental instruction 28 

Some superintendents of schools urged Uiat departmental work be in- 
troduced as low as tlie third grade, otliers that it be introduced in 
grades 4-6, and some did not want it until tiic sixth grade or above 

iG. Administering a well-balanced program of extracurriculum activities. . 28 

Increase pupil’s interests through music, art, dramatics, and athletics; 
provide adequate supen-ision of extracurriculum activities 

17. Organizing the schools on supervised study plan a6 

18. Establishing closer contacts witli parents 2 1 

ig. Introducing new methods of organization and tcacliing 21 

30. Employing visiting teachers • 
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physicalJy ]iandicapped or otherwise not up to par because ot bad teeth, 
poor vision, and the like. Clinical facilities and specialists in remedial 
instruction to aid in the diagnosis and treatment of severe learning diffi- 
culties should also be available. In small places the superintendent or 
some teaclier with special training can often give teachers the needed 
help. 

Readiness lor learning.^^ In the lower grades it is especially important 
that the readiness of young children for the study of such areas as 
reading and arithmetic be determined before instruction is begun. There 
is good reason for believing that considerable, difficulty can be averted 
by adapting methods and materials of instruction to the mental, physical, 
ctiucational, and social maturity of the children, ivhen the time comes 
that there is some value to the activity. 

Betts points out that the teaching of reading to beginners would be a 
less complex task if every child could meet these requirements: 

1. Immediate needs that require satisfactiort through reading 

8. Sufficient pre-reading experiences to whet the reading appetite and to be 
aware of the significance of visual symbols 

3. A social adjustment sufficiently adequate to cope with give-and-take 
situations in the average classroom 

4. A chronological age whidi would have made possible a general develop- 
ment of die organism sufficient to cope witli reading activities 

5. An interest in and good attitudes toward reading 

6. A level of mental maturity that would insure a reasonably rapid rale ot 
learning 

7. A background of informauon pertinent to that which he is to read 

8. Language facility adequate to deal with direct and vicarious, or second- 
hand, experience 

g. Ability to relate ideas accurately and rapidly 

JO. A memory span that would insure competency in following directions 
and in relating experience pertinent to that whidi is being read 

11, Ability to hear sounds sufficiently well for normal communication 

12. Ability to make auditory discriminations sufficiently svell to acquire plionic 
icdiniqucs for word recognition 

1^. A le\el of %isual efficiency suffident to pennit the rapid development of 
specific visual skills required in reading 

ij. Ability to make visual discriminations suffidcntly well to acquire rcasrin- 
abiy rapid control oicr sight word and visual ana])sis techniques 

15. Ability to perceive differences in color so iJjat sudi words as “red” ami 
''blue ' represent phenomena within his experience and so that experi- 
ences gained from reading may be applied in wurkliook and an activities 

it). .Motor control sufficiently developed to pennit efficient c)c movements, 
to facilitate the handling of l>ooks. and to nuke possible participation in 
construction and pliysicat activities 

J>E. A. bettv. '’Factors in Rradinevs lor Rcadiitg,** Kiiuctitwriat .IthriinhlraU'on aii>l 
\u(/rtviuon, Vol. sy (April, lyjj). pp. lyy-ajo. 

Aithur I. Cates, “Tbc Xctoury Atciiul .\ge for Kcacfiog,” Elemctilary 

Jounitil, Vol. 37 (March, lyj?). pp. IW-ioy. 

l.co J. lUucckncr. "The Development ot Kcailiiicss Tests in Atithmciic.** Jouitml vf 
Krscaif/i, Vol. 31 (,Xcpicm 1 >cr. lypi). pp. ij ai. 
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21. Lengthening the school day or tlie school year ly 

A longer school day which permits the inclusion of many worthwhile 


and interesting activities; a school day long enough to complete all 
work in classrooms, thus eliminating home work; longer school term 

22. Admitting pupils to the first grade only when they are mature enough 

to do first-grade work t8 

Admission to first grade only to those apparently ready to progress, 
regardless of age, but with sub-primary provisions for those not ready 

23. Setting up definite educational aims 17 


While some superintendents of schools aigued for a clear-cut defini- 
tion of objectives expressed in measurable terms, others urged that 
there be less concern over mastery of skills and techniques and more 
emphasis put on attitudes and ideals in learning 

24. Revising marking system ' 17 

Insistence that teachers have a clear notion of what rating or marking 
really means; marking and report system tvhidi emphasizes citizen- 
ship qualities; requiring different standards of pupils of different levels 

of ability— several superintendents of schools eliminate grades on re- 
port cards, giving instead a statement as to wliether or not the pupil’s 
work is satisfactory, i.e., whether he is doing his best 

25. Improving faculty meetings and faculty rel.ationships i? 

ess formalism in faculty relationships— securing tlic understanding 
and cooperation of teachers through committee work and study of 
common problems; r^ular teachers’ meetings for organized study ot 
rnte! * prevention of pupil failures, and discussion of individual 


The administrative organiialion ot the pupil population for in- 
s ruction, ertain principles of a more or less administrative character 
basic to all good instruction and must be taken into consideration in 
organizing the educational program.'* 

W'"/ of pupils.>< The first essential to good teaching is a 
^ “bs'dered plan for grouping the pupils. The pupils in a grade 
, ^ ''cation.rl level may be .divided into classes, on various bases, 

tlivifle.t nr ability, and the classes then further sub- 

aDtitiiitp'«"n’ “bcording to their needs, their interests, and special 

cLnved ’ "'“'■re of the work. These groups should be 

shouW , ' ■nay warrant it. The primary consideration 

S a vaitbS' '“dividual children, as established 

cL« far “n “‘^‘■ivven'ent, interests, and intelligence. Special 
unable fa nTofi?, ’' t"’'" children who are 

provtomTou raUo berJrbtT T 

be made by health services for children who are 

study of Edueftion Tbl 2 inVOT'’!ll^p^bv'“/ Society for the 
detolcd to the discuision of the probim nf'“ ■'"blishing Co., 1936), Part I, 1' 

considering social grouping as pHI s ' B'^ap'ug. It emphasizes the importance of 
basis. ° grouping on an intellectual or acliievemcnt 

12 For a compact detailed discussinii ..f .i,- 
Introdiiclion to Education (Nfw * general problem see W. H. Burton. 

Ch. 21. ' Applcton-Century Company. Inc., 
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groups, such as the Detroit XY2 Plan; new kinds of individualized 
instructional materials are being constructed. 

Ability grouping. In order to secure more homogeneous grouping ol 
pupils many schools have used plans o£ ability grouping; that is, dividing 
children into classes according to their mental ability. Research has re- 
vealed the fact, however, that homogeneous grouping on this basis is 
actually not achieved. Even under the most careful and scientific group- 
ings, there are found large differences in pupil achievement which must 
be provided for in teaching. 

In many quarters the social desirability and the educational eflective- 
ness of ability grouping have been seriously questioned. The discussion 
has been well summarized by Miller and Otto who say: 

None of the studies has attempted to measure any outcomes except pure 
acliievement. It may be that the social and psydiological advantages coming out 
of homogeneous classification will justify the practice, even though there is no 
significant difference in achievement. 

If one were to make a final summary statement about the studies of ability 
grouping, one would have to say that, so far as achievement is concerned, there 
is no cle,ar-cut evidence that homogeneous grouping is eitlter advantageous or 
disadvantageous. Tlie studies seem to indicate that homogeneous classification 
may be effective if accompanied by proper adaptation in methods and materials- 

A flexible plan of grouping pupils. Hildreth has described as follows 
a plan of pupil classification that has been in use for several years in a 
progressive school system, enrolling about four thousand ciiildren of an 
unsclccted Americati population: 

The classification scltcmc employed in the elementary school is similar in 
some respects to die usii.af threc-track plan. Exccpdonally gifted or (reficieni 
pupils are placed in separate groups. The selection of these pupils is made on 
the basis of combined educational and intcIHgcncc tests and opinion based on 
general observation. At suitable intervals surveys of intelligence and adiicvcrncnt 
of titc entire pupil population arc conducted, after whidi pupils ranking in the 
lowest and the highest ten per cent of the population arc reexamined with in- 
dividual intelligence tests. From among Uicsc pupils the candidates for special 
groups of superior and defidciu pupils arc selected. For these groups classes 
arc provided in cacii clcmcniary-sdtool building. Transfer to such groups docs 
not take place until adequate study of cadi child has been made and die parents 
have been intcr\-icircd. 

All the rest of die clcmcntary-sdioo! population remain in regular clavses. 
Pupils in spcdal groups may progress mote rapidly or more slowly than pupils 
in regular classes. The actu.rl rate of progress s-arics with the p.ir{icular group, 
nnd adjustments of the curriculum arc made in slew* of the needs of cadi grouj). 
Pupils in regular classes may be further dassified on the basis of general ability 
to progress, if there arc enough pupils in any one class to justify die organization 
of mote than one group. 

S. .Miller ami Jlciu) ]. 0»o. “Aiiajy»i* of E\j)ctiincnial Simlics hi Hotmt- 
l^iu-oiis Cioupiiig,’* Journal of Htlutalional lleuarth, Vol. ai (Fehnury, iy5u). pp- 

»*Gciumlc n. llilthriii, Sen-Urt /or iVu/Wemi (yoiiVci» on- 

Ituilwu, .S.V.. WoiU lUiuL Cn.. iMy*)* PP- 
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17. An integrated nertous system free from defects that would interfere with 
learning, sticli as speech disorders, confused dominance, arid word blind- 
ness 

18. A general health status that promotes a feeling of well-being and an at- 
titude of approach to, rather than withdrawal from, w’orth-while learning 
activities 

Burton points out that “readiness is the pedagogical counterpart, so 
to speak, of maturation, but includes social and intellectual maturity as 
well." He points out that this important principle is often and easily 
misinterpreted. He says: 

Wc are led to think of "readiness” as a definite locus or condition. This leads 
to three subsidiary errors: (a) neglect of the genetic development of any power, 
skill, or understanding; (b) wailing for a given condition of readiness to appear 
of itself; (c) assuming without investigation that readiness must be present. 

In regard to (a) we know that growth is a steady, on-going process. The 
designation of any gi\cn point in the developmental sequence as readiness for 
the given learning must be largely arbitrary. Tiie (b) type of error may cause 
teachers to overlook the value of stimulation, opportunity, and try-out, thus 
unduly delaying a given learning. The (c) error may result in too early 
simulation and forcing because readiness is deemed to have been attained. 
Tins results in frustration and in formal attempts to bring on or induce readi- 


Beardless of differences of interpretation, a very important point is involved, 
n.anicly, when to introduce certain learning experiences. The problem is one ol 
balance or pacing. The only way we can tell whether a state of readiness has 
been achieved is to give learners the opportunity to learn and then to watch 
'Slut happens. The concept of a series of readinesses is probably safer than the 
concept o a fixed locus for readiness. Guided by the learner's reactions we can 
adjust to readiness or-i£ U is preferred-to growth. 


Earlier bases of grouping. For many years various administrative plans 
have been used to group children. Some schemes, such as the Batavia 
system and the Santa Barbara Plan, were designed to assist the slow 
pupil so that he could complete the work of a grade in the same length of 
lime as the normal pupiU. Other plans, sudi as the Cambridge Plan. 

ic t. ouis 1 Ian, double- and multiple-track plans, such as the Portland 
slo^w' more able pupils to advance at a faster rate tlian die 


, of '>>e availability oE data based on standard 

given to new forms of organization wliicli 
i„ • “to- ’’“‘’I ''■* "'™ rate. Often plans such as that 

in skill provided for completely individualized instruction 

I'npils are being grouped on the basis of their mental ability; new 
plans are being devised for adapting the ctttriculum to tliesc ability 
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wc find that the variability of lire inMiuciional groups tviih reference 
to specific achievement scores is reduced only by approximately 20 per 
cent. 

4. ^Vhen pupils in the lower 5 to 10 per cent of classes are failed because of 
low adiievement they do not necessarily become better adjusted educa- 
tionally or socially in the retarded position. The available evidence indi- 
cates that on the average they achieve as much, if not more, by being 
given regular promotion. The all-important factor seems to be not 
whether they are promoted or failed but whether their needs are met, 
wherever they are placed. 

5. The variability of instructional groups with reference to limited goals 
set largely in terms of material to be memorized may be reduced by a 
driving type of teaching procedure. Such limited goals tend to cultivate 
the memory rather than the higher mental processes; they are usually too 
advanced for die slotv-learning pupils and too simple for the fast-learning 
pupils. When unlimited goals are set in terms of understandings, skills, 
and abilities tliat each pupil can adiieve in situations challenging him 
to do his best, the variability of the group tends to increase after a period 
of instruction. The better the teaching, the greater the increase in 
variability. 

6. Probably the best bases for grouping children are dironological age, phys- 
ical development, and social development. The idea that grade le>els 
indicate rather definite stages of achievement should be abandoned, for 
in reality they represent very broad, overlapping bands of adiievement. 

The influence o£ promotion policies on pupil growth and progress. 
Promotion policies vary widely in the schools of this country. A recent 
survey of non-promotion of pupils in 49 selected elementary schools in 
the state of New York showed, for example, that the percentage of non- 
promotion for the systems varied from 1.8 per cent to 21 per cent, with a 
median for all schools of 8.5 per cent. The variation was much greater 
for individual grades, ranging for instance in grade 4 from a school with 
no failures at all to another school with 54 per cent failure at tliis grade 
level. These differences are typical for the country as a tvhole. The effects 
of non-promotion on pupil progress are reflected by the amount of re- 
tardation. Ayer^^ reported in 1934 that of a group of 12,000 Texas 
elementary-school pupils 56 per cent had not made normal progress. 
Similar evidence of a high rate of retardation is given in practically 
every school survey that has been published in recent years. The trend, 
however, is in the direction of a reduction in the amount of retardation. 

The arguments that have been most frequently advanced for non- 
promotion are the following; 

1. Repeating the work of a given grade will assure mastery of the subject- 
matter taught at that grade level. 

2, Non-promotion will result in tlie formation of a group of pupils at the 

la Leo J. Brueckner. The C/mnging Elementary School (New York, Inor Publishing 
Company, 1939). 

laF. C. A)er, "The Progress of Pupils in the Schools of Texas— 1932-33.” Bulletin 
of the Section of SuperinteiidenU (Austin, Tex., Texas Sute Teachers Association, 
»933)- 36 PP- 
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Pupils who have reached their thirteenth birthday without graduating from 
the sixth grade are sent to an opportunity high school which is centrally located. 
Here the children are classified largely on die basis of mental ability. A few 
pupils are found in this group rvho are retarded solely because of illness or 
frequent transfer, but not because of mental retardation. Such pupils are pre- 
pared as quickly as possible for the regular junior high school. The majority of 
pupils in the opportunity high school remain there until they reach the age 
for leaving sdiool. In this school much more opportunity is provided for in- 
dustrial and household arts on elementary levels and for concrete experience 
than is provided in tite elementary schools or in the regular high school. 

In this scheme of classification no hard and fast rules are adhered to. The 
scheme is entirely flexible at every point, allowing for changes and adjustments 
as the need arises. Results from a particular test are not used as the only basis 
lor grade placement or classification. Additional details in the classification and 
educational prosision for subnormal pupils in this school system are described 
by Riechel. 

The success of this scheme has been proved by the retention of a larger 
.lumber of overage pupils in school for a longer period of time than under 
systems used prc\iousl), and, in the opinion of die principal, by the better 
preparation of these pupils for life. Tlie number of retarded children in regular 
classes has been greatly reduced. This classification scheme has also proved a 
time saver for the especially talented pupils. It has provided for greater homo- 
genciiy of pupil capacity in the regular classrooms. In this sclieme fewer pupils 
fatl of promotion than is ordinarily the case. Beginning pupils who are found 
to be mentally retarded are not required to struggle with reading and arithmetic 
before iUe\ are ready for such work. 

I he possibilities of individual instruction are not overlooked in such a 
scheme. In the jiast, many plans of individual instruction have been put into 
operation with little success. Such efforts have become more successful with the 

eveopment o ti.o project method, the invention of self-checking devices and 
I ri materia s, .ind the possibility of defining goals in terms of standardized 
test scores. ° ° 


TIic feasibility of homogeneous grouping. As a result of an experi- 
mclua study of various methods of grouping children and related pro- 
monon policies, Cook drew up the following series of statements pbout 
actois uniting attempts to use homogeneous groups for instructional 


wf'r*' 1^'-^ '^rious abilities required for school are measured in age units, 
SIX to ten years at the sixth-grade level, with 
- Wh differences below. 

Icarnlntr'^ ^ ‘ciiipi to reduce the ranges of abilities by retarding slow- 
nrorxirflnn*^^' *1 accelerating fast-learning pupils, we increase tlie 

Li£Icmcn° ue ti" **‘'‘’*'* 'r 

cioum •>,! 1’ I ^ decrease the range of abilities in instructional 

same uinim learners who are relatively young in the 

well ^cducaiLn^proWcmJ^^^^ 

^ cruunin-f ranges of abilities through homogeneous 

S 1 „ o 1 ihe basis of imclligcno! or general adiicvemcnt lest scores 

Sdiool (.Mi.mcapob'’ 
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to show sympatlietic understanding, and to give individual heJp during 
class periods and in personal conferences 
3. Grouping according to ability, providing differentiated courses of 


study, and applying teaching methods suitable to each ability level. . 199 

.j. Keeping work within tlie grasp of the pupil 175 


Study individual needs and then formulate units of instruction in the 
light of them; give pupils of low ability simple assignments; develop 
units of work that Avill tax tlic powers of superior pupils— reorganize 
die course of study 

5. Learning about pupil’s home conditions and securing cooperation of 

parents 170 

Visit parents of absentees and of childeru whose work is unsatisfactory; 
have knowledge of pupil’s home and an understanding of home diffi- 
culties and personal ambitions; liold conferences with parents after 
special reports are made to them; strive to secure a fine cooperation 
witii the home in developing a satisfactory attitude on the part of the 
cliild 

(}. Diagnosing reading difficulties of individual pupils and giving re- 
medial treatment ' . . . 157 

Improving reading ability of every pupil beginning in the first grade; 
encouraging good reading habiu; reading will) attention to details: 
training pupils to comprehend what they read; putting more emphasis 
on rapid silent reading; providing more easy reading tliat the child 
may give his attention to the content and meaning of tiie story, rather 
than to the words, and thus fonn the habit of thinking while he reads; 
introducing wide range of recrcatory reading to arouse new interests; 
and securing careful attention to and feeling of responsibility for 
vocabulary building in content subjects 

p. Creating an esprit de corps ... ... 153 

Maintaining high morale; developing entltusiasm for subject by 
teaclier; arouse sufficient interest in each subject to cany tlie pupil 
over die necessary mechanics of the subject; encouraging close concen- 
tration through securing die interest and cKort of the diild in suc- 
cessfully completing the work required; judicious use of praise rather 
than reprimand; sufficient freedom in work to satisfy the interests of 
children and to use those interests to motivate die sdiool activities; 
capitalize success in certain lines as a motive for achievement of attain- 
able immediate goals in others; and appeal to pride and ambition of 
pupil 

8 . Improving teaching methods .. iiy 

Give more thought to die preparation of the daily lesson plan; make 
liberal use of teadiing plans and devices; vary method of attack; use 
project method; dei’elop socialized lecitanion; create a problem situa- 
tion as a technique of lesson assignment; use laboratory type of class 
procedure; differentiate methods for slow pupils; and adjust manner 

of dvinking to the diought capadty of die diild 

9. Providing diorough, purposeful, and motivated drill for accuracy .... 106 

See diat die class and die individual student have drill exercises suited 

to their needs: give more time and attention to a few subjects; drill 
for thought-getting; teadi all subjects widi the idea of mastery of 
minimum requirements in mind 

10. Teaching pupils how to study and Iiosz to organize dicir work .... 96 

Dc\clop good study habits; teadi children what mastery means dirough 
right study habits in school: dcselop general aids for studying and 
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next grade level that is more homogeneous in ability and level ot at- 
tainment, and hence problems of instruction will be reduced in so far as 
adapting the work to individual differences is concerned. 

3. The threat of non-promotion will cause the pupil to make a greater effort 
to learn and thus assure a higher level of attainment. 

The fallacy of these assumptions has been established by a number of 
important experimental studies. After an analysis of the results of these 
investigations, Saunders drew the following conclusions which sum- 
marize very effectively modern views on the undesirability of a policy of 
non-promotion of the traditional kind: 2® 

1. Non-promotion of pupils in order to assure mastery of subject-matter is 
not a justifiable procedure. Many children who are not promoted learn 
less than they would have learned had they been advanced to the next 
grade. 

2. Non-promotion does not result in homogeneity of achievement within a 
grade. 

3. Non-promotion cannot be justified In terms of discipline administered 
to the child or to his parents. 

4. Non-promotion usually intensifies emotional instability of children. 

5. Non-promotion because of inadequate mentality, insufficient attendance, 
imperfect health, or lack of emotional subility is not based on valid 
causes or reasons. 

6. Non-promotion is an admission of inefficient teaching, inappropriate ad- 
ministrative practices, and inadequate educational planning. 

7. Nompromoiion has no place in a school in which diildren are properly 
motivated and work to tlie level of their individual capacities. 

^re.im that can be used by teachers to reduce pupil failure. The same 
group of superintendents referred to on page 518 was asked to answer 
t c question. To reduce pupil failure, what (from your experience) arc 
the SIX best means which ordinarily He within the reach of the classroom 
example, diagnosing reading difficulties of individual pu- 
pi s. le twenty-five means- mentioned most frequently by the 555 

penntcndenis of schools are given below. They are arranged in order 
. of mention and the number of times each was mentioned is 

siuir^^i^* ^‘Sht. In all, fifty means were listed in the report of the 


Means by Which Teachers May Reduce Pupil Failure 
(Reported by 555 superintendents of schools) 

*' “"■* ‘’■'■Snos','': <C 5 K followed up by special help 

in each subjee 1°'. . ‘‘‘^‘•a'ndes and diagnose pupil dimculties 

■*' Tca*crs"sufr,‘'““' P“P‘' ""ds and ’interest's’ 3 «' 

Teachers sutricently interested to learn to know pupils as individuals, 

Vo’ik^'llurau^'rf'nin'l'^T'''°''T failnr. /or O,. Elementary School Pupil (New 
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An analysis o£ the detailed suggestions in the list given above should 
make evident the many different points of view from which the super- 
visor can assist the teacher to attack the task of eliminating factors in the 
instructional situation that may be causing learning difficulty for the 
pupils. 

Reducing the amount of retardation. Caswell 22 has pointed out that 
the evidence as to the value of non-promotion as an educational policy 
is almost wholly unfavorable but that the practice still exists to what 
many regard as an alarming extent. In some schools an attempt has been 
made to eliminate the practice by executive order directing that non- 
promotion be reduced to a nunimtim. Such a procedure obviously does 
not solve the problem. Unless necessary adjustments are made the pupil 
is in the situation of being continually faced with work which is more 
and more beyond lus ability. A much more effective plan for solving the 
problem is for the entire staff to undertake a cooperative study of the 
issues involved and then to map out a program to achieve the desired 
end. The goal should be the working out of a plan for providing adequate 
educational opportunities for all of the pupils, a plan adapted to their 
needs and maturity and adjusted to their level of ability. If this is 
done, the teachers and others concerned will become familiar with all 
phases of the problem of non-promotion and with the difficulties of solv- 
ing it, and they will understand the reasons for the steps that are pro- 
posed or taken as the result of group action in the formulation of which 
they have had an active part. A list of possible procedures is given 
below. 

The steps to be taken to reduce the amount of non-promotion in our 
schools necessitate many adjustments of educational practices. Special 
consideration should be given to methods of adapting instruction to in> 
dividual differences which will be great whatever the plan of promotion 
may be that is adopted. These include such items as: 

1. More effective readiness programs to prepare the pupils for ne%v work 

2. The utilization of instructional procedures %vhich provide adequately for 
differences in the rates at which pupils learn 

3. The adapt.ation of the difficulty of instructional materials to differences 
in the ability of the pupils so that all may be successful 

4. Effective guidance procedures which enable the teacher to study the 
growth of the student and to make any iietxssary adjustments 

5. A well-graded curriculum in which adequate provision is made for tlu 
wide range of interests and ability of the pupils, including a well-rounded 
program of co-curricular activiues 

Cook has made a valuable series of suggestions as to the steps the ele- 
mentary school ran take to meet the situation growing out of the great 
variability within instructional groups, whatever the basis of grouping 

?2H. L. Casivell. Educalion hi the Elementary School {"Sew York, vYrncrican Book 
Company, 1912). Ch. 11. 
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methods of attack which apply to particular subjects such as spelling, 
social studies, and geometry; supervised study— make recitation a help- 
ing period instead of a hearing period 

n. Improving health of children 

Have licaltli inspection cacli morning; refer cases of illness to doctor 
or nurse; sec tliat pltvsical handicaps are diagnosed and corrected; 
emphasize necessity of health habits; give attention to physical comfort 
in classiooms— adjustable seals, proper lighting, correct temperature, 
and fresh air 

:2. Giving individual instruction 

Individual instruction particularly in tool subjects; and, according 
to one superintendent of scliools. "At determined points of difficulty, 
keeping a record of these points encountered, and laying special em- 
phasis on tlicm during the following year” 

13. Securing better school attendance 

Make elfort to reduce absence; careful check up of all pupil absences; 
parents promptly notified of cliild’s absence; more attention to pupil’s 
work after absence 


i.j. 

la- 

id. 

‘ 7 - 

18. 

19- 

20. 

31. 

23 - 

2 |- 


Improving one’s professional training while in service 

Through summer-school attendance, extension courses, and professional 
reading, secure better professional equipment 

Apply flexible promotion standards 

Develop .1 democratic promotion scheme, for example: Base promo- 
Hon on pupil's attainment as compared with his ability; provide extra 
promotion for superior pupils, but less stress on arbitrary grade stand- 
ards and inoie stress on individual growth 

\rr.inging pcrio<l5 fr.r special help for pupils 

Having pupils keep their individual records of achievement 

Iiuhvidual and class gr.iphs of achievement kept by pupils under 
superv ision of tcacheis serve as a means of encouragement and stimulus 

\\orkmg for a definite aim— specific objectives 

More dclimtc objectives on the part of both teaclier and pupils; def- 
inite standards of attainment should be set up. so that pupils may 
rcMlizc the full years requirements (One superintendent of schools 
recommends laity, weekly, and moiiUily objectives.) 

in making lesson assignments clear 

irovu iiig a v^orking atmosplicrc in die classroom-diis will include 
n- '• ling equipment, supplies, and supplementary reading .. 

■>1.11,, g ..Tgc i,uo ....all groups T... 

necessary, .l.crc can be s..iallcr groups arranged 


l’r.)Mili,,g rrinil g.iUlanic lor pupils 

direction in dioicc of subject-matter 

pupil P«'iicipa‘i''.i,T‘.'“!^. ■”"8™"’ “^■•'nging for grealcr 

•**^^**'**^^ interest is in Uctcloping pupil a 

abiliucs, ta, bet .ban in leathing subjects 1 n P 1 

«b!!lat,-“',c‘‘p.‘,!;wrj"'.'r”‘:^ 

Giving immediate niicmiuii to low grades .!!.!!!!!! ! !!!!!!!. 

1... at time when best results for improvcincni can 


be btuughi alxnu: dtccking on a 
|>cnod ami not waiting tmul the 


e vviicii ocsi results for improvcincnt can 
on all failures at the end of cacli rc|Kirl 


end of the term 


9 > 

84 

5« 

4 « 

3a 

3 > 

27 

2ti 

23 

2C 

20 

20 

18 

>5 
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one area. The peculiar combination or pattern of an individual’s traits 
is much more important than strengths and U'eaknesses in specific traits. 
Since tire pattern of traits of an individual is unique, the school should 
be a testing ground upon rvhich the individual with his pattern of traits 
is brought to grips with complex tasks set by the culture in order to 
deteimine what the individual can do. 

8. Grouping within the class by the teacher upon a wide range of bases is 
one of the most essential procedures in meeting pupil’s needs. In the 
primary division from three to five groups wiUrin each grade is common, 
with tire pupils grouped differently in each subject-matter or skill area. 
Because tlie range of individual differences increases in the upper grade 
one might assume tliat more sub-groups are required on these levels. This, 
however, is not necessary because the books and materials used in the 
upper grades are more flexible and can be adjusted to a wider band of 
abilities dian can be done with primary-grade materials. 

An authoritative discussion of grouping available. The issues relative 
to the problems of grouping children for instructional purposes were 
discussed in detail in The Grouping of Pupils, Part I of the Thirty-Fifth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. The reader 
is referred to this book for further information on problem^, of grouping. 
The periodical literature contains current accounts. 

Non-promotion at upper grade levels. The adoption of a program of 
uninterrupted continuity at the level of the elementary school has impor- 
tant implications at the level of the junior high school. There are those 
in o.ur secondary scliools who maintain iliat no pupil should be admitted 
to the junior high school until he demonstrates the mental ability and 
the degree of control of the basic intellectual tools of reading, language, 
and arithmetic required to pursue successfully the program of studies 
provided at that level. They maintain that pupils who are not adequately 
prepared should be retained in the elementary school until they can be 
certified as ready and able to do the work offered in the junior high 
school. 

Sucli a policy on the part of the junior high scliools cannot be too 
severely condemned. If adopted it would result in the piling up of large 
numbers of children at the sixth-grade lexel, many of whom would un- 
doubtedly become serious problem cases, especially if they were not 
promoted for any considerable Icngtii of time, as so often happens now 
at the sixth-grade level in states with state e.vamination systems. A mudi 
sounder policy for tlic junior high school to adopt would be the one 
now operating in many places, namely, the admission of all pupils from 
elementary schools at about the age of 12 years and the adaptation of tlic 
program of the junior high scliool to the abilities, needs, and interests 
of these pupils. As a matter of fact, why need we any longer regard the 
elementary and junior high schools as different kinds of institutions, each 
with peculiar functions to perform? Why should we not, rather, consider 
tliem as phases of a continuous development program in which what 
is best for each indivuUiai is liie primary considcratiou? Incidentally, this 
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purpose of the school is lo assist boys and girls to improve their dail) 
living. In a democracy instruction recognizes the worth of creative human 
individuality and seeks to develop in each pupil the disposition, ability, 
and power to consider and explore the problems that are faced by himself 
and the social group, and the factors that give rise to them. In many cases 
these problems should be those about whidt the pupils can do something 
to effect their solution in a cooperative democratic way, so as to produce 
conditions that promote and sustain creative experience for all. Pupils 
thus come to expect further change by intelligent action and get ideas 
as to the direction of expected change. They become habituated to the 
use of scientific methodology in dealing with problems. They discover for 
themselves the social values for which mankind has for many generations 
been struggling. The modern scliool furthermore seeks to help the 
students to understand and learn the ways of democracy by exemplifying 
in its program and practices the type of life which our nation is striving 
to achieve. 

Learning an active social process. Dewey’s educational philosophy has 
presented the view that education should be regarded as an active social 
process. This view has had a powerful influence on instruction in this 
country because of the emphasis that it places on learning through 
“activities” and first-hand experiences in lifelike social situations. The 
salient points in his philosophy have been summarized as follows: *5 

Knowledge originates in “active situations," or problems; that education is 
preeminently a social process, and tliat school life and social life must be unified, 
the school becoming "cooperative society”; that this facing of problems, con- 
sidering the means, making dioices, making mistakes, achieving successes, and 
going on to other and more difficult problems under the drive of social inspira- 
tion rather than that of mere authority is the true path to character; and that 
education, thus actively considered, is in harmony with democratic philosophy— 
is in fact die normal education of the free man in a society that he and his 
fellows create and recreate. Historically considered, it is the resultant of many 
tendencies of centuries past, to ivhidi brief allusion has been made, but it is 
more than that. It is a careful, critical synthesis of these, in the light of a more 
advanced knowledge of psychology and sodology, witli a profound appreciation 
of the demands that democracy makes of education, and that must be satisfied 
if government by die people is to be more than a phrase. 

The educational program must provide a ridi, wholesome, stimulating 
environment which continuously presents the cliild with new and inter- 
esting possibilities that keep him moving fonvard with zest and initiative 
and give him the opportunity to practise those skills, abilities, and be- 
havior patterns which it is desired to develop. The personalities with 
which the learner comes into direct contact should be well balanced, 
poised, and cultured because of the great influence they have on the 

25 Thomas Woody in The'AcUxrily Movement, Thirly'Third Yearbook of Uic Na- 
tional Sociciy for the Study of Education (Blooraington, III., Public Scliool Publishing 
Co., test). Part II. p. 39- 
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program of uninterrupted continuity at the lower levels has many im- 
plications for the senior high sdiool. 

Improving articulation between various levels of education. Supervision 
must lake steps to coordinate and integrate the separate elements of an 
educational program into a functioning whole. Supervisors must tliink 
and plan in terms of the whole education of each pupil rather than in 
terms of bodies of subject-matter to be taught at various levels. A survey 
of plans used by competent super\’isors to improve articulation between 
tile \arious units of education revealed the following w’ays and means: "* 

1. By developing a better and clearer understanding of the educational 
philosophy which is to govern the whole process of education ratlier than 
a series of philosophies governing each administrative unit 

2 . By definitely planning a program for the whole school system from the 
kindergarten through the highest grade, in order to avoid breaks and 
overlapping 

3- hy organizing programs of coordinated supervision 
1 - By working toward a unification of the work between the various parts 
of the school system, i.e., kindergarten and primary, elementary and 
junior high school, and junior and senior high school-such unification to 
e rought about by all*, upervisory conferences and intervisitation of 
wadiers and principals in the units immediately above and below tlrem 
5- By developing courses of study representing cooperative efforts of teachers 
and principals from different units (These should unify the work and 
at the same lime provide for individual differences.) 

y seeing that a cumulative case record is sent with each pupil when he 
goes to the next higher grade or unit 
7- By demanding better trained teacliers 

teacliers with in-service study classes based on principles, 
• , , . ■ objectives common to the various units and their differences 
m objectives, purposes, and procedures 
9- By collecting evidences of poor articulation 

acrerd^n ^ ^“B’^tvisory technique based upon a single set of principles 

agreed ui>on by the entire local supervisor^ group 

in teachers an overview of the entire scliool program- 

diMiussing Uie problem ot conlinuity ot work from 

• r. «v i •“ “t view 

° v“vlt tcaclrer (or comparison a report of all classes in llw 

system ° classification, brouglit about bj- a rigid gnitiing 

and (by c\rh vxcliangc of classroom visits betueen die sarious units, 
and (b) excltangc o( tcacltcrs between the various units. 
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purpose o£ the school is to assist boys and girls to improve their daily 
living. In a democracy instruction recognizes the tvorth of creative human 
individuality and seeks to develop in each pupil tlie disposition, ability, 
and power to consider and explore the problems that are faced by himself 
and the social group, and the factors that give rise to them. In many cases 
these problems should be those about which the pupils can do something 
to effect their solution in a cooperative democratic way, so as to produce 
conditions that promote and sustain creative experience for all. Pupils 
thus come to expect further diange by intelligent action and get ideas 
as to the direction of expected change. They become habituated to the 
use of scientific methodology in dealing with problems. They discover for 
themselves the social values for which mankind has for many generations 
been struggling. Tlie modern school furthermore seeks to help the 
students to understand and learn the ways of democracy by exemplifying 
in its program and practices the type of life which our nation is striving 
to achieve. 

Learning an active social process. Dewey’s educational philosophy has 
presented the view that education should be regarded as an active social 
process. This view has had a powerful influence on instruction in this 
country because of the emphasis that it places on learning through 
“activities” and first-hand experiences in lifelike social situations. The 
salient points in his philosophy have been summarized as follows: 2® 

Knowledge originates in “active situations," or problems: that education is 
preeminently a social process, and that sdiool life and social life must be unified, 
the school becoming "cooperative society"; iliat this facing of problems, con- 
sidering the means, making choices, making mistakes, achieving successes, and 
going on to other and more difficult problems under the drive of social inspira- 
tion rather than that of mere authority is the true path to character; and that 
education, thus actively considered, is in harmony with democratic philosophy— 
is in fact the normal education of the free man in a society that he and his 
fellows create and recreate. Historically considered, it is the resultant of many 
tendencies of centuries past, to which brief allusion has been made, but it is 
more than that. It is a careful, critical synthesis of these, in the light of a more 
advanced knowledge of psycliology and sociology, witli a profound appreciation 
of the demands that democracy makes of education, and that must be satisfied 
if government by the people is to be more than a phrase. 

The educational program must provide a ridi, wholesome, stimulating 
environment which continuously presents the child with new and inter- 
esting possibilities that keep him moving forward with zest and initiative 
and give him the opportunity to practise those skills, abilities, and be- 
havior patterns which it is desired to develop. The personalities with 
which the learner comes into direct contact should be well balanced, 
poised, and cultured because of the great influence they have on the 

25 Thomas Woody in The 'Activity Movement, Tbirly-Third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington. 111.. Public School Publishing 
Co.. te34). Pan U. p. 39. 
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development of the personality of the pupil. Positive encouraging helpful 
suggestions are much more effective in eliciting desirable conduct and 
result in more enduring satisfying behavior than discouraging negative 
unfavorable contacts. 

Dewey’s interpretation of the role of the teaclier. There have been 
many different conceptions of the role of the teacher in the educative 
process. At one extreme there is the view that the teacher is tlie autocratic 
dispenser of the subject-matter that those in authority believe should 
be mastcied by the learners. At the other extreme is the view that to all 
intents and purposes the teacher is an interested observer of pupil activi- 
ties, leaving to them the choice and management of the activities of 
tlie class. In his book. Education and Experierice, Dewey criticizes both 
j)oints of view and presents a statement of position much more in har- 
mony with current views of the function of the teacher in the schools 
of a democratic society, Lee and Lee have selected from his book a series 
of statements which summarize his views clearly and succinctly. It is 
evident that Dewey believes that the teacher: 


u ^Iu^t have that syjnpathetic' understanding of individuals as individuals, 
vv ucn gives luin an idea of what is actually going on in the minds of 
those who are learning 

2. Must understand the needs and capacities of the individuals who aic 
^ enough dial certain materials ami 

TJif. T * effective with other individuals at other times. 

Jv reason for thinking that they will function in generating 

pcrience Uiat has an educative quality with particular individuals 
at a particular time ^ 

fn’’ «t individuals and for a knowledge of subject- 

noiviiies to be selected which lend themselves to 
nn-'n.,? ’’0""““°'’' 'nsnnitation in which all individuals h.vtc an 
ail^mri-”- ^ contribute soniclhing, and in which the activities in wliicii 
all participate are ihe dtief carrier of control 

wiih needs of the particular set of individu.ds 

lions ^ ** d'jaling and must at die same time arrange the condi- 

sailsfv iUf subject-matter or content for experiences that 

nellc capacities. The planning must be 

>ct finii cnmmh °t individuality of experience ami 

^ ° direction toward continuous devciopiiiciit of 

c'pc.icncc b,' i’l? Bcncral principles of the shaping of actual 

to,w t -'e wba\ s?'™'",? ■'“> diat they also recognite in .he 

Ic-ld “"d«clve .0 having experience, that 

iuic the proinU^a!!*l''^ '*n^ range of existing experience tfial 

polcnuahty of presenting new problems which by 

5J. 3-,. 90 . Sj. S.' quotal h!'j ’ 1 ".,“''?" I’l’- 33- 13- “3' 

ntufinii (New Volt U Aiii.lr,™. r 3''" and lit! Cttr- 

by pci.iiic.ioii of Tlie Maeniillan Sra,an,.'^”'“"’'’ ”3- 
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Stimulating new ways of observation and judgment will expand the area 
of furtlier experience 

8. Should allow his suggestion to develop into a plan and project by means 
of further suggestions contributed and organized into a whole by the 
members of the group 

9. As tlie most mature member of die group has a peculiar responsibility tor 
the conduct of die interactions and intercommunications whicli are die 
very life of the group as a community. 

The unit of instruction and learning. It is commonly recognized at 
the present time that one of tiie most fruitful, effective ways of organizing 
the instructional program is through the use of units of experience. Ex- 
perience units deal with some need, difficulty, problem, or topic of con- 
cern to the learners. Experience units arc organized about some purpose 
of the learner and consist of the steps necessary to achieve the purpose. 
A number of attempts have been made to formulate the procedure to 
be used in such units. The general consensus as to the series of steps 
involved may be indicated briefly as follows: 

1. The study of the needs of the pupils, the stimulation of interest, and die 
identification of the problems or topics with which the group is to be 
concerned 

2. The focusing of attention on die selected area, the listing of the prob- 
lems and topics to be considered, and die planning of future steps to be 
taken by individuals, groups, and the class as a whole 

3. The gathering of information needed dirough reading, discussion, ob- 
servadon, experiment, and other means 

4. The integration of information and die results of action into oral and 
written reports, exhibits, constructions, works of art, and various forms 
of creative activity 

5. Presentation and consideration of die results of study and investigation 
by the members of the class 

6. Evaluation of the outcomes of the unit, by the pupils in terms of their 
goals, and by the teacher in terms of the major educational objectives 

Criteria to be considered in selecting units of experience. In the selec- 
tion of units of work such criteria as the following should be given 
consideration: 

1. The extent to which the unit approximates real lifelike situations and 
satisfies pupil needs 

2. The extent to which a wide variety of activities are possible so that there 
are means of adapting the work to individual differences among die 
pupils 

3. The social values inherent in the unit and in the activities 

4. The appropriateness of the unit in tbs development of growth 

5. The ways in whicli it is possible to integrate the contributions from several 
areas of the curriculum 

6. The value of die outcomes in terms of pupil purposes, ideals, attitudes, 
and so forth 

7. The exicnt to whtdi it leads subsequendy to further learning activity 

8. The extent to which it is possible to provide opportunity for experience 
in cooperative group activity and for practicing die wa)s of democracy 
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An excellent discussion of different kinds of units of instruction is 
contained in J. A. Michener and H. M. Long, The Unit in the Social 
Studies^ 

Anotlier excellent series of criteria as a guide in the selecting of a unit 
of experience is the following statement by Hockett and Jacobsen: 


Critlria to Bk Considered in Selecting and Developing a Unit of Experience 


1. The unit should involve intimate contact with an aspect of life sufficiently 
important to merit earnest and persistent study. 

2. It should have many points of contact with the present interests and 
experiences of the pupils, but sliould be sufficiently new and difficult to 
challenge their enthusiasm and their best efforts. It should, however, be 
within the diildren’s abilities, so that success is possible. 

3. It should be sufficiently comprehensive to provide a rich variety of ex- 
periences for the whole class and for each individual, and should make 
possible abundant first-hand contacts with source materials. 

1- The unit should be sufficiently comprehensive to permit the pupils to 
carry on a series of consecutive activities, including purposing, planning, 
executing, and evaluating, and to modify their plans and activities in 
the light of their developing experiences. 

5. It should illuminate important concepts and relationships, lead to ac- 
quisition of accurate, useful, oiganized information, extend old interests 
and stimulate new ones, require systematic thinking and problem-solving, 
and protide incentives for the exercise and development of useful habits 
and skills. 

C. It should provide, tJirough various forms of individual and group ex- 
pression. abundant opportunities for clarifying and enricliing the new 
conceptions gained. Creative expression through writing, drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling, construction, dramatization, pageantry, puppetry, music, 
stamfing essential pan of ihe process of acquiring under 

7 - 1 he unit should provide for continuous sharing of purposes, activities, and 

in an atmosphere of cooperative effort. 

pf^eticablc in the particular scliool and community environ- 
• -n 1C p.iriicular time, and vvidi the particular group of children. 


inodcrn scliool it is generally recognized that instruction should 
subject-matter but also with the experiences 
oh-Kif 1 learning takes place. In the traditional school the cm- 
hroui-hTr mastery of a set body of subjcct-niaiicr 

listcnintr* ^ ^ of formal activities, including reading, 

and drillimr^T^'^i^"'^’ questions, working examples, 

siandincs consideration was given to the development of under- 

overcZLi ru r' ^Pl-^ciations. The experience unit 

ca nesses inherent m the subject-matter unit of the past- 


ScriM No. 1 Social Studies, Il.irv.ird W'oik- 

versity, iijjo).' “ ’ ’ Sthool of lalucaiion. Harvard U'"' 

/„ 11,^ Eirmrnia,-, 
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Differences between old and ntw procedures. Afany of the instructional 
procedures in the modern school are in sharp contrast to those used in 
the more traditional school. The following analysis of some of tliese 
differences, prepared by Lee and Lee after a study of a number of similar 
statements, shows the variance in practices very clearly: 


Old New 


A, 

1. Preparation for the future 

2. Facts and skills taught which were 
necessary for adult life 

3. Passing on the cultural heritage 

4. Withdrawn from community 

5. Static aims and materials 


Goals 

1. Making the most of present living 

2. Facts and skills used to contribute 
to die total development of chib 
dren 

3. Understanding and control of 
present-day personal and social 
needs 

4. Utilizes resources of community 

5. Acquaintance with a dianging 
world 


B. Learmug 


6. Dictated, prescribed, and con- 
trolled learning by text and 
tcaclier 

7. Assigning, questioning, and evalu- 
ating by teadier 

8. Acquisition of skills and abilities 
by isolated drill 

y. Learning tlirougli studying about 
life 

10. Things to be learned selected ac- 
cording to sequence in subject 


C. Organizing 

jj. Couisc organized into highly 
N{)c(i.nii/cd sttbjecU 

12. Courses tended to be worked out 
in advance 

13. Courses utilized only intellectual 
materials of highly academic type 

j Definite distinction between cur* 
ricvilar and cxira-curriculjr actisi* 
tics 


G. Learning through experiences in- 
volving planning, sclf'direction, 
discovery, exploration, and think- 
ing 

7. Self-assignments, discussions of 
niulings, and evaluation of own 
work by children 

8. Acquisition of skills and abilities 
as a result of a need or lack 

9. Learning through active participa- 
tion in group and community liv- 
ing 

10. Things to be learned selected ac- 
cording to maturation of children 

Experiences ’ 

11. Subject lines arc being broken 
down and organization is taking 
place around broad fields or func- 
tional areas 

12. Planned in advance but with much 
opportunity for pupil-participa- 
tion and diicciion 

13. All i)pcs of experiences arc uti- 
lized. visual aids, radio, com- 
munity rnourccs 

14. All cx{>vticnccs alfcctcd by the 
uhool aic putt of the curricuhiiii 


r» I ce aiul Ixc. cil., pp. 
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Old 

New 


D. Discipline 

‘5- 

Imposition from above, rigid and 

15. Expression and cultivation of in- 


passive 

dividuality in a working situation 

16. 

External discipline 

16. Control inherent in the social 

'7- 

Competitive, striving to beat one’s 

situation in which all are working 


associates 

for a common purpose 



17. Cooperation with others to achieve 



a common purpose 


E. Administi alive Procedure 

18. 

Concerned with efficient routine 

18. Aid to improving the educational 

19- 

Scheduling in small inflexible 

experiences of cliildren 


blocks of time 

19. Scheduling in longer flexible 

20. 

Adherence to definite class divi* 

blocks of time 


sions 

20. Flexible grouping of pupils 


Ihe contrast bettvcen traditional and modern methods of instruction 
has been well summarized by Burton in the following series of state- 
ments; 


rraditional methods rest upon the beliefs that: 

J. ^dety and education are static and authoritarian. 

2. The learner is passive and receptive. 

3. The learning process is associative and/or additive (the tenns atomistic 
and mechanistic are often used) . 

.j. The teacher is a task-setter and drill-master. 

^^odern methods rest upon the beliefs that: 

* education are dynamic and democratic. 

2- 10 learner is a behaving organism, an active participant in his otui 
education. 

3- The learning process is continuous, interactive, purposeful experi- 
encing. ^ 

•1. The teacher is a participating guide. 


Iinl of learning as guides to teaching. Modern psychology 

oius that tlie growth of the cliild from birth to adulthood is a coit- 
ilrfin/i* ptocess that cantiof be divided into specific stages marked by well- 
ciiilv I erics. Each bodily organ atid each mental function appar- 

ililTe,-..!,? oPeraetcristic growth curve. Those elements develop at 

newton "■hlure afdiircrcnt points in the life of the individual, 

dianrif-rt^”^ therefore hot a single uniform process that is general in 
nroccssrs ** eather the composite of a whole series of specific growth 
prKcsscs, many of them interrelated. 

wlmle‘'liTe‘’mo “ Seneral characteristic of the 
and canacitv fo'T ^ P°^““ “ high degree of adaptability 

dt ir town . ‘"8 ‘'™"8 developmental period! Thorn- 

a slightly lesser dcpcc"' “'roughout adult life to only 

=• Barton. TIw C„Uo„„ op. ,,,, 
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The following highly condensed list of principles of learning represents 
a synthesis of the views expressed in many sources. • Special mention 
should be made of the “reconciliation” of the views of exponents of pre- 
vailing theories of learning by McConnell in The Psychology of Learning, 
Part II of the Forty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, to which the reader is referred for a detailed analysis of 
theories of learning. 

1. Learning should he goal centered. The learning activity should be pur- 
poseful. The more remote goals as well- as the immediate task at hand 
should be clearly understood. The motivation should be adequate to 
maintain activity. The means-end relationships should be clear to the 
learner. The contribution of interest is fundamental. 

2. There should be readiness for learning. Readiness includes not only a 
favorable altitude toward the activity to be pursued hut also the capacity, 
maturity, and previous experience necessary to successful performance. 

3. Learning is reacting; there can be no learning without pupil response and 
activity. There are many simultaneous learnings in any learning experi- 
ence. Education is a growth process involving experiences adapted to the 
age, needs, health, interests, and ability of each individual. 

4. There should be intent to learn. The learner is more likely to recall as- 
pects of objects, activities, and situations to which he has attended directly 
and actively. 

5. The learning experience should be meaningful and significant. To be 
meaningful the essential relationships involved must be understood. The 
organization of pupil experience and the use of what is learned in social 
activity facilitates retention. 

6. During the learning process responses are modified by ilieir after effects. 
Responses are selected and eliminated, organized and stabilized in terms 
of their reles-ance to the learner’s goal. 

7. Spaced or distributed learning is superior to massed or concentrated 
learning. Frequent and strategically placed reviews aid recall and re- 
tention. 

8. The wholeness of learning sitould be emphasized. Effective learning docs 
not arise from the memorization of isolated facts or the mastery of parts 
divorced from wholes, but from the understanding of essential part-whole 
relationships and their organization. Tlic ability to detect difi’crences as 
well as likenesses is an important aspect of effective learning. 

9. Knowledge of progress is essentia! to effective learning. Since a funda- 
mental condition of learning is intelligent trial and coircction, knowledge 
of progress in learning becomes an essential condition of learning. 

10. Transfer of learning between situations is roughly proportional to the 
degree to which the situations arc similar in structure or meaning. Learn- 
ing is facilitated by increasing the number of connections where eacli 
new association adds new meaning to the material. 

11. Learning is essentially complete when the learner has grasped Uie es- 
sential relationships in tlic situation and has mastered the basic principle 
involved. Subsequent practice will ordinarily insure greater precision ol 
rcs{Kiii$c and a higftcr let cl of pcrfonnancc. 

51 T. K. McConnell. The t’syeholo^ of Learning, Fotiy-FirU Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for tlic Study of tUUtcatton (Ulcwmlngton, 111., Public School Publisliiog 
Co., tyis). I'art U. 
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J2. 0 \crlearning strengthens retention. Overlearning should not be carried 
be)ond reasonable limits. 

An excellent example of the application of these principles is the 
summary of research on the teaching of spelling by Horn: 

1. The student’s efforts should be focused upon words or parts of words 
which a pretest has shown him to be unable to spell. 

2. The mode of sensory presentation should be predominantly visual, but 
die correct pronunciation of the word by syllables is also important. In 
the actual process of learning auditory, motor, and kinesthetic appeals will 
also be used. 

3. rhe emphasis during learning should be upon visual imagery, but audi- 
tory and kihesdietic imagery which attend the pronunciation of die word, 
and motor imagery, which accompanies the writing of the word, inaease 
the effectiveness of learning. The use of imagery is obviously related to 
die practice of recall. Although saying the letters is not generally recom- 
mended. it is apparently effective in the case of some pupils. 

Imagery and imagery types are among the most baffling problems in 
psychology. It is futile to suggest, as is sometimes done, that teachers dis- 
cover the image type of each pupil as a basis for his individual method 
of study. In die first place, it is doubtful whether students have image 
types that are so exclusive or even so predominant as this advice implies. 
In the second place, the trained psychologist cannot attack this problem 
wuh confidence, and the task is quite beyond the ability of the classroom 
teacher. In die diird place, the evidence seems to show that, except in 
the case of pupils suffering from severe and highly specialized disabilities, 
t lose uho tend to learn best through one form of imagery tend also to 
learn best through odiers. 

c efforts to recall should be interspersed with sensory impression, 
le practice of recall is obviously bound up with the use of imager), 
nvcstigations in all fields of learning have shown the crucial influence 
of recall. It is, moreover, the ability to recall the word that is needed in 
the application of spelling in wriiten language. 

rv iJisinbmcd learning seems to be better than mass learning, but the 
simteni s efforts in any learning period should probably not stop short 
^ ‘cmporary mastery. The general plan of reviews will afford a mini' 
num distribution, but this plan should be supplemented, particularly in 
periSr a^'lhy, by additional distributed learning 

original learning period and during each review words 
« ouid be ovcrlcarned. i.c., they should be learned beyond the point of 
term ‘’overlearning” is somewhat inept since 
10 “«tery and in the long run saves time. The 
rnr-iiMu *i that is efficacious in spelling has not been ac- 

witl« iJr the desirable amount mav be expected to vary 

V'lUi jmhMdu.-iI students. ' ‘ 

the chief responsibility for his 
appreciate the importance of these pro- 
uiTf I greater confidence in them if he knows dial they 

. P . ^ *ogly determined for his service by circful scientific methods. 

A con,. £110.1 tliai ,hc intelligent and aggressive use of ihese sicps i" 

tZ « ""'h'- ^”Ocf«f>cdia 0/ Mi,ca,;a„af ncearcli, pp. uvi -:"' 

3) peniiissioii of Flic .\tstmillan Company, pal.lisliers. 
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learning wll bring results is essential in the development of the desirable 
attitudes which contribute to efficient work. 

Guidance o£ specific learning activities. Numerous statements o£ rules 
£or effective study and work are available in the literature of education. 
The basic principles underlying the general rules on study have been 
summarized by Barr as follows: 

1. Distributed practice is more effective than concentrated practice. 

2. Learning by wholes is more effective than learning by parts. 

3. Reactions accompanied by satisfying effects are more quickly learned 
than those accompanied by dissatisfaction and annoyance. 

4. Pupil interest is closely related to pupil ability: interest in an activity 
cannot be secured unless die child can successfully function in that 
activity. 

5. Meaningless material is sooner forgotten tlian meaningful material. 

6. Reactions acquired in one situation tend to transfer to odier situations: 
everything else being equal, that method of instruction is best whicli 
secures a maximum amount of spread. 

7. Demonstration and active partidp.ntion are often superior to verbal de- 
scriptions in learning. 

8. Functionally taught subject-mauei* is longest retained and easiest applied. 
The absence of any one of die above conditions may constitute an ade- 
quate cause of poor work. 

These and otiier factors are fully discussed in current treatises on the 
psychology of learning and on liow to study,** and tviJJ not be reviewed 
here. 

Several important studies have been undertaken to determine tJte prin- 
ciples underlying methods of study in particular fields, sucii as spelling. 
These investigations Jiave culminated in some cases in clear-cut state- 
ments of principles of learning stated as guides for the learner which will 
ordinarily insure success when applied in study. A typical analysis of this 
kind for the field of spelling is the fallowing statement: 

Step 1 . The first tiling to do in learning to spell a word is to pronounce it 
. correctly. Pronounce Uic word, saying cadi syllabic \cry clistincily 

and looking closely at cacli syllabic as you say it. 

Step IL Wiiii dosed eyes Uy to see the word in your book, syllable by syllable. 

as you pronounce it in a whiiper. !n pronouncing the uord be sure 

33 A. S. Barr, Jtilnuliiflioii to the SdenUfic Study of Supendiiou (Nov York. I). 
Applcton-Ccmury Compau), Inc., 1931), p. 1C6. 

3< See, foe example. C. UinJ, Elective Study Habits (Sew Vojk, D. Applcwn-Ceiittiry 
Company, Inc., 1931): W. F. Itook, Learning How to Study and ll'orA Efficiently 
(Boston. Ginn and Company, 19:6): A. L. Hall-Quest, SupervUed Study (.N'ew York. 
The Maanillan Company. 191C); Guy M. \V|ii|ipIe, How to Study Efficiently (hlooiu- 
ington. 111.. Public Scliool PublUhtng Co., 1987); John Dc»\ey, How IIV Think (Re- 
siled edition, Boston, U. C. Heath and Conipany. 1933): W. S. Hunter, **£xpcrimcnial 
Studies of Lcaining” in Call Mutchuon. editor. The Foundaiiatu of Exf>eiitnenlal 
rsychology (Worcester. .M3\s.. Clark UiiUcidiy Press. 19:9). pp. ^Gj-Osy. 

3S F. Horn and E. J. Ashbaugh, Trogtess in spelling (PiiiUdelphia. J. B. l.ippincolt 
1933), pp. as isii. 
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to say each syllable distinctly. After saying the tvord, keep trying to 
recall how tlie >vord looked in your book and at the same time say 
the letters. Spell by syllables. 

Stef) III. Open your eyes, and look at the word fo see whether or not you had 
it right. If you did not have it right, do step one and step two over 
again. Keep trying until you can say tlie letters correctly with closed 
eyes. 

Slcl) IV. \Vhen you are sure that you Iiave learned tlie word, write it without 
looking at your book and then compare your attempt with the booV 
in order to see whether or not you wrote it correctly. If you did not 
write it correctly, go through steps one, two, three, and four again. 

Step V. Now write the word again. See if it is right. If it is, cover it with your 
. hand and write it again. If your second trial is right, write it once 
again. If all three trials are right, you may say tliat you have learned 
the word for the day. If you make a single mistake, begin with step 
one and go tlirough each step again. 


There are other such statements of techniques for the study of words 
in spelling, most of which are quite similar to this one. 

Another approach to the problem of direct guidance of learning is the 
analysis by Freeman of the available evidence as to the correct position 
to be assumed by the individual for handwriting. His statement of prin- 
ciples for determining the desirable position is as follows: *** 


2 . 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

ih 

to. 

11 . 




The writer should sit erect. 

The feet should rest on the floor, but the seat should be high enough to 
place the thighs in a horizontal position. 

dc'k should project a few inches under the edge of the 


The writer should face the desk squarely. 

le forcanus should rest on the desk for approximately three fourths 

0 t leir ength, with the elbows about three or four inches from the body. 
The paper should be directly in front of the writer. 

Ihc top of the desk should slope a little' toward die writer. 

e paper should be tilted so that the lower edge forms an angle of not 
more dian 30 with the edge of tite desk, 
he forearm should form a right angle with the base line of the writing- 

1 he pen or pencil should be held loosely. 

1C hand ilwuld rest on the third and fourth fingers rhther than the side, 
cally S ***°‘' "^ 

ibe light should come Irom the left side or above, or boUi. 


hv hntli ^ Statement of principles the application of which 

for die hnd the learner will, he believes, make the best provisions 

Studies Th development of experience in the social 

ocrimcnnl outgrowtli of a critical review of the existing ex- 

perimental evidence m the field of memory. The list of principles which 

.SciciUific'im^fi^aUon-^hl'/vIf, '^“chiiip: VVriting as Derived from 

™-. 
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arc discussed in detail in Dr. Horn's book. Methods of Instruction in the 
Social Studies follows: 

1. Both teacher and students should know the chief characteristics of for- 
getting and the best ways of providing for the retention and development 
of experience. 

s. There should be a clear understanding on the part of both teachers and 
pupils of what is to be learned, rvhether facts, concepts, principles, at- 
titudes, ways of working, or knowledge of sources. 

3. The amount and quality of what is retained are heavily conditioned by 
what is done in tlie period of original learning. 

a. Tlie instructional materials should be organized in terries of one or 
more significant purposes. 

b. Students should be encouraged in an aggressive, active, and purpose- 
ful attitude toward the problems under attack. Of special importance 
is the ’determination to learn and remember. 

c. It is imperative that all important ideas be clear, accurate, and well 
organized. Otherwise, efforts to provide for future use will be largely 
a tvaste of time. 

d. The impression, ivhether through reading, hearing, or observation, 
should be interspersed with attempted recalls, in order to show short- 
comings in the result of the impression. 

e. Overlearning appears to be economical in the long run, even in the 
early stages of learning. Much more thorough work must be done in 
the original learning period than at present before the point of over- 
learning is even approached. 

/. The contribution of interest is fundamental. 

4. There must be definite provisions for review. No matter how well any 
material is understood or learned in the original learning period, it tends 
to be gradually forgotten unless definite provision is made for mainten- 
ance and grotvth. 

5. There must be a material reduction in the amount to be learned. This 
insistent emphasis upon the reduction of the amount to be learned does 
not imply a curtailment of details or .1 diminution of the rigor of the 
search for truth. \Vhat is needed is more rigorous thought, operating on 
more details, but devoted to the study of a smaller number of basically 
important matters. 

In each of the above cases the enipliasis is on principles of learning. 
Pupils must be taught how to adapt these general principles to their otvii 
particular needs. Because of tltflcrcnccs among individuals no attempt 
should be made to impose a single pattern of work and study on all 
learners. Through careful guidance however, pupils should be Jed to 
select from among techniques of known merit those that are most elTcciive 
for themselves. For analyses of principles of methods of teaching and 
study in otlicr major curriculum areas the reader should consult the 
Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Siutly of Educa- 
tion.** Tlie Reviews of Educational Research listed in the bibliography 
37 The list of principles, commems, and sub-principles with amp1if}in$; discussion 
appears in £. Horn, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies (New York, diaries 
.Scriinicr’s S<ms. 1937 ). pp- 497’j^- 

Fourth Report of tlic ominiittcc on Eouiomy of Time. Ijfthlenilh Yearbook of 
tlie National Society for the Study of Etiiicaiioa. <>/». ri/.. Fart 11. 
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at Ihe end of the chapter piovidc a convenient list of studies and sum- 
maries of the findings for each of the major fields of instruction at all 
levels of the school. These reviews should be in the library of every 
supervisor. 


SECTION 4 

THE BASES OF CORRECTIVE AND REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


DifiicuUy of correcting unsatisfactory conditions. It has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated that training and^practicc ordinarily produce marked 
changes in specific traits. For instance, teaching procedures that stress rate 
of reading will under normal conditions produce a marked increase m 
the pu])il’s rate of reading.®® Similarly emphasis on problem-solving m 
arithmetic will yield excellent results.*® If a pupil does not readily re- 
spond to instruction, the teacher must take steps to locate the source of 
the dilficuliy and to apply appropriate remedial and corrective measures. 

There are marked differences in the ease with which desirable changes 
can be brought about. Some of the deficiencies, such as mental defects, 
cannot be corrected by any known techniques. Other faults such as stut- 
tering are often very difficult to correct sdthough in most cases careful 
treatment will produce marked changes.*® Hygienic measures can in most 
cases greatly alleviate physiological weaknesses, such as faulty vision, mal- 
nmrition. and glandular disturbances. Many of the minor difficulties that 
arise at vai ions stages in the learning of the various school subjects, for 
example, lip movements in reading or counting in arithmetic, disappear 
with the passing of time and growth In control of the basic skills. Other 
faults sucii as failure to learn basic skills in arithmetic or the vocabulary 
of a foreign language are cumulative and become more serious the farther 
the student progresses. The rcdirectioxi of cliaracter traits, interests, 
attitudes, and the like is often extremely difficult to accomplish because 
of the itiability of the school to control in the community the influences 
that condition them. The correction of these faults is usually an indi- 
vidual problem and should be approached from this point of view. 

TIic mental hygiene factor in remedial instruction. Burnham has made 
the following statement of the place of mental hyeiene in the insiruc* 
uonal program: 


1. The primary aim of mental hygiene is the preservation and development 
ot a wholesome personality and the prevention of personality disorders. 


"Piobicnt Solviti)^ in Ariliimclic,*' Educnlinnal. 

Itot .rr/I BiiHflin. \ ol. lo (Mitdi 4. 1531). pp. ,2,.,58 

'-Ml) ^ '’“""■'‘’fO’ Vork. D. Applclon-Cenlury Company. Inc. 


*-\V. H. Bunihain, The M'hotesome Penonality (S 
Company. Inc. 1933). pp. |;6.J77. 


ew York, D. AppIctoii Cciitnrl 
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2. Hygiene requires respect for the personality of eacli pupil’ as a unique 
and independent individual— an object for observation and study, but 
never for snap judgments. 

3. Hy-giene requires regard for the whole personality as an integrated unit, 
the whole diild as shown in his interests and behavior, in home, play- 
ground, and the like, as well as in the school. 

4. For the preservation and the development of a wholesome integrated per- 
sonality, hygiene requires a task of his own for each pupil and the maxi- 
mum of freedom in the choice and doing of the task. 

5. Hygiene requires the adjustment of the task to the personality and stage 
of development of each pupil, so that each may receive the stimulus of 
success. 

6. Hygienic activity is attentive activity, for attention is integration. In 
many schools with methods now used, the teachers’ usual complaint ol 
inattention suggests that much of the work is not hygienic. 

7. Hygiene requires the avoidance of conditions disintegrating and confusing 
in the instruction and training, especially harsh criticism, sarcasm, blame 
and anything that reflects upon the personality of the pupil, such as 
words and actions that call attention to a personal defect or inferiority. 

8. Hygiene emphasi2es the health value of the objective or scientific atti- 
tude, or, in educational terms, the learning altitude in its highest form; 
thus emphasizing truth rather than opinion, learning rather than teach- 
ing, and the value of training in the scientific attitude in all school 
activity. 

General procedures m corrective and remedial instruction. The classi- 
fication of procedures used in corrective and remedial instruction given 
below suggests a basis of action iJiat may be applied in a more definite 
way to particular areas of the curriculum or forms of behavior. It was 
derived from a survey of many studies in these fields. 

1, Medical Care 

a. Correction of physiological defects of vision, hearing, etc. 

b. Elimination of factors causing fatigue 

c. Clmnge in nutrition and diet 

d. Glandular tlicrapy 

e. Elimination of focal infections of tccUi. tonsils, cu. 

/. Cure of tli5e.isc, Midi as syphilis, cmcjilialitis, etc. 

g. Recreation 

h. Relaxation and rest 

2. Psychologicald’sycJiiairic Procedures 

a. Awareness by the learner of ihc status of his dilficulty and its signifi 
cance 

b. Confidence in ihcnipisi 

f. Use of rewards and approval 

d. Use of penalties, punishment, and disapproval 

e. Use of conipciition, with self and oUicrs 

/. Development of interest in svhat is being Ic.irncd or done 

g. Clianging undcsiniblc attitudes toward associates, sciiool. community 
)/. Providing release from emotional cunUicts 

i. Insuring appreciation and s)m|jathy of associates througli planned 
group contacts 

f. Use of Migye^tion. advice, persuasion, dircciion, uaMiniiig 
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"■ ■" ™*'S. tecause of 

/. Provid.og practice on faulty procedure through knoulng correct one 

n' I soals to°r present LT 

ti. kinesthetic sensation as in tracing forms of letters 
Mouincation of the curriculum 


“■ to development level of tlie 


c nrll' f >"tning 

d. Adjustment of"vork*ro abTi* background of meanings 

c. Usi of c:ment of 

"SS:;"'' "■■“'■n the limitations of the 

t Wi'nf coiipCTaSion'Tf l" '''""fy his shortcomings 

cedures m the application of corrective pro 

Sad^'g^rpoSwo o? "> 

e. Direct attack on snccifir T "t^tttnmnt by individual learner . 

/■ Adjustment of insL^Iio,; mS"!? 

f rcteaehing as may be necessary ' individual 

::?“, 1 "l^“;'^■-n,etl.odTno 


Teaching oI elfectivc s"u,*tabhs''™“‘‘“''' paraption 


i. Dirre • '“"-n'C Study f 

it Correction ol fauhy “I’d 'teps in procedure 

i- Piemonstration of acccnie I ^ ^aterials and tools of work 

o. Prmr.,„.. J “"d aids to learning 


o- I’roiision ol nr-inic , 'o learning 
P- Distribution ol praaice"s;^“""' “’’"’‘y 

7- Awareness nf t , •” avoid boredom and fatigue 


n A>kpSio„tf1m"," "'n °f progresT 

5- Materials of Instruction ' needs, and ability of learner 

a. Proper difficulty 

v;v;riay “‘!“PP'“‘..-‘- -.e learner 

and of p:micular traiu, ikilK 

-Adl^S^^lli^'ff-i'tftnpnrpoves 

/■ Scicniilic specilicaiio,,,” “"d Ptaclice 

ff- I’rovision for inciu' t *” *®"**'^ction 

P^ciU,.-„ion of scir-So '• l^^^Srcss 

'.■ P'nsisioi, for .rea.ttm '“™e° 

;• I rogrcis graphs speafic deficiencies 

'• «i^ «de;7.:™~ o' vkills and abilities 
a- Kvmoval of learner from unwholesome eiivironme,,. 
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b. Correction of unfavorable conditions in the physical cnviionnicm 

c. Securing cooperation of associates 

d. Ps)cli 6 *ihcrapcutic treatment of parents, teadiers, etc. 

c. Securing cooperation of various social agencies 

/. Provision ol recreation facilities 

Principles of remedial and corrective instruction. Under ideal condi- 
tions the number of pupils who do not make satisfactory progress will be 
reduced to a minimum. But under existing conditions there will be found 
in almost every class numbers of pupils who arc encountering learning 
difficulties of varying degrees of seriousness. Numerous studies have been 
made to discover ways of eliminating these faults. These methods are 
fully described in the references at the end of this chapter and in the 
bibliography in Chapter VH. They will not be reviewed in any detail 
at this point. 

TIic follo^tfing general principles may be regarded as basic in a program 
of remedial and corrective instruction if improvement is to result: 

1. Consider the growth of the individual. The primary consideration 
in planning an instructional program should be the growth of the indi- 
vidual. Instead of thinking of means of improving particular skills or 
the work in some subject the teacher should focus attention on the prob- 
lem of facilitating the well-rounded growth of the learner and discovering 
the reasons why particular learners are not making satisfactory progress. 
The latter approach is more likely to establisli a comprehensive basis 
of developmental and remedial teaching than the former. There is then 
some assurance that all aspects of the learner’s personality, including his 
physical conditions, his intellectual level, his scholastic achievements, his 
attitudes and interests, and his general behavior will be given considera- 
tion. If attention is focused on the improvement of some narrow skill, 
many important aspects of personality such as those listed previously are 
likely to be overlooked. 

2. Use instructional procedures likely to achieve desired goals. Instruc- 
tion must be guided by clearly formulated educational objectives. Means 
must be devised for determining the extent to which these outcomes are 
being achieved. The teaching methods that are used should in so far as is 
possible be selected from among those that have been validated by scien- 
tific study, so that the teacher may have some, assurance of success. An 
illustration of such a series of leaching procedures all of which have been 
experimentally validated is the following list of ways of improving ability 
of pupils in problem-solving in arithmetic, compiled by Brueckner: 

1 . Having the pupils solve many interesting, well-graded problems during 
the arithmetic period will yield big returns. More problems of tliis sort 

i2 Educational Diagnosis, Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (Bloomington. 111 ., Public School Publishing Co.. 1935), pp. 299-300. 
This yearbook contains helpful analyses of means of facilitating learning in all phases 
of the curriculum 
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instructional procedures. The limitations of this general procedure will 
be discussed in Chapters XVI and XVII. 

3. Consider the relative value of the outcomes. In planning the instruc- 
tional program due weight must be given to the relative value of educa- 
tional objectives. If test results show that a sixth-grade pupil is low in 
division of decimals, the teacher must consider whether or not time 
should be spent on the practice needed to secure mastery, or whether the 
time could be spent more usefully on some other kind of work. Obviously 
an excessive amount of time spent on intensive drill on skills and knowl- 
edge will lead to the neglect of other important outcomes, such as atti- 
tudes, interests, and appreciations, and to the use for this purpose of time 
allotted to other subjects such as art, music, literature and the like. 

4. Integrate develofJtnental and corrective instruction. It must be recog- 
nized that even though there may be well-organized, efficient instruction, 
some pupils will have learning difficulties for various reasons, many of 
them beyond the control of the teaclier. One or more of the various 
factors described in the preceding chapters will be operating to produce 
this condition. It is the teacher’s problem to njake a systematic study of 
the work of the pupil to determine the factors that are interfering with 
desirable progress and to take steps to bring about improvement. 
Remedial instruction should be regarded as an important element in any 
well-rounded program of instruction. Except in unusual cases the 
remedial program should be in charge of the classioom teacher rather 
than conducted by some teacher of -a remedial class who does not have 
the opportunity the tegular teacher has to make the necessary adjust- 
ments of instruction in all phases of class woik to the needs of the indi- 
vidual child. The responsibihy lor the treatment of any pupil should be 
delegated to one person. 

5. Attack specific poitits directly. The more definitely the root of the 
specific difficulty can be-determined, the more effectively can the remedial 
program be planned. A cliild may be having difficulty in reading because 
of a deficiency of the eye, such as muscular unbalance or astigmatism. Any 
remedial program that fails to take this visual defect into consideration is 
likely to be futile. Pupils who are having difficulty in long division may 
have a deficiency in subtraction which is needed in this process. Practice 
on long division is likely to be a waste of time until this basic weakness 
has been corrected. There is ample evidence that well-directed practice 
aimed at specific difficulties will in most cases yield large returns. In 
general the rule applies that the best way to overcome a specific weakness 
or fault is to attack that point directly. The findings of educational 
science and related sciences such as neurology, psychiatry, sociology, and 
psychology, are making it increasingly possible for the teacher to apply 
remedial measures that will produce the desired changes. 

6. Correct physical, emotional, and environmental factors interfering 
ii'ith learning. It is essential tliat steps be taken from the beginning to 
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iiistruclional procedures. The limitations of this general procedure will 
be discussed in Chapters XVI and XVII. 

3. Consider the relative value of the outcotnes. In planning the instruc- 
tional program due weight must be given to the relative value of educa- 
tional objectives. If test results sliow that a sixth-grade pupil is low in 
division of decimals, the teacher must consider whether or not time 
should be spent on the practice needed to secure mastery, or whether the 
time could be spent more usefully on some other kind of work. Obviously 
an excessive amount of time spent on intensive drill on skills and knowl- 
edge will lead to the neglect of other important outcomes, such as atti- 
tudes, interests, and appreciations, and to the use for this purpose of time 
allotted to other subjects such as art, music, literature and the like. 

4. Integrate developmental and corrective instruction. It must be recog- 
nized that even though there may be well-organized, efficient instruction, 
some pupils will have learning difficulties for various reasons, many of 
them beyond the control of the teacher. One or more of the various 
factors described in the preceding chapters will be operating to produce 
this condition. It is the teacher’s problem to make a systematic study of 
the work of the pupil to determine the factors that are interfering with 
desirable progress and to take steps to bring about improvement. 
Remedial instruction should be regarded as an important element in any 
well-rounded program of instruction. Except in unusual cases the 
remedial piogram should be in charge of the classroom teacher rather 
than conducted by some teacher of-a remedial class who does not have 
the opportunity the regular teacher has to make the necessary adjust- 
ments of instruction in all phases of class woik to the needs of the indi- 
vidual child. The responsibilty for the treatment of any pupil should be 
delegated to one person. 

5. Attack specific pomts directly. The more definitely the root of the 
specific difficulty can be-deterniined, the more effectively can the remedial 
program be planned. A cliild may be having difficulty in reading because 
of a deficiency of the eye, such as muscular unbalance or astigmatism. Any 
remedial program that fails to take this visual defect into consideration is 
likely to be futile. Pupils who are having difficulty in long division may 
have a deficiency in subtraction which is needed in this process. Practice 
on long division is likely to be a waste of time until this basic weakness 
has been corrected. There is ample evidence that well-directed practice 
aimed at specific difficulties will in most cases yield large returns. In 
general the rule applies that the best way to overcome a specific weakness 
or fault is to attack that point directly. TJie findings of educational 
science and related sciences such as neurology’, psychiatry, sociology, and 
psychology, are making it increasingly possible for the teacher to apply 
remedial measures that will produce tlic desired changes. 

6. Correct physical, emotional, and environmeiital factors interfering . 
icith learning. It is essential that steps be taken from the beginning to 
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correct physical handicaps and environmental factors that may contribute 
to maladjustment. Visual and auditory defects, malnutrition, and so forth 
must be remedied as soon as possible. If the learner has a faulty attitude 
toward the school, a subject, or his associates, positive steps must be taken 
to substitute good attitudes for bad ones. It may be necessary to make 
curricular readjustments o£ various kinds. It may be advisable to c lange 
the instructors. Unsatisfactory conditions in the home must be changee . 
If it appears that the unwholesome influences of the neighborhood m 
which he lives are affecting him unfavorably, it may be necessary to 
remove him from the immediate locality. It is obvious that in the correc- 
tion of all of these there must be close cooperation between the school and 
all social agencies concerned with the care and development of children. 

The effects of environmental influences on the behavior of individuals 
are strikingly revealed by the results of a survey of the rates of delin- 
quency in nine mile-zone areas in Chicago, as shown in table on page 551* 
It is evident that the nearer the zone was to the Loop District, the 
greater was the amount of delinquency. Over a period of a generation 
the delinquency rate had remained constant in certain interstitial areas, 
although there had been a marked shift in the national character of the 
population in them. As these groups moved out into new suburban areas, 
their delinquency rates dropped to figures appropriate to the new en- 
vironment. It thus is dear that fruitful steps to reduce, delinquency are 
either to remove the individual from an unwholesome environment or to 
change the local conditions that contribute to the deficiency. The achieve- 
ment of such a lesult is possible only when all agencies in the community 
in any way concerned with the care and development of the individual 
cooperate in the steps taken to bring about an improvement. 

It is being increasingly recognized by sociologists, psychiatrists, and 
others concerned with various aspects of the care and development of the 
individual that the prevention of crime and juvenile delinquency must 
be regarded as a community enterprise in which the schools must exercise 
leadership. The Gluecks** published -a book on preventive programs 
which gave samples of school programs, coordinated community 
grams, police programs, inira- and extra-mural guidance programs, boys 
clubs, and recreation programs. From this mass of concrete illustratise 
detail the writers set forth a number of principles that should underlie 
preventive work. Some of the more important of these principles may he 
summarized as follows for the benefit of the student: 

I. Crime prevention should take into account the evidence that most crim- 
inals show definite ami-social tendencies of attitude and behavior early 
m duldhood. 

a. In most instances, children should be kept away from typical contacts 


V Glueck, editors. Preventhig Crime: A Symposium (Nc'J' 

\oik, McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1936). Also see their Juvenile Delinquents Giozon Up and 
Criminal Careers in Retrospect (New York, The Commonwealth Fund, igio and 1913/ 
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Rme of Dfunquency in Nine Miu-Zone Areas for Eight Groups of 
Delinquents in Chicago * 


Group 

Delin(]ue/tls 


Mile-zone 

areas 

surrounding the Loop 


't 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

Vlll 

IX 

u 

5,159 male school tru- 
ants durinff iqi7-27 

13.} 

7.0 

6.6 

3-8 

2.8 

‘‘5 

1.2 

1-3 

1.8 

lu 

9.243 male juveniles 
dealt with by Pro- 
tective Probation 
Officcrs--i926 ; 

20.3 

10.7 

>1 9 

H.i 

1 

5.6 

f| 

.3-1 

'•7 

2.1 


III + 

8,591 male juveniles; 
dealt with by Pro- 
tective Probation 
Ofricers--i927 

1 

»7-5 

g.S 

"•3 

i 

7-7 

5*> 

3.0 


3.0 

1 

2.8 

IV i 

'8.141 male delin- 
quents brought be- 
fore Juvenile Court 

1 ~»9i7‘23 

hx-S 


90 

■ 6.3 

4-7 


2-9 

3-9 

S-7 

VJ 

8,056 male delin- 
quents brought be- 
fore Juvenile Court 
-1900-06 

24-5 


1 9-7 

7-5 

5.8 

f-t 

i 3-7 

3.8 

3-5 

VI § 

6,398 male offenders 
brouglit to Bo>s' 
Court on felony 
charges— 1921-26 .. 

25.1 

1 12.Q 

16.3 

j 

1 

15-5 

lO.I 

7-5 

.'>•5 

f-7 

3 8 

3-8 

VII II 

7.541 adult male dc- 
Iinquencsr-i 920 . • • 

S.3 


1.9 

i.t 

.8 

.6 

•5 

•{ 

•1 

VIII ^ 

! 

2,8Cg female .delin- 
quents brought be- 
fore Juvenile Court 
-»y‘7-23 

3.8 

3-8 

33 

3.0 

> i 

i.i 

1 

•7 

1.8 


• CliiIor 4 R. Shaw and olhcrs. Delinquency Are«i (Cbicaco, Univrreity of Chicaso 1919), 

pp. juff- 

t The Ltwp .District. 

tin Croups I>V, the rate in a given mile-xone area is (he ratio of the number of male jusenile de- 
linquents to the total aged ten to sixteen male population for ipm. the ratio being expressed in terms 
of the number per hundred. 

J Irj Group VI, the rale in a given area is the ratio of the number of effrndera appearing in the 
Roys’ Court ott felony charges during the three-year period, 19x4-16, to the total aged scsenteen to 
tuer.ty male population for 19x5- 

I In Group VJI. the rale in a gisvn area Is the percentage of adult uflrndets in the total aged seventeen 
to forty-four male population in the area 

1 In Croup VIII, the rate in a given area is (be ratio of the number of female Juvenile dehoquents 
to the total aged ten to sesenteto female population for 19x0. the ntio being exprcw«d in terms of the 
number per hundred. 

with police st.iiions, courts, anti correctional insiiiuiions until more 
scientific and s)inpat]ictic efforts have failed. 

3. An expcrimciual attitude should gosern the csiahlishinciu and cunduci 
of criinc-prcsentiun programs. 

.|. It wjmol he definitely condudcil as )ci that any one t)pe 0/ crime- 
preventive activity is nccevvarity superior to or should he caciusivc of 
any other. 

3. Existing coiiimuniiy agencies and iimiuiiions should ire uvctl to their 
fvillevt capacit). 
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Frequency of Tyvw of Ri.coMMCNavnoNs Made uy Guidance Sivcialists 
IN 795 Cases • 


Rank 

Recommendation 

Boys 

(N = 610) 

Girls 

(N = .85) 

Total 
(N = 795) 

N 

Rate 

per 

Case 

AT 

1 Rale 
per 
Case 

AT 

Rate 

per 

Case 

1 

Adjustment of Home Situation 
a. Social or educational svork in 

^•057 

3-37 

655 

3-15 

2,692 

3-38 


home 

b. Advice regarding methods of 

912 

1.50 

262 

141 

',174 

148 


child training 

8/5 

•■S3 

242 

1.30 

'•057 

1.32 


c. Consideration of j>laccmc»\l 

d. Sussestions regarding sibline re- 

229 

■38 

88 

.48 

317 

.40 


lationships 

95 

•»5 

40 

.22 

'35 

•'7 


e. Interests 

6 

A)l 

3 

.02 

9 

.ot 

2 

F.ducational Adjustment 
a. Modirication of curriaitum ano 

1.G08 

2.64 

•190 

=.65 

2.098 

2.64 


instruction 

84< 

>.38 

243 

*•3' 

1,087 

'•37 


6. Classroom management 

{20 

.69 

112 

.61 

532 

•67 


c. Placement and progress 

235 

•39 

77 

-12 

312 

•59 


d. Special individual guidance 

109 

.18 

58 

•3' 

167 

.21 

3 

Impiosemcnt of Physical Well-Being 

SCO 

142 

292 

Dl 9 

','58 



a. Specific treatments 

13' 

.70 

'33 

■ 1 

501 

•7« 


b. Supplementary examinations 

298 

-19 

123 

■87 

}>g 

■33 


c. Operatiic tlicrapy 

•30 

.23 

3O 

.19 

'75 

.22 

4 

Social Adjustment 
a. Opportunities for adequate so- 

r.,2 

105 

167 

.90 

809 

102 


cial relationships 

b. Development of rcaeaiional and 

3'8 

•52 

91 

•5' 

-ii2 

•52 


other special interests 

I6| 

•27 


.27 

2»5 

•27 


c. Opportunity for employment 

fi5 

.I.J 

1 1 

.oG 

9G 

.12 


li. Special summer {irogram 

O 3 

■TTw 

>0 


75 

•09 


e. &ilistmcnt of community aid 

IZ 


1 


»3 

J02 

3 

Miscellaneous 

128 

D 

35 


M 

9 


Total 


ESI 

nmi 





* Norman Frnton, itiitial 'n Sekeel Prutkc (SunloraJ Unhmity, Calif., Stanford Uoi\rr'ity 

1042). p. 4U' 


7. Proceed on a icntative basis and modify procedures when it appears 
advisable. Because wc cannot be certain in most cases what the cause of 
a tlcficiency is, remedial instruction must proceed on a tentative basis. 
When the tcaclier has isolated what appears 10 be the root of the diin* 
culiy* remedial measures should be applied. The correctness of tiie diag- 
nosis will be shown by a resulting iinjiroveinem. It may. for cxajnjilc, 
appear that the reason for diiliculiy in a course in history is a reading 
deficicnq*. If a remedial reading program results in improscincnt in 
history, the diagnosis probably w'as correct and Uic remedial program 
the proper one. Because of the diOiculty of making sue!) a clear-cut 
diagnods in many rases, owing to the clfccls nrscral factors not rratlily 
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isolated, the teacher must be prepared to alter the remedial program at 
any time. If little improvement takes place, a new attack must be made 
on the problem. This varied procedure adapted as wisely as possible to 
the apparent needs of the learner must be continued until the solution 
to the problem is found. 

8. Secure the interest and cooperation of the learner. In all cases the 
teacher must make an effort to secure the whole-hearted, intelligent 
cooperation of the learner. The learner must be led through self-diagnosis 
to an insight into the nature of his difficulty. If the teacher can give him 
a real appreciation of the significance of his difficulty and can make clear 
to him the steps that are most likely to lead to improvement, a willing 
attack on the problem is in most cases insured. Children of superior 
mental ability can analyze their difficulties more easily than inferior 
pupils can. The former do not need as definite guidance as the latter. 
Intelligent pupils can usually correct difficulties when they are pointed 
out to them. The teacher must assign the thild of inferior mental ability 
well-graded tasks that he can master. The goals to be achieved should be 
adjusted to his capacity for growth. From the very beginning of the 
remedial program the teacher should try to make clear to each pupil the 
improvement he is making, even though it may be taking place in very 
small incrcmcius. It is important that at all times the teacher us^ instruc- 
tional materials and methods which fully recognize differences in the rates 
at which pupils learn. 

Measuring tlic adequacy of provisions for handicapped children. 
Hillcboc suggested a procedure that may be used to aid in the measure- 
ment of the adequacy of the provisions being made in any locality fof 
vaiious kinds of handicapped children. He canvassed, a large number of 
inscstigations and then established the per cent of the population nor- 
mally found for each of a number of kinds of handicapped individuals. 
Though all will not accept these figures, they may be regarded as having 
I’fgh validity. His standard ratios arc as follows: 

Type of Handicap 
Visual defectives , . 

Hearing defectives 

Orthopedic 

Cardiac cases 

Speech defectives . 

Loucred viulity .. 

Tuberculosis 

Epilcpiic 

.Mentally subuonnal 

The application of these per cents to the population of a single locality 
will enable the supervisor to determine the number of handicapped 

.. and Teaching Atypical Children, Contributions to Edw« 

non. No. 443 {New ^ork. Fcadicrs College Columbia Unisersity. 1930). 


Hillelioe’s Estimate 

2% 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1-25 



08 
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children of each kind there normally would be in that place. A compari- 
son of these figures with the actual number of cases provided for will 
reveal the adequacy of the provisions. There is of course a degree of 
error probable in this procedure. This should be recognized in the inter- 
pretation of the results. 

Various kinds of schools, institutions, and agencies, both public and 
private, deal with these children. The means used range from large 
state institutions to classes in the homes of the children. The selection of 
the children and their placement in classes in which they can be given 
suitable care present important problems to the supervisor. In some cases 
standards of admission have been adopted which have proven of consider- 
able value. The following standards for admission to sight-saving classes 
which have been approved by the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness are typical: 

1. Children who cannot read more than 20/70 on a standard Snellen chart 
in the better eye, or who cannot read No. 2.00 at 20 cm. 

3. Myopes who have more than 6 diopters of myopia at ten years of age or 
under 

3. Children who have 3 diopters of myopia which are progressive 

4. Hyperopes who have symptoms of asthenopia and whose vision in the 
better eye falls below 20/70 

5. Cliildren who have an astigmatism of more than 3.5 diopters and whose 
vision cannot be brought up to more than 20/70 in the better eye 

6. Children with corneal opacities whose vision is 20/50 or less in die better 
eye 

7. Cases of inactive keratitis where vision is 20/50 or less in the better eye 

8. Children having congenital cataracts, secondary cataracts, congenital mal- 
formation of fundus lesions where no acute condition is present, with 
vision of 20/50 or less in the better eye 

Note 1. Any diild who, in die oculist’s opinion, would benefit by siglit-saving 
training should be accepted, subject to the suggestions of the oculist for 
treatment and training. 

Note 2. It is assumed diat these conditions exist after die proper refractions 
h.ivc been made. 

Various states have adopted similar standards of admission to classc-s 
for nientally defectives, crippled, socially maladjusted, and other kinds 
of handicapped children. 

Standards for appraising programs. Crayton made an e.\hausiivc study 
of the provisions for the care of various kinds of handicapped children in 
llic slates and cities of this country'. ^Vidc variations in practices were 
found. The dilfcrcnt plans were appraised by a commission which then 
proposed policies for the state of Kcnlucky for dealing with this problem. 
Very suggestive stamlards for ev.iluating state and local programs were 
drawn uji. The following standards for ilic care of crippled, cardiac, aiul 
tubercular cliildrcn illustrate the criteria that were adojited for evalu- 
ating the ptovisiotis for the various kinds of iiaiulicappcd children, 'riicy 
may be apjdted in the appraisal of the provisions for these children in ati) 
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community. Crayton’s report contains similar standards for appraising 
programs for each of the other kinds of handicapped children. Crayton s 
complete series of standards tvas used to evaluate provisions for handi- 
capped children in the schools of New York state. The results are re- 
ported in Brueckner's The Changing Elementary School. 

Standards ior Evaluating Provisions for Crippled, Cardiac, and 
Tubercular Children 

i. There should be some practical and efficient program for locating and diag- 
nosing the needs of the crippled, the cardiac, and the tubercular. This 
r\ould perhaps include: 

a. A law requiring that birth records indicate the existence and type of con- 
genital defect 

b. A law requiring tliat the scliool census note the existence of obvious 
defects 

c. School clinics 

d. Traveling clinics 

e. County surveys 

/. Tubcicular tests and Rbntgenological examinations for all children cx 
posed to open tuberculosis and for other suspicious cases 

a. Provisions should be made for the hospitalization of those cases which require 
it. In general, two types of hospital facilities have demonstrated their worth 
<1. A centralized orthopedic hospital supported by the state and administeret 
either by the state or by the state medical school (This plan seems 
adapted than any other for reaching cases in isolated rural communities.) 

b. Orthopedic facilities of local general or cliildren's hospitals cliecked an^ 
approved by die state for the care of the state’s patient (This plan w 
better in that it makes use of existing facilities and makes it unnecessary 
for many children to go far from home for treatment.) 

3. Provisions should be made for the care of cliildren under treatment and 
those convalescing from operations. Under varying circumstances four 1 
fercni types of care are feasible. 

fl. Convalescent homes, sometimes in connection with hospitals which ban t: 
orthopedic cases (approved as a means of caring for cliildren for long 
periods at less cost than in the orthopedic hospital) , 

b. Nurses to visit cliildren convalescing in their homes to supervise diet an 

c.irc, and lo adjust braces (usually feasible only in or near cities and m 
cases where home conditions are favorable) 
r. Clinics to which cliildren are taken at regular intervals 
il. lubcrculosis sanaioriums 

j. rh« stale should bear the responsibility of directing and financing, at 
in part, the education of the crippled. Various types of arrangements mns 
be made, the dioice de{>ending upon the situation and the physical con 
dition of the child. 

a. Private instruction In the home (sometimes very unsatisfactory, but cci 

• IFrora Shennan C. Ctajion. "A Propowid Program for Uic Caic and EdiicaliM' 
Kcntucl-y’s HandicappeJ aiildrcn. Based ui>on Current Praclice and rliilo»P''> 
Killun Ihe Slale and Current Tlitougliout Uie United States." BuHelin o/ llie 
of School Sen-ice, Vol. 7, No. 1 (Lexington. Ky., University of Kentucky, 

« 93 !)- Quoted in Loo J. Diucckncr and others. The Changing r.lrnienlary 
(New ^oik, liior PuliHvhiiig Com|nny, 1939), j>j>. 231 fl. 
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tainly better than none, although it deprives the child of jouthful com- 
panionship and outside contacts) 

b. Bedside or class instruction in hospitals and in convalescent homes 

c. Special schools and special classes in public schools (usually practicable 
only in cities of 14,000 and over) 

d. State aid to assist children who wish to board in a city near a special class 
or school 

e. Provisions for free transportation to special day schools and classes for 
children who require it. 

The procedure to follow in applying these standards is simply to con- 
sider the items listed as they apply locally or to the state and to check 
those that are adequately provided for or are not provided for. The 
standards for the other types of handicapped children may be applied in 
the same way. 

Sources of help on developmental and remedial programs. It will not 
be possible because of limitations of space to discuss in any detail the 
many remedial and developmental exercises that have been devised. In 
some cases there can be applied very specific corrective measures which 
will bring about a big improvement. 

There are many books wltich contain detailed descriptions of develop- 
mental and remedial programs in the various areas of tlic curriculum. 
Excellent general discussions arc included in most of the books on 
measurement in the bibliography at the end of Chapter VI. Several 
volumes are devoted totally to diagnostic and remctlial procedures. Tlic 
most useful of liicsc arc: 

National Society for the Study of Education, Tbirty-Fourth Yearbook, Edxica-^ 
tianal Diagnosis (Bloomington, 111 .. Public Sdiool Publishing Co., 1935) . 
IjRur.cKNLR, Leo J., Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching of Aiilltmelic (Phila- 
delphia, The John C. Winston Co.. *930). 

, and Meldv, E. O., Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifllin Comp.iny, 1931). 

Gates, Arthur I., The Improvement of Reading (Revised edition. Nciv York 
The Mnanillan Company, 1935). 

Bt'SWELL, G. T., .and John, Lcnorc, Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic (Oiicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1936). 

Krey, a., and Kfi.i.ey, T. L., Tests and ,Mcaj«»rmrn/j in the Social Science 
(New York, Cltarlcs Scribner's Sons, 193J) . 

How to Deal with Problems of Maladjustment 
Fe-vton, Nonnan, Mental Hygiene in School Piaclice (St.iiiford Universii) 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 1913). 

I*RrAcoiT, Daniel A., Emotion and the Educatii'e Piocess, RejMut ol the Com- 
mitice on the Relation of Etnotton to the Educative Process (Washington. 
D.C., American Council on Hdncaiton, 193S) . 

Z.vcnRY, C. B., and Licniv, M.. Emotion and Conduct in Adoleicence (Nevt* 
York, D. Apjslciun Century Company. Inc.. 1910)- 

The fcatlcr should consult these rcfeiciiccs lor illustrations of the kimh 
of remedial exercises that may be useful in dealing vv'ith various kimU 
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oE deficiencies. Other sources are included in the bibliography at the cikI 
oE this chapter. 

Case studies. Below are given several case studies, describing complete 
diagnostic and remedial programs in reading and mental hygiene. 

Case i: Auditory Deficiencies 

1. Case history. Case i was struggling rather hopelessly in the second grade at 
die time he was examined. His age was 8.5 and his Stanford-Binet Mental Age 
8.9. He came from a respectable family. His father was the proprietor of a 
small radio shop. 

2. Diagnosis. In silent reading ability, Case 1 had an average Grade Score 

He read slowly and laboriously. When he encountered difficult words, he studi 
the individual letters and tried to sound them as he had been taught to do in a 
school that utilized formal phonetic instruction to develop independence in 
word recognition. Oral reading and a precise method of letter-sound translation 
were extensively employed. Case 1 ^owed less than average reversal ten 
cncics. He could name the letters of the alphabet, but had difficulty giving letter 
sounds and blending. He was unable to recognize syllables and phonograms- 
He was likewise below die norms in the tests of giving words with a stated inttia 
or final sound. In the auditory discrimination tests, he secured VL scores when 
his dironological age was used as a standard. Tested with the sA Audiometer, 
it was found that Case i was hard-ot-hcaring. He showed up well in the tests 
of visual discrimination, associative learning, and memory span when the words 
were spoken clearly and he could see the examiner’s lips. 

3, Remedial tnstrxiction. The pupil’s trouble was partly due to inability 
to participate in mucli of the oral instruction and partly to inaptitude for the 
phonetic approadi. A student remedial teacher undertook to introduce anotlier 
approadi in which nsual, rather than auditory, word diaracteristics would pf®' 
vail. She began by teaching Uie pupil to recognize a few words and to compat® 
them with each other. The words were then used in various sentences and fu 
comprehension insisted upon. Similar words were compared and the differences 
observed. Projects in developing a dictionary and in making booklets and won 
lists were undertaken. A First Reader was introduced, and comprehension e* 
crciscs were made up. Typewritten sheets of additional context were prepare^' 
^\ords and phrases, written on slips or cards, were used by the pupil to con 
struct new scmenccs. ^Vords containing similar parts were constantly coinpat®‘ 
and attention drawn to these parts. Instruction in searching a word ^ ^ 

to right for "old friends” among the syllables or other parts was given. Tie 
pupil was taught to write in manuscript. A method of spelling which emp *'' 
sized visual study, syllabification, visualization, and writing was introduced fair y 
early. Occasional fiasli-card exercises were used to emphasize recognition on 

basis of general configuration. 

.\ftcr about a month of twenty- or thirty-minute periods a day, the pup* 
hc-gan to demonstrate real ability to learn new words readily. He used iW 
general shape and the larger visual elements. He began to develop ability 
recognize S)llablcs and larger phonograms and to make use of them. He learne 
to make die most of context dues. He was followed up during three more weew, 
at die end of which he seemed capable of handling himself very well in 
grade materials. His imcresl in reading became keen, as a consequence pcihapj 
of several factors: satisfaction in overcoming an old difficulty, compensation t) 

** Gates, The Imftrovement of Reading, op. cit., pp. 485-485. 
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social difficulties due to his hearing, and a real zest for the content of books 
provided for him. Six months later. Case i had a Reading Accomplishment 
Quotient of 104— that is, he could read 4 per cent better than the average 
pupil of the same mental age. 

Case 2: Difficulty with Phonetic Blending <0 

1. Case history and diagnosis. Case 2, aged 8 years and i month, with an in- 
telligence quotient of gg, is another instance of difficulty resulting from exten- 
sive and nearly exclusive phonetic instruction. This boy showed little ability to 
recognize words as wholes and little familiarity with syllables and phonograms. 
Oral reading tvas slow and labored. The errors were varied with no marked 
tendency toward reversal errors. The pupil knew his letters perfectly and could 
translate most of them into sound. Unlike Case i,- this boy had no difficulty in 
hearing or in discriminating word sounds. He secured M scores or better in the 
tests of giving W’ords of stated initial or final sounds and naming letters for 
sounds. 

The difficulty of Case 2 was that he was equipped with no techniques of word 
recognition, except letter-by-letter phonetic translations which he could not 
employ successfully. His difficulty was in blending. Case 2 could sound his let- 
ters, but could not combine them well. This appeared to be due partly to 
tension when he attempted to blend, partly to too slow and precise soundings 
of tiie individual letters, and partly to lack of flexibility. He appeared to be 
trying hard to sound the individual letters and too consdous of the isolated let- 
ters to free himself fully to the task of blending Uiem. 

2. Remedial treatment. The first endeavor was to te.icli Case 2 to make better 
use of phonetic skill already laboriously acquired uhile broadening his cqui])- 
ment with other techniques. He was encouraged to obser%e die general shape of 
words by means of various activities in comparing and classifying words. He 
was shown how to slur and fuse letter sounds while studying the visual form. 
He was encouraged to try various combinations in quicker succession of sound 
while studying the word-fonn and thinking of die meaning when the tvortl was 
encountered in context. For some time little progress was made, but eventually, 
after skilled and patient guidance, during whicli he was able to rid himself of 
much of his acquired tension and excitability, he began to adopt the suggested 
technique. Progress was consistent, although not rapid for a lime, but it con- 
tinued until die blending procedure w.is of considerable help. Mcaiiwhile. the 
boy learned to secure help from purely visual clues and from the use of syl- 
labification. 

Remedial instruction was given to Oise 2 daily for seven weeks and less 
frc({uciuly during the following two months. At die beginning of the insinic- 
tion, the average silent Reading Grade on the primary tests was i.G, oral rc.id- 
iiig i..{, and word prunuiiciatton 1.3. At Uic end of die remedial program the 
Gnidc Scores were: Prini.iry Reading tests (silent), 2.7; Gates Oral-Context 
test, 2..j; and U'ord Pronunciation, 2.2. The first of these figures is .approxi- 
mately c<]ual to the pupil's mental grade. Aldiough marked improvement had 
been made, he was still a bit nervous and easily distressed in oral work. This 
emutiunaiit) was probably primarily responsible fur (he lower scores in the 
oral tests and it invites continued guidance. 

This t>oy represents a case in nhich it might often be desirable to discanl 
plionciic work cniircJy and oral reading largely for a time while making an 
entile!)' dillcrcut approach in order to avoid die distaste and tension prixluicd 
by the older approach. Only by very skilled management did the teacher sue- 

pp. 1^3- jS;. 
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his grade in school accomplishment in spite of his reported poor performance. 
It was felt that this case would show improvement only as the home situation 
u’as impror'ed, and the lecommendstions emphasized the need for intensive case 
work with the parents and the grandmother. This was attempted; but it was 
impossible to effect any change in the grandmother’s attitude. Robert has shown 
improvement at times, but he reverts to his old habits of irresponsibility. At 
the lime of follow-up, eleven months following examination, he was reported 
by the parents to be partially adjusted and by the teadrers and the guidance 
rrorker to be unimproved. 


Rated as Wotsc 

^Varren, aged 12 years, 8 months, of normal intelligence, was referred because 
of attention-getting behavior and failure to work up to capacity in school. The 
parents were divorced. At the time of the study the boy had been living for a 
)car with his father and his stepmother. He is very fond of the latter, who ap- 
peared to be understanding and intelligent in her treatment of him. Recom- 
mendations included the provisions of legitimate outlets for’liis dramatic urge 
and the enforcement of firm, understanding discipline at sdiool. The follow-up 
report twelve months later revealed that, although an effort had been made to 
carry out most of the recommendations, Warren’s school work was poor, he was 
unable to get along with the other children, and he had begun to play truant 
and to steal. The father would like to have tlie boy out of the home as he 
apparently fears that Warren’s presence may destroy the happiness he has 
found in his present marriage. The parents, the teachers, and the guidance 
worker all considered 'Warren worse than at the time of the initial examination. 

These case studies and others that have been reported iiJustrate the 
general conclusion reached, tliat effective diagnostic and remedial instruc- 
tion not only improves achievement but also affects related emotional and 
personality problems. Behavior difficulties lend to disappear with im- 
provement in achievement. In order to obtain these results it is probably 
essential that the behavior problem be closely related to the learning 
disability so that its removal will remove the factor causing or con- 
tributing to the behavior problem. 

Questio.ns to Introduce General Discussion 

I. How significant a factor in learning and instruction do you regard mental 
ii^giene to be? 

v>. Is Uierc any basis of grouping pupils that )ou regard as satisfactory? 

Is it possible for the icaclicr to provide effectively for individual differences? 

4. How desirable arc hospital classes for pupils not able to progress sativ 
faciorily? 

What can be done to prevent the incidence of learning difficulty? 

6 . What policy of promotion of pupils is operative in your schools? Would 
sou subscribe to a policy of uninicmtpicd continuity .'uul complete cliininaiiun 
of non-promotion at all Icscls of the sdux>l? .\t any level? ^\■hat bearing docs 
non-promotion hate on child dcselopmeni? 

REraRTS 

j. Describe some case in your cx|»cncncc in which systematic steps falcn to 
correct some f.iult or weakness sverc corrcctctl. 
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2. How can medical examinations be improved so as to piovide data- needed 
for diagnosis? 

3. What kinds of remedial materials are available, for example, in reading? 
^4.^ What guidance, provisions are Uiere in your school? How adequate are 

5. What clinical facilities are there available in your locality? 

6. What provisions are made by your schools for handicapped children? 

7. Criticize the basis of grouping pupils used in your school. 


^Vritten Reports 

1. Select some specific weakness in some curriculum area and indicate in 
itetail how you would proceed to correct it. Preferably take some difficulty you 
ipplying to'h‘ some particular pupil. Plan a remedial program 

“ t'‘“ materials you think should be available for the 

area of learning^^ materials may be for some grade level or for some single 

lioLrfTtnf ttettsttres proposed by authors in references in the bib- 

4 Mak a fuf; To 'Vitttt extent do they agree? 

measures she use/ Tt * “nd note the kinds of remedial 

eliminate learning dTiBcuIt™’' “ 

results? et-idence is there that corrective and remedial work produces 
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Chapter VII. In most of the books listed 
in iNp V • ^ excellent suggestions of ways of improving learning 

in me various curnculuni areas. 
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Facilitating Teacher Growth 


This is the second of a series of four chapters dealing with the improve- 
ment of conditions affecting pupil growth and learning. The first of 
these chapters discussed the improvement program as it relates to factors 
resident in pupils. This chapter will discuss the improvement program 
as it relates to tlie teacher. An attempt was made in Chapter VIII to lay 
a factual basis for the improvement program by discussing in some detail 
the means that one might employ in discovering the growth needs of 
teachers. Here we wish to discuss the means of helping teachers grow in 
the respects already indicated in this earlier chapter. Before entering 
upon the discussion of the means of helping teachers, we review briefly 
some changes that have taken place in current conceptions of this subject. 

SECTION I 

THE CONCEPT OF GROWTH FOR ALL REPLACES THAT 
OF TRAINING TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

Supervisors as well as teachers are learners. The discussion to follow 
has been traditionally designated as the training of teachers in service. 
Many things have happened in this field, however, since the authors first 
wrote on this subject some twenty years ago. The expression "training 
of teacliers in service” is no longer in good repute; at least, its standing is 
not so clear as it was some time back. The expression as used by many is 
undoubtedly very closely associated with the teacher-centered concept 
of supervision which we hope now may be supplanted by a goal-centered, 
cooperative type of group activity in whicli tcacliers, pupils, supervisors, 
administrators, and all others concerned u-ork and grow together. The 
supervisors and administrators as well as the teachers arc the learners. It 
is readily clear that pupils are learners, but not so readily clear that 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators arc learners. All tvork together, 
liowever, for the achievement of the purposes of education and learn in 
the process of doing so. 

Distinction made between training teaclicrs and facilitating teacher 
growth. The term "training in service” connotes tcachcr-ccntercd and 
565 
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imposed supervision. The leachcr is give7i devices, techniques, skills, and 
trained in their use. The teacher'is corrected in his detailed techniques 
through handing out ready-made procedures. The modern concept holds 
that teachers (and all educational workers) should have o{)j>ortunities 
for growth through the cooperative analysis of problems and through 
choosing from among several techniques or devising nesv ones based on 
the situation confronting the teaclier. Tcaclicrs (and educational workers) 
are not ordinarily to be given limited specifics but are to develop judg- 
ment in choosing or devising techniques which fit the situation. The 
teacher is to be aided in studying the significant factors in the situation, 
in evaluating the strength and weakness of his present procedures, and in 
the choosing or devising of techniques. There will arise within the total 
range of supervisory situations, many instances in ivhich the giving out of 
specific procedures may be the only possible action, but tve "take over" 
only with very definite reservations and when the situation clearly indi- 
cates the necessity of extreme action. 

Growth must be considered in relation to the total situation. There 
are two quite difFeicni approaches that we would’ like to refer to briefly 
in getting under way this discussion of helping teachers gi’ow in teach- 
ing effectiveness. In one approach, teacher grotvih is considered apart 
other, the growth needs of teachers are 
nsi ere in relation to the larger improvement piogiam of which they 
^ consider the program for facilitating the 

r* growth as a part of the larger on-going activity of helping pupils 
ch^ t larger on-going programs are given later in this 

ammim between the approaches does not turn upon the 

frame nf t- ^ individual teachers, but rather upon the approach, 
assisnn ^ or point of departure, and upon the manner in which 

acrid. ^^olp given teachers will not be in either case 

nroo^ram^/ “^^ol and systematic. In the approach chosen here, the 
Doint nf V ^ teachers grow in teaching effectiveness will take its 
promoting teachers’ felt needs.-needs that arise in 

pupil growdi*^/ growth. The program will return continuously to 
SlThe , " educational workers participate in 

growth. needs and are in turn stimulated to 

assume that teachers 

groups t~e'thr""" '""" effectiveness. As. in all professional 

average classroom teache"''nrtT^’ exception. The 

and mow in hi i -t ^ anxious to provide an effective service 

ziz 

and interpreters of the rn " =*» representative of the people 

tion and opportunity to s”™ sr'i’ 

y serve. School boards and administrators just as 
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often fail to provide the organization, leadership, and material resources 
for effective teaching as teachers do to provide the service. Teachers 
through their own efforts, their committees on standards, and other pro- 
fessional activities are now actively engaged in many self-improvement 
activities. It is the function of administrators and supervisors to provide 
the organization, facilities, and leadership that will make good teaching 
and continued growth in service possible. 

Imposed improvement replaced by self-directed groivtli. Althougli it is 
hoped that supervisors and administrators will facilitate teachers’ growth, 
it is not assumed that this responsibility is solely or even chiefly theirs; 
as a matter of fact, the responsibility belongs first of all to the teacher. 
Tliere are ahv'ays plenty of opportunities to learn as one does what one 
is supposed to do. Miss Zeller ^ has very ably suggested in her article, 
“Teachers of Teachers,” that the alert teacher will learn from those about 
him. He will learn from the children, from other teachers, and from the 
community. He will learn from children that kindness is not enougli. 
His learning from other teachers may be good or bad; he may give up 
newer and better practices for conformity or he may teach otliers. In any 
case, he should learn to work with others. What the community can 
teach may be meager or rich, helpful or harmful. What one learns will 
depend largely upon one's outlook. Wc firmly believe tliat teachers have 
a responsibility in this area, and that the best interests of ilic profession 
will be served wlicn tcacliers sec and act upon it. Administrators and 
supervisors can help by making continued growtli a possibility. 

SEcrio.v 3 

DETERMI.NTNG WHAT TO IMPROVE 

Uctcrniiniiig what to improve discussed in an earlier chapter. Deter- 
mination of \vhat to improve was the subject-matter of Chapter VIII. 
As ^vas repeatedly pointed out tlicrc, one may ajjpioach the problem from 
the points of vicu’ of qualities of (he person, of mental prcrc<|uisiles, of 
performance, and of pupil growth. The fact that this prolilem may bo 
looked at from several dilfcrcnt points of victs’ and yet be the same 
problem lias been \ery confusing 10 some persons. The wriicis have 
emphasized the oneness of these approaches, certainly in so far as all aim 
to promote jiupil growth. Some educationalists prefer, however, to talk 
about the personality of the teacher and employ their own language in 
doing so. Some prefer to talk about the mental prerequisites (knowl- 
edges, skills, attitudes, inleiests, and ideals) essential to teaching clTt- 
ciency; and some, of performance. Regardless of where wc state, wc 
come .sooner or later to peiformance, behavior, or action; but tvlicn ue 
want to improtc these, we ttun to qualities of the jwrNon and the mental 

1 DjIc /ctfer, v{ 't’cjcltct*,” rAMuHvnat Vol. I (Mjrdi, lifti). 
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prerequisites to teaching success. We are here concernetl with all of 
these as they relate to pupil growth. The methods of measuring pupil 
growth and discovering pupil needs have been discussed at sonic length m 
Chapter VI. Many of the' needs ot teaclicrs will be inferred from those 
of pupils. The outcome of studying the learning-teaching situation should 
be a list of pupil needs and data relathe to the more important factors 
ill the situation including those resident in the teacher. One may state- 
the improvement needs of teachers as behavior patterns to be modified, 
as a list of teacher "traits” to be improved, or as the mental prerequisites 
to teaching efficiency, as one prefers. In the discussion to follow, we have 
assumed that teachers, supervisors, and pupils working separately or 
jointly will determine the specific respects in which the teachers and 
teaching methods should be improved. 

The term "teaching” will need to be viewed broadly. Possibly we need, 
in determining what to improve, a new definition of teaching. Teaching 
is here defined to include not only those activities immediately associated 
with the direction of learning, but also those associated with the large 
group of concomitant activities which the teacher is called upon to per- 
form in connection with supervising extra-curricular activities, counseling 
students, working with a school staff, and living in a community. ^Ve 
trust the reader will keep this broader definition of teaching in mind 
as he proceeds to what follows. 

The way that the teacher goes about getting done what he is supposed 
to get done is sometimes referred to as his “methods” of teaching. Ac- 
cordingly, one thing that one might improve is the teacher’s metliods 
or instructional procedure. But the ordinary conception of method is 
a very limited one, covering only a very restricted list of specifics involved 
in doing well what the teacher does or should do in teaching. Method 
includes., for example,, not merely askini5,npe.sji/m&,,makinig asriigimfinis., 
and tlie like, but the social behavior of the teacher ac it relates to the 
pupils and other persons with whom he works. Some teachers are more 
honest than others; some are kind, generous, and considerate — others, 
self-centered and selfish; some are well-bred-others are not. Some teach- 
ers have and some have not acquired the knowledges, skills, attitudes, and 
ideals that enable them to live with others with a fair degree of effective- 
ness. The teacher brings much more to his teaching than his methods of 
teaching in the conventional sense. In fact, he brings his whole self to 
teaching; and it is with this total self that we are here concerned, paiticu- 
larly as revealed in behavior. Therefore, we shall not attempt to draw 
a line between method in the ordinary sense and the teacher’s personality, 
or his more general forms of behavior. A frown, a shrug of the shoulder, 
or a quality of the voice is as much a part of his method as using the black- 
board, asking a question, or holding a panel discussion. The intent of 
what is to follow is, therefore, to treat the teacher as a functioning whole, 
and include within the concept of teaching methods all forms of teacher 
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behavior that impinge upon the pupil directly or indirectly. In what is 
to follow, wherever we talk about teacher activity, behavior, or perform- 
ance, we are discussing method. 

"Whether the definition of method is extended to include these essential 
qualities of good teaching or not is probably of little consequence, but 
it is important that the improvement program include these broader 
principles and techniques of human relationship. Much of the success of 
the teacher will depend upon them. 

Balance must be maintained between specific help and discussion of 
general principles. A curious paradox is noted when random samples are 
collected of teacher reaction to supervisory aid. One universal complaint 
is that "supervisors impose their ways of doing things upon us. They 
give us specific techniques to follow and insist that wc use them. But 
equally widespread is the contradictory statement, Supervisors are so 
vague and general in their suggestions. Why don't they get down to brass 
tacks— tell us exactly what to do— give us useful specific directions? Many 
of these statements are casual temperamental reactions and need not be 
taken seriously. The previous experience of teachers with supervision 
accounts for some of the seeming contradiction. A more important point, 
however, is involved. 

Teachers often criticize supervisors, professors, and textbook writers 
for failure to give sharply defined specific directions for classroom pio* 
cedure. The prescription of sucli specifics for random application is, 
however, a form of arrant quackery, particularly when made by a person 
remote from the scene of action. Professors of education and text writers 
do very often need, however, to illustrate their sound general principles 
with extensive illustrative materials drawn directly from classroom situa- 
tions. Teachers, on their part, need to recognize the value of principles as 
guides in choosing between techniques and in developing new ones. 
Supervisory programs can in fact be far too remote, abstract, and general. 
Programs can also be so specific and controlled as to inhibit and annoy 


teachers seriously. 

The clue is found in analysis. First, ti.c sceu.iug coutra.lic.ons mini 
be viewed in tlie liglii of levels of iraining possessed by llic Icaciicr 
Untrained bcgi.ining teachers and tltosc of itietbocre or low abtltly wtll 
seek specifics attd use tltettt. Iti tttatty cases tltis ts all tliat is possi tie. 
Even Itere. liowcver. niodcrn iiictliods of sti.niilaling g.otvtli sitotilti be 
attempted, cscit if only a little. The alert, trained leather ol w.tic e.vpcri. 
dice and excellent ability will be coiiicinplno.is and tn.pat.ciit lowar.l 
specifics bat, tied out will, no analysis of the sitnatton. 1 be sc, ml 
namely tlic necessity for diagnosis anti rnltiig of sn^igtsitoiis io l it sitna 
tiun. is esc. ...ore imimrtant. The actualities of the .....at, on when 
dcscloiHci will determine wl.e.bcr the aid gist-.. .0 the ttacber sbonbl 
be it, tbf lorn, of si>ccific suggestions or ol an insnattot. .0 stud, the 
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prerequisites to teaching success. We are here concerned with all of 
these as they relate to pupil growth. The methods of measuring pupil 
growth and discovering pupil needs have been discussed at some length in 
Chapter VI. Many of the' needs of teachers will be inferred from those 
of pupils. The outcome of studying tire learning-teaching situation should 
be a list of pupil needs and data relative to the more important factors 
in the situation including those resident in the teacher. One may state- 
the improvement needs of teachers as beliavior patterns to be modified, 
as a list of teacher “traits” to be improved, or as the mental prerequisites 
to teaching efficiency, as one prefers. In the discussion to follow, %ve have 
assumed that teachers, supervisors, and pupils working separately or 
jointly will determine the specific respects in which the teachers and 
teaching methods should be improved. 

The term “teaching” will need to be viewed broadly. Possibly we need, 
in determining what to improve, a new definition of teaching. Teaching 
is here defined to include not only those activities immediately associated 
with the direction of learning, but also those associated with the large 
group of concomitant activities which the teacher is called upon to per- 
form in connection with supervising extra-curricular activities, counseling 
students, working with a school staff, and living in a community. We 
trust the reader will keep this broader definition of teaching in mind 
as he pioceeds to what follows. 

The way that the teacher goes about getting done what he is supposed 
to get done is sometimes referred to as his “methods” of teaching. Ac- 
cordingly, one thing that one might improve is the teacher’s methods 
or instructional procedure. But the ordinary conception of method is 
a very limited one, covering only a very restricted list of specifics involved 
in doing well what die teacher does or should do in teaching. Method 
includes, for example, not merely asking questions, making assignments, 
and the like, but the social behavior of the teacher a; it relates to the 
pupils and other persons with whom he works. Some teachers are more 
honest than others; some are kind, generous, and considerate— others, 
self-centered and selfish; some are well-bred— others are not. Some teach- 
ers have and some have not acquired the knowledges, skills, attitudes, and 
ideals that enable them to live with others with a fair degree o£ effective- 
ness. The teacher brings much more to hU teaching than his methods of 
teaching 111 the conventional sense. In tact, he brings his whole sell to 
teaching; ami it is with this total sell that we are here concerned, particu- 
larly as icvealed in behavior. Therefore, vve shall not attempt to draw 
a line between method in the ordinary sense and the teacher’s personality, 
or his more general forms o! behavior. A frown, a shrug of the shoulder, 
or a quality of the v oice is as much a pact ot his method as using the black- 
board. asking a question, or holding a panel discussion. The intent ol 
what is to follow Is, therefore, to treat the teacher as a functioning whole, 
and include within the concept of teaching methods all forms o£ teaciicr 
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behavior that impinge upon the pupil directly or indirectly. In what is 
to follow, wherever we talk about teacher activity, behavior, or perform- 
ance, we are discussing method. 

Whether the definition o£ method is extended to include these essential 
qualities o£ good teaching or not is probably of little consequence, but 
it is important that the improvement program include these broader 
principles and techniques of human relationship. Much of the success of 
the teacher will depend upon them. 

Balance must be maintained between specific help and discussion of 
general principles. A curious paradox is noted when random samples are 
collected of teacher reaction to supervisory aid. One universal complaint 
is that “supervisors impose their ways of doing things upon us. They 
give us specific techniques to follow and insist that we use them.” But 
equally widespread is the contradictory statement, “Supervisors are so 
vague and general in their suggestions. Why don't they get down to brass 
tacks— tell us exactly what to do— give us useful specific directions?” Many 
of these statements are casual temperamental lenctions and need not be 
taken seriously. The previous experience of teachers with supervision 
accounts for some of the seeming contradiction. A more important point, 
however, is involved. 

Teachers often criticize supervisors, professors, and textbook writers 
for failure to give sharply defined specific directions for classroom pro- 
cedure. The prescription of such specifics for random application is, 
however, a form of arrant quackery, particularly when made by a person 
remote from the scene of action. Professors of education and text writers 
do very often need, however, to illustrate their sound general principles 
with extensive illustrative materials drawn directly from classroom situa- 
tions. Teachers, on their part, need to recognize the value of principles as 
guides in choosing between techniques and in developing new ones. 
Supervisory programs can in fact be far too remote, abstract, and general. 
Programs can also be so specific and controlled as to inhibit and annoy 
teachers seriously. 

The clue is found in analysis. First, the seeming contradictions musi 
be viewed in the light of levels of training possessed by the teacher. 
Untrained beginning teachers and those of mediocre or low ability will 
seek specifics and use them. In many cases this is all that is possible. 
Even here, however, modern methods of stimulating growth should be 
attempted^ even i£ only a little. The alert, trained teacher of wide experi- 
ence and excellent ability will be contemptuous and impatient toward 
specifics handed out with no analysis of the siluation. TJie second point, 
namely the necessity for diagnosis and fitting of suggestions to the silua- 
tion, is even more important. The actualities of the situation when 
developed will determine whether the aid given to the teacher should 
be in the form of specific suggestions or of an invitation to study the 
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problem together. The truth is that both general discussion and problem- 
solving and the giving of specific help are valuable when used appropr - 
atelv All educational leaders need to balance general and specihc aids 
and' stimuli to growth in terms of the known facts tn the situation. 
Students may well retead here tile opening discussion in Chapter H on 
the relation of principles to techniques.® 

It goes without saying that regardless of the approach used, the spccilm 
problem which contionts the icadicr 01 the group cannot be too specili- 
cally defined. In this sense “getting down to specifics” is always safe. 

Adequate background necessary for good judgment in detennining 
needs. In the cooperative frame of reference here envisaged, pupils, 
teachers, and supervisors are all making judgment about what to do. 
Presumably, teachers have more skill and insiglit than do pupils— super- 
visors, more skill and insight than do teachers; but as we all know, this 
is not always the case. Besides the teachers, pupils, and supervisors, there 
are others not so intimately associated with the situation as they who 
will be making judgments too, as, for example, parents, board members, 
and other adult members of the community. The latter, hovs^cver, are 
ordinarily not too much concerned with the more technical aspects of 
professional education. In any case the judgments made by these various 
persons are not always good, and the question here is how can these 
judgments be improved. There are many things that one might do. 
First of all, those who reach judgments about what to do in specific 
situations might be helped by understanding the framework within 
which judgntents are made. What one does in a particular learning and 
leaching situation will depend partly upon one’s purpose; partly upon 
the persons insolved (teachers, pupils, parents, supervisors, and so forth), 
and their understanding, skills, capacities, and attitudes; partly upon 
one’s system of values, standards of achievement, and other generalizations 
that one holds to be true; and finally upon one’s ability to perceive and 
infer the implications of unique features of the immediate situation. 

Secondly, we believe that judgments about what to do should improve 
with experience, particularly when the results of each decision are care- 
fully noted and there is a deep desire to improve. One may learn by 
doing if one is willing to modify means, methods, and materials to get 
better results. 


Finally, we believe that judgments about what to do in specific situa- 
tions may be improved by providing appropriate background training. 
Making good judgments presumes certain fundamental abilities, knowl- 
edges, skills, attitudes, and ideals. To promote the making of sound 
judgments, then, one will need to make certain that there is understand- 
2 Other interesting material will be found in Current Problems of Supervisors, Third 
Veorboofe o£ the DepaiUnenl of Supervisors and Directors o[ Instiuction (Washington, 
D.C., National Education Association, 1930). Also in C. H. Judd, Education as the 
Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes (New York. The ^^acmillan Company. 
193GI. pp. 0-17. Also scattered thiou^ tlve periodical lUetavate. 
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iiig of tlic framework witJiin wiiich jiidgmems arc made, that there is 
provision for practice in making judgments under supervision, and pro- 
vision for background training in basic abilities. We are here emphasizing 
the importance of these behind-tlie*scenc determiners of human behavior. 

The sorts of background needed may be made clearer by questions 
such as tlie following: What must one know, feel, and be able to do; 
and what sort of person must one be: 

1. To conduct successfully a sixth-grade class discussion of intergroup re- 
lationships? 

s. To help a single stiidGnt reach a temporary judgment about a choice of 
vocation? 

3. To help a group of high-school students plan some wholesome social 
and recreational activities? 

4. To help ninth-grade students comprehend some complex principle of 
science? 

It seems clear that 10 help with these specifics of learning and teaching, 
one must have considerable background. 

There are very many beJiind-the-scene determiners of human action 
with which teachers and supervisors will ha\e to concern themselves. 
Some will be summed up in the qualities of the person, such as consider- 
ateness, honesty, and objectivity; and others will be summed up in the 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, interests, and ideals which constitute the 
prerequisites to good teaching. Some will be native and not acquired. 
Some will be given in teacher-training institutions; and some, acquired 
on the job in developmental programs such as those here under discus- 
sion. One of die real problems of professional education is that of 
getting relevant background essential to good teaching, or that of han- 
dling this background in such a manner diat its relevancy will be seen by 
the individuals concerned. There must be background, but the back- 
ground must be pertinent and applicable. 

The immediate and specific needs of professional workers will be 
determined by the situation. In the chapter on the determination of 
educational objectives it ivas pointed out that objectives can be both 
generalized and personalized. Statements such as those reproduced above 
represent highly generalized summaries of professional needs. We shall 
wish sooner or later to get down to the specific needs of individual 
teachers or groups of teachers in particular learning-teaching situations. 
The needs of all teachers or groups of teaclicrs are not similar; the needs 
of any particular worker in any given category are seldom very extensive. 

In any case, they seldom run the entire gamut of all possible ills. 

These needs are of finite nature: the needs of tcacliers for better 
assignments; better methods of approaching units, of inviting pupil 
participation, of providing for individual differences, of determining 
readiness, of conducting recitations, of directing complex working 
periods, of testing and evaluating; better methods of providing for cor- 
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relation, fusion, unification of materials of guidance; better methods of 
improving reading, arithmetic, or spelling, and the like. 

Problems vary from simple and minute to complex and extensive. 
Variation may be from a difficulty in wording questions up to a program 
of transition from traditional to modern teaching; from the management 
of some minor routine factor of classroom management up to ten-year 
programs of curriculum development. It was the purpose of Chapter 
VIII to discuss the means by which teachers with such assistance as is 
available might discover their own individual needs. By rereading the 
summary at the end of Chapter VIII, the student may find a review 
of this discussion helpful at this point. 

Growth in meeting these needs is affected by several factors. The needs, 
as has been indicated, may relate to either (1) current performance or 
behavior, or (2) the determiners of, or controls over, behavior. The effect 
of the environment, individual differences among teachers, the character- 
istics of leadership which facilitate or hinder growth, and other factors 
need to be kept in mind. A general classification of antecedent factors 
is given here as a preliminary to more detailed discussion. The six 
categories previously used were: (1) environmental factors, particularly 
those that may currently impinge upon the teacher's normal way of 
living and professional development; (2) personal factors, particularly 
those more stable moral, social, physical, and intellectual characteristics 
of people that arise from the joint effects of nature and nurture; (3) 
rnental factors, particularly the specific knowledges, skills, attitudes, 
ideals, interests, and appreciations that constitute the more pliable and 
cducable components and immediate determiners of behavior; (4) general 
states of mwd, particularly morale which is a great facilitator and unifier 
of human action; (5) efficiency of learning factors, particularly the factors 
of interest, individual differences, readiness, knowledge of progress, 
mccess and intent to learn; and (6) leadership factors, particularly those 
that relate to the methods of leadership. The list of factors here chosen 
or emphasis IS by no means complete, but we hope representative of 
,1 V ] interested in facilitating teacher 

rnnrf' . ^ ® 'viih a discussion of some environmental factors 
conditioning teacher growth. 


SECTION } 

environmen-tai. factors in teacher groivth 
Types or environmental faelors to be here considered. There are many 

“r"oml ' T"he“ • r'T“'l that condition teacher 

Tha avl ^n ht le that can be done about tile environmental factors 
that hate tnnttenccd the tcaclicr's past development; but there is much 
diat can be done ab™t those that impinge upon the teacher currently in 
his present setting. One’s environment is always a complex network of 
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physical, social, moral, intellectual and psychological influences. Space 
docs not permit a full discussion of Uicse influences, but five have been 
chosen from the teacher’s immediate home, school, and community en- 
vironment for brief description: (i) good personnel practices; (2) good 
housing and home conditions; (3) favorable community attitudes; (4) 
a good plant and working equipment; and (5) good staff relationships. 

Good personnel practices. Teachers are human and are decidedly in- 
fluenced by the personnel practices of school systems. The absence of 
■ favoritism in selecting and promoting staff members, honest efforts by the 
leadership to secure adequate salaries, loads, and physical facilities en- 
hance morale and stimulate growth. A heavy load does not necessarily 
lower morale, but an unreasonable one is sure to do so. Heavy loads, 
often necessary under certain conditions, must of course reduce time and 
energy available for growth activities. Security and freedom in teaching 
are powerful incentives to growth; the absence of these factors, a serious 
hindrance. Freedom means, first, freedom from too many distracting 
extra assignments; second, freedom in choosing one's own methods, 
materials, and facilities from a wealth provided; and third, freedom to 
express one’s views without fear of reprisal. Efforts of the leadership to 
keep the record system, testing, routine conferences, within limits is an 
aid to growth; failure to do this, a serious hindrance. 

Good housing and home conditions. Industry is increasingly recog- 
nizing that proper housing and home conditions are a powerful influence 
for good among the workers. So it is with teachers. It is difficult to be an 
example of our best culture when living conditions are representative of 
poor or undesirable elements in our way of life. The denial of the right 
to marry and to have homes of their own is a serious hindrance to normal 
living conditions which in turn unfavorably affects growth. Effort of the 
leadership to aid teachers with these problems is an excellent factor in 
developing morale and growth. 

Favorable community attitudes. Communities vary greatly in their 
attitudes toward schools, educational practices, teachers, and the teaching 
profession. Teachers frequently complain of the limitation placed by 
various communities upon their rights as persons. They also complain 
because of the low status assigned to teachers and the teaching profession. 
They think that some communities, too, deny them the rights of full 
citizenship. There has always been some cleavage beiAveen the school 
and the community over what constitutes sound educational practice. 
Often teachers have not become integral parts of the communities which 
they serve. Efforts by professional leadership and by the community itself 
to remove these unintelligent attitudes toward teachers is a basic factor 
in securing for the community far better schools. 

/I good plant and working equipment. What tcacliers can and will do 
in trying out new methods of icaciung will depend in no small mc.Tsurc 
upon the learning aids and equipment with svhich ihc) wf)ik. imlnding 
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audio-visual aids, libraries, laboratories, special equipment as ncedea. 
and rooms suited to modern instructional practice. Schools differ peatl) 
in this respect. Although teachers may lack the initiative to seek new 
equipment they will frequently, with proper leadership, use what is 
available. Many of the things that teachers would like to do are genuinely 
limitcd by the lack of supplies, equipment, and special facilities. The 
building as a whole may have a stimulating or dcpiessing effect depending 
Upon its character. 

Good staff relntionshiffs.^ The attitude o£ other staff members is no 
small factor in teacher growih. Some are friendly, stimulating, and en- 
couraging; others, lackadaisical, antagonistic, and skeptical. It does make 
a dilference whether or not other members of the school staff show a 
friendly interest in what one attempts to do in the way of improved 
techniques, methods, and educational practices. The standards of com- 
petency set by other workers and their desire to improve are important 
inducnces in all school situations. Administrative practices too can be 
autocratic, discouraging, and depressive; or they can be democratic. There 
is much that the adminisivaiion can do to release energy. Schools differ 
greatly in these respects. 


SECTION 4 

FACTORS OF TEACHER GROWTH RESIDENT IN THE 
TEACHER AS A PERSON 

T)pcs of personal factors here discussed. There are many personal 
qualities resident in the teacher himself— good physical and mental 
health, adequate mental capacity, and aptness in human relations— 
essential to continued growih in service. It is sometimes assumed that 
these minimal pcisonal preretjuisites for continued growth in service have 
been met by the selective factors operating in the educating institutions 
and/or by the restrictive influences of employment officials. Probably 
too much has been taken for granted in these respects. At least it is not 
uncoininou to hear these jicrsonal qualities referred to as limitations on 

*l>ci.ined disciisNioii of these factors as oncrathc in u Kivcn situation will bi’ 
found in: 

RoIkU E. Crallc and William II. niirioii. "An Examination of Factors SliimilatinjE oi 
DcprciMiig Teacher Moi.tlc." California Journal of Efcmcniniy Education, Vol. "j 
(.\ugust, 193S). pp. 7-1 j. In addition to a listing of many faciois, the article indicates a 
general technique for studying such factors, one not adequately indicated in Chapter 

In addition to a small mimlrcr of oimilar studies, there arc numerous general dis- 
ctivMonal prcscnt.uions without data such as: 

Walter C. l*aitcru>n, ■Tcrsonncl Policies as the Basis for Tcadicr Morale," Ameiican 
School Board Journal, Vol. toy (OcIoIjCT. 1913). pp. 2C-27. 

George R. Johnson, "Viecvlom to Tcadr. The Way to Rcaluc New Purposes iii 
Education," 5 f/joo/ arul Society, Vol. (July. igji). pp. ly-tg. 

Mary Saunders. "No Time for Teaching." School Executive, Vol. iXi (.Sepicniircr. 

PP- ^7-lS. 
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the professional efficiency of leachers. Some of these personal prerequisites 
are relatively fixed qualities; some will respond to good leadership; all 
represent foundational materials upon whicli improvement programs 
must be built. In any case, they place limitations upon wliat can be done 
in particular learning and teaching situations. 

Good health. One of the very important factors conditioning con- 
tinued growth in service is good health. There is probably no other 
profession that demands more physical stamina and staying power than 
does teaching. The hours are long and the work is heavy. Not only must 
the teacher have an abundance of physical energ\‘, but he must be reason- 
ably free from physical defects and disease. The latter is important both 
because of public concern over healtli and because of the energy losses 
to the individual that arise from poor health. The state of the teacher’s 
health -will place definite limitations upon what can be done in any 
given' situation. 

Adequate intelligence and common sense. We have used the two words 
here together because there are different sorts of intelligence. The ordi- 
nary intelligence tests measure academic aptitude. Since we depend so 
much upon books and book learning, this type of intelligence is impor- 
tant. For teachers who have the academic aptitude and inclination to 
use books, these may become an important source of guidance; but for 
those tvho lack this ability and inclination, such will not be the case. 
Likewise, some teachers are very much more concrete in their thinking 
tlian others, and some are much more abstract. This fact in part underlies 
much of the argument about abstractness and concreteness in education. 
People also differ in practicality. The mere theorist is a person who, be- 
cause of training, experience, and habit is accustomed to omitting certain 
important types of data that need to be considered in reaching judgments 
about particular situations. So-called practical people arf likely to give 
undue weight to the aspects of the immecliaic situation to the neglect of 
fundamental purposes and principles. People differ greatly in judgment 
and common sense, and this fact conditions what can and cannot be done 
with different persons. 

An abundance of energy and drive. People differ greatly in vigor and 
drive; and these diffcicnccs are important in determining what can and 
cannot be done in particular learning and teaching situations. All too 
frequently, supervisors, administrators, and professors assume lltat wc aic 
all alike. Wc dilfer greatly in many respects, particularly in the amount 
of energy that can be brought to bear upon the job at hand. These differ- 
ences arise from many partly psychological and partly pliy.sical ciuscs. 
Vrequcntly a lack of drive may arise from a lack of imcrcsi, from mental 
conflicts, and from disintegration; sonictiines. from poor health, from 
mulcinouiishincni, and from improper functioning of our cndocrines. 
'rhosc aucmpiing leadership might well consider iltc energy differences 
people. 
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Adaptability. Either by nature or training some people are very much 
more hexible than others. Inflexibility may arise from habit, inertia, or 
an uncompromising attitude; from lack of drive referred to above; or 
from a closed mind. Age is not the only factor in adaptability. Whatever 
its causes it is not uncommon to defend one’s inertia by appeals to high 
principles and ideals. Some people can be brought to new ways only with 
extreme care; others themselves see the necessity for change and make 
the necessary adjustment immediately witli ease and poise. The adapta- 
bility differences in people will limit what can be done with and for them. 

Aptness in hinnan relationships. Persons vary greatly in their aptness 
or skill in working with others. Note, for example, the free easy manner 
with which some people work with children or adults and the halting, 
stumbling, offending manner of others. The techniques of teaching that 
one may use effectively will likewise depend in no small degree upon one’s 
common habits of acting or reacting to human situations. One of the com- 
mon mistakes of supervisors is to assume that because some particular 
tcci^tiique has worked for them it will work tor others. The tendency, too, 
of some people to copy blindly the manners of others is open to the same 
objection. Within broad limits what one can do will need to be adapted 
to one’s own peculiar assets and liabilities. The behavior patterns of 
people, although not wholly fixed, ordinarily respond very slowly to 
change. Fortunately they do change under skilful guidance. Attention to 
these patterns will facilitate teacher growth. 

Eviottoiial stabtlity. It is common knowledge that people differ greatly 
in emotional tendencies: self-control, explosiveness, and mental balance. 
Some people are more active, optimistic, and enthusiastic than others. 
There are also IccUngs oi superiority or inferiority that will need to be 
reckoned with in deciding what to do. Then there arc cases of neuroti- 
cism in varying degrees of severity. There are many realities of the sort 
here suggested that will need to be considered in planning what to do. 

The preceding discussion was not meant to be complete or extensive 
Init rather suggestive of the trends of the thinking in this area. There are 
many books that have been written on the subject. The reader may find 
the following helpful: 

Burnham, William H., The Wholesome Personality (New York, D. Appleton- 
Ceniury Oimpany, Inc., 1932). ’ 

I'BESCOTT, Daniel A.. Emotion and the Educative Process, Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educate c Process (Washington, 
D.C., American Council on Education. 1938). 

SiiAVFER, L. F.. The Psychology 0} Adjustment (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 193G). 

AturoRT, G. ^V., Personality, A Psychological Interpretation (New York, Henry 
Hull and Company, Inc., 1937). ’ 

DoLUkRo, J.. and others. Frustration and Aggression (New Haven, Conn., Vale 
University Press, 1939). 
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Sherman, Mandel, Mental Hygiene and Education (New York, Longmans, 
Green &^Co., 1939) . 


Hnmaji Abilities and Learning 

Horney, K., The Neurotic Personality of Our Times (New York, W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1937). 

Plant, J. S., Personality and the Cultural Pattern (New York, The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1937). 

The improvement of personality. The personal factor is of basic im- 
portance to all activities in which individuals or groups work together. 
This is true even when an individual or group has power over other 
individuals or groups. Democratic leadership exercised among equals is 
impossible without certain characteristics of personality. The prime im- 
portance of this for administration and supervision has already been indi- 
cated in Chapters II and III. A partial list of the characteristics of a good 
leader was given there. The importance of desirable personal character- 
istics in the teacher is obvious to all observers. Growth in desirable per- 
sonality characteristics is, then, important for all staff members. 

The development of a desirable personality is possible and not unduly 
difficult if seriously attacked. Popular interest in this is manifested by the 
great number of books, pamphlets, newspaper columns, and magazine 
articles dealing with personality and its improvement. A great deal of 
the popular material is shoddy quackery, resulting in superficial changes 
of surface manifestations only. The underlying structure of personality is 
not affected. Valid facts and principles are available, however, together 
with reputable methods of improvement. Important growth in desirable 
personality can be achieved. 

An adequate discussion of personality and its improvement cannot 
be presented in a general volume such as this. Effort is made here to 
present a reputable outline in extremely skeletonized form. Students are 
urged to read extensively in the excellent literature available. It is to be 
noted also that personality is interpreted in somewhat different ways by 
various scholars in the field. The account here is admittedly but one of 
several, though effort was made to present a consistent theory and 
practice. 

Various bases of interpretation. A simple framework for thinking will 
be of great assistance to students attempting to interpret and evaluate 
various divergent pronouncements on personality.* 

♦Though advanced discussions in this field will he quite bejond many normal- 
school and college siudcnls, insiructors and some advanced students may wish to read 
further. The hooks listed arc suggested as starting points, most of them containing 
excellent bibliographies for further rcfcicncc. There is overlap bciuccn the groupings. 
Group t 

W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (New York. W. \V. Norton & Company. 
Inc, jgja). 

G. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior (New York. Hcnr>- Holt and 
Company, Inc.. 192 j). 
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An individual is first of all a mechanism. In the eyes of some that is all 
he is. But he is also a biological organism, his organisraal structure being 
superimposed on the mechanistic base. Tinally, as both common sense 
and controlled observation indicate, he is a purposive agent, capable of 
will and choice. At least he changes his opinion and. within limits, acts as 
if from choice in such a way as to defy prediction on mechanistic and 


G. E. CogliUl, Amto»ty the Ptoblein of Behavior (Cambridge, Mass., Cambridge 
Uni\crsity I'ress, 1929). 

3. S. Haidane, Mfc/ifliiism, Li^c, and PersoHalitji (London, J. Murray, Ltd., 1914)- 
Sec also reference to s-ime author in Group 3. 

C. J. Herricl,, Neurological Foundations of Behavior (New York, Henry HoU and 
Company, Inc., 1927); T'/jc Thinking Machine (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1929). 

L. T. Hobhouse. Mind in Evolution (Second edition, New York. The Macmillan 
Comp.ni), 1915). See also reference to same author in Group 3. 

J. Locb, The Mechanistic Conception of Life (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 

1<)I2). 

loscph Needham, iMan a iVfnchtiie (London, Kegan Paul. 1927). 

R. R. Raup, Complacency, the Foundation of Human Behavior (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1925) 

Croup a 

Louis Berman. The Glands Regulating Personality (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1928). 

tv. H. Burnham, The Wholesome Personality (New York, D. Applcton*Century 
Compain, Tnc„ 1932). 

I C Cobb, The Glands of Destiny (London. W. Hcinemann, 1927). 

£. G. Conklin, Heredity and Enmronmeiit in the Development of Man (Princeton, 
N.J.. Princeton Unitersity Press, igts). 

John Deucy, Human Nature and Conduct (New York. Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 192a). 

Sigmund Freud, An Introduction to Psychoanalysis (New York, Boni and Liveright, 
tgao). 

H. S. Jennings, Prometheus, or Biology and the Advanceme 7 it of Man (Netv York, 
E. P. Duiion .t; Company, Inc., 1925). 

E. J. Kempi, The Automatic Functions and the Persorialily (New York, Nervous 
anti Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1918). 

C. R. SlDckard, The PhyricaJ Basis of Personality (New York, tV. \V. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1931). 

J. B. Watson, Behavior: An Introduction to Comparative Psychology (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1914), Psychology from the Slaudpoitit of a Behaviorist 
(Roised edition, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippiucott Company, 1929); Behaviorism (Re- 
vised edition. New York, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc.. 1930). 

Croup y 

William Brown, iMind and Personality (Nrnv York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927). 
Wildon Carr, The Vtiique Status of Man (New York. The Macmillan Company, 

192S). 

J. S. Haldane, The Sciences and Philosophy (London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1929); 
The Philosophical Basis of Biology (London, Iloddcr and Stoughton. 1931). 

L. T. Hobhouse, Development and Purpose (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
« 9 « 3 )- 

L. P. Jatks, The Education of the Whole Man (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1931). 
C. L. Morgan. Emergent Evolution (London, WilHam and Norgatc. 1926). 

(•. r. tv. Patrick, iVhat Is the Mindf (New York, Tlic Maanilinn Company, 1927). 
W. M. Wheeler, Emergent Evolution and the Development of Societies (New York, 
W. W. Norton &: Company, Inc.. 1928). 
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organismai assumptions. The individual ^is predictable, but he is also 
creative and original. 

Briefly, this means, first, that a man possesses a body, particularly a 
neuromuscular system, capable of response, and a certain few reflexes. He 
easily acquires a large number of conditioned reflexes or habits. Break- 
down of any part of the mechanism affects the activity of the whole. All of 
these are aspects of the personality, mechanistic in nature. "Warning 
should be sounded here that the student be not misled by the brevity of 
this and following paragraphs into thinking that this simple statement 
disposes of the problem. Undue simplification is dangerous, but simple 
statements of this extremely complex process are all that can be given in 
this volume. 

Second, it means that man possesses the organs and functions of a 
living organism. He must carry on the processes leading to survival and 
reproduction. The fundamental drives of anger, fear, love, and sex oper- 
ate and are vital components of his personality. The functioning of his 
endocrine glands is so important that a whole literature has sprung up 
around their relation to personality- Disease and injury affect the per- 
sonality through effect upon the organism. The innumerable acquired 
loves, hates, and fears are also factors. 

But third, man is not merely a mechanism at the mercy of stimulus and 
response, or an organism controlled by heredity and environment. He 
can— and this is most important— choose, examine, and manipulate causes, 
deliberately using them to achieve his purposes. Under this intervention 
of conscious analysis and clioice, the mechanistic cause becomes a means 
and the effect becomes a consequence of deliberative thinking and action, 
Man is a seeking, choosing, creative being. He is self-conscious and aware 
of himself. Any account of personality must take into consideration the 
incalculable factors of inherent variability, and of will and choice operat- 
ing in purposive behavior, and the further effect of this behavior on the 
personality. In seeking his adjustments the individual engages in equal 
and reciprocating intercourse with oUicr individuals and with the world. 
He affects other individuals and the environment and these in turn affect 
him. Instead of being wholly bound by his environment, he changes and 
produces environment with far-reaching effects on his personality. He is 
a social-moral being. 

Personality is affected by an individual's inherited mechanism and 
functions; by his organismic nature; by his creative, purposing ability; 
and by the effects of environment upon all of tliese. 

Those enamored of the mechanistic view lean toward the mctliod of 
trait analysis, the listing of many traits, and the treatment of them ■ 
statistically as if they were discrete parts of an operating uicdwnism. Tin’s 
type of thinking consciously or unconsciously operates in many discus- 
sions of the rating of teachers. 

TIiosc regarding organismai nature as dominant interpret personality 
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in terms of •■instincts," racial drives, urges, appetites, etc. Here we find 
emphasis on the sublimation of sex and anger, bringing them to heel m 
the service of the organism. The Freudians go to the extreme of catharsis 
through free expression, whereas others argue for intelligent and rational 
repression or suppression. The development of various desirable drives^ 
is important. As indicated above, glandular action and disease are scruti- 
nized in their relation to personality. Traits are described in terms of 
behavior reactions and, adequately delimited, are open and susceptible to 
statistical treatment and practical discussion. 

The third group stresses the uniqueness of the individual, growth and 
development of ideals and standards, the growth of judgment and re- 
ficctive thought, and the effect of environment. The variable and creative 
aspects are regarded as important. 

Despite extremely clever arguments interpreting personality on one or 
another of these levels, it seems intelligent, in the absence of complete 
final data, to examine all three levels in interpreting this factor, so impor- 
tant in our lives. Let us summarize briefly. 

I. The individual is a mechanism. As such he is a space-time-energy pattern 
susceptible to scientific analysis. As in all mechanisms, the parts are 
simultaneous and function in one direction. The principle of explanation 
vs cause and effect. 

a. The individual is a biologic organism. As in all organisms the functions 
of the parts ate determined by the life function of the whole. The func- 
tion of one part may be taken over by another, These parts function in 
two directions. The principle of explanation is heredity and environment. 

3. The individual is a purposive agent, a social-moral being. He is engaged 
in reciprocal response with other individuals and with the outside world 
in seeking adjustment. The principle of validation is intelligent pur- 
posing. 

W'iih this all too brief, and perhaps rather abstract, framework for 
guidance, let us examine various statements as to total personality and 
separate traits. 

The personality is an organic whole, not a collection of “traits.” The 
general principles of modern biology and psychology, not to mention the 
broad trends in philosophy, stress the importance of the living whole in 
contrast to a summation of parts. A personality is not the sum of a large 
number of discrete elements; it is a functioning whole.* 

Gon/usiou hclwccn whole and part widespread iti common discussion. 
Common, cveiyday use of terms in this field shows either serious mis- 
understanding of meanings or great carelessness. First, the word person- 
ality is widely used in everyday conversation and in some more serious 
. discussions when actually but one aspect or characteristic of the total 
personality is meant. The single "trait” is often a striking but relatively 

s Discuision is confined to ihe nomal petsonality, no reference being made in this 
brief summary to disturbances or derangements within a personality or the more 
serious schizophrenia, ix.. split personality. 
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//,n 7 i-are entiiies, basic ekmenis oE the personality. Some o£ them are. 
and some arc not. To be a trait, an item should be established on rational 
grounds or should be statistically demonstrable as an independent vari- 
able and should be persistent. Most items in trait lists are mere symptoms, 
indications, clues to the presence or absence o£ underlying understandings 
and conduct attitudes which are, in fact, the genuine elements of per- 
sonality. A simpler way to say the same thing is to point out that 
initiative, resourcefulness, honesty, as commonly used, are but colloquial 
names used to designate and describe certain types of observed reaction, 
riicbc actions, dubbed honest or dishonest, resourceful or imitative, as 
the case may be, arc indications of the functioning or failure to function 
jf fundamental ideas, values, native intelligence, of training and disci- 
])linc, etc. One or two simple illustrations, even though very briefly out- 
lined, may make this clearer. 

A inpn returns a purse containing a considerable sum which he has 
found in the street. Every one tlien speaks of him as being honest, as if 
the honesty were a characteristic like blue eyes, short stature, or quick 
reaction time. What is really meant is that the action may be classified 
as honest. Instead of saying that the behavior may be classified as honest 
or that the man acted in an honest manner, we make a natural mistake 
encouraged by caiclcss language and say that it is the individual who is 
honest. This, of course, is not serious if understood, and it serves common 
iniurcouise satisfactorily. But when it leads to the attribution of 
"honesty" as a positive something in the individual’s make-up, thoroughly 
muddled thinking ensues. There is no such thing as “honesty," except 
as the name used to describe actions. The true personality elements here 
are probably (1) systems of ideas concerning the nature of property, (2) 
sufiiciciu intelligence to distinguish between meum and tmim, and (3) 
w awhude of desiring lo acx in accord sviib ibe right. The latter factor 
in some cases might not be conscious or analytic but the result of training, 
riicsc items, not "boncsly," arc the elements of personality in the indi- 
vidual. At the risk of being rcpcliiious, we may say the individual is not 
honest in the sense that he possesses some trait cliaracteristic, or mysteri- 
ous personal attribute known as honesty. There is no such thing. He is 
honest, that is, acts honestly, because he has acquired certain understand- 
ings (ideas) and values, whicli arc the fabric alike of personality and of 
civilisation, and has the inicUigcncc to operate these ideas and values. 
When these are present and functioning, wc call the resultant behavior 
honest. When absent or not functioning, we call the behavior dishonest. 
A further absurdity in thinking of honesty as a positive attitude or power 
is seen in the fact that the actioivs of an individual may be classified as 
honest in certain fields and cases, though quite dishonest in others. This 
is usually, though not always, a question of judgment or discrimination 
(intelligence) for the better types of individual, and of values and training 
(or the less mature- The more generalized one’s concepu and habitual 
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modes of reaction are, the more nearly one’s actions come to being always 
honest, and vice versa. 

Similarly, individuals who steal, lie, and cheat, do not do so because 
possessed of a characteristic known as dishonesty, immorality, untruth- 
fulness. Depending upon cases, they do so because, (1) they do not have 
the intelligence to see consequences of the act, or (2) knowing the conse- 
quences, they do not have the intelligence to see they cannot escape those 
consequences. Put positively, this last means they think they “can get 
away with it,” which is usually an error in judgmenti Still others (3) 
knowing they can and will get away with it, do not possess such values 
(standards) and discipline as enable them to resist temptation. Some 
more primitive mentalities yet do not understand the nature of property, 
the values of truth, the value of confidence engendered through playing 
fair. Individuals who steal and cheat do so because they are not strong 
enough to solve their problems otherwise, or because their personalities 
are underdeveloped either through native inability or lack of training. 

If the basic elements in personality can be in fact thus reduced to 
understandings, appreciations, attitudes, and patterns of behavior which 
are somewhat, even if not absolutely, consistent, the relationship to the 
curriculum becomes clear. It is quite possible to develop personality, or 
character, or “honesty” by providing for the experiences leading to the 
desired understandings, ideals, and patterns. 

An illustration of a positive characteristic shows the same susceptibility 
of rcchfction to other and basic elements. Resourcefulness, like honesty, is 
often referred to as if it were a fundamental attribute of the individual. 
There is no such thing as resourcefulness, tliough certain acts may be 
called resourceful and may be regarded as indicating the presence of 
fundamental personality elements. In this case these would include (1) 
native-reaction time, (2) trained alertness of attention, (3) wide training 
in the field, (.j) long experience with occasions demanding resourceful 
bcliavior, etc. As with honesty, individuals may be marvelously resource- 
ful in one field and hopelessly na’ivc in another. 

The effect of enxiirounient on personality cannot be overlooked. The 
material and social factors wliich surround an individual exert an impor- 
tant inllucncc upon personality and behavior. A teacher is placed in 
congenial surroundings, given work to his liking, treated with respect 
by superior ofiiceis, given credit for suggestions and opportunity to use 
his own judgment. Under these circumstances the teacher eagerly furilicrs 
the purposes of the organization of which lie is a member, carries out 
the policies, performs experiments, makes suggestions, and voluntarily 
assumes responsibility. He is rated highly by suj>eriors on cooperation. 
Wq may assume for the momciu that the error is not made of regarding 
this as an attribute but properly os a name for actions perfonned. the 
true jsersonality elements being inlcUigcuce an<! certain concepts and 
altitudes. For the moment wc arc on die trail of atiothcr aspect of the 
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problem, namely, the influence of conditions. Let us now assume a 
^ange, involving a new chief who is arbitrary and arrogant, who enforces 
petty regulations, who steals suggestions from co-workers. The competent 
teacher of mature personality will try to cooperate until stopped by re- 
buffs, increased load, and threatened loss of respect. She settles back to 
routine work, dropping voluntary projects, doing what is to be done but 
without spirit. The new chief rates her way low on cool^eration! Ob- 
viously the crucial thing here is the working conditions, both spiritual 
and material, supplying a further clue to the interpretations of person- 
ality. The operation of fundamental personality attributes, as revealed 
by actions, is vitally affected by the situation in which they are exercised. 

A study of factors conditioning personality is as important as that of the 
attributes themselves, and was discussed briefly under morale. 

The analysis of "traits*' is of considerable practical value. Bearing in 
mind the cautions just expressed in preceding paragraphs, the analysis of 
sharply defined “traits” or characteristic behaviors may be undertaken as 
a preliminary to programs of improvement and growth. It is true also that 
observations or "ratings” are ordinarily affected seriously by the nature 
of the trait rated, by the type of individual being observed or rated, and 
by the natural biases of the rater. Rating scales properly defined and 
used by trained observers are, however, contrary to popular opinion, 
reasonably reliable. Dr. Goodwin Watson ’ cites six or more studies show- 
ing this, and others are available. In fact, he says that apart from rating 
scales and physiological measures, few, if any, of the "tests” of personality 
traits, character, etc., are free from “fakabiliiy.” After pleading guilty 
himself, he scores sharply the tendency to publish studies in the field with 
a carefree disregard for considerations of reliability and validity. Franzen 
and Knight * state that some of the overlap revealed by correlation studies 
can be eliminated by critical definition and trained raters. An interesting 
summary of studies on “originality” by Cleeton ^ shows that the trait 
is not sufficiently defined in most studies, as does also a study by 
McClatchy.io The characteristic of personality or behavior control— be it 

7 G. B. Watson, "A Supplementary Review of the Measurement of Personality 
Traits,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 18 (February. 1927). pp. 73-87. 

8F. B. Knight and R. H. Franzen, "Pitfalls in Rating Schemes,” Journal of Educa- 
tio 7 ial Research, Vol. 12 (April, igaa). pp. 204-213. 

9 Glenn U. Cleeton. •'Originality." Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 
21 (October-December, 1926). pp. 304-314. 

loV, R. McClatchy, ”A Theoretical and Statistical Study ol the Personality Trait 
Originality as Herein Defined," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (October- 
December, 1928), pp. 379-382. * ' 

iV. W. Charters and Isadore B. Whitely. "Summary of Report on An.tlysis of Secre- 
tarial Duties and Traits.” Service Bulletin No. i (New York, National Junior Personal 
Service. Inc., 1924). Contains excellent tnncrcte descriptions of acts indicative of origi- 
nality, initiative, etc. 

W. V. Bingham, Personality Estimate: For Prospective Manager in Industry (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Carnegie Institute of Technology). ' 

Glenn- U. Cleeton and F. B. Knight, "The Validity of Character Judgment Based 
on External Criteria.” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 8 (June, 1924). 
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understanding, attitude, appreciation, ability, skill, tendenc)-, or what 
not— must be sharply and clearly defined so as to be recognizable by 
competent j^ersons. The behavior patterns whether studied directly or as 
illustrations for* the controls must also be defined and illustrated. 
Allport quotes Symonds as saying that since we are never sure of the 
existence of traits, nor of their definition, we should concentrate on 
reliability, and let even validity await its turn. Several studies show, as 
indicated above, that given (1) an adequate definition, and (2) training 
in observation of behavior, raters manifest an astonishing ability to agree 
on manifestations of the trait as defined. Progiams for the improvement 
of the “trait” or of the behavior pattern can then be undertaken. 

Definition of personality. It is evident from the foregoing that we must 
forget the trivial and fragmentary meaning ascribed to this ^vord by the 
ordinary usage of business men, lecturers, and the “man in the street.” 
An adequate account would necessitate an encyclopedic treatment of 
human physiology and psychology. Therefore, we must be content with 
brief summary statements, fragmentary as they are, since they represent 
the best thought of those working in the field. At the close of the chapter 
a composite statement will be attempted. 

Burnham opens his own outstanding account thus: 

To attempt any account of the different factors that make up human person- 
ality is rash in the extreme, and yet in all practical social functions, in all co- 
operative, industrial, and business occupations, in politics, education, and 
morals, we refer every day multitudes of times to such factors as intelligence, 
conscientiousness, judgment, egotism, altruism, and the like, in our companions 
and acquaintances. 


Some day we shall probably have a scientific clmracieroiogy, as Allport has 
suggested, that will give an analysis of the different traits of human personality 
and an account of the conditions of the development of each. Such a science 
would make possible tests of eacli personality trait, and classification according 
to the development of each. For tliis at present no adequate data are available. 
Many extended scientific investigations of the concrete traits must be made 
before such a science is possible. 


W. H. Hughes, "Refining Estimates of Personal Qualities,” The Xalion’s Schools, 
Vol. 17 (Februaiy', 1931), pp. 55*60- 

P. M. Symonds, “An Aiialjsis of Tact,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 21 
(April, 1930). pp. 241-254. Fine illustration of anal)sis. Admittedly subjectise but of 
value. Not only dcmonsiraics a method but shows that "tact” is not alwa}S desirable, 
and that situation greatly affects functioning of habit system. Excellent for similar 
report by class. 

G. Allport, "What Is a Trait of Personality?" Jounia/ of Abnorntai and Social 
Psychology, Vol. 25 (January-March. 1931), pp. 368-372. 

Morton Prince, "Why \Vc Have Trails— Norma! and Abnormal: The Theory of In- 
tegration of Disi>osiiion,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 33 (January- 
Mardi, 1929). pp. 22.23. 

12 Burnham, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

i»G. W. Allport, "Some Guiding Principles in Understanding Personality." The 
Family (June. 1930), pp. rapiaS. 
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Other authorities would differ as to tlic possibility of a purely scientific 
treatment of personality because of the intrinsic variability of human 
behavior and the unique nature of individuality. 

Burnham quotes with approval the following from a German writer. 

... the personality represents the total psychophysical organism, both physical 
and mental. The mental personality embraces titc total mental capacities and 
tendencies that are influenced by education and critical experience as well as 
by physical conditions and processes. Thus he designates every activity of man 
as a function of his personality— all sudi characteristics as his manner of be- 
havior, his rhythm of activity, his temperament and tendencies. 

More compact statements are to be found throughout the rapidly 
growing literature of which two samples may be given here. Morton 
Prince,^® for long an authority in abnormal psychology, feels that person- 
ality is made up of, "sentiments, ideals, more complex habits, fixed 
acquired beliefs, prejudices, likes and dislikes, accepted ethical and social 
codes of conduct; aspirations and enduring desires; innate urges (crav- 
ings, impulses, appetites, etc.).” 

He goes on to say that some of these are obviously innate, others 
acquired; that they may be organized into systems of ideas or of senti- 
ments; and that some are obviously secondary, others primary. 

Similarly, Allport believes that personality will be found composed 
of traits classifiable as (i) intellectual, (2) temperamental, (3) volitional or 
kinetic, (4) esthetic, and possibly some others. He mentions in passing 
the inadequacy of the old four-fold classification of temperaments, in- 
dicates the complex nature of volitional factors and the influence of 
environmental circumstances. A more explicit definition and discussion 
of "traits” will be given shortly. 

The principle of integration. However different schools may vary in 
stating the components of personality, they all agree on integration as an 
indispensable characteristic. 

On the mechanistic level integration means coordination in operation 
lesulting in successful performance. Certainly, part of any personality is 
an orderly, efficient, bodily mechanism. 

On the organic level we have what was probably the original use of the 
term integration: the proper functioning of those processes by which 
organisms maintain themselves and survive. The terms self-preservation, 
survival, reproduction, are commonplace. Health, strength, vigor are 
. indices of integration here. 

Integration in an intelligent, purposing agent, means sanity or \riioIe- 
ness of mind. That is, the various characteristics, urges, powers, abilities 
are fused together so that fundamental unity is achieved. This makes 

14 Burnham, op. cit., p. G58. 

15 Prince, op. cU. 

16 G. W. Allport, "Personality and Cliaractcr," Psychological Bullelin, Vol. i8 CSen- 
tember. ig**)- PP- •}4>-458. 
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possible the coordination of ideas and impulses, the control of strong 
urges and appetites, the ultimate resolution of conflicts through intel- 
ligent choice, absorption and coherence in pursuit of a chosen and worthy 
purpose. 

Courtis phrases it thus: 

An integrated personality is one which is fully “developed”; which can par- 
ticipate effectively in social life because he has built into his own cliaracter, 
by the assumption of responsibility and the exercise of choice in terms of life 
values, desirable controls of conduct; whicit has definitely considered the prob. 
lems of economic, political, social, and individual life, and acquired from his 
consideration a sense of responsibility for social as well as individual progress. 

Obviously there are differing degrees of integration and uneven devel- 
opment of various traits. Minor conflicts and inconsistencies do appear; 
however, that there appears to be a fundamental tendency toward in- 
tegration may be seen in the epoch-making neurological research of 
Lashley.^® 

In working with animals and human patients I have been more and more 
impressed by the absence of chaotic behavior which we might expect from tlic 
extent and irregular form of the lesions. 

This unity of action seems to be more deeply rooted than even the structural 
organization. .. .There may be great losses of sensory or of motor capacities, 
amnesias, emotional deterioration, dementia^but the residual behavior is still 
carried out in an orderly fashion. It may be grotesque, a caricature of normal 
behavior, but it is not unorganized. 

The foregoing was taken from studies based upon subjects under 
ot: or 10 bcaiu. In. a.txQt.hec 

discussion he states: "There is not a summation of diverse functions, 
but a non-specialized dynamic function of the tissue as a whole.” 

The development and modification of personality. As staled above, 
personality is often regarded as non-modifiable or modifiable only with 
great difficulty; however, much raiuloni, everyday observation clearly 
indicates that this is not true. Modern research is clear in indicating the 
possible means of personality development. The wide dissemination of 
tlic so-called "bond theory” of learning was detrimental in that it led 
to emphasis on the conditioned reflex as a meihod of development. This 
wouM sadly limit personality, emphasizing the lower habitual reactions 
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and minimizing the all-important principle of integration and neg- 
lecting the complex higher units. Recent neurological research render- 
ing the “bond theory” untenable will eventually rectify this. A seemingly 
opportunistic or superficially hedonistic philosophy of life and of educa- 
tion stressing the more primitive types of pleasure and displeasure, satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions as the crucial factors in learning have 
distracted attention from tlie importance of discipline, effort of will, 
intellectual apprehension of right and duty, and their accompanying 
higb-level satisfactions as factors. Certainly satisfactions, likes, and dis- 
likes are important but no more so, if as much so, as the contrasting 
factors noted. 

The testimony of both general writers and of investigators is deal. 
Personality is modifiable, and its improvement may be made the object 
of conscious attack. Methods and results will vary with individuals and 
with traits. ^Ve may examine first an extensive case study, and second a 
general summary of guidance. 

Referring to an excellent study by Sister Mary Aquinas McLaughlin,®® 
we find the means noted below used to study and modify the two traits, 
ascendance and submission. Diagnosis and modification for improvement 
were carried on through personal interviews of an organized nature, the 
application of analytic scales, and the individual preparation of remedial 
charts. The cooperation and assistance of the subject's associates was 
secured. Insight into the problem was fostered through selected general 
readings and analogous case studies. As far as possible, physical handi* 
caps, particularly speech difficulties, were corrected; similarly, environ- 
mental factors were removed. 

After a period of time clear evidence of definite modifiability was 
derived. The devices differed in power between the traits and between the 
various individuals in the study. Development was more difficult at the 
upper levels but none the less present. 

Based on many such case studies and upon the opinion of general 
theorists, the following tentative summary may be presented: 

Suggestions tor the Improvement or Personality 

1. Define personality, particularly tite cliaracleristic you wish to eliminate 
or develop. 

2. List as adequately as possible the specific objective manifestations of the 
given characteristic, or of iu absence. 

3. Perform honest analyses in terms of these deBnitions of behavior indexes. 

4. Attempt to apprehend the reasons (understandings, ideals, and attitudes) 
for the value of such conduct, and then rather consciously attempt to grovif 
into the desired attitude and behavior. Seek experiences toward this end. 

5. Seek advice from friends and from those who are indifferent. Observe and 
imitate good models. 

=0 Sister Mary Aquinas McLaughlin, The Genesis and Constancy of Ascendance and 
Submissio/t as Personality Traits, University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. 6, No. 5 
iDcccinbcr i, 1931). pp. 8G-87. 
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6. Study physical conditions and immediate environment for possible hin- 
• drances or modifications, making such changes as are possible. 

7. Secure an understanding of, and consciously adopt what is known as, the 
"objective attitude" in the whole matter. Secure understanding of and 
attempt to avoid . rationalization, wishful thinking, and other forms of 
magic. 

8. Believe in die ivorth of one’s self and of one's task in the ivorld, noting 
also that a variety of interests should go with devotion to one major 
purpose. 

9. Understand that genuine effort and persistence are necessary. No hocus- 
pocus nor mumbling of incantations w'ill adiieve the difficult change in 
one’s personality. 

The characteristics of desirable personality. More and more one is 
forced to tlie conclusion that the essentials are not numerous, as would 
be implied by most interpretations of trait lists. As indicated in the fore' 
going pages the few essentials include a good bodily mechanism and 
adequate native intelligence. With the full implications made explicit, 
personality could be epitomized in the ancient statement, "A sound mind 
in, a sound body.” There is a meager list of inherited automatic responses, 
a few racial drives, a few emotional reactions. By far the largest part of 
complex human personality is made up of acquired beliefs and attitudes 
concerning the world and man, acquired values, and tendencies to act in 
accord with those values. 

Remembering that characteristics of personality will cover all levels, 
remembering particularly that the uniqueness ot individual personality 
IS paramount, remembering finally that ‘‘personality" should be indi- 
vidual and not generic in its reference, we may venture a tentative sum- 
mary. The general major items here indicated can each be broken down 
into lists of understandings, ideals, and attitudes. These, in turn, arc 
susceptible of treatment in the course of study. Experiences designed to 
develop them may be provided in (he curriculum. 
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important that one have tvhat is commonly called a disposition uluch is 
cheerful and optimistic. This involves control, training, sublimation of 
racial drives into any number of acquired drives. Specifically it means 
control of anger, jealousy, etc., the development of a sense of humor, and 

^nt^ration of the whole physical and mental individual has been stressed 
continuously. It is interesting to note that “health” comes from a Saxon 
word meaning “whole.” The desirable personality is whole, balanced, 
integrated. This is characterized by euphoria on the physical, and by a 
sense of reality on the menul side. Professor Burnham phrases it thus: 


The wholesome personality is characterized by a sense of reality, of 
validity, and of security. Tliis is comparable to die euphoria that ac- 
companies a condition ol complete physical health. An individual who 
lacks this sense of personal health has a sense of unreality, of insecurity, 
and apprehension that may at limes be alarming. 


These lundamentals may be supplemented by a number of functional atti- 
tudes and abilities which enable die personality to function, and which them- 
selves are aspects of the personality. 

A. The following fragmentary list is illustratise of desirabtJe intellectual char- 
acteristics: 

(1) Respect for anotlier’s point of view; the ability and willingness to weigh 
and understand the present position, status and motives of “the other 
fellow" any one with whom one must deal 

(2) Knowledge that any worth-while attainment in the world necessitates 
serious training, arduous effort, and persistence; disbelief in “getting by" 

(3) An adequate knowledge of die immediate and remote goals of life, and 
particularly of one’s work in life 

(4) Ability and willingness to become absorbed in one's task • 

(5) The objective attitude, willingness, and ability to face the facts: refusal 
to waste time arguing with the inevitable 

(6) Belief in an orderly world, entailing consequences from causes, and re- 
sponsibility in agents 

(7) A sensitive curiosity concerning the nature of things 

(8) The habit of delayed response, involving tlie suspension of judgment, 
weighing of further data, etc. 

{9) Belief in the evolutionary, experimental nature of the world and of life 

B. The following list of "conduct attitudes" proposed by *2 Dr. H. C. Morri- 
son, even if incomplete and tentative, is illustrative of the desirable values and 
ideals to be included in the personality. The values which should be found are 
those wluch clearly further the right or the good in the long run. There is of 
course vigorous, almost violent, controversy over what is good or right, much of 
it honest, but much of it selfish sophistry. Among careful thinkers of wisdom and 
insight there is considerable agreement concerning ideas of duty and responsi- 
bility which are manifestations of values. As stated, Dr. Morrison’s list is an 
admirable illustration of altitudes based on recognition of certain values. As 
attributes of personality llrose attitudes constitute functioning conduct controls. 

Burnham, op. cit., p. 674. See also Gardner Murphy, Lois B. Murphy, and T. M. 
Newcxjmb. ExpcTime 7 tlat Social Ptychology: An Interpretation of Research upojt the 
Socialization of the Individual (Revised edition. New York, Harper k Brothers, 1937)- 

23 H. C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (Revised edi- 
tion, Chicago, University of Chicago Press), Ch. 20. 
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On the higher levels these involve conviction plus a tendency to act in accord 
tlierewitli. On the lower levels reactions may be habitual rather tlian reasoned 
responses. Professor Morrison’s penetrating and highly stimulating discussion 
may well be made die subject of a class report. There is overlap with the pre- 
ceding list of understandings. 

(1) The acceptance of deferred sadstacdon 

(2) A sense of the consequences of one’s own .actions 

(3) Altruism 

(4) A sense of fair play 

(5) A sense of property rights 

(6) Spirituality in the sex relationship 

(7) Right acceptance of criticism 

(8) Acceptance of the value of cooperation 

(9) Fidelity to promises 

(10) Obedience to constituted auUiority 

(11) Sustained application, capacity for hard work, effort 

(12) A sense of duty 

(13) ^Villingness and ability to assume leadership 

(14) Fordtude 

(15) Punctuality 

But what has become of the long list of ”uaits," hundreds of them, 
ranging from originality and initiative to neatness and docility? As in- 
dicated earlier, tliese are names for actions which in turn are based on 
the more fundamental aspects of personality. The foregoing is a tentative 
and beginning attempt to indicate the nature of these and to point out 
lines of future thouglit for die student. 

For purposes of practical intercourse and reatly use we will doubtless 
continue to use the common trait names found in all popular discussions, 
rating cards, and check-lists, and hallowed by long usage. As shown 
earlier, such use can be made highly reliable i^hcn definition is clear and 
judges trained. The fact that such trait designations are probably not 
valid at all does not detract from carefully controlled, practical use. It is 
important, however, that every one fully understands what is being done 
in so using these common and tcclinically unjustified terms. 

The chief emphasis in all this is on definition. \Vc must define sliarpiy 
and know whereof we speak. The desirable trails for tlic teaching person- 
aliiy arc the desirable elcjiicius in the personalities of mature, competent 
men and women anywhere in the world. They arc the desirable com- 
ponents in the diameters of ladies and gentlemen wberever found. 

SKCTIO.M f 

.ME.NTAL FACTORS IN TE.\CUER GROWTH 

Tjpes of factors here considcrctl. We ha\c described in ilic immciliatcly 
preceding ixinion of this chapter certain jjcrsonal and cnvironinctital 
factoid that facilitate teacher growth. Besides these general |>ersona! aiul 
eniitonmental f.^cIors in gtouih. there arc tiwny sjx'cific knowledges, 
skills, aititmlcs. iilcaU. interests, am! apprcdaiions that condition growtli. 
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These, tor lack of a better term, were referred to in Chapter VIII as the 
mental prerequisites to teaching effidcnqr. In a sense these mental acquisi- 
tions are the product of each teacher’s own peculiar abilities functioning 
in the environments that have impinged upon him through his past 
developmental history. Taken at any given time, however, they con- 
stitute very definite controls over what can be done to facilitate teacher 
grmvth. We plan to consider here tliree types of mental controls: (1) 
some attitudes that facilitate teacher growth; (2) knowledge factors in 
teacher growth; and (3) habits facilitating teacher growth. 

Some attitudes facilitating teadier growth. There are many generalized 
attitudes that facilitate teacher growth. Some of these will be found in 
one’s philosophy of life; some in one's attitudes toward children and 
toward one’s peers; and some in one’s attitudes toward one’s occupation. 
We wish to discuss here some of the altitudes closely associated with 
teaching itself that would appear to facilitate teacher growth. We wish 
to discuss particularly the importance of the teacher being convinced of 
the worth-whileness of teaching, and of her desire to improve in service. 

Teachers must be convinced of the importance of teaching. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not the case for large numbers of teachers today, men and 
women alike. It is a second, third, or even last choice with many. Basically, 
the social order of which we are a part is responsible for this condition: 
first, because of its attitudes totvard teaching; second, because of the socio- 
physical environment provided for teachers in school, home, and com- 
munity; and third, because of the financial rewards piovided teachers. 
Teachers and supervisors, 106, have helped perpetuate these conditions; 
first, by too frequently treating the financial rewards of teaching as the 
sole and important condition to effective work; second, by their very 
limited concept of teaching as classroom instruction in the scliool sub- 
jects; and third, by isolationism in education, the divorcement of the 
school from the community and lack of teacher-community contacts. 
The problem is (1) to get teachers interested in teaching; (2) to get 
teachers who see the rewards of teaching in their broader ramifications; 
and (3) to get teachers who are willing to exemplify newer conceptions 
of the teacher at work. But first of all, teachers musfbe convinced of the 
importance of teaching. 

Teachers must desire to improve. Teachers must not only be convinced 
of the importance of teaching, but they must desire to improve. Three 
conditions help to develop a desire to improve: (i) convincing evidence 
that the situation needs improvement (thus, one reason tor the continued 
and careful measurement of pupil growth); (2) convincing evidence that 
the situation can be improved (many teachers have long ago convinced 
themselves that factors in the situation beyond their control make im- 
provements impossible); and (3) convincing evidence that the situation 
can be improved within the time, money, and energy expenditures that 
they wish to make. This last factor is one of tlie most potent in limiting 
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what teachers will do. Unfortunately, many philosophers and researchers 
are not realists. All too frequently they operate (or reason) as if we were 
in a world of unlimited time, money, and energy. There are many things 
we might like to do if time, money, and energy were boundless; but 
practically and realistically they are not- Most teachers are willing to 
work when they can see results— results achieved with reasonable ex- 
penditures of time and energy. On the other hand we must not hide 
behind the “no-time” complex. 

There must be a willi72g7iess on the pai't of teachers to try 7iew ways 
of doing things. Teachers have been fooled or misled so many times By 
supervisors that many will be too skeptical to cooperate readily in new 
improvement plans. This statement in no way denies the fact that they 
have been profitably and gloriously led in some places. To get things 
moving again it may be necessary, however, in many instances first to 
demonstrate in a limited situation what can be done— as in experimental 
research. Many school systems are now taking this precaution. Systematic 
studies of teaching will supply an important check on the purely verbal 
attacks upon the problem of teaching so common to the profession. For 
some, full proof will come only when they have had an opportunity to 
try the thing (or idea) themselves, and see that it works under the condi- 
tions under which they work. Teachers can lead themselves to better 
teaching through the same route. 

The wiportance of the leachefs attitude. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of the teacher’s attitude in the improvement 
progi*am. There is extensive evidence that the learner’s attitude influ- 
ences learning, such as can be found in almost any good book on educa- 
tional psychology.23 In the case of teachers, one observes that not only 
does learning fail to take place when there is neglect of the learner's 
attitude, but in some instances the opposition is so marked that the 
whole program may be endangered. Supervisors frequently fail to sense 
their own inadequacies in tliis respect and describe teachers as reaction- 
ary, uncooperative, and indTectivc. Though it is true that some teachers 
arc guilty of more inertia than others, the negative attitudes of many 
teachers toward the improvement program arc in iJje main the product 
of poor leadership. In general, it merely means that the supervisors cither 
have not sensed the importance of the teacher’s attitude or have em- 
ployed ineffective procedures in working with teachers. The teacher’s 
altitude is just as much a fact in each learning situation as are the jjupil's 
intelligence, the length of the scliool term and other generally accepted 
facts of education; and Avhen one comes upon opposition to the impio\c- 

=» Arthur I. Catc< ami otiicis. Educational Psychology (Sew York. The Macmillan 
Company, igia). 

Loi» .Murphy ami Ilcmy Ladil. Emotional Factors in Learning (Sew York. Cohimhi.' 
L'nixniiy I’leu. ign). 

I’aul Thomai Yoimg, .\fo/i;-dfion of Behavior {Sew York, John W'ilcy & Son*. Inc- 
lOjO). 
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ment program, it merely means Uiat someone has failed to place sufficient 
emphasis upon the teacher’s attitude or has employed poor techniques. 
Failure to get the proper attitude on the part of the teacher means the 
ultimate failure of the improvement program. 

Some supervisors fait to create favorable attitudes toward newer 
methods of teaching. The motu-ational methods of supervisors are not 
always effective. The supervisor, out of his experience, many contacts, 
and professional reading, comes to see the necessity for educational 
change. Seeing the importance of change he comes to advocate modified 
procedures in learning and teaching and in other aspects of the school 
system for which he is responsible without giving teachers an opportunity 
to see the need as he secs it. Teachers are frequently without the super- 
visor’s background of experience and contacts. Teachers are, however, 
faced with the responsibility of putting educational theory into practice. 
Under these conditions they are naturally much more conservative and 
doubtful about change than are persons less well acquainted with the 
demands of the immediate situation. Then there are many inertias. One 
of the very best illustrations of the influence of inertia can be seen in 
the great gap between theory and practice in the classes taught by some 
college professors of education. A relatively small number practice in 
their own teaching the things that they preach. Supervisors seem to for- 
get these very important facts in their work with teachers; and instead 
of planning improvement programs cooperatively, they frequently leave 
the problem to chance sales talks and verbal devices. If the supervisor 
is a good salesman and presents his ideas well, he may secure the out- 
ward cooperation of the majority of his teaching staff, at least tem- 
porarily, until the new idea runs into difficulty. As already has been 
said, there is always a wide gap between theory and practice, and what 
is easily advanced in theory may be most difficult to put into practice. 
Tlicse difficulties will be discovered in attempting to put the new pro- 
gram into operation; and as difficulties arise, the teachers will have 
questions to ask, first, as to detail, and later, as to the general feasibility 
of the program as a whole. Such inquiries will stimulate other less 
convinced teachers to raise questions until sooner or later the super- 
visor finds himself committed to an educational program without the 
support of his teachers. This is a thing that occurs, as we all know, all too 
frequently in American education. The failure of supervisors to catch 
the psychology of this situation gives rise to much of the conflict and 
ill-will that exists between teachers and supervisors. 

Discussed in terms of the basic approaches to learning— such as verbal 

activities, observational activities, and direct contact activities the thing 

that has happened in this case is somewhat as stated below. The supervisor 
has relied upon verbal communication as a means of securing the neces- 
sary new attitudes. Though the verbal method is not without value, as 
witnessed daily by salesmen and saleswomen of all sorts, it has, however. 
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certain limitations in education, particularly when the ideas presented 
appear later to come into conflict with the experiences that one gathers 
from direct contact with the thing itself, or where teachers may observe 
others to react negatively. The supervisor forgets that although it is true 
that the presentation to him may have been a verbal one and yet suffi- 
cient, the social situation provided by college classes and conventions 
may be very different from that provided in the local school system. The 
general attitude of college classes and educational gatherings is ordinarily 
positive. The audience is selected and made up of persons already favor- 
able to new ideas and not infrequently already committed to the idea 
presented. The prestige of the speaker is an important factor. Not to 
conform under such conditions is to incur the ill-will of the group of 
which the observer is a member. Back home the situation is different. 
Instead of relying upon social pressure to force recalcitrant individuals 
into line, the supervisor may be confronted with a community and teach- 
ing corps tliat are temporarily or even permanently hostile to the ideas 
presented. There is frequently no very strong positive social pressure per- 
suading teachers to newer modes of behavior. Under these conditions the 
verbal method of creating new attitudes is frequently not successful, and 
some more convincing procedure may need to be applied. Cooperative 
group attack, let it be repeated, will be more effective. 

To turn from tlie negative to the positive, it may be helpful to recall 
tliat we are generally more convinced about things that we have experi- 
enced directly through contact than by verbal presentation. This suggests 
that exposure to new ideas siiould be so managed that individual teachers 
or small groups of teachers may first uy the new ideas out for themselves, 
witliout too much negative social pressure, and see that they work and 
that more progress will be made through the use of the newer ways. New 
attitudes may be developed; but to create favorable attitudes in negative 
climates, it would appear best to rely less upon verbal appeals and to 
rely more upon group planning and reactions from experience with con- 
crete learning and leaching situations where teachers can experience 
directly the new values and feel surer about them. Sujicrvisors should 
create situations where teachers can sec for llicmsehcs that proposed 
changes arc of value to Uic teachers in their own efforts to leach more 
cffeciively. The fact that new interests arc grown from old interests and 
that we value those things that work for m is just as true of teachers as 
of pupils and points the way to a nioic effcctisc t>pe of leailci.ship than 
tliat fre(|ucntly supplied. I'he psychology of this situation is deserving 
of moic attention than it gets. 

Some knoivlcdge factors in tcachcrgrowih. In considering the iniproic- 
mcnl pjograin it is customary to assume some prior training and experi- 
ence on tile part of the teachers in\olvcd, at least that oidinarily provided 
by teaclicr-iraining institutions. The adctptacy of this basic training 
should be rc\cak<l by the survey of the teacher's competency outlined in 
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Chapter VIII. It would seem that this basic training should include at 
least the following understandings: 

1. A List ol Specified Undcistandings Concerning*. 

a. The social order of which we are a part: the function of the school 
within this order 

b. Child nature, needs, and growth 

c. The factors and conditions for effective learning 

d. Satisfactory levels of performance for various levels of ability, of ma- 
turity, and under given conditions 

(The list of understandings would cover many pages. Illustrations will 
be found in many textbooks and monographs dealing with the areas in- 
dicated.) 

2. A Long List of Technical Understandings, Such as: 

a. That there is an ends-means relationship between setting, curriculum, 
learning, teaching, etc., and the purposes of education (The curriculum 
is not an end in itself; neither is the teaching; nor the environmental 
set-up for learning— they are means to ends.) 

b. That the purposes of school education proceed from pupil needs as 
conditioned by their interests, capacities, and developmental status 

c. That the means to pupil growth are varied, including sensory experi- 
ences, such as seeing, hearing, smelling, feeling, and the like, brought to 
impinge upon die pupil through direct contact, verbal communication, 
and observation 

d. That judgment is involved in the choice of means (Some courses of 
action are more appropriate than others; whether a particular course 
of action (means) is more appropriate than another depends upon the 
purposes, persons, principles, and conditions involved.) 

e. That those means are good— broadly conceived— that get good results 
(notwithstanding preconceived notions, philosophical theories, or scien- 
tifically validated, so-called criteria to the contrary.) 

f. That mental abilities and personal qualities are merely the precursors 
of action (They must be viewed dynamically, however, as patterns of 
behavior.) 

Probably what is listed here is too much to expect in the way o£ founda- 
tional understandings, but it would seem that these things should not be 
overlooked by those who aspire to improve the learning-teaching 
situation. 

Tianimg mid experience affect the knowledge factors. Teachers vary 
greatly in training and experience. Some of the differences in opinion 
about what to do or what can be done or what should be done in partic- 
ular situations or in general arise from the fact that those expressing 
opinions have widely different sorts of teachers in mind. Many of the 
one-room rural schools of the Midwest and the South are manned by 
young inexperienced teacliers frequently with less than two years of 
college training. Now the situation there is something very different from 
what one will find in our larger school systems such as Detroit, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, and Los Angeles. Some l>clic\c that the situation is so 
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critical witli tliese less well-trained teachers that more prescriptioji is 
essential to keep the schools going at all. Although there may be tem- 
porary gains from prescription, the answer inevitably is better trained 
teachers and less* prescription. 

In many respects tlie mature teacher is an even greater problem. Even 
though he may have been originally well trained, his training may not 
be up-to-date. The educational scene changes rapidly. The world has 
just experienced the greatest upheaval of all times. Our outlooks and 
practices both in and out of school need to be changed in many funda- 
mental respects. Few teacher training institutions would claim that these 
new and changing needs have been adequately anticipated in the institu- 
tional training provided teachers. Both tlie beginning and experienced 
teacher may lack the understandings necessary to effective leadership in 
the complex situation in which we find ourselves. 

Habits that facilitate teacher growth. We have discussed thus far the 
feeling background and the knowledge background for the improvement 
program. Another important determiner of teacher growth will be found 
in the behavior patterns to which teachers and supervisors have become 
habituated. Few persons except those to whom the matter has become 
one of special concern realize how completely they have become bound 
by the ways of doing things to which they are accustomed. Most of us, 
for example, have come up through schools that have meant classrooms, 
teachers, books, and recitations and so we continue by the same means. 
An occasional soul more creative or venturesome than others has broken 
away from the usual routine, but not most of us. The pattern of current 
education was set in the main some centuries ago by the invention of 
printing with movable type. By and large, the great inventions of radio, 
sound motion pictures, and television that should revolutionize schools 
and educational thinking have gone unheeded except as they are super- 
ficially employed here and there. And so it is witli the many little things 
that constitute teaching. Those who would change the pattern of teaching 
must establish habits of seeing old things in new ways, and of overcoming 
the inertias that stifle progress. 

The importance of creativeness in teachhig and supervision. It has 
been repeatedly emphasized in what has been said here that the ways of 
doing things are not good in general but good for certain purposes, 
persons, and conditions. If this is true, and we believe it is, teachers and 
supervisors will need to bring much creative imagination and sound 
judgment to their teaching to do the tilings that they should. Teaching 
is not a thing that is blueprinted in a central office somewhere, but it 
is something done on the spot by those with the imagination to do it. 
True enough, a certain sort of uninspired teaching can be done by those 
without imagination, but our boys and girls and young people deserve 
better than this. Much has been written on this subject in recent years 
. and rightfully so. It is hoped that the reader will turn to some of the 
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better discussions of this subject for careful sttuly.=< Tlicre is notlitng 111 
this creative concept that conflicts with the practical-scientific point of 
view developed in this volume. The final test of all creative activity is 
whedier it works, brings satisfaction, and leads to desirable results 
broadly conceived. 

SECTION 6 

MORALE AS A FACTOR IN TEACHER GRO^VTH 

Morale is not an end in itself which can be achicsed by special 
methods. Morale is a natural oulgiowth of all the factors which con- 
tribute to the development of an adequate, successful, and satisfying 
setting for one’s work. To aim at morale as a special and separate matter 
is likely to result either in a false and insincere spirit which evaporates 
under pressure, or in contempt for leadership, contempt which is in 
itself a form of low morale. Morale is a natural accompaniment of 
growth and in turn an excellent stimulus to growth; it supplies an 
emotional atmosphere conducive to growth. According to House: -® 

...Morale is (i) a measure of will or tendency to act; {2) that as such, it 
involves the coordination of component tendencies: (3) that it can be seen to act 
toward some end, or as coordination with reference to some purpose; and (.}) 
that it is dependent upon a structural condition of organization. 


Rforale, where it exists in measurable degree, is to be thought of as a lasting, . 
consistent organization of these personal attitudes as they can be mobilized in 
a corporate activity through the group. 


Morale is a term to be applied to the relatively complete coordination of the 
attitudes and activities of the group, and to the resulting consistent, unified, and 
effective behavior of the group as a corporate whole. 

Munson indicates still other essential characteristics: -® 

Morale is a teim which should be used to express the measure of determina- 
tion to succeed in the purpose for which the individual is trained, or for which 
the group exists. It describes the nature and degree of cooperation, confidence, 
and unity of understanding, sympathy and purpose existing between the indi- 
viduals composing the group. It is fitness of mind for the purpose in hand. It is 
a sense of solidarity of strength and purpose, and ability to undergo in the 
accomplishment of a common cause. It rises and falls from causes which intelli- 

2*Elma A. Neal and others. Supervision and the Creative Teachers. Fifth Yearbook 
of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction (Washington, D.C., 
National Education Association, 1938). 

25Flo>d N. House, Industrial Morale, unpublished Doctor’s Thesis, Universit) of 
Chicago, 1924. pp. 149, 15G, t6o. 

2a Edward L. Munson, The Maruigement of Men (New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1921), p. 3. 
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gent analysis can usually detect, and whicli when once detected are usually 
capable of being' corrected. 

It will be noted that the two foregoing references arc from the litera- 
ture of industry. It is a serious criticij»ni of the educational profession that 
this vital problem has been attacked Jiardly at all in the field of education. 
There are, however, a few limited presentations that have been made by 
school workers, and these will be summarized shortly. 

Psychological bases of morale. Morale is not only a desirable but a 
desired condition. ^Vhat are the general psychological incentives and 
urges that lie at the roots of morale? The following list of desires is 
based on the excellent study carried on several years ago by AVliite.-^ 
The desire: 

a. For justice, individual and group 

b. For recognition 

c. For stimulating leadership, personal and institutional loyalty 

d. To satisfy one’s sense of ad)icvcincnt 

c. For security through adjustment to one’s job 

Scrutiny of these items affords a preliminary view of the conditions under 
which morale will develop. Before turning to a listing of stimulants and 
depressants, the reader will gain further insight through scrutiny of the 
evidences of morale or of its absence. 

Psychological evidences of the presence or absence of morale. A very 
good statement is found in Small’s study of executive ability. Under 
good conditions all levels of workers will clearly manifest the follo;ving 
attitudes: 

1. He is enthusiastic and self-confident. He respects his own judgment and is 
willing both to make decisions and to accept full responsibility for any 
course of action ^vhich they involve. 

2. He likes and respects those in authority over him and his fellow-tvorkcrs 
and is confident that they like and respect him. He is jealous of their good 
opinion and is careful to be ivorthy of it. 

3. He enjoys his work and takes just pride in its quality and in his ability to 
accomplish results. He believes dial tliose in authority appreciate this 
ability, and he will go to endless pains with difficult problems in order to 
accomplish results which will justify Iheir esteem and confidence. 

4. As he is sure of die high regard in whidi he is held by his employers, he is 
confident of the retention of his position and die security of his fuigrc. He 
is free from worry, dicerful, optindstic, and contented. He is able to enjoy 
his leisure because he leaves his business problems at-his office. 

Before making application to educational work wc must again note 
tlxat the statements above are drawn from business organizations. 
Authority is stressed, and there is apparent some propaganda designed 

27 Leonard D. XVhitc, Condilious of ^^uuic^paI Employment in Chicago (City of 
Chicago. 1925). 

=8 Sumner G. Small, •'How to Develop Executive .Vbiliiy Through I’crsoiiality,’’ 
Induitrial Management, Vol. 61 (Fcbniary, PP* 
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Anderson points out tiiat certain prohibitions and interferences with 
a teacher’s private life are destructive of morale. He cites the following: ““ 

1. Prohibition against such recreations as card playing and dancing 

2. Positive requirements, such as churdl attendance and Sunday School 
teaching 

3. Proscription of marriage, or following certain outside interests deemed to 
interfere u'itli school work 

4. Attempts to secure increased community semce from the teacher by re- 
quiring that she live in the district, remain in it over week-ends, etc. 

5. Demands of oath-taking, flag saluting, and other verbalisms growing out 
of a grossly mistaken idea of patriotism. 

6. Rules against giving or receiving gifts 

The American Association of School Administrators lists the factors 
which break morale. The American Association of School Administrators 
lists the factors that break morale as follows; 

1. Public lack of regard for teachers and the teaching profession 

2. Lack of freedom of speech and action accorded public employees 

3. Restriction on non-teaching activities 

4. Work with immature minds 

5. Intangible outcomes 

6. Faulty sclrool organization and administration 

7. Inadequate salaries 

Using the foregoing and other fragmentary discussions as bases, we 
may organize a list of factors inimical to morale. 

I. Factors in Community Life 

A. Lack of community respect and cooperation 

B. Lack of opportunity for desirable social life 

C. Lack of comfortable and desirable living quarters 

D. Presence of unnecessary restraints, prohibitions and interferences with 
private lives 

II. Factors in Unintelligent Administration and Supervision 

A. Failure to orient new staff members serially or professionally 

B. Failure to invite participation in policy- and plan-making; failure to lec- 
ognize contributions or good teaching 

C. Failure to maintain consistently a sound defensible policy of administra- 
tion and supervision 

D. Failure to maintain a sound employment situation 

j. Selection, appointment, promotion on capricious, personal or polit- 
ical bases, undeserved appointments and promotions, political inter- 
ference with leclrnical fitness 

2. Last-minute assignments and transfers 

3. Maladjustment of salaries 

4. Too short contractu.ll periods; insecurity of tenure 

5. Rapid turnover of boUi administrativc-supem'sory staff and teaching 
group 

s»Earl W. Anderson, "Hamsiringing Our Teacltcrs." Attantic Monthly, Vol. i^i 
(March. 1930). pp. 390 - 397 - , . 

»r Carroll E. Rccd and others, Morale for a Free IVorld, Twenty-Second learbooK 
of the /Vincrican Association of School AUministralors (Washington, D.C.. National 
Eduatiun As.v)ciation. ic)}.]). pp- 338-246. 
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6. Absence of retirement or pension plan 

7. Rekriction or absence of sick leave, of sabbaticals for travel or study 

E. Failure to supply good working osnditions; properly constructed build- 
ings: properly equipped rooms; laboratories and playgrounds: proper 
sanitary facilities; adequate and comfortable retiring rooms for lelaxa- 
tion, etc. 

F. Failure to supply ambitious, entliusiastic, tedinically adequate profes- 
sional leadership 

Factors favorable lo the development of tnorale. Turning once again 
to White’s study, the following methods of stimulating morale applicable 
to the school are selected from his total list: (1) systematic recognition, 
(2) better organization and procedures of management, {3) greater op- 
portunity, (4) survey of physical conditions, (5) survey and readjustment 
of salaries, (6) adequate and fair discipline, (7) desirable social life, (8) 
leadership by those in positions of authority. 

In Hocking’s’* \ery interesting pragmatic analysis of morale he sug- 
gests a number of factors which we may apply to school conditions. He 
states that morale is enhanced by (i) proper time in which to accomplish 
work. (2) good physical conditions, (3) confidence in one's skill and 
ability, (4) respect and cooperation from the community, (5) elimination 
of friction, (6) appeals to the imagination and ambition. 

Dorsey*® suggests that morale will be improved if (1) teacher’s load 
assignments are fair; (2) there are good physical surroundings; (3) there 
is sane supervision; (4) proper salary, tenure, and retirement provisions; 
(5) sabbatical years; (6) sick leaves; and (7) full credit given for all 
participation and contribution. Similarity in the findings of different 
studies is significant. 

The America}! Association of School Administrators suggests morale- 
hiiildhig piactices. The American Association of School Administrators 
suggests the following morale-butiding practices: *« 

1. Alutual support from other staff members 

a. Effective organization of teachers 

3- "Community leadership in projects for human betterment 

4. Worthy objectives 


Oddly enough, none of Uie studies or discussions mention health as 
a separate and distinct factor in morale; however, it is unquestionably 
indicated by a doren or so of the items which are listed. Hence, we may 
emphasize health as a prime requisite for morale 
The following outline presents most of the 'essential factors in the 
maintenance of morale: 


''ale Univclty 

S* Reed and oibers. op. eit.. pp. 246-359. 
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I. Leadership in Community Relatlomhips 

A. Securing community recognition and respect for the scliool and its 
workers 

B. Providing, in so far as an administration can, opportunities for adequate 
and desirable social life 

C. Aiding in the securing of adequate and a>mfortabIe living conditions 

- D. Minimizing, in so far as an administration can, unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted restrictions upon and interferences with private lives 
II. Leadership in .Vdoiinistration and Supervision 

A. Maintaining a consistent policy and practice of orienting all new staff 
members socially and professionally 

B. Inviting and providing for continuous participation in policy- and plan- 
making, recognizing contributions and su^esiions 

C. Maintaining a consistent and rational policy of administration and su- 
pervision, thus making for confidence and security 

D. Maintaining a sound employment policy 

1. Selection, appointment, and promotion on die basis of objective 
techniques and merit 

2. Assignments and transfers made with due regard to the difficulties 
and necessities of preparing for and adjusting to a new situation 

3. An adequate salary schedule based on principles, reasonably auto- 

" malic in operation, and with an open lop 

4. Reasonable security of tenure and avoidance of annual elections and 
contracts 

5. Elimination of causes of rapid or loo great turnover in so far as pos- 
sible 

6. A retirement, pension, or annuity plan 

7. A fair policy of sick leave, reasonable ease of security, sabbaticals for 
travel or study 

Supervision and the maintenance of morale. Supervision has a very 
special place, if not the crucial place in developing morale. We may 
recall at this point all that was said in Chapter II about the principles 
and techniques of democracy which are at the heart of this problem. 

In conclusion, we present a set of suggestions for the supervisor in 
morale work. 

Supervisors tuill contribute to morale: 

1. Through manifesting faith and confidence in all their co-workers 

2. Through expertness in professional leadership displayed (Teachers will 
have confidence in and work freely with supervisors who are known to 
be experts.) ■ 

3. Through a willing and unselfish expenditure of time and energy in 
meeting problems and in rendering service 

4. Through maintaining a policy of cooperative attack and solution in all 
problems and tasks 

5. Through inviting the participation of given individuals and groups in 
terms of the training, abilities, and attitudes of those individuals and 
groups (Thus tasks and problems will be entered upon with reasonable 
assurance of success with resultant effect upon morale.) 

6. Through giving full public credit for all contributions 

7. Through judging contributions, suggestions, and results adueved in 
terms of the persons concerned and die conditions involved, instead of 
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by some arbitrary standard; throi^h objective data and standards how- 
ever fragmentary instead of by personal or capricious standards 

8. Through leadership and administration which is kindly, sympathetic, 
and cooperative, and at the same time objective and impartial. 

9. Through providing every opportunity and facility for the exercise of 
freedom, initiative, and experimental attack upon problems and tasks 


If morale is absent or seems to be disintegrating, the workers concerned 
should immediately, (1) locate and define the fault, (2) make a diagnostic 
analysis of conditions creating the weakness, (3) formulate cooperatively 
definite measures for correction of the condition, and (4) apply these 
measures, that is, do something about it. All too often morale work is 
confined to vague, sentimental appeals and evangelical exhortations. Ac- 
tion is an excellent morale builder. 

A wealth of material on morale is developing currently in both in- 
dustrial and educational situations. The following list is but a sampling 
of the wide variety available: 


Cralle, Robert E., and Burton, William H., “An Examination of Factors 
Stimulating or Depressing Teacher Morale," California Journal of Elemen- 
tary Education, Vol. 7 (August, 1938) , pp. 7.14. Listing of specific factors 
together with description of technique for studying the problem. 

Golden, C. S., and Ruttenberc, H. J., The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy 
(New York, Harper 8: Bros., 1942) . 

Houser, ], David, What People WanI from Bmhess (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1938). An important and enlightening study. 

Lewin, Kurt, Lippitt, Ronald, and White, R. K., "Patterns of Aggressive Be- 
havior m Experimentally Created Social Climates," Journol of Social Psy- 
c iology, Vol. 10 (May, 1939) , pp. 271-299. An experimental study in 
classroom procedure but with direct implications for morale. 

Koethlisbercer, F. J., and others, Management and the Worker (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1939) . One of the most remarkable studies 


Taylor Frank J., "Fitting the Worker to the Job,” The Reader's Digest, Vol. 

1942), pp. 12-16. Condensed from Future (January, 1942). 
>VATsoN, Ooodivm, "The Surprising Discovery of Morale,” Progressive Educa- 
T°i’ *942) » pp- 33*4'- An interpretive description of the 

Roethhsberger study with extensive application to education. 


SECTION 7 

EFFICIENCY OF LEARNING FACTORS IN TEACHER GROWTH 

The principles of learning suggest yet other conditions essential for 
teacher growth. Learning to teach is a form of learning just as much as 
earning certain facts of history, how to work with other people effec- 
ts e y, or how to drive an automobile, and as such it is subject to the 
genera principles of learning laid down by competent authorities. In an 
earlier section of this chapter we discussed certain attitudes, understand- 
ings, and habitual modes of behaving that may act as controls over what 
one does or does not do. What one may do in any particular learning- 
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teaching situation will depend in part upon the demands of the situation, 
in part upon the persons involved— their interests, capacities, and per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies— and in part upon the principles of learning, 
teaching, and supervision that we hold to be true. There are no standard 
tricks of the trade equally applicable to all persons, purposes, and situa- 
tions. The choice of effective learning here under discussion furnish one 
set of controls that one may employ in the guidance of learning activities 
of teachers. 

Sources of information on important principles of learning. It is not 
our purpose to reproduce here the many excellent lists of principles of 
learning already available in the literature of education. For these the 
reader is referred to such volumes as: 

Dashiell, John Frederick, Fundamentals of General Psychology (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937). 

Davis, Robert A., Psychology of Learning (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1935). 

McConnell, T. R., and others, The Psychology of Learning, Forty-First Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, 111 ., 
Public School Publishing Co., 1942). Part II. 

McGeoch, John A., The Psychology of Human Learning (New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1942). 

Murphy, Lois, and Ladd, Henry, Emotional Factors m Learning (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1944). 

Gates, Arthur I., and others. Educational Psychology (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942). 

Burton, W. H., The Guidance of Learning Activities (Net\f York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1944). 

In these and other volumes, supervisors and teachers will find much 
helpful material on teaching and learning how to teach. Shorter lists of 
principles will be found in Chapter IX. All of these principles have im- 
plications for learning to teach, and we hope that the reader will come 
to make more general use of them. Six of these principles of particular 
importance in facilitating teacher growth have been chosen for emphasis 
here. 

The learning experience must grow out of a felt need. This jirinciplc of 
learning has already been implied in the discussion of the motivational 
factors in the improvement program discussed earlier in this chapter. 
Supervisors may see the need of some suggested improveniem; teachers 
frequently do not. In Chapter VIII and the earlier portions of this chap- 
ter, ways and means of assisting teacliers to discover their own needs were 
discussed. They must not only discover needs, but they must discover 
them in such a manner that they sec their importance. This feeling of 
importance or of the necessity of doing something must be genuine if 
the many obstacles and the inertias that block progress are to be over- 
come. Another way of emphasizing this same point is to say that super- 
vision shoulil be goal centered and pnr|x>scftil. 
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by some arbitrary standard; through objective data and standards how- 
ever fragmentary instead of by personal or capricious standards 
8. Tlirougli leadership and administration which is kindly, sympathetic, 
and cooperative, and at the same time objective and impartial, 
g. Through providing every opportunity and facility for the exercise of 
freedom, initiative, and experimental attack upon problems and tasks 

If morale is absent or seems to be disintegrating, the workers concerned 
should immediately, (i) locate and define the fault, (2) make a diagnostic 
analysis of conditions creating the weakness, (3) formulate cooperatively 
definite measures for correction of the condition, and (4) apply these 
measures, that is, do something about it. All too often morale work is 
confined to vague, sentimental appeals and evangelical exhortations. Ac- 
tion is an excellent morale builder. 

A wealth of material on morale is developing currently in both in- 
dustrial and educational situations. The following list is but a sampling 
of the wide variety available: 

Cralle, Robert E.. and Burton, William H., “An Examination of Factors 
Stimulating or Depressing Teadier Morale,” California Journal of Elemen- 
tary Education, Vol. 7 (August. 1938), pp. 7-14. Listing of specific factors 
togctlicr with description of technique for studying the problem. 

Golden, C. S.. and Ruttcnderc, H. J., The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy 
(New York. Harper & Bros., 1942). 

Houslr, J. David, What People Want from Business {New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc, 1938). An important and enlightening study. 

Llwin. Kurt, Urpitt, Ronald, and White, R. K.. "Patterns of Aggressive Be- 
iiavior in Expcrimciually Created Social Climates.” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology. Vol, to (Nfay, 1939), pp. 271-299. An experimental study in 
classroom procedure but with direct implications for morale. 

Roethlisuekcer, F. J., .nud others. Management and the lYorfeer (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1939). One of the most remarkable studies 
available. 

Tavlor, I'rank J., Fitting the Worker to the Job,” The Reader's Digest, Vol. 

40 (January, loja), pp. 12-16. Condensed from Future (January, J942). 
Watson, Coodniii, "riic Surprising Discovery of Morale,” Frogreijit/e Educa- 
tion, Vol. 19 (January, 1912), pp. 33.41. An interpretive description of the 
Rocililisbcrgcr study with extensive application to education. 

SECTION 7 

IirFIClE.NCY OF L£/\RN1NG FACTORS IN TEACHER GROWTH 

The principles of Icaniing suggest yet other conditions essential for 
teacher growth. Learning to icach is a form of learning just as much as 
learning certain facts of history, how to work with other people effec- 
tively, or how to drive an automobile, and as such it is subject to the 
general principles of learning laid down by competent auihoriiics. In an 
earlier section of this cliaplcr we discussed certain attitudes, understand- 
ings. and habitual modes of behaving that may act as controls over what 
one docs or docs not do. IVhat one may do in any particular learning- 
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served. For many supervisors, teachers’ meetings are only vaguely a means 
to an end; they have become in a very real sense ends in themselves. It 
would seem relatively certain that they were not thinking of helping 
individual teachers. Though this type of supervision is not without 
merit, it should be clearly recognized that it is of the mass instruction 
pattern and subject to all of the shortcomings of this type of instruction. 
There are many ways in which the individual needs of teachers can be 
recognized. One of the earliest recognitions of the fact that not all 
teachers should be treated alike in tlieir training was by Kyte who 
introduced into his text a special discussion of supervision for different 
types: new teachers, weak teachers, and superior teachers. This is valuable 
and in keeping with the situation as it is observed in practice. It is hoped 
that supervisors may keep at least these three fundamental different types 
of teachers in mind as they plan for the continued training of teachers 
in service. It has been the purpose of this volume to employ, however, 
not merely group methods of providing for individual differences but 
to carry the application to the point of adapting the means, methods, 
and materials to the interest, needs, and capacities of individual teachers. 
More will be said about this in a later section of tliis chapter on limita- 
tions in what may be done growing out of the character of the person 
involved in the improvement program. 

Lear7iiug is reacting, and there can be no learning without it. Another 
very important psychological principle sometimes forgotten or otherwise 
overlooked in learning is the principle of reaction. There can be no 
learning unless there arc reactions to the conditions about one. Tliis 
principle has wide application to learning to teach. In the first place, 
no mere routine performance of the teaching act itself will educate. It is 
not the gross amount of c.xpcricncc that couius but the amount of 
analyzed experience. There must be reacting, and this frequently can be 
made much more effective by directing the learner’s attention to the 
significant aspects of the experience in progress. Psycliology abounds with 
illustrations of activities long performed without attention and not 
learned. Another VC17 important application of tin's principle arises in 
the use of observational techniques. Persons frequently fail to learn 
because significant acts of icaclung pass by unnbticctl. One way to stiimi- 
late the learner’s reactions to the sig;nificant elements of a learning situa- 
tion is to call his attention to them. This principle also applies to such 
iccimiqucs as teachers’ meetings. U leaclicrs arc too lircti to listen, are 
bored, or otherwise not interested in the subjects discus^ctl with ilicm in 
teachers* meetings, ilicrc may be a miniiiium of learning. In general, all 
learning involves reacting. 

Knowledge of fjTOgreis is an imfiortant condition for effective learning. 
One of the more ini|>oriam principles of learning generally violated <»r 

»«Ccurgc C. Kxie. Itouf to Supeniw (IWmrm. MiHlin Cftin|unr. 1550) 

rp- 
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Interest is a 7 l important factor in learning. Interest in any given activity 
arises from many different facts and conditions. In the Rrst place, every 
normal human being comes into the world with certain very definite 
biological urges, drives, or whatever else one cares to call them. These 
biological urges, such as hunger, thirst, sex, and so forth, are tangible 
things, generally found in all human beings. They constitute merely a 
starting point; as the individual matures and his social contacts broaden, 
these urges take on many different forms. In general, new interests arise 
from old interests. For a new interest to emerge it must first serve as an 
effective means to some valued end or goal. If the means is an important 


one, if it satisfies the purpose to which it is put (and there may be many 
purposes), and if the final outcome is satisfactory and meets with social 
approval, a new interest may arise. It would appear that all new interests 
emerge from old interests in some such fashion as described above, and 
that such a principle is true for all— pupils, teachers, and supervisors. 
Supervisors frequently fail to provide the conditions that lead to an 
interest in teaching and in the improvement of teaching methods. Under 
proper leadership most teachers should develop sincere interest in teach- 
ing and improvement. 

Sn/w/ncM'on and success must attend the teaching act. The principle 
of satisfaction and success is frequently violated by those who would help 
tcaclicrs. It is not uncommon for beginning teachers, for example, to be 
given assignments completely beyond their training, experience, and 
maturity— assignments that inevitably lead to trouble. Many experience 
difiicuhics with discipline; many find very distvuing limitations placed 
upon their personal habits and ways of living; many find themselves 
denied things that they value much more than leaching. The total effect 
is considerable unhappiness, a sense of incompetency, and failure. The 
continued imper\’iousncss of many supervisors, superintendents, and 
boards of education to things of this sort have led to no end of discourage- 
ment on the part of teachers. The job to be done needs to be managed 
in such a manner that success and genuine satisfaction may attend 
teaching. 

Teachers differ m interests, needs, and capacities, and provision must 
be niiidc for these differences in the improvement program. No principle 
of good teaching has been so generally violated in the field of supervision 
as the principle of iudisiduai differences. In a very real way, supervision, 
by means of bulletins, tcaclicrs’ meetings, and conferences as commonly 
employed, is mass instruction of a sort now generally discarded in the 
instruction of pupils. In the use of these common means of supervision, 
tcaclicrs arc treated as if their needs were all alike. That such a thing 
should happen is. of course, inherent in the traditional approach to 
5U|)ervisioi» rather than upon die relation of these means to the ends 


Arthur I Cates. Piychology for StudenU of FAucalhn (Revised edition, New 
York.. The Maanillan Company, 1931). 
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have already been discussed in Chapter III. A number of statements of 
the principles of leadership as applied to teacher growth have appeared 
in the literature of education. The statement below, which may be taken 
as representative of the emphasis in this field, is based upon statements 
by Corey,®® Goslin,®® and Spears: 

1. Leadership should be problem centered. Necessity develops novel ap- 
proaclies; people work best when what they do seems important. 

2. The need for group action must be felt by those participating in the un- 
dertaking. It must not be imposed from rdthout or above. 

3. Start where the group is. Groups are usually quite heterogeneous in many 
respects; they differ in readiness, capacity, and the energy that they bring 
to bear upon what is to be done. 

4. Slow progress is the lule. Real learning which involves changes in prac- 
tices rather than changes in verbalizations never comes quickly. 

5. Actually do so}nething. Guard against the enervating tendency to dis- 
course and discourse until everyone is disgusted with chatter and anxious 
to do something else. 

6 . As far as possible the activity should be of a cooperative sort involving 
wide participation from those concerned. Get teachers, pupils, and mem- 
bers of the community all working together. 

7. The leadership must stimulate those concerned to the best of which they 
are capable. It should release energy, not bottle it up. 

8. Leadership is constantly alert to new opportunities to do and grow. The 
task must be approached with creative imagination. 

9. The group should employ the principle of alternate leadership. Get as 
many different persons as possible into positions of leadership. 

10. A free exchange of ideas is baste to group action. As far as possible those 
attempting to express ideas should have a high sense of fairness, objectiv- 
ity, and truth. 

11. Discussions should be fashioned out of the combined thinking of those 
aQected. Democracy must supplant authoritarianism. 

12. Cordial interpersonal relationships are important. Teachers who know 
and like one another personally are more apt to change as a consequence 
of group action than are teachers who interpret a professional difference 
in point of view as a personal attack. 

13. The group should encourage constant evaluation. Evaluation is impor- 
tant in indicating both needs and progress in meeting these needs. 

i-j. Good lecords are necessary. Good, terse, pennanent records of group 
accomplishments should be scrupulously kept. 

Space does not permit comment upon these sc\cral principles indi- 
vidually. They arc all important, however, and worthy of wide acceptance 
and application. We would like to emphasize tlie importance of group 
action. 

5* Stephen Nt. Corey, •■Cooperative Stall Work,” School Reviev:, Vol. 52 (June, 
pp. 336-315. 

*»W. E. Coslin, •■^Vhcll We Work Together,” Educational Leadership, Vol. it 
(January, igji). pp. 321-229. 

ilaruUl Sjicars anti others, Leadership at ll'orA, Fifteent/i Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Sii{>crNisors and Directors of Instruaion (Washington. D.C., National Etliica 
lion Association, lyis)- 
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neglected in teacher education is that oE knowledge o£ progress. Thorn- 
dike has shown in his experimental studies o£ learning^' that little or 
no progress is made in learning when the subject is uninformed as to his 
progress. Though similar studies have not been carried on with teachers, 
the principle would appear equally applicable to learning to teach. The 
general violation of this principle o£ effective learning arises partly out 
o£ the fact that the importance of the principle has not been generally 
rccognlted, and partly out of the fact that supervisors have been generally 
ivithoiit adequate instruments for the measurement of teaching efficiency. 
The subjective evaluations made by the teacher himself and the super- 
visor, from time to time, may fix the inappropriate responses instead of 
the right responses. The means of evaluating teacher growth have been 
discussed in Chapter VIII. 

Some comments on the me of principles in facilitating teacher growth. 
Educational principles constitute one of the important controls over 
behavior to which reference has been made frequently in this volume. 
Our purpose in this chapter has been to discuss some of the general 
features of the program for facilitating teacher growth. We said early 
in the chapter that we would start with needs. Then we emphasized one 
set of conditions, namely, some of the immediate environmental factors, 
that may limit or facilitate teacher growth. Following this we reviewed 
three sets of personal factors that may condition teacher growth, namely, 
(i) those more or less stable qualities of the person such as intelligence, 
common sense, and adaptability; (2) those more educable specific knowl- 
edges, skills, attitudes, ideals, interests, and appreciations that act as 
controls over behavior; and (3) morale. In the present section we have 
emphasized the importance of the principles of economical learning in 
facilitating teacher growth; in the materials to follow immediately we 
sl'ialY ilYscuss some principfes of leadership. What one may wisely do in 
any particular situation will depend upon (1) the need or purpose; (2) 
the sorts of persons involved; (3) the principles of learning, teaching, 
and leadership that we hold to be true; and finally (4) the limiting 
aspects of the immediate situation. The principle then is one of the 
important general guides to what to do and how to proceed in facilitating 
teacher growth. 


SECTION 8 

PRINCIPLE OF LEADERSHIP THOUGHT TO FACILITATE 
TEACHER GROWTH 

Types of factors to be considered here. The final set of facilitating 
factors to be considered here are tliosc relating to the quality of leader- 
ship provided in school situations. The general principles of leadership 

SI E. L. Thorndike, Ftindamenlals of Learning (New York. Bureau of Publications, 
Tcaclicrs College, Columbia Unwersity. 1932). 
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it affords the individual but also from the point of view of getting good 
ideas and workable programs of action. Education is a very complex 
process—as a matter of fact complex enough that it cannot be encom- 
passed by a single individual. What may appear complex, however, to 
tile single mind need not be nearly so complex to the group mind. When 
we learn how to use many minds effectively, many of the problems not 
now comprehended at all or comprehended partially or poorly should 
be clearly encompassed. The physical sciences have used group thinking 
with great success; there is no reason to believe that it will not work 
with the complex problems of human relations and education, 

SECTION 9 

SOME SUMMARY STATEMENTS OF CONDITIONS 
ESSENTIAL TO TEACHER GROWTH 

Afany persons have attempted to summarize the conditions essential 
to teacher growth. One of the best recent summaries is one issued by a 
sub-committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools.*® This report emphasizes: (i) the fact that the environ- 
ment must be conducive to maximum growth; (2) it must promote 
menial health; (3) it must release energy; (.j) it must encourage demo- 
cratic cooperation on the part of all concerned; (5) it must promote 
effective methods of problem-solving; and (6) it must provide maximum 
opportunities for creative thinking. The following fifteen criteria stated 
from the point of view of environmental factors in tcaclier growth arc 
proposed by the Association for evafuaiing the in-scn’ice education of 
teachers; 

1. In-scnice cduwtion should encourage democratic cooperation of mem- 
bers of the leaching staff in Uic solution of problems. 

2. In-ser\-jcc education should pro^dc ever increasing opportunities for 
teachers to develop the ability to assume responsibility for leadership in 
staff activities. 

3. Adminisiralion and organization sliould exist primarily for tlic purpose 
of coordination and record, 

4. Lc.idcrship should he a function, not a person, and should pass from per- 
son to person as such individu.als have a creative contribution to make. 

5. l*.irticipaiion in and understanding of scliool management sliould be 
guaranteed to all in projxirtion to Uicir willingness to accept the respon- 
sibility. 

6. The administrator should be encouraged to conceive of his function as 
.a cowoikcr and guide in the educative process. 

7. Gvbpcraiivc planning should be encouraged; coo|>craiivc action should 
be the result: and cob{>crJtivc evaluation and study sliould ensue. 

8. Sharing the tesjxinvibilities of planning the work of the school iliouhl 
result from a philo\opIiv of cub|>craitvc paittci{>4tion. 

9. It diuuld cnrtuiiagc tcadicrv to slurc with cadi other and vdth pupils 

**C. .1. U'clxTf. “hawc Auuuiprioni fur of Teduibiur* fyHjjIotrd in 

VtouJjjy fur Iducaiins Tcadict» lit ServUe.** .S’ortfi CrnUaf .fnMtjhon 

(tuarurly. V«. 4 . 17 'ytS)- I’i*- 
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The importance of g) oup action. The foregoing statement emphasizes 
the importance of group action. The idea is not new by any means, but 
a tremendously important one in a democratic order. The Greeks, partic- 
ularly those of the Periclean period, provided a large amount of group 
participation in the formulation of public policy; the English-speaking 
people have from early Medieval times fought for freedom of speech and 
group participation in governmental affairs. The town meetings of New 
England are illustrative of the struggle for and practice of democracy in 
public affairs. Of all of our public institutions, the schools have been 
among the slowest to introduce democratic techniques. As one examines 
die literature relative to school practice over, say. a quarter of a century 
past, one finds, however, increasing concern over the practice of democ- 
racy in formulating instructional policies and programs. 

The scope of democratic thinking has been materially extended in the 
last decade or so. As early as 192^, Barr reported widespread use of the 
committee system of planning curricula and courses of study; and, in 
Detroit, a plan for getting all teachers to participate in group planning 
for the public schools.^^ With his book, Teacher-Pupil Planningy Giles ** 
gave new emphasis to pupil participation in planning. Several good 
books upon community participation in planning have appeared re- 
cently. Universities like the University of Wisconsin have employed 
democratic group-planning techniques, as far back as the mind of man 
runneth not to the contrary, in formulating policies, planning curricula, 
building buildings, setting salaries, and many forms of community service. 
The reader will find many splendid examples of the growing interest and 
practices of democratic group planning in recent reports of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education ** and yearbooks of the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development.*'^ 

Many of the arguments for democracy have been based upon the Bill 
of Rights and the protective features of personal representation. Wc 
would like to emphasize here, however, not merely the desirability of 
individual representation from the point of view of the protection that 

*1 A. S. Barr, "MaKing ihc Course of Sluily,” Eduratioual Method. Vol. 3 (May- 
June. 1924). pp. 371.378; 427-555. 

« 3 H. U. Giles Tcachcr-Puliit Plantmig (New York, Harper S: Brothers, 1941). 

«Gonloii W. Blackucll. Toward Community Understanding (Washington, D.C., 
- American Council on Education, 1943). 

Stcplicn E. Eplcr. -Tlic Tracher. the School, the Community," Bulletin of the Com- 
mission on Ic.iclicr Education (Wushington. D.C.. American Council on Educition, 
igji). 

(New York, D. Applctoii-CeiUury Company. 

E. C. Olsen. 5 c;iooi and Cammtimty (New York. Prentice-Hall, Inc.. 1945). 

4* Charles E. Piall and C. Leslie Cushman, Teacher Education in icrvice, prepared 
for the Commission on Teacher Education (Wadiiuj-ion, D.G.. American Council on 
Education, 1944). 

«» Paul Mistier and others. Croup Planning in Education, Yearbook of the Dc- 
jiaitmcut of Supersision and Cuiticulum Deselopuicnt (Washington, D.C., National 
Ldi'cntiuit Association, 194.'0. 
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learning takes place, methods of teaching, etc., and should acquaint 
teachers ivith current educational periodicals and books dealing with 
the problems of education. 

7. It should provide for reviews of educational research and summaries of 
educational research and should encourage teachers to become familiar 
with such material. 

8. It should encourage teacher to evaluate pupil grou'th in terms of 

these objectives. ^ 

9. It should encourage teachers to develop cooperatively a working philoso- 
phy of education based upon scientific knowledge and democratic 
orientation. 

10. In-service education should begin with problems which arise out of 
the specific situation in the school. 

n. In-service education should result in the discovery of what actually 
constitutes the problem. 

C. Criteria Relating to Methods: 

1. It should provide for participation in forums, meetings, and conferences 
on current social problems. 

2. It should encourage careful, systematic study on the part of the entire 
staff, of the child’s home, and the community. 

3. It should encourage participation in socially significant activity with the 
children in school and as citizens of the community outside of the 
school. 

4. It should engender organization of all the social agencies of the com- 
munity. 

5. It should foster experimentation and evaluation of experiments and 

. should acquaint teachers with Ute significant experiments in education 

being conducted or recently completed in other school situations. 

6. It should encourage the study and discussion of learning problems 
based upon direct experience in die classroom situations and should, in 
turn, currently detenm'ne the redirection of such experiences. 

7. The program of in-service education should engender careful study of 
the ciiild's community. 

8. It should encourage teadiers to study carefully the developments in 
curriculum planning in other sdiools. 

g. It should result in careful study of recent research in the general area 
of curriculum development. 

10. In-scrvicc education should provide for situations in which relevant 
ideas or plans of action arc entertained and discussed ns possible wavs 
of solving problems. 

11. In-scrsicc eduaition should provide for experimentation with the plans 
of action svhidi have svarranicd asscrtabiliiy of success. 

12. In-scnicc education should provide for evaluation of e.\pcrin)ents in 
tenns of die consequences in die light of the basic difficuliics to he 
solved. 

The criteria here proposed seem to be in liannony with those already 
proposed earlier in this ^aptcr. 

The icadicrs of the Colquitt County and Moultrie Schools (Georgia) 
summarized these conditions in answer to the question, What arc sotue 
of the conditions conducive to tcacJjcr growth? •' 

Maurice E. Trt>)er and C Rol>cri Tacc. Kt^aluatioit in Tf>uhfr Fduralion (\V4d1 
inston, D.C..,Amcijcan Council on Fducilion. 1911). }>{*• S’"’ J'*' 
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r,nil I).ncnls ihe responsibility of planning the work of the school, evaki. 
ating progress, and introducing changes in procedure. 

It silould encourage teachers, pupils, and parents to participate active y 
in curriculum planning. . • , 

It should guarantee that major decisions as to basic principles, objectives, 
score, and organization should be made cooperatively. 

It should encourage each member of tire staff to will for every other mem- 
ber of ilie staff that member’s highest good and to give freely of his own 
serv ices to help secure that highest good. . 

It should guarantee that each member's wishes shall be given relative 
value by die group and that such wishes shall not be put aside. 

It should develop group morale where everyone knows that his ideas are 
respected, whcie eadi member knows tlxat his ideas must stand the test 
of group consideration. 

. It should encourage every member of the staff to be group conscious 
and to think of himself as an agent of the group. 


The following criteria were proposed by the Association for evaluating 
the techniques employed in the in-service education of teachers: 

A. Criteria Relating to the Purposes of In-Service Education; 

i. In-scrvicc education should be concerned vvith rethinking and recon- 
structing the educational program. 

а. It should be concerned with curriculum development. 

$. It should slicd light upon the most recent developments in theories of 
learning and tiieir implication for educational practices. 

.j. It should be concerned with nesv developments and new discoveries 
regarding child growth and development. 

5. It should be concerned with providing more adequate learning ma- 
terials, more promising procedures for making learning effective, and 
more adequate evaluation of these materials and procedures. 

б. The program should engender development of objectives consistent 
vvith pupil needs in the light of the requirements of a democratic society. 

7. It should promote release from traditional courses of study, systems of 
grades, promotions, marks, aullioritative administration, and unsym- 
pathetic attitudes on Uic pan of the school community. 

8. It should encourage and foster selecting of subject-matter on the basis 
of needs, interests, and abilities of pupils. 

g. It should engender continuous study of pupils and focus attention upon 
pupil growth rather ilsan upon subject-matter. 

Ik Criteria Relating to Factors Resident in the Teacher: 

1. It should engender sensitivity on the pan of the teadier to the full 
social significance of the task of the teaclicr. 

2. It sliould engender a felt need for cliange in the school program and 
foster release from traditional procedures. 

3. It should engender a dynamic sodal outlook that recognizes the neces- 
sity for cliangcs in society and provides a significant role for the school 
in bringing them about. 

It should engender awareness of the sodal. economic, and political 
problems of the community, botls large and small. 

5. It sliould encourage teachers to become careful students of adolescent 
childhood and to become experts in directing learning ratlicr than 
experts in subject-matter areas. 

C. It sliould acquaint teachers with recent educational research in how 
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but valuable experience. Never to have had an experience of this sort is 
to iiave missed something of great worth. With proper safeguards the 
field of classroom experimentation and investigation opens up to teachers 
an activity of tremendous import for the future of the teaching profession. 
This activity must, of course, be counted in the teacher’s load. 

Teachers as well as supervisors should be alert to see and solve prob- 
lems. The tendency in instructing pupils is to introduce more learning 
of the problem-solving type. In general, the results appear beneficial. 
There is every reason to believe that the use of similar methods in 
learning to teach or in guidinfc those who would learn to teach should 
also bring worth-while results. Everything possible should be done by 
supervisors to help teachers to acquire a problem-solving attitude toward 
the problems of teaching and to attack these problems systematically. 
A point was made in Chapter VIII of the fact that the principles of learn- 
ing derived from laboratory research must not be accepted as a matter 
of fact and applied to the less well-controlled conditions of classroom 
instruction without further tests in the classroom.^'* If this is a fact, and 
it appears to be so, then teachers and supervisors should only accept 
the results of laboratory research subject to verification. To assure them- 
selves that these laboratory-derived generalizations liold true for the less 
well-controlled conditions of the classroom, teachers must plan for the 
systematic study of these generalizations under actual teaching conditions. 
The general subject of the experimental study of supervision and teach- 
ing will be discussed in Chapter XVII. 

Some illustrations of improvement programs. There are mahy reports 
of attempts to apply these newer concepts of teacher education to concrete 
learning-teaching situations available in the literature of education. Cur- 
riculum-development programs are increasingly the vehicle for staff im- 
provement. Two such illustrations are presented below. The examples 
are chosen from widely different areas and leadership. 

The West Dane County curriculum project. The IVest Dane County 
curriculum project is a part of the Wisconsin curriculum program, from 
which it secured its original impetus. The general plan of the curriculum 
project was outlined by the State Committee in a special bulletin called 
"The Task of the School,” cooperatively developed through wide partic- 
ipation. Following the guide prepared by the Curriculum Guiding 
Committee,^® the county superintendent of schools took the first step 
by calling together a county meeting at which time tlie project was 
discussed. To cut down on travel, the West Dane County teachers were 
grouped into seven community groups of about thirty-five teachers eacli. 

A chairman and a secretary were elected by each group of teachers 

A. S. Barr, An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision (New 
York, D. Applcton-Ccntury Company, Inc, 1931). 

<9 Gordon N. MacKcnzic and others, •‘The Task of the School," nidlctiii No. j. Cur- 
riculum Guiding Committee (Madison. Wis.. .State Department of Piihlic Inuriictioii. 
» 945 )- 
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Teachers grow when they have a Ceding of achievement and when they 
ha\c the respect of others. . . 

Teachers grow when Uiey set up dear and worth-whtle purposes wiUim 

tlicir rcndi. , j c 

[Tliel clarity of fthe teachers'] purpose increases as they see dehnite re- 
sults in the lives of students. ... On the other hand, as teachers try many 
types of things and see lesults, they come to have an increasing clarity 
of purpose that will act as a guide for future action. 

Teathers grow when they have many varied, free, and open avenues of 
coiinimnication with others. 

A feeling of belonging to tl\e group is necessary for teacher growth. 
Teadicrs must have freedom to experiment with their own hypotheses 
and plans, and must not be limited too much by established procedures. 
Teachers grow when school activities are centered around environmental 


problems. 

8. Cooperative efforts among teachers in whidi they feel themselves a part 
of the group, find common purposes, and work together to break down 
barriers make for teadier growth. 

9. Teachers grow as they participate in experiences leading to an under- 
standing of the total sdiool program. 

10. Teachers grow as they have responsibilities they are capable of fulfilling. 

11. When personal matters arc satisfactorily adjusted, teachers tend to grow. 

13 . Teachers grow when they are working in jobs they are trained to handle 

and for vsliidi they arc emotionally and physically adapted. 

13. Teachers grow as ilicy are able to develop gradually and when they do 
not have to take on duties and responsibilities they ate not ready to 
asstime. 

I p Free and easy relationships with children promote teacher growtli. 

15. Tcadicrs grow wlicn they find economic security and have sufficient money 
to live the "good life," to buy the small things necessary to mental ease, 
and when they do not have 10 nuke teaching a continual battle against 
penury. 


1 his summary made by tcachcis in the field is conspicuously freed from 
the accusations of ‘‘theory*’ and “imposition.” 

Itulividual problcfn-solvitig as a mentis to self-improvement. ^Ve have 
emphasised in the immediately preceding pages of this chapter the imiior- 
tance of gioup action. It is probably true tliat no person ever progresses 
very far, however, in the diiricult an of teaching without becoming a 
r.ucful student of its many iniiicacics. This the interested teacher will do, 
legaidlcss of outside assistance. Such study and improvement may be 
carried on at least three levels: (i) the level of incidental observation, 
(2) live level of systematic investigation, and (3) the level of controlled 
research. All three of these approaches to learning may be valuable in 
the liaiuls of the alert teacher. W’c wish to emphasize here the importance 
of providing tcadicrs with opixinuniiics to study their own felt needs, 
both incidentally and sysicmatically, as in classroom research. Out of 
the systematic study of one's own problems, tcadicrs should learn much 
about how pupils learn and grow, and effective mctho<Is of helping them. 
Tc-ichcrs will find the sysiemaiic ly|K: of invcMigation a timaconsuming 
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We Start with needs: We choose from among We use needs: 

needs: 

What are needs? What shall we choose? How are needs satisfied? 

Where do we find them? Who shall choose? What experiences will satisfy? 
How do 'we find them? How shall we clioose? How much experience is 
How do we state them? How many sliall we worth while? 

choose? Who shall decide what and 

How shall we group how much? 

them? When are needs adequately 

satisfied? 

The reports of each area meeting were forwarded to the chairman of the 
liaison committee for summary; mimeographed summaries were then 
forwarded to all participants. A detailed inventory was taken— near the 
beginning and again near the close of the school year— of each teacher’s 
practices and attitudes relating to the lacks of the school. An excerpt 
from this inventory prepared by the chairman of the liaison committee 
is given below: 

Fre- Occasion- Almost A. Educational Practices 
quently ally Never I. as a teacher, 

1. Use data from observation of my pupils to 
understand their diiTering aptitudes and 
abilities 

2. Accept student interests as a guide for 
classroom discussion 

3. Treat the “difierent child” as a case for 
study in child personality 

4. Use teacher-pupil planning of classroom 
procedures and ol units ot tvork 

5. Show active interest in the health of my 
pupils by stimulating good health practices 
among them 

6. Use knowledge of the abilities of my pupils 
ivjiicli I obtain from personal conferences 
with them 

7. Encourage backward pupils in my group to 
develop interests and hobbies 

8. Recognize that children’s personalities dif- 
fer from one anoUier and adjust methods 
accordingly 

g. Use small groups or committees to accom- 
plish previously planned work 

JO. Come to sdiool even when suffering from 
a severe cold or other illness. 

B. Educational Attitudes 

A U D j. Careful observation by the teaclier takes the place of those 

detailed tests whidi find out the individual weaknesses and 
strcngtiis of the pupil. 

A U D 2. A leadicr must present all the material in the textbook 

and course of study, regardless of the interest shown by the 
class. 
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These seven chairmen, the secretaries, and the resource leaders were 
oriranired, under the county superintendent of schools, to form a liaison 
committee for the general oversight of the project.” This committee 
representing the teachers and others concerned prepared detailed direc- 
tions tor the planning of area meetings: a statement of the functions of 
chairmen, secretaries, and resource leaders; and a list of topics for four 
area meetings. The following topics were suggested by the Committee 
for discussion during the first year of the project: 

Meetings in October: personality characteristics, interests, aptitudes, and 

abilities of children 

November: democratic practices in classroom procedures 
February; health— personal and public; mental and physical 

March: clianges in what the school offers and the need for 

extended services 

Although each group was autonomous, the Liaison Committee pre- 
pared and supplied the chairman of each local group a list of topics that 
it thought might serve as a starter in each area discussion. There are 
many sucli lists. The one for the personality characteristics of children 
is given below: 

1. Personality differences persist 

2. Symptoms sjmboiize sore spots 
$. Illustration of causes corrected 

.j. How specialists may aid the teacher 
5. Inadequate feelings and how they affect children 
G. Every pupil a personality 

7. Classroom activities affecting menul he.vhh * 

note: The lists arc not supposed to l)c polished statements by airriculum experts. 

1 he lime schedule suggested for area meetings was as follows: 

1:30—2:30 problems analyzed 

2:30-1:30 finding answers (group round-table discussion) 

5:30 answering questions (county superintendent’s staff and tesouicc 
leaders 

5:30-6:30 supper (Luilieran Church) 

6:30—7:30 small group discussions continued 

7.30—8.30 general session; summaries by small discussion group secretaries; 

commcnis by resource leaders; listing of problems for luilher study 
and consideration. 

This schedule was modified as each group thought best. A summary iist 
of (lucslions ieft for furlher study in one of the first area meetings is 
given below: 
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and interests of smaller groups of teachers. The general session ordinarily con- 
sists' of brief lectures by members of the University staff; some stress learning 
and others stress testing and evaluating. The purpose of tliese lectures is to 
present an overview of the problems of learning and evaluating and to set the 
stage for more detailed and analytic treatment of the problems chosen for 
special consideration in the sectional meetings. 

Teacliers most interested in learning attend a learning section; those most 
interested in measurement and evaluation an evaluation section. A specialist 
in elementary education ser\’es as consultant for teachers in the elementary 
group; a specialist in secondary education serves as consultant for those of the 
high-school group. It is the duty of the diairman of each section to direct the 
discussion along pertinent lines and to prevent digression to topics unrelated 
to classroom learning and evaluation. A secretary keeps a record of all sig- 
nificant discussion and with the aid of the chairman prepares a summary of 
generalizations formulated by the group. The consultant for each section brings 
to the discussions research data and noteworthy practices in other school sys- 
tems. Problems and opinions of teachers form the basis of discussion: it is 
predominantly a teachers' meeting. 

The discussion in the sectional meetings, as diose in the typical workshop, 
may lead in diverse directions and express the attitudes of individual teachers 
without coming to grips with few significant problems common to members of 
the group. There is need for good leadership. The chairman of each section 
must at all times direct the discussion toward significant problems and prevent 
its being dominated by certain individuals. It is difficult too, sometimes, for 
some teachers to profit from a modern discussion of learning and teaching be- 
cause of either inadequacy of general education or lack of continued professional 
study. 

The conference is ordinarily concluded with a general meeting, which the 
members of all sections attend. At that time each sectional chairman presents 
a summary of generalizations or .viewpoints formulated by his group; if time 
permits, still further discussion by individual members is encouraged. The pur- 
pose of the final meeting is to present for mutual benefit of elementary and 
secondary school teachers a summary of significant viewpoints developed by 
teachers and consultants. Detailed reports of sectional meetings are used in 
planning future conferences. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of the conference is the opportunity 
that it affords for blending theoretical and research data with teadiing experi- 
ence. The consultants bring to tlie conference recent theories and researdi 
findings regarding the nature and direction of classroom learning and evalua- 
tion; the teachers bring their most pressing learning and teadiing problems 
together with their experience and observation concerning possible means of 
solution. The consultant becomes intimately acquainted with the everyday 
problems of the classroom teadier and consequently becomes more realistic in 
attitude toward his own teaching, researdi, and writing. The teadier is stimu- 
lated to attack his teaching problems in the light of recent theory and rcse.irdi 
and to try out new tcdiniques in the field of his teadiing interest. The sectional 
meetings afford unique opportunity for teachers to present their problems, to 
share points of view with other teadiers having similar problems, and to evalu- 
ate in die light of dieir own experience results of researdi contributed by 
consultants. 

The illustrations here chosen arc examples of eflectivc leadership. They 
differ in detail, in emphasis, and in vocabulary; but they both strive for 
moblcju-ccntcred teacher growth. Working together in cooperative im- 
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9. The school must concern itself with the personality growth 
of the child, as well as growth in skills and knowledges. 

4. The teacher and the children together should plan their 
activities, rather than the teacher planning them alone. 

5. The teacher has enough to do in teaching her classes with- 
out being involved in the study of the health of her pupils. 

6. A teacher need not give standardized tests in subject fields 
since through personal conference with the pupil she is 
enabled to form judgments which better indicate that 
pupil's ability. 

7. The effective teacher will endeavor to encourage interests 
in some children, while at the same time, change or at- 
tempt to change, that same interest in anotlier child. 

8. One of the first steps that a teacher sliould take in as- 
sisting the child to develop his personality is to recognize 
the cliaracteristics of different types of personalities. 

9. In order to acquire traits of independence, leadership, and 
cooperation, as well as the subject skills, it is necessary that 
pupils \vork independently of each other. 

10. There is little relation between die teacher’s own health 
practices and those of the pupils under her supervision. 


The Colorado Learning Conference. In the second illustration here 
cited, a university staff member tries a functional approach to psychology. 
The author continues as follows; 


It is apparent that if educational psychology is to make any real difference in 
the thinking and teadiing of teachers, the program of professional training 
should be a continuous one wherein the educational psychologist and the class- 
room teacher work together in the solution of learning and leaching problems. 
One means of achieving this aim is through the Learning Conference conducted 
for teachers on the job, the teachers presenting their o\m problems and sug- 
gestions for their solutions, and the educational psychologist contributing 
theories and research data. 

The Learning Conference, as sponsored by the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Colorado, 1$ now in its fourth year. In order that the pro- 
gram may fit the needs of the local school system it is planned a considerable 
time in advance and it is a cooperative affair involving contributions from the 
teachers, tire superintendent and the educational psychologist. The preliminary 
planning includes consideration of the number of teachers at each educational 
level, appropriate time of the school year for holding the conference, time and 
place of meetings: preparation of suggestions to teachers for advance prepara- 
tion and similar matters. The teachers are urged to give considerable thought 
10 their frequently recurring problems of learning and teaching and to be pre- 
pared to consider possible solutions. The value of the conference is determined 
largely by the care with which it is planned. 

The conference as usually planned makes use of two types of program, one a 
general session and the other sectional meetings, adapted to the special needs 


61 A = agree 
U = uncertain 
D = disagree 


52 Robert A. Davis, “The Learning Conference: The Blending of Research with 
Teachmg Experience," Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 37 (October, 1943). pp* 
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Burton’s The Guidance of Learning Activities.^* Our purpose here has 
been to present in broad outline the logic of the program for facilitating 
teacher growth, the factors that condition teacher growth, and how these 
factors influence the means, methods, and materials of teacher education 
in service, rather than the details of teaching methods. 

The choice of methods and experiences for facilitating teacher growth 
will depend upon many considerations. There is always a judgment 
factor in the choice of the methods and experiences that one may employ 
in the facilitation of teacher growth. It probably goes without saying that 
the learning experiences will not be similar for all teachers. Probably the 
most important determiner- of what to do will be found in the teacher's 
growth needs. The methods by which he or others concerned may dis- 
cover these needs have been discussed in Chapter VIII. Other limitations 
will be placed upon what can be done in particular situations by the 
personal qualities of the teachers, such as differences in interests, 
capacities, and achievements. Some limitations will be imposed too by 
environmental factors, such as community mores, administrative policies, 
and equipment broadly conceived. Then there are the controls that arise 
from the knowledges, skills, attitudes, interests, and ideals of particular 
teachers. Some will feel limited too by a host of sociological and psycho- 
logical principles that they hold to be true, such as the principles of 
learning and leadership. The choice of means, methods and experiences 
for facilitating teacher growth will be limited by all of these consider- 
ations. 

The kinds of learning experiences from which one may choose. One 
big advantage of learning on the job is that the world’s best laboratory 
is always close at hand. From this point of view the choice of learning 
experiences has already been made. One may, if he chooses, however, 
supplement these experiences by reading, observation, and discussion, but 
the opportunities of learning by doing in one’s everyday activity should 
not be overlooked. To become truly proficient in teaching requires much 
practice and an extensive background of experience secured either first 
hand in learning by doing or vicariously through observation or through 
verbal communication. To catalogue completely the many kinds of ex- 
periences for teachers— experiences considered helpful in overcoming 
various handicaps, shortcomings, and difficulties— is beyond the scope of 
this book. A partial list of experiences valuable for increasing pupil 
learning and v/hich will be of some assistance here tvill be found in 
Chapter XI. 

The sficcific techniques used in assisting teachers are discussed in 
Chapter XV. It has been die purpose of tliis chapter to discuss certain 
general features of the improvement program rather than the devices by 
which the program is to be pul into operation. In choosing the type of 

W. II. Burton, The Guidance of Z.eaming Activities (Xcw York. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc, tgi-l). 
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provement programs like those just described should bring values such 
as the following: 


2 . 


3 - 


More teachers have a sincere desire to grow and impro\e. 

The relationships that exist between the human beings connec^d with 
tlie program are freer, more democratic, and more friendly. This ap- 
plies to the relationships that exist among the school board, the adminis- 
trators, the teachers, the parents, and the children. 

There are more sincere efforts made to work together on common prob- 
lems and toward common goals on the part of the schools in the unit, the 
administrators, the teachers, the parents, die children, and community 


agencies. _ • . i 

4. More teachers have a better understanding of the diildren with whom 
they work and of tire nature of child growtli. 

5. More teachers believe that school experiences should be centered around 
the problems, interests, and needs of the individual. 

6. More teadrers believe that the function of the sdrool is to serve the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

7. Teadiers understand belter and are more sensitive to certain social prob- 
lems which now exist in our community. 

8. More teachers use community and academic resources effectively. 

g. More teachers have a broader understanding of the total school program. 

10. More teachers are willing to use an experinienial approach as they func- 
tion in the school program. 

11. More teachers have a greater respect for tliemselves and die work they 
are trying to do. 


SECTION 20 

CHOICE OF SPECIFIC METHODS AND EXPERIENCES 

The ultimate goal is the improvement o£ the teacher in action. It 
been the purpose of what has preceded to recall and discuss briefly a few 
oi the many factors conditioning teacher growth. Our ultimate goal is to 
facilitate teacher growth, particularly teaching efficiency as it relates to 
pupil growth. We are ultimately concerned with the teacher in action, 
and our ultimate goal is to improve this action. Wc have referred to this 
goal variously in broad terms, as the modification of teacher behavior, 
as the development of efficiency in performance, and as the improvement 
of teaching methods. To improve teaclier behavior, performance, and 
teaching methods, one must however, ordinarily go behind the scene of 
action to the determiners of action. It has been our purpose in what has 
preceded to discuss some of the more important determiners of what 
teachers may and should do in the guidance of pupil growth. 

TJie details-of teaching methods are not here discussed. Although our 
ultimate concern in tliis chapter is with the teacher in action, it is not 
our purpose to discuss here the details of teaching methods. The many 
things that constitute good teaching procedure are important, but they 
make up the subject-matter of another volume in this series, naraelyr 
& 3 TTO^e^ and Pace. op. cii., pp. 299-300. 
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Exlkcises and Reports 

1. Suppose that you are the learner whose elFectiveness is to be improved. 
AVhat do you consider your chief assets? Liabilities? Choose one respect in 
which you* would like to improve and indicate how you think you might pro- 
ceed to get good results. "What difHcultics do you anticipate? How do you expect 
to meet tliese difficulties? To what principles of learning do you expect to give 
major attention? How do )ou expect to determine whether you have learned? 

2. Suppose that you are responsible for helping a beginning teacher in her 
first week of teaching. What difficulties do you anticipate? How would you 
meet these difficulties? To, what principle of learning would you give major at- 
tention? How would you expect to determine whether the teacher had been 
helped? 

3. Suppose that you are responsible for helping a mature teacher in difficulty. 
^Vhat difficulties would you antidpate? How would you meet these difficulties? 
To what prindples of learning would you give major attention? How would 
you determine whether die teacher, had been helped? 

4. Assume some specific performance difficulty observed or reported to you 
by one of your teachers. How would you proceed? What background infonna- 
tion would you desire? To what principles of learning would you give major 
attention? How would you determine whether you had helped? 

5. Suppose that you wished to make a cooperative attack upon some situa- 
tion in need of improvement. How would you solicit the assistance of others? 
How would you determine the respects in which the situation needs improve- 
ment? How would you choose the means and methods by which the situation 
may be improved? How would you reconcile differences of opinion about what 
to do? How would you evaluate the effectiveness of your efforts? 

6. Individuals or small committees may present to the class summaries of re- 
searcli studies made on the typical difficulties of inexperienced and experienced 
teachers. (This is important in connection with Exercises 2 and 3 given above:) 

7. The chapter indicates clearly that staff members often need to know far 
more than they do concerning some given area or topic, as for instance, child 
nature and needs, the nature of the social order, the nature of interaction 
between individual and social group, and many others. 

Assume diat a need has been discovered. Describe a body of more or less- 
well organized material bearing upon the problem and need whicli has been 
assumed. Present in skeletonized form a program designed to initiate a coopera- 
tive study of this material. Two or tliree students may report programs for 
class analysis. A committee might work on an extensive illustration. 

Discussion Questions on the Development of Personality 

1. Secure one or more of the so<a]Ied tests for personality traits or character. 
After studying the manual and any current discussions of use, present a critical 
analysis. The test may be tried on the class if desired. 

2. Review any current articles which discuss either (a) the rational or statis- 
tical identification of a trait, or (h) the modification of a trait. 

3. Review similarly case-study reports, 

4. If time permits and competent students are interested, an analysis of cases 
may be made during die remainder of the term— an analysis similar to the 
study by Sister Mary Aquinas. 

5. A simple, brief exhibit and report may be made on teaclier-rating cards if 
desired. 

6. For most classes a review of the articles on originality by Clqeion, and by 
McClatdiy, and die one on tact by S^monds (see footnotes) will be desirable- 
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presentation here made, it was felt that the choice of methods and mtans 
might be rendered more intelligent by this type of presentation. The 
device is the immediate means of getting something done. Sometimes 
they are used intelligently and sometimes they are not. Sometimes they 
become outmoded and new blueprints are needed. It has been the pur- 
pose of this chapter to supply the background for choosing wisely from 
such devices as are now available and for constructing new ones as 
needed. The specific means by which the improvement program, includ- 
ing teacher growth, may be carried forward will be discussed in the 
chapter to follow. 

Chapter summary. We have emphasized, in this chapter, the fact that 
teachers, pupils, and supervisors are all learners and are working together 
for the achievement of the purposes of education. Among the conditions 
essential to growth are: first, those resident in the environment, and 
secondly, those resident in the teacher. The factors in the environment 
chosen for emphasis were: (i) personnel practices, (2) housing and home 
conditions, (3) community attitudes, (4) the school plant and working 
equipment, and (5) staff relationships. The factors resident in the teacher 
chosen for emphasis were: (i) health, (2) training, and experience of 
teachers, (3) common sense and intelligence, (4) drive, (5) adaptability, 
(6) aptness in human relationships, and (7) emotional tendencies, prow* 
ing out of these two large groups of (actors and their interaction arise 
the immediate attitudes, knowledges, and skills that condition teaching 
efficiency. These factors were discussed under three headings: (1) motiva- 
tional factors such as the teacher’s desire to improve, willingness to try 
out new ideas and morale; (2) knowledge factors such as understanding 
the child, the learning process, and the social order of which the school 
is a part; and (3) habitual modes of behaving that may limit or facilitate 
teacher growth. Morale was thought to be an important factor in teacher 
growth. The following principles of effective learning were emphasized 
in learning to leach: (i) teacher growth activities must grow out of felt 
needs; (2) the teacher’s attitude is an important factor in learning; (3) 
satisfaction and success must attend tlie teaching act; (4) teachers differ 
in interests, needs, and capacities; (5) learning is reacting and theie 
can be no learning without it; and (6) knowledge of progress in learning 
to teach IS important. In general, the leadership should be such as (1) 
to promote maximum growth; (2) to promote mental health; (3) to re- 
lease energy; (4) to encourage democratic cooperation; (5) to promote 
effective methods of solving problems; and (6) to provide maximum 
opportunities for creative ihinking-to enumerate only a few of the prin- 
ciples of good leadership considered important in facilitating teacher 
growth. Two examples of leadership in action were cited: (1) the West 
Dane County curriculum project; and (2) the Colorado Learning Con- 
ferenecs. It was finally emphasized that help must be given to individual 
teachers in meeting their own felt needs. 
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7 After careful study of the articles ol Cleeton, Miss McClat^y, and 
Svmonds (and others if found in current literature), select a trait and a^je^pt 
similar analysis. This %vill prove to be a valuable exercise and doubtless should 
be a croup project. 

8. Review selected studies on the relationship between traits and teaching 
success. (This may be done by the instructor if deemed too difficult for some 

classes.) . , , , 

9. Describe as accurately as possible the very best high-school teacher you 
had. Consider all items making for successful teacliing in the given case. 

10. Do likewise for the poorest teacher you can remember. 

11. Compile a short biblic^raphy of investigations on causes of teacher 
failure. Summarize and report. 

12. If time permits and competent students are interested, an attempt may 
be made over several weeks to modify a trait of tlieir own personalities. Develop 
a desirable one, or eradicate an undesirable item. Make a careful plan first, and 
keep detailed record of procedures, behavior, and results. 

13. Advanced students should review for the class any current discussions of 
personality, particularly those which deal with personality as an organic whole. 
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The Improvement of Curriculums 


A curriculum develops in answer to the needs of a group of learners, 
and to the demands of a given society. A curriculum is made by a teacher 
and his pupils as they work together. Teacher and pupils receive con- 
tinuous assistance directly and indirectly from many persons and from 
many sources. The superintendent, principal, supervisors, subject-matter 
specialists, school psychologists, lay groups and social agencies, advisory 
commissions all contribute, usually through the teachers' guides' and 
through the curriculum-improvement program which developed the 
guides. Many contributions are direct and made on the spot. The devel- 
opment of a specific curriculum is, then, a cooperative activity in which 
many persons participate. The curriculum, it must be reemphasized, is a 
process, not a fixed existence. Caswell and Campbell ^ call it a synthesis 
or integration of the influences and elements entering into it. Hopkins * 
in a stimulating discussion distinguishes between designing (the active 
process of meeting needs) and the design (a still picture of a moving 
process). Hopkins notes that many adults design a curriculum for other 
adults or for children who do not see the design since they did not partic- 
ipate in the designing. 

The amount of help or guidance a given teacher may receive from 
several sources will vary with amount of training, professional skill, and 
professional attitudes possessed. Teachers of less training and with 
mediocre professional insights, attitudes, and skills will of necessity re- 
ceive far more guidance, even direction, than alert, dynamic teachers. 
One aim of in-service programs of growth through curriculum improve- 
ment is to raise the levels of teaclier initiative and responsibility. Educa- 
tional workers in order to participate well in curriculum development 
will either possess or will develop in the course of the activity: 

I. A critically appraised philosophy of education 

S. A clear conception of how the reorganization of experience or the inte- 
grating process proceeds 

1 H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum Development (New York, American 
Book Company, 1935), Ch. -p 

3 L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaction (Boston. D. C. Heath and Company, iQtO. Cl>. 9. 
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tice need to be studied and understood. The nature of learners, their 
growth and development, their characteristics at various levels of growth 
all need to be examined and used. The abilities, needs, purposes, and 
individual differences among learners must be studied. The origin and 
nature of subject-matter, the development of present curriculums, all 
need to be scrutinized. The nature of the educative process and the effect 
upon it by persons and material facilities must be analyzed. The nature 
of modern outcomes of learning and the many new techniques of evalua- 
tion need special study. 

A program of curriculum improvement will go further than develop- 
ing curriculums in given classrooms, further than writing course-of-study 
aids. A program of curriculum improvement to be successful must bring 
about many important changes within persons and within the elements 
constituting the setting for learning. Changes within persons will be in 
their attitudes and understandings, in appreciations and skills. Partici- 
pants in a curriculum program will develop knowledge and conviction 
concerning the aim and philosophy of education in a democracy. They 
will develop facile knowledge of the nature of experience as the essence 
of the educative process. They will have a wider grasp of subject-matter 
and better understanding of its uses. They will learn better how to eval- 
uate the complex and subtle putcomes of modern education. 

A program of curriculum improvement is a, if not the, major concern 
of supervisory leadership. A staff engaged in such a program is demon- 
strating professional aims and attitudes, engaging in professional activi- 
ties of the highest type. A curriculum improvement program is the vehicle 
for most of the general supervisory program. 

SECTION I 

THE PRINCIPLES GOVERNING A CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM * 

The discussion to follow draws heavily upon other summaries given 
earlier and hence is abbreviated and cross-referenced to avoid tedious 
repetition. 

I. A dynamic leadership will accept from all sources suggestions leading 
toward initiation and development of curriculum programs. Leadership 
will assume that change is the order of the day, will provide for it. This 
prevents crystallization and tends to prevent .periods of violent disturb- 
ance from time to time. The program will originate ideally in some 
on-going activity, interest, argument, criticism, dissatisfaction, suggestion 
for improvement, proposed new departure, individual experimental work 
underway. Any item may be capitalized upon by die group under leader- 

*The writers acknowledge in connection with this chapter, their great indebtedness 
to the manuscript of a recent book by Alice Mid, Changitig the Curriculum: A Social 
Process (New York, D. Appleton-Ccntur)' Company, Inc, 194G): and to Miss Mid’s 
careful comments upon this chapter. 
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3 Detailed knowledge o£ the growth and development of children 
4. sun in locating and developing pupil needs 
I Skill in developing the various speciahred types of learning 

concepts or understandings, atutudes, appreciations, generalized abilities, 
skills, functional knowledge . 

6. Knowledge of how and when to help diildren in selecting and using educa- 
tional materials and experiences; how to guide without dominating 


The writing of a course of study or teachers guide, or of source units is 
a specialized task requiring certain specialized skills, sufficient time, 
facilities, and money. Committees or groups are given responsibility for 
developing a bulletin or series of bulletins known as the course. The 
work is that of selecting, organizing, editing, and unifying materials from 
many sources into such form that tlie teacher may use it easily in the 
synthesis which is the specific curriculum. 

The modern course, as has been indicated, should grow out of a cur- 
riculum improvement program, or develop simultaneously with it. This 
chapter will therefore open with a discussion of curriculum improvement 
programs. 

Types of curriculum programs. Cause for initiating improvement of 
either course or curriculum usually is found in some dissatisfaction with 
results, or with some factor whidi contributes directly to results. 

Three types of improvement program are recognized by Saylor: * 


j. Programs designed solely for the preparation of courses of study. 

2. Programs planned in terms of course of study preparation, but organized 
so as to promote acceptance of the completed course by teachers through 
participation of representative teachers in Us preparation. 

3. Programs planned on a broad basis for the improvement of instruction, 
with course of study preparation only one, though an important aspect of 
the program. 


The three types illustrate the development of thought from the tradi- 
tional preparation of formal, static courses, to processes used in the 
modern development of dynamic curriculums. 

A l)rogra7n of curriculum hnprovement is far broader than the develop- 
ment of a given curriculum or the writing of a course or series of guides. 
An improvement program includes study of all the major elements which 
affect the individual teacher's curriculum and which enter into produc- 
tion of documents. A reputable curriculum program necessitates far- 
flung study by all staff members and by groups, based upon defined local 
needs. The political, economic, and social structure and aim of the sur- 
rounding society, its hopes and aspirations, its tensions and shortcomings 
need to be understood. Public opinion toward education must be known. 
Programs of advice or information for the public may be part of a cur- 
riculum program. The aim and philosophy of current educational prac- 

»J. Calcn Saylor. Factors Assoeialed with Partinpation in Cooperative ProRrams of 
Curriailuin Dn'elopmeut (New Yoft, Bureau oC ruhlications. Teachers CollcRC. Co- 
luiiibU L’lihrrsity. iQp). p. 3. 
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1. Engage in the study of a set of fundamental questions s concerning the 
nature of education, its relation to the individual and to the social order; 
the nature of the learner and his learning activities. 

The survey of the field revealed a number of other procedures said to 
be used to initiate a program; these procedures are more properly means 
used within a program. Writers citing these as initiatory methods are 
overlooking some more basic item lying behind these means. The follow- 
ing then are not actually methods of starting a program, though often 
listed as such: 

a. Call a series of conferences either within the professional staff or in con* 
junction with lay groups. 

b. Organize a series of study groups either within the staff or with lay par- 
ticipation. 

c. Organize intervisitation within the system, visitation to other systems; or- 
ganize exhibits and visit otlier exhibits. 

d. Examine a collection of courses of study. 

e. Equip and open a local workshop or encourage attendance at summer 
workshops. 

/. Organize formal courses at nearby teachers colleges or universities which 
the staff may attend. 

g. Set up a cuiTicuIum bureau or planning council within the system. 

h. Organize committees of teachers to study or to produce materials, or to 
try out suggested organizations. 

Writers citing these as iniiiaiory procedures state that such activities 
“sensitize the staff to problems leading to curriculum study.” This is a 
confession either of careless chinking or of failure on the part of the 
leadership. An alert leadership and teaching staff will ordinarily have 
more problems than they can attend to comfortably. 

2 . A71 adequate process for achieving desired changes must be de- 
veloped. The desired changes are not merely in materials and metliods 
of instruction but in the beliefs, values, attitudes, and practices of tlie 
persons concerned. A successful process must therefore provide for (a) 
growth of the personnel, (6) observable results within the instructional 
materials and methods. These in turn produce a third characteristic of 
good process, (c) a desirable type of security within tlie staff, the pupils, 
and the community. The process must also provide for (cl) continuity 
of effort. 

A few persons arc irritated at discussions of process. They focus on 
the goal and drive toward it regardless of methods used. A number of 
evils result, not the least of which is that the chosen goal may not be 
readied at all. Others regard process as a collection of clever techniques, 
“tricks of the trade,” a list of ‘‘how to’s.” This gives rise to distrust and 
suspicion of process; it is merely manipulation and becomes an end in 
itself. Process should never be regarded as a set of tcdiniqucs, should 
never be pcnniticd lo become an end; it must be designed for solving 
3 An illiiMrntbc set of questions for discussion is found in Appendix U. 
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ship In some instances it will be necessary and desirable to set the stage, 
to suggest, or in some indirect way to motivate the program. To the 
degree tliat a suggested program meets the needs o£ the group and the 
actualities o£ the situation, it will be accepted. The normal motivations 
of all human beings may be utilized readily. A program may start in any 
o£ a score of specific ways and be based upon any aspect of the total 
educational program. A wide survey of programs now operating in the 
country reveals a number o£ procedures. 

The more dynamic procedures seem to be as follows: 

a. Utilize the results of the evaluation program. 

b. Focus at first may be upon the improvement of tvhatever teachers and other 

staff members are now doing. 

This is one of the best attacks. All earnest teachers are interested in 
improving their knowledge and technique. They will ask questions and 
bring problems to a group discussion when democratic leadership pre- 
vails. A program of improvement should not be imposed, but assistance 
offered upon problems as met by teachers. Modern and traditional 
teacliers will be interested in improving different things and will not 
always agree on what constitutes improvement. Discussion develops which 
leads naturally to sttidy and eventually to more organized attack. Dis- 
cussions growing out of disagreements upon techniques and upon 
immediate praaical problems understood by all teachers lead naturally 
into discussions of objectives, remote aims, philosophic principles, 
scientific evidence. Study of the background is thus approached function- 
ally ratlicr than through formal courses, lectures, or discussion of purely 
theoretical problems. This heterogeneity of attack produces also a great 
variation of suggestions. Creativity and originality of response seem to 
be strongly stimulated. 

c. Encourage any leadiers wbo are carrying on experimental work or who 
wish to do so; utilize any creative contribution. This is another equally 
dynamic and functional approach which will develop similarly to the second 
one. 

rf. Seize upon any discussion of a su^ested new departure, new research find- 
ing. and so forth. 

e. Utilize comments, inquiries, criUcisms from parents and lay groups. 

f. .Vsk for pupils statements of needs, strengths, and weaknesses in present 
curriculum. 

g. 1 reside, when possible, for discussion by pupils who have had experience 
under both traditional and modem curriculuras. 

A good but less immediately functional method is to; 

h. Initiate a community suney to dciemiinc needs, facilities, and possibilities. 

community survey is also often used within a curriculum program 

as an important means. 

A reputable but still less dynamic method is to: 
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8. A continuous course improvement committee keeps bringing the course 
up to date. 

The progtam was then recommended for general adoption anywhere. 
It violates the first principle of good administration, namely, that organi- 
zation should develop functionally. The recommendation rests upon 
several naive but serious errors in thinking. 

1. Programs are to be launched from the top down, the administration taking 
all responsibility for initiating, oiganizing and carrying on. This reverses 
the desirable ordei. 

2. Programs start with statements of philosophy or viewpoint developed by a 
few "leading” thinkers and handed down to the whole group. The phil> 
osophy and aims are then broken down mechanically into smaller area 
aims; materials and teaching organi2ations are developed in order. This 
reverses the psycliological order. 

3. Programs are system-wide procedures, instead of being initiated, based 
upon, individual classrooms or buildings with coordinating medianisms 
developing as needed. 

4. Programs of curriculum development are clearly confused with programs 
of course of study writing. The two are not alike. 

5. The learners and the lay public are ignored in this suggested organization. 

The specific characteristics or details of a desirable organization for 
a curriculum program cannot be suggested in advance. Doubtless Tril- 
lingham would not today adhere to his recommendation of eleven years 
ago. The number, size, and kind of committees cannot be stated in 
advance nor interrelationships indicated. Any and all kinds of study 
groups, production committees, experimental groups, editing committees 
may appear. A succession of leaders may arise to serve different purposes. 
Consultants and specialists will be called on as needed. 

The situation here is similar to that of developing a functional organi- 
zation for administering a school system. The functional organization, as 
indicated in Chapter III, may appear to be very similar outwardly to 
tlie formal. So it is with organization for curriculum improvement. The 
differences, however, are more fundamental than the likenesses. The 
functional organization grows up from the problems and is fashioned to 
meet needs. The formal organization grows down from tlie central 
authority and is fashioned to meet abstract logical principles. The differ- 
ences in general structure, in number and names of committees, in pro- 
visions for intercommunication may be slight; but they are the key to 
the basic principles: organizations must grow out of needs, that is, be 
functional. 

Some general characteristics of a desirable organization. The following 
summary emphasizes points presented many times in preceding pages. 
The curriculum organization devised in any given situation: 

1. Should grow out of the problems found there 

2. Should be close enough to the actual problems and be Hexiblc cnougl 
to cusuxe frcc-nowing interpersonal exchanges, to ensure tlic utiliz.ntion or 
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Stated problems within a given setting. We may disregard those who 
regard attention to process and its control as futile. The result is latssez 
jaire and drift. Progress is not possible without attention to and effort 
to direct a desirable process. 

The process whicli seems to carry the best guarantee of success is that 
of participatory gioup study, group decision and try-out, and continuing 
study. All the facts are not in; dogmatic statements are not warranted in 
social problems. The best available evidence, however, now points to 
the cooperative democratic process as desirable. This calls for wide use 
of the techniques of group discussion and action, division of labor, 
careful record keeping of discussion, decision, and try-out, continued 
critical analysis of records and observed results. The principles and 
mechanisms for operating participatory programs were outlined in 
Chapters II and III. The emergence and use of study groups, workshops, 
conferences, intergroup effort, and other subsidiary techniques are out- 
lined in Chapter XV. 

ij. A functional organization and machinery will be developed. An 
organization of some sort is necessary to carry forward any complex under- 
taking. An error of the past has been to assume that the form of the 
organization was the important thing, instead of functional relation to 
problems and needs under consideration. 

Cflntion concerning the uncritical acceptance of organizational forms. 
Far too many curriculum programs have accepted a formal organiza- 
tion dcs eloped logically, or developed in some other situation, and im- 
posed it upon the local program. Trillingham examined the organization 
of curriculum programs in several large cities and found a general 
pattern operating.* 


1. The superintendent of schools Initiates die curriculum program and is 
ultimately responsible for the curriculum. 

2. In direct cliarge is a curriculum director, assisted by a curriculum specialist 
or consultant who is “to aid and stimulate teacher groups" and “critically 
evaluate the progress of the curriculum program." 

3. A curriculum council or cabinet is chosen by the superintendent to de- 
termine the philosophy of the school and general guiding principles, “to 
set up general objectives of tlic prt^ram,” to serve as a clearing house, 
and, finally, to approve work submitted by various committees. 

.j. An aims committee has the job of formulating the aims of education and 
determining the program of studies to be offered. 

5. A production conimitiec for eacli subject and each division that becomes 
active determines subject alms, subject content, pupil activities, materials, 
and so on. 


o. A course appraisal committee for each new course of study oversees the 
iry-ouis of new materials. 

7. A course installation committee secs to it that tlie course is properly in- 
stalled after study by Uic principals and tcadicrs uho are to use it. 


«C. C. Trillinghani. The Organization and Administration of Curriculum Programs, 
Eaucaiion Monograph Series, No. | (Los Angeles. Calif., Unhersity of Souiliern Cali- 
fornia, njjl). summary based on TrillinghamN recommendations. 
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1. The group study program 

2. The preparation of curriculum materials 

3. Service on various committees on many aspects of the program 

4. Try-out and experimentation with new and illustrative curriculum ma- 
terials 

5. Conferences of all kinds 

6. Utilizing consultative and advisory services provided by the state depart- 
ment 

Factors which facilitate or discourage cooperation and participation. 
The two preceding principles indicate the fundamental importance of 
wide participation by the personnel. How can this be stimulated? What 
are the obstacles? An excellent study of this factor in the Virginia state 
progiam tvas made by Saylor.® His general conclusions have been 
corroborated by other fragmentary studies of various programs. He lists 
the chief facilitating factors as: 

1. Dynamic, competent leadership 

2. Economic ability sufficient to finance a good program 

The two factors are interlocked. Good leadership is undeniably 
attracted by better rewards and by belter support of the program. High 
economic ability is, however, no guarantee of competent leadership. 
Many wealthy systems e'mploy mediocre leaders and teachers. Good 
leadership is sometimes found in systems of low economic ability, exer- 
cised usually by young men and women on their way to better positions. 

The economic factor does clearly affect items which facilitate co- 
operation: 

a. Provision of competent and sufficient supervision 

b. Provision of better salaries and conditions for teachers 

c. Provision of more generous supplies of books, instructional aids, and other 
material factors * 

Saylor notes a further factor which becomes of great importance in 
rural states, or rural areas within states: 

3. Physical and ailtural isolation 

The general challenge in curriculum programs is to provide in so far 
as humanly possible, the factors which facilitate cooperation and to pre- 
vent or alleviate the effects of weakness in those factors. 

Saylor believes that leadership is the critical factor, going so far as 
to say: 

In fact, a dynamic superintendent of sdiools can, if he so desires, probably 
overcome almost any handicap to participation by his school system in a state 
cooperative curriculum program of die stimulative type organized in Virginia. 

9 /fcid. Whole volume, hut Chs. 3 and 8 partiailarl). 

p. 23J. Sa)lor presents excellent dciailcd data for all the |>oiiU$ developed. 
Space prohibits extended reference. Students and field workers should read the on'gina’ 
study. 
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die contributions o£ many types of persons -ivithin typical heterogeneous 
groups including pupils and lay groups 

Should provide for the necessary coordination between groins and units 
^vithin the system as die program develops from its simple beginnings 
Should provide for coniimiity of effort , . . 

Should be subservient to its purpose and not become the important feature 


ot me suuaiioii 

Should develop all committees functionally as needed to serve temporarily 
or with membership rotated 

Should develop all standing committee^ to deal with major persistent 
factors (Membership may rotate under a staler system.) 

Should develop a general policy under which the group operates (Sub-com- 
mittees are thus given power to act under policy.) 

Should keep records, publish summaries, and eventually produce ma- 
terials of use in improving instruction 


A democratic functional organization for a curriculum program is 
desirable first because it is the most efficient method in the long run. 
Seconti, it provides full opportunity for individuals and minority groups 
who often have important contributions to make. Third, it is likely 
to encourage and to utilize social invention. Fourth, it ensures, as far as 
anything can ensure, group solidarity, growth for individuals and groups, 
and accomplishment, all of which give that security necessary to mental 
hygiene. Accomplishment of desirable results is more likely to ensue, 
Pariicipatiou is tiie keynote of local jnograms. The best situations use 
cotiperaiive group study of local problems in committees, in area or 
regional conferences, in local workshops, or those in nearby institutions. 
Extension courses and summer-school work are also widely used,' The 
amount of cooperation differs widely within and among local units since 
this depends upon local leadership and enthusiasm. The state and city 
administrations will encourage, stimulate, and aid, but will never impose 
or cocicc the local programs. 

A range in teacher participation from 1,500 to jo.ooo has been shown 
between two well-known state programs. The Kansas program indicates 
participation as follows: ^ 


The large number of teachers who participated in study groups indicates 
(hat Kansas teachers arc seriously desirous of improving their teaching. There 
were organized in the stale during tire year approximately 17 large study centers, 
and work of some type wm carried on in 101 counties and in 55 first- and 
second-class cities. Approximately 100 parcnt-tcadier-associatiQn groups gave 
special study to tlie lay bulletin. 


The Virginia program whicli was probably the most widely partici- 
patory of all programs so far noted the following methods of 
participation.* 

T-Cuitle for Exploratory Work in ihe Kansas Program for the Improvement of 
IiuUuctioii, Uiillctin No. 5 (Topeka, Kan.. State Dcpariincnt of. Public luslruciiou, 
1937). P- ‘3- 

*.\n excellent aictnini «if ibc details of the Virginia program is found in the mono- 
graph b> Saylor. oJ>. cit., Ch. 
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lions made by the professional staff, the lay participants then become 
centers for dissemination of information about and support for the new 
program. Proposed improvements, no matter how sound will fail if public 
misunderstanding arises; are far more likely to succeed if there has been 
public discussion and review. Lay participation is not to “sell” a pro- 
gram after its development, but actually to aid in the development of 
the new program. Definite provision for study by lay members must be 
made, not of technical details but of general principles and trends. 

Inert professional leadership in a few local communities has given rise 
to initiation and direction by an exasperated public of an improvement 
program with the professional staff subordinated or ignored. The results 
are usually disastrous. Lay groups should not be asked to make decisions 
on technical problems, but rather to demand clear non-technical explana- 
tions, convincing to the public.^* 

4. The program will be based upon a geographic and administrative 
unit small enough to permit face to face contact, with provisions for 
necessary coordinations among small units. A city- or state-wide attack 
upon improvement of instruction is likely to become' a course writing 
program because of sheer size of the situation. Participation by personnel 
is of necessity limited to representatives, thus curtailing opportunities 
for grp^vth by tiic whole group. Courses are written with varying degrees 
of participation and presented to the total group for approval and accept- 
ance. Extensive try-outs are sometimes used to reduce tlic gap between 
the materials and the total group. 

The individual school is increasingly used as the unit in modern pro- 
grams. Small districts may be used in small towns or in semi-urban areas. 
The Maine program began with the individual classrooms and is develop- 
ing appropriate coordinations. 

The advantages of the individual scIjooI as unit are first that tlie school 
staff and local community have in most instances come to know each 
other. The resources of the community arc known. The patrons have 
some understanding of the aims and methods of the school. Second, the 
ideal situation for curriculum dcvclojjmeni exists and is umlcr some 
control, a known group of learners within a given setting. Third, fare 
to face contacts between persons engaged in a common task arc usually 
far more satisfactory than exchanges over a distance. I'ourth, participation 
by all is more easily arranged. The principal, the teachers, the pupils. 

For good detailed discussion sec: 

Caswell and Campbell, op. cit., pp. 47 S*-| 8 ®- 

Sugg«/ed Procedures for Curriculutn Construction and Course of Sluily Ituihliiij^, 
IHiblicalion No. 179 (Raleigh, N, C, State Department of Public Iiutruc 
lion, J93^), p. 8. 

Arkan%as Congress of Parents and Teachen. •’Arkansas Cooperative Program to Im- 
piosc Instruction: Study Progtara.’* Bulletin No. i (Little Rock. Ark., State Dcjuitmcni 
of Lducation, 1933). An unusual bulletin produced by a uotkdiop committee. 

i*Toblems Confronting IJoardt of Education: .1 Manual for Community Partutf-atiun 
in Eduealional Planning fAlt>any. N. V.. State Ilqiartment of FducAlion. 1911). 
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Isolation as a factor presents one of the most direct challenges nr any 
program. Urban situations and non-isolatcd rural areas are likely to 
possess good economic ability, first-class leadership, reasonably well- 
trained and -paid teachers, ability and willingness to carry on a competent 
program. Cooperation is not too difficult to secure if the leadejship is 
good. Isolated communities, on the other hand, are not handicapped 
merely by distance and transportation difficulties which make supervision, 
intervisitation, and various cultural contacts difficult. Isolated com- 
munities develop a feeling of segregation and neglect. They become sen- 
sitive about backwardness, feel hopeless about improvement, and develop 
unconcern, if not antagonism, toward developments in more favored 
areas. 

Saylor believes that the Virginia program did not always succeed in 
securing active participation in the more remote rural and isolated areas, 
low in economic ability and lacking leadership. The program was one of 
tlie earliest state programs and doubtless progi'ess has been made. 

The developing program in Maine has the problem of isolation in 
serious proportions. Distances are great and Maine contains a large area 
of '‘unorganized territory." The challenge is being met squarely by the 
state department. Maine has the only state officer “in charge of unorgan- 
ized territory" in die United States. The general consultant has visited 
a number of the most isolated one-room schools to observe conditions, 
to get the icadicrs’ problems at first hand, thus to participate in develop- 
ing aid lor these teachers. The state supervisors and district superin- 
icndenis make earnest effort to bring supervision to these isolated schools. 
The J915 workshop included a rural section. Teachers in this group 
aiiackcd ihcir own problems whh vigor and produced excellent materials 
which will become a state bulletin for distribution among rural teachers. 

A desirable curriculum program will make definite provision for 
certain t)pcs of participation. Discussions of the functional approach 
have made clear, first, that the widest possible participation by teachers, 
principals, and all types of supervisory and administrative officers is vital. 
Second, participation by consultants, both general and special, and by 
small specialized committees will be provided. Third, the participation 
of lay gioups will be greatly extended over that provided by early pro- 
grams. The details concerning the first two groups have been made amply 
clear throughout this and other volumes. Lay participation needs 2 
further brief note. 

Lay groups serve best as sources of public opinion concerning the 
strength and weakness of current programs, of opinion on the sound- 
ness of proposed improvements. Lay groups render excellent service in 
helping to develop general policy through discussions with professional 
leaders. They serve also as sounding boards before which to present ex- 
planations or denials of criticism, explanations and research backgrounds 
for new dcvdopmcjus. Convinced of the soundness of technical explana- 
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something to accelerate social thinkingl Recent developments in the 
physical sciences make imperative an acceleration of the process of social 
change. 

6. The necessary finaricial aid, material facilities, specialists, and 
adjustments on the loads of local participants must be arranged. This 
principle is self-explanatory. Its importance was indicated in preceding 
discussions of factors facilitating participation. 

7. A program must justify itself through continuous evaluationnl 
processes and summaries thereof. The techniques which are applicable 
here were illustrated in Chapters VI and XVI. Other illustrations are 
available in the literature. 


SECTION 2 

THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF LONG TIME 
CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 

A number of curriculum programs have been under way in certain 
states and cities for some years. New programs are being initiated 
constantly, 

A. Selected Slate Programs 

A score or so of states now have programs of curriculum improvement 
as a regular part of their educational activities. Wide influence is exer- 
cised on local programs through leadership from the state department.^® 
State programs are in fact, almost equivalent to local programs in rural 
and village and county schools. The larger independent city districts may 
be included or may maituain their own programs. The leadership in state 
programs must, in fact, be careful not to ovcrinfluence local situations 
with their particular needs and resources. 

The first of the extensive programs was the Virginia project which 
began in 1931 and which exercised great influence on many later pro- 
grams. Improvements in principle and practice have been contributed by 
succeeding programs. 

The Mississippi program.^* Another early program which set forth 
in some detail the proposed activities started in 193.}. 

The first )car will be spent on study, analysis, and disaission of our present 
program and of our educational ncctls. Attention will also be given to possible 
methods of improvement. Study and discussion groups will be organized 
throughout the state. Ever)' effort will be made to assure sucii grouj)S a profitable 
period of study. Materials arc prcscnictl in this bulletin svhich suggest geticral 
areas and procedures for study. Members of tJtc State Department and of the 
higher instiiulioiis of learning, svill provide counsel and guidance. The central 

*3 See particularly William A. Alexander, State /.eadrrj/iip in //nproiiHg Iiutruclian 
(New Vork, Uuicaii of I’uhlicatiom, Teaclier* Collr,;e. Oiliimbia Unlscfviiy. 1910): 
and Sijlor, op. dt. 

“.Mivtiuippl I'uv^ram for the fniprmcniwt of Inittttctivn: -Smdj IJiilJe- 

tiu No. I (JackMin, State of Educatinn, 1931). pp. 
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the parents and others interested may cadi have responsible and impor- 
tant parts in the program. Fifth, the large group of indifTcrent members 
of a social group can more easily be interested and drawn in by then- 
own neighbors and because the problems can be biought home sharply. 

The heterogeneity of attack llirough small local units stimulates 
originality and individuality in meeting problems. The chances for social 
invention, for the development of new depaiturcs, for genuinely creative 
contributions are multiplied. The advantages of this "broken front 
attack must not be lost, however, through pute scattering of effort, or 
through attention to diverse fragments. Balance must be secured through 
coordinations of various types. Certain needs are common to many units. 
Agreements on certain specified instructional policies and practices are 
necessary for the development of rounded programs. 

Coordinations within the school itself may be secured, first by con- 
stituting the faculty a committee of the whole. In larger schools a 
representative committee or council may be used. Needs common to 
several areas within the school, and the common agreements referred to 
above may be worked out through these agencies. The student council 
is also a coordinating device of this type. Coordinations between schools 
will thus be, second, an extension of an already familiar technique. In 
large cities, third, there will be more numerous committees and a central 
council, These will include committees and conferences for interschool 
effort as well as for wider coordination. An excellent method of securing 
coordination is fourth, to have all members of the central staff participate 
directly in activities on the local firing line. Firsuhand contacts of this 
type will greatly aid common agreements, understandings between 
groups, and closer coordination of activities between the center and the 
periphery. The interchange among units of any advances made anywhere 
within the system not only accelerates the program but is another method 
of coordination. Discussion will be curtailed at this point because of 
statements in Chapter III and in preceding pages concerning mechanisms 
for coordination. 

5. A balance must be maintained between gradualism and rapidity. 
Social change is a long, slow, ledlous process. Human beings simply do 
not change ideas easily and quickly, especially ideas dealing with any 
aspect o£ organized social life. Ideas dealing with mechanics, machinery, 
material things will change far more rapidly but we can make no subh 
assumption about changes in more subtle affairs. Time and study plus 
demonstration continue over a period of time. A curriculum program 
must, therefore, be a gradual progress. At the same time, however. It must 
be kept ever in mind that "civilization U a race between education and 
disaster." We must not he misled by those who mouth the old cliche, 
“you must not go too fast.” We cannot sit around and wait for progress 
to take place. The deliberate control of social change is necessary. Proceed 
at a pace consistent with the development of social thinking— but do 
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department aids in planning, in appraisal, in supplying consultants and 
other aids. A ttv’elve-year program is under 

The Study is to be conducted over a span of twelve years, divided into four 
parts. The first phase, one year in length, will be a period of refining and ma- 
turing die general plan of the Study and particularly for reviewing the potential 
contributions from previous and current studies. The second phase, covering 
four years, will consist of die experimental trial and evaluation of the immediate 
results of the most promising practices that can be discovered. The third phase, 
covering four years, will consist of the transfer and extension of plans that 
have seemed to work well in a number of scliools. During this phase and die 
fourth phase, emphasis will be placed on the evaluation of the deferred out- 
comes. The fourth phase of three years will be a period of summarizau'on and 
extension of best practices in secondary education diroughout the state. Obvi- 
ously, there will be no sharp line of separadon among the four periods. 

Bulletins to guide study of problems, for self-survey, and for guidance 
in curriculum construction have been issued or are in press. Regional 
conferences, study groups, attendance at courses, are prominent activities. 

The Oklahoma slate program-*^ A program to cover four or five years 
was planned in 1940-1941. 

1. A period emphasizing study and policy making. 

2. A period emphasizing exploration. 

3. A period emphasizing survey. 

4. A period emphasizing organization problems, scope and sequence, and die 
like. 

5. A period emphasizing evaluation. 

The Blaine state program. The Maine program is indebted to pre- 
ceding projects as are all current programs, and is developing some 
principles and practices of its own. The following account was prepared 
by the ivriter ivlio has been general consultant since the beginning. 

The program is of interest since it started during wartime and was 
sharply curtailed almost before it got under way. It was proposed to 
devote five years to orientation, a study program, the development of 
personnel and organization, and to the beginnings of development of 
materials by icaclicrs. Detailed prediction of specific developments was 
avoided, general procedure to emerge as conditions and increasing in- 
sights warranted. The rationing of gasoline and the regulations of the 
Office of Defense Transportation prohibiting regional meetings inter- 
rupted the proposed procedure. Accepting the challenge, tJic state jier- 
sonncl has demonstrated what can be done under severe limitations of 
money and staff, complicated by wartime conditions. Truly serious ob- 
stacles were overcome. 

Two replanning confeicnccs were held imniediaiely upon conclusion of 

. Micliigan I’rognim ot Curriculum ResMon; Second Report of riogrcis," Ilullciin 
No. (Lansing, Midi., State Department of Public Inutuciion, 1^37). p. 7. 

Guide to the Study of the Cuniculum." Parts I and II. lliinciiii No. 1 lOUa- 
lioma City. OUa.. State Department of EdiKalioti. Fcl»ruar>, lyp). p. 5. 
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state committees will be at work during this time preparing materials for guid- 
ance of the second )ear’s work. 

During the second year, the teacliers of the State will be encouraged to make 
exploration into new materials and new procedures. These materials will be 
appraised and organized by state committees. 

The work of exploration and expansion will be continued during the third 
year and, at the same time, materials previously collected will be put into the 
hands of selected teachers to be tried in practical classroom situations. 

A further extension of the use of new materials by all teachers will be en- 
couraged in the fourtli year. Provisions will be made for the continuous revision 
of the instructional materials. 

During the filth )ear, materials which ha\e been selected from the noik of 
the preceding years as being of special value to all teachers in the State, will be 
made available on a state-wide basis and teacliers will be aided in their use. 


The Kansas program developed as it progressed. Bulletins in 1936 and 
1937 stated frankly that educational development in Kansas had not 
kept pace with other regions. A program of improvement was initiated.” 

The program is planned on a five-year basis and finances arc available for 
one year s work. It is hoped that the results of this year’s program will justify 
its continuation. The program of the first year is a study program whicli in 
the spring will pass into a sur\ey phase and out of this pliasc will be developed 
ways and means of soiling the problems discovered. 

The plans for the program from year to year as indicated above arc highly 
general in nature. Those directing the work are sincerely desirous of making 
the program consider the problems and needs which are of significance to 
Kansas teachers. To facilitate planning for the second )ear‘s work a summary 
sheer was sent to all study groups, by means of which they could make recom- 
mendations for the further development of the program. 


The objectives for the second year arc as follows: “ 

1. To extend the study program to scliool and lay groups which did not 
participate in the work last year. 

2. To accomplish an understanding of and agreement on a tentative state- 
ment of the point of view and aims of education wliidi shall guide in 
the further development of the program. 

3 - To accomplish a tenlalive agreement on certain issues relating to the plan 
of curriculum oigamzation. so that an outline of scope and sequence may 
he prepared for the later comprehensive development of the curriculum. 

4. lo make a beginning in instructional rcoiganitalion. 


The propam in Tennessee is very similar to that in Kansas but with 
considerable activity by teachers in summer workshops developing the 
Study guides and bulletins. 

The Michigan state program. The sute department of education in 
Michigan does not seek to impose a curriculum upon the state but rather 
to encourage local leadership lo develop its own curriculums. The state 
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3. A series of bulletins in answer to pressing needs as demonstrated by ques- 
tions submitted and by the regional conferences 

4. A workshop for teachers sponsored by the state department and staffed 
by the normal schools and the university 

• These procedures were to have operated for one or two years for the purpose 
of orientation and preliminary exploration. An organized study program would 
develop, it was hoped, out of these activities. The production of new materials 
by individual teachers, experimental try-out, and continued study would lead 
to the request for coordinating effort, to the development of personnel and 
machinery for carrying on an ever wider program. Eventually a continuous pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement, including extensive production of course of 
study bulletins would emeige. War restriction on transportation and meetings 
delayed and changed the program but did not dampen enthusiasm or effort. 

e. Local study groups and regional conferences. A very fe^v local study 
groups led by alert superintendents existed prior to the state program. The 1944 
summer workshop greatly increased local interest in study and try-out led by 
returning teachers. Local study groups so far are uncoordinated but requests 
are arising for state-wide study of given problems. Requests for bulletins, bibli- 
ographies, for definite sources, and for specific guidance in carrying on group 
discussion are steadily increasing. 

Two excellent regional conferences were held before prohibitory regulations 
became effective. Nine districts, approximately 450 teachers, and 25 lay partici- 
pants were served. Meetings were based on specific questions submitted by 
teachers through their superintendents. Meetings will be reinstituted in the 
near future. 

/. The Z944 summer workshop. Interest was such that enrollments had to be 
apportioned to districts. A total of 172 participants appeared, including 27 
superintendents, 2 normal-school principals, and other staff members. Accom- 
plishments in a three weeks’ “blitz” session were remarkable. First, a series of 
bulletins was suggested by the studenu. Second, approximately fifteen students 
on their own initiative produced materials for basing leacliing upon a survey 
of local community needs, industries, resources, and so forth. Third, questions 
leading toward the more remote aspects of the program, well beyond local im- 
provement, began to appear. Fourth, the necessity of public participauon was 
recognized and discussed. Fifth, tlie superintendents asked that an unrehearsed 
teaciters’ meeting be held to demonstrate the cooperative initial planning of a 
local program. One unlocked for result from the demonstration was .in ex- 
pression from participating teacliers that they h.id gained an understanding 
not previously possessed concerning the problems of the superintendent. 

g. The first bulletins appear. Bulletins so far issued include: 

1. “A Summary of Suggestions for Iniliaung the New Program Locally” (Pre- 
pared by workshop group, 1944)- 

2. "Selected Illustrative Tcaclting Units” (Prepared by individual members 
and selected by a committee from the state department). 

3. “The Teacliing of Art in die Modem Way” (Prepared by a committee of 
tc.'tcliers led by a normal-school staff member). 

h. The jt)4$ summer workshops. EfforU by last summer's studenu to try out 
their improved leadiing plans resulted in vigorous demands from all over the 
state for more background supporting the newer meiliods. (Tliis had been an- 
ticipated by the leaders.) 

At one of iJjc normal schools a six-weeks’ worksliop was held based upon 
stud)ing ihildrcn in action in the campus school. Excellent materials were 
produced and an indusisc bibliography developed. Tlicse materials were carried 
over inio the larger wotksliop which followed. 
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the war at which original plans were reshaped and new ones made m the 
light of two years’ experience. 

a. Conditions giving rise to the program. The state course for elementary 
vdiools published in 1931 is organized partly by subjects and partly by modern 
unified areas of experience. Differing interpretations were thus natural. Systems 
diifered widely in the amount of use made of this course. A number of superin- 
tendents, teaclicrs, and state department staff members over a period of years 
brought in a number of new ideas and suggestions. Superintendents and state 
supervisors commented often upon the strengths and weaknesses of the pre- 
scrvicc training in die normal spools, these schools commenting similarly upon 
local in-service study programs, on local policy and facilities. Teachers and the 
public in Maine are definitely interested in education and questions are often 
raised. Discussion and informal contacts throughout the state were constructive 
and friendly in tone, finally focussing upon the desirability of improvement in 
the printed course. 

b. An informal confaence was called by the commissioner. The state com- 
missioner of education invited the normal schools, representative superintend- 
ents, state supervisors, and a consultant to participate in an informal confer- 
ence upon instructional problems. Teaciiers and lay leaders were to have been 
included but short notice precluded this. All groups have been included since 
in the developing program. Tlirec sessions of animated discussion turned upon; 
(i) rewriting the present course, (2) supplementing it with a continuing series of 
bulletins, nr (3) embarking upon an extensive program of curriculum improve- 
ment. The last was chosen. 

c. The slate department, the normal schools and the university, the superin- 
tendents, the teachers, begin to organize a program. The superintendents de- 
voted one days session of the annual convention to questioning and discussion. 
The icadiers’ annual convention provided several addresses and discussion 
periods. The normal sdtools and the stale university were asked to suggest 
the contributions they believed they could make to the development of state- 
wide program. 

d. General principles and procedures develop. Conferences, interviews, field 
report^ and correspondence developed Uic following principles and procedures. 

1. The proposed curriculum program will make its primary attack upon 

improving the work of classroom teadicrs in doinR whatever tirey are 
now doing. ° ' 

2. Lcadcnliip Will be vcsicil in local superintendents and their teachers, As- 
sistancc will be on the sersice basis in answer to direct questions from 
the held, and gisen by the slate department, the stale normals and uni- 
scisny and the general consultant. Special consultants will be called in as 


3. A common undemanding of aim and philosophy, of viewpoint, recogni- 
non of ilte necessity tor a survey of needs, svill emerge out of the efforts to 
uprose jnstruenon. The scope and sequence will emerge similarly. 

i. Ti c madnnery of commruees. councils, channels; the additional person- 
ncl will be developed a, demanded by on-going activities. 

5. Written courses ol study bulletins will grow out of the curriculum pro- 
gram rather tlian vice versa. ^ 

Activities were suggested as follows: 

1. A scrim oi r^ional conference, based upon question, submitted in ad-, 
vance by icaclicrs and superintendents 

2. I-ocal study group, based upon the immediate problems and quesuons 

ol the teachers concerned • ^ 
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1. A period of initiation 

2. A program of study definitely organized around important local and state 
problems of instruction. Study guides, bibliographies, instruments of ap- 
praisal, questions are incorporated into bulletins 

The development of necessary study groups, conference organizations, 
committees and councils, workshops, methods of coordinating out of the 
on-going activity (Somedmes these are organized in advance and direct 
the program from the top.) 

4. The development of agreement upon philosophy and aim, upon scope 
and sequence, instructional organization, methods of evaluation, etc., 
similarly out of the on-going activity 

5. Consultants— one or more general, and any number of special— are provided 
as need arises 

6. A series of course-of-study bulletins of temporary nature is issued based 
upon the extensive experimental work, try-out and local reproduction 
which has been going on during the study and improvement program. 
Course-of-study bulletins whether printed or mimeographed are in the 
better programs ahvays undergoing revision. 

7. The emergence of a continuing flexible program for continuous improve- 
ment of the instructional program 

B. City Programs 

The number of programs under way in cities and small towns is so 
large that to illustrate them seems almost presumptuous. There can be no 
guarantee that any listing of cases can include all the desirable discoveries 
and inventions in the field. The following selections make no pretense of 
being exhaustive. 

The Philadelphia program. The following description of procedures in 
Philadelphia is deliberately lengthy because of the excellent insight pro- 
vided in the development.'® 

Ho\v THE Program Began 

Prior to 1938 the sodal studies program in the elementary schools of PJiila- 
delphia was outlined in separate courses of study in history, nature study and 
geography, civics, and safety. Tlierc were “official'’ courses of study prepared 
by administrative officials with the assistance of such persons as they wished to 
consult. At that date, however, there were already many persons who wished 
for a more flexible program that would encourage more individual initiative 
and would lessen the separateness of die various subjects. 

In 1938 die Philadelphia Board of Superintendents issued a curriculum letter 
that w-as intended to mark a first step in a program of curriculum revision; “It 
is generally undentood diat one of die pressing problems before the sdiools of 
Philadelphia b a comprehensive consideration of the school curriculum. Plans 
for a general study of this problem will shortly be undenray.... 

"The daily programs included in Helps for Teachers, No. 1.J3, were prepared 
as suggestions. There is no reason for adherence to dicse specific programs 
. where in the judgment of the teacher and principal die needs of the pupils 
Would be better met by dcviaiiuns. ... 

C. L, Cuihman ami John D. Taolanc, "Curriculum rianniog Is an In-Scrs-ice Job." 
Eilucalionat Leadtrihip, Vol. 3 (October, PP* 
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The 1045 general workshop with enrolment up to 192 demand for 

more baiground by including organized study of the characteristics of learners 
at different levels of maturity. The program is thus orienting itself towarf “• 
ganization on the basis of die learner and his soaety and not upon the basts 
ol logical subject-matter. ' 

Demands arising during Ute year resulted in the formation of teacher com- 
mittees within the tvorkshop to start work on state bulletins: 

1. “Tlie Improvement of the Junior-Primary Program" 

2. "Aiding Teachers to Make the Transition from Traditional to Modern 


Methods" 

3. "Aid for Teadiers in One-Room Rural Schools” 

A third workshop was held in 1945 for teachers in one-room rural schools, 
sponsored by the normal scliool in the remote northern tip of the state. 

Excellent beginnings were made. Participation will be widened during the 
^car as dicse materials are worked over by many teachers in the field before 


being finally edited and published. 

i. Other bulletins proposed. In addition to the three mentioned, three other 
problems susceptible to bulletin treatment were mentioned but committees did 
not arise. These will be worked up>on by the state department and selected 
public-school personnel during the year. 

1. Public Relations lor District Superintendents 
s. A Guide to Curriculum Development in Maine Districts 

3. Principles and Techniques in Handling Group Conferences and Discussions 
Four of the six proposals arc definitely planned lor publication during 
»9l6-t947- 

}. Replanning. Replanning conferences concluded that the superintendents 
as local leaders, now freed from some wartime pressures should be given aid 
(juickly. Two conferences subsidized by the state were held with 40 superin- 
tendents in cadi. Tlicsc with the 37 reached in the summer workshops include 
oscr two-thirds of the district leaders. Superintendents in these conferences 
studied Uie items previously requested from the field and upon which workshop 
comment had been focused. 

1. The aiaracterisiics of Children at Different Levels of Maturity 

2. Making die Transition Ironi Older to Newer Methods 

3. A Public Relations Program for Superintendents 

4. The Development and Management of Local Study Groups 

5. The Techniques for Handling Group Discussions. 

k. Developments now emerging. Tlie state university has volunteered, first 
to iiiiii.itc, through the extension department, study of local communities, 
mcihuds of survey, and so forth. Second, both Uie university and the normal 
scliools in cooperation have offered to aid local study groups with guidance 
and credit through extension courses. Tlie development of curriculum materials 
from local resources will be stressed. 

Regional conferences will be reinsiimted in answer to requests. 

^ /. Additional personnel provided for the program. A deputy state commis- 
sioner in charge of instruction and a coordinator of elementary education have 
been added to the slate staff. Vacancies in the staff of field supervisors have been 
filled so that four are available. Formal sute councils and committees have not 
emerged but sliould in the near future as die study program proceeds. 


The diaractcristics of state programs of curriculum improvement. The 
common features which arc desirable seem to be as follows: 
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titled Out Schools and We Philadelphians served as a guide for study and action 
during this period. All teachers and all schools were invited to share in a pro- 
gram that would enable them individually and collectively to see how the work 
of die scliool and social living in the community can be made to enrich eacli 
other. Difficulties and successes were shared through \vritten reports and many 
conferences, some iv'ithin individual schools, and others among neighboring and 
district schools. A school principal was freed from regular responsibilities to visit 
schools. Assisted by other supervisors, he had the job both of giving and collect- 
ing ideas. 

During the second period of the program, die period in ivhich we are at 
present, thf emphasis of the committee is upon effective unit teaching. Teacliers 
were invited to submit written description of units that had been developed in 
their classrooms. More dian five hundred responded. In some cases the units 
described were subject based, with little evidence of any relation to the lives of 
the learners. Many others, however, got right at vital matters in the lives of 
pupils and parents. 

From the description of units that were submitted, the social studies commit- 
tee prepared a tentative edition of a curriculum publicadon entitled Living and 
Learning. Copies of this were submitted to all schools for comment and criticism. 
Teachers were asked to consider such questions as the following: Did these units 
suggest a direction in which social studies instruction in Philadelphia should go? 
Had the committee succeeded in giving all teachers helpful suggestions for mov- 
ing toward good .teaching? Did the committee’s program offei' a practical means 
of transition from the fonner separate courses of study to a new fusion of sub- 
jects. These and otlier questions were first discussed in the school, and then in a 
conference of all principals, supeivisors, and some two hundred teachers from 
all schools. 

Does tjie Future PRO>tJSE? 

In the fall of 1945 a revised edition of Living and Learning, an "On-Our-IVay” 
publication, will be distributed to all teachers. This will be used as a guide to 
study and action in tlie development of effective unit teaching. During the year 
there will be many requests for help from supervisors, principals, and members 
of die committee. But there will also be many inviiauons to "come and see what 
is succeeding.” And this will provide a host of added ideas for later years. 

The committee has tentative plans for third and fourth periods to be used in 
determining the scope of the instructional program and in developing a plan 
for the sequence of study from grade to grade. Here again the aim of the com- 
mittee will be to move llirough conference and study from the best ideas already 
in effect in the scliools to a plan of scope and sequence that will be both intelli- 
gent and practical. 

Tlic committee’s proposed sclicdulc provides for a fifth period to be used for 
the clarification of purposes or objectives, and the development of practical wajs 
of evaluating instruction. It is of course true that no decision about instruction 
can properly be made svithout some attention to objectives. ^Vhat is projioscd is 
that the preparation of a formal siatcmcni of objectives be postponed in the 
main until we have given extended consideration to what can reasonably be 
hoped for from a well-planned program. 

If the ho|>cs of the commiitcc arc tcalircd this five- or six-year program will 
eventuate in a curriailum bulletin. By the time the bulletin is issued tcacJicrs 
will ha\c become pretty familiar uiili most of the ideas that will be presented. 
Indeed, to a cotisulcniblc extent it srill be dcscripiisc of the type of program 
that many teachers, Iiupc a majority, arc already working out with pupils. 

Our experience in the foregoing pr€>gram points to certain tcntatisc conclu- 
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year, by 1939-40 more than 80 per cent of the teachers assigned to the activity 
schools were reported as participants in the activity program. 

In December 1938 the Board of Education recommended ... that the State 
Department of Education make a survey of the Experiment, ... In 1940 the 
Legislature appropriated Sio.ooo for research, S5000 . . . for research in connec- 
tion with experimental' curricula in New York City Schools. 

In May and June the study was made . . . consultants selected . . . plans for- 
mulated. . . . The Survey staff proposed to answer four questions: 

• 1. What are the distinguishing characteristics or concepts of the activity pro- 
gram as developed in New York City’s curriculum experiment? 

2. To what extent has New York City succeeded in actually developing the 
program conceived? 

3. What is the effect of the activity program on the development of children, 
with special reference to knowledge, attitudes and behavior? 

4. What influence, if any, does the development of an activity program have 
on the teachers? 

The volume indicated above contains extensive data derived in answer 
to these questions. 

The following quotation is illustrative of dozens of summaries on 
practically every phase of the program. In starting the program the Com- 
mittee recommended and the associate superintendent authorized a pro- 
gram which stressed the following ideas: 

c. Shifting emphasis in teaching from subject-matter to the child 

b. Placing emphasis on creative rvork in art, music, dramatics and construction 

c. Accepting the philosophy of education embodied m the Cardinal Objec- 
tives of Elementary Education 

d. Developing units of work by the teaclier working with the pupils 

e. Educating teadiers to an understanding of the theory and practice of the 
activity program 

/. Encouraging supervision that gave teachers freedom to develop units of 
work and that assisted tliem in obtaining needed supplies, equipment and 
other helps 

S' Developing self-control in children as opposed to control imposed by 
authority of teacher or principal 

' h. Cultivating thinking tluough die use of research techniques in defining 
problems, seeking and weighing information, and drawing conclusions 
i. Using die library corner, die excursion, and the discussion period 
/. Keeping records of work done by die group and by individuals, e.g., logs 
or diaries, scrapbooks, reports of work accomplished, and test results. 

In viewing the difficulties to be overcome, the Committee called 
attention to: 

a. 'Tlic need for overcoming the fear and feeling of insecurity on the p.irt of 
teachers trained in tradition.il mcdiods and now asked to go along new wa)T 

b. Tlic problem of guiding children in the transition from superimposed 
control to self-control 

e. The difficnUics in dc.iling sridi pupils and teachers svho do not want to 
think, to take rcsi>onsihiIiiy. to exerdse inuialive 

5 ® Ibid., pp. I5 -iG. 

*t Ibid., p. iC. 
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sions rcfprdInK in-scrvice education that merit consideration by all who arc 
ensa-cdTn the Improvement oi instruction. Attention has previously been called 
to^the first, and most important of these conclusions. To repeat, m a well- 
hUmied program for the impro-aemertl of instruclwn, education m service, su- 
pervision, and the development of curriculum materials are in the mam itisep 
aiably woven together both os to time, place and person. ^ ^ 

A second closely related conclusion is that a major part of the in-service edu- 
cation of the teacher, or principal, or supervisor should be a direct outgrowth 
of the work of the classroom and school and neighborhood in which the indi- 
vidual is located. Such growth in service from the regular on-going activities 
related to one's work will take place only to die extent that all parties con- 
cerned— teadier, principal, super\isor. and superintendent— vietv the activities 
oi eadi classrooin as experimental in nature. This makes the classroom a labora- 
tory in which the teacher is trying constantly to produce good social living out 
of the various elements that are available to her— pupils, parents, a community, 
resources, ideas, and ideals. 

A third and final condusion to whidi attention is called is tliat mature and 
.lecure persons are those who consciously and openly seek personal growth tn 


sewice. 

Growth in scr\ice is undoubtedly essential to all else we would adiievc 
through education. Effective growth requires careful planning. This planning 
should take account of teacher attitudes toward growth in service. More impor- 
tant, the planning should be a coordinated part of a total program for the 
improvement of school service. 


The New York City program. Details of this program are set forth in 
explicit detail in the volume The Activity Curriculum and in a number 
of excellent bulletins. The following quotations outline a few major 
considerations.^® 

In October 1934 the Committee on Educational Problems of the New York 
Prindpals Association voted to make the activity movement the committee’s 
major topic of study during the current school )ear. 

On February 8, 1935. the commitiee recommended that a limited experimental 
activity program be initiated. The recommendation was approved and the pro- 
gram was started in at least one grade in each of 13 different schools. 

In September 1935 the Superintendent of Sdiools approved the extension of 
the experimental program to approximately 70 schools lor a period of five or 
six jears. In October 1935 an advisory committee was appointed. 

The year 1935-36 was regarded as a period of orientation. During this year 
emphasis was' given to the in-scrvicc education of teachers through conferences 
and courses on the activity movement- 
In 1936-37 an extensive program of evaluaUon was formulated and the first 
testing program was administered in June 1937 in nine acUvity sdiools and in 
nine paired non-activity schools. Tlirough 1938, .939, and ig,o, tests were ad- 
ministered toward the dose of cadi school terra, and from time to time die 
resulu were published in various educational magatincs. The Evaluation Pro- 
gram was a significant part of the Experiment and in its later stages paralleled 
the work of the Survey. ° ^ 

Beginning irilh i A and iB teachers and those other tcadien who volunteered 
to patucipaic in 1935-3G, and extending Uic program upward cadi succeeding 

ISJ. Cajee Motiison. The /Iclivily Program (Albany. N.Y., Slate Department of Edu- 
mtion anil the New York City Board of Education. lolO* PP- 
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in a much needed area, rural scliools for Negroes.^^ All the usual tech 
niques of cooperative in-service programs appear but the importanr 
feature of the program is the work “on location” in community work 
shops by the college instructors. 

An excerpt from the Minneapolis program. An interesting method of 
representing the flow of activity in a city system curriculum program is 
found in the diagram reproduced herewith and taken by permission from 
a mimeographed bulletin published by Minneapolis schools in March 
1942. 

The Saginaw, Michigan, system set up a curriculum laboratory with 
adequate materials.^* Principals and teachers worked on many committees 
for study, for production of materials, for appraisal of policies and 
materials. Interested citizens were invited to participate both upon com- 
mittees at work in the local laboratory and in advisory groups. A number 
of major committees emerged to be followed by many small committees 
on specific items. Committees disbanded when their work was accom- 
plished and new ones emerged, thus providing wide participation. 

The story of the development of a curriculum for the Wells High 
School in Chicago from the opening of die school in 1935 is a unique story 
in American education. The volume. Developing a High School Cur- 
riculum ” is excellent reading for all curriculum workers. The detailed 
accounts of participation by staff and community are simple and en- 
lightening. 

Two older volumes by Spears are also of great value. The Emerging 
High School Curriculum, which is an account of some thirteen experi- 
mental programs, and Experiences in BuHding a Curriculum, lyhidj 
relates the development of the program in Evansville, Indiana. 

A good collection of fragments illustrating many new departures in 
curriculum development in many places is included in Toward a New 
Curriculum, the 1^44 Yearbook of the National Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

Still other valuable sources of material on curriculum programs arc 
the bound volumes of the Curriculum Journal, and those of Educational 
Leadership with which the Curriculum Journal merged. The volume by 
Lawson listed in the bibliography is a mine of information. The Third 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society (1939), and the Tenth Yearbook 

-s Kara t'aughn Jackson, “Curricoluni for Better Living," Educational Leadership, 
Vol. 3 (October, 1915), pp* 25 '* 7 - 

An Overview of the Saginaw Curriculum Program (Saginaw, Mich., Saginaw City 
Schools, August, 1938), 

25 Paul R. Pierce. Developing a High School Curriculum (New Y’ork, American Book 
Company, tgja). 

29 Harold Spears, The Emerging High School Curriculum (New York, Amcrian 
Book Company, tg-io); Experiences in Building a Curriculum (New York, The .Mac- 
millan Company, 1937). 

37 Toward a Mew Curriculum, /^// Yearbook of the Department of Supervision atxf 
Curriculum Development (^V’ashington. D.C.. National Education Avsociaiion, 
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guidance and to modify the curriculum in terms of needs revealed 
Uirough sudi guidance. 

Organizing for Ciirriculum Development 

The experience of schools in carrying on procedures such as those noted above 
and the experiences of many other schools reveal certain common elements 
which indicate cues in setting up procedures for local faculty planm'ng. 

A. Some general principles which have been followed in organizing to pro- 
mote curriculum development are to: 

1. Encourage tlie development and exercise of leadership from within 
the faculty. 

. 2. Discourage "ex-officio” membership on committees, especially if specific 
production tasks are their responsibility, since these require maximum 
participation by all members. 

3. Arrange grade level and inter-departmental faculty planning groups. 
These have been found to be generally effective means of organizing 
to deal with many problems. 

4. Call on appropriate consultants for specific or continuous contribution 
to general planning groups and production groups. 

5. Plan regionally with other schools in setting up institute programs, 
district teacher meetings, and organization, planning, or working con- 
ferences. 

6. Arrange the scliool schedule to provide ’ for a reasonable degree of 
faculty planning on school time, including pre-school or post-school 
conferences. 

7. Develop a faculty discussion guide for use in planning faculty meetings 
and other professional planning meetings. 

8. Develop self-evaluadon techniques to be used by teacher groups and by 
students with teachers. See "A Study of In-Service Education” pub- 
lished by the North Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges, 1944. 

g. Lay plans for faculty planning in pre-school, inter-session or post-school 
conferences. See "Local Pre-School Conferences" published by the 
Micliigan Secondary Curriculum Study. See also Teacher Education in 
Service by Cushman and Prall, published by the American Council on 
Education. 

B. Organizatioji within the school might follow procedures sudi as the fol- 
lowing; 

Develop a representative school curriculum planning coniinittee, or if 
the staff is small enough, plan as a committee of the whole. See Cur- 
riculum Notes No. 1. 

2. If die representative planning commiiiee method is used, establish a 
base which enables the faculty to suggest and to hear frequent reports 
from curriculum planning and producuon groups of teadiers. 

3. Small groups of teadiers interested in specific phases of general plan- 
ning might undertake their further development rather than leave this 
responsibility to die general planning committee or to the total faculty. 

4. Provide for joint planning with die student coundl or other rcprescnia- 
dve student groups. 

5. Provide for joint planning among teadiers, students, community repre- 
scntaij\cs, and parents. 
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(1937) of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
contain accounts of many early programs. 

Michigan state bulletin furnishes excellent guidance for local city 
programs. We may conclude this discussion of city programs with the 
excellent summary of activities under way in the Michigan program.** 


The following are very brief statements o£ what some schools arc doing in 
attempting to adapt their piograms better to meet developments and emphases 
sudi as diose treated in '‘Curriculum Notes.” 

A. Within schools steps such as these arc being taken to discover problems 
in the school and community and to develop procedures and aids to deal 
with them: 


B. 


1. Faculty analyses of pressing scliool and community problems have been 
conducted in pre-school conferences or in otlier faculty planning 
periods. 

2. Student groups have conducted similar canvasses to identify and an- 
alyze school problems as seen by students. 

3. School-community discussions and forums have been held to identify 
and analyze problems of concern to the community and to parents. 

4. Supplementary teaching materials have been obtained from the Miclii* 
gan State Library, extension divisions of colleges and universities, state 
departments, and other sources for critical analysis and use in class- 
rooms. Materials have been secured for specific purposes from library 
to classroom and between classrooms for appropriate periods of time. 

5. Teachers have worked out source units and other aids in summer 
workshops and pre-school conferences for use by teachers and students 
m dealing with problems identified. 


Between schools and school systems: 

I. Resional afternoon and evening planning conlerences on similar prob- 
lems have been held. ^ 

a. Teacher, interested in similar areas of emphasis have met together to 
produce helpful teaching aids. 

3. Analyses ot eurrieular areas »hich have been made locally have been 

4 Cornmn- >>y planning groups in other schools. 

® ® relanonships have been established with institm 

ons and agencies who provide consultant service on projects under- 


mZ ertteoLdto class, 

teacie'rs “ " '“ponsibility and participation 

secure tea",”'’' been sough, by school faculties to 

continulr guidance and for 

^nunuuy m learning experiences. 

nur'afl'mef been used in faculty group 

dy a means of ardmg teachers ,0 improve individual and iroup 

Series (Lansing. Sht* ^^^ate^Denartn^'t ui-” bl®' 3°48, Instructional Service 
pp. Department of Pubite Instruction, . 944 ), mimeographed, 
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Upon the project to see it whole and to participate in all steps and pro- 
cedures? This may necessitate course production by a central committee 
of the whole which may delegate certain specialized tasks to sub-commit- 
tees of its own members, who will report to the total group. 

Organization for writing modern guides. Principles set forth in several 
places earlier hold here. Organization will be loose and flexible, with 
easy reorganization. Machinery will grow up from the curriculum pro- 
gram instead of the reverse. Production committees will appear early 
emerging out of local study groups, conferences, workshops, and from 
individual experimentation. These committees will not at first be con- 
trolled by a central organization and frame of reference but will produce 
these things as needed. Statements of philosophy and aim, definitions 
and the like will be produced by the original groups as needed. Com- 
mittees are less likely to be on reading, -writing, arithmetic, social studies, 
spelling; more likely to be on source units of many types, on character- 
istics of children at given levels, on diagnostic and remedial procedures, 
guidance, and so forth. Eventually a series of large source units or bodies 
of resource material will be unified without strictly limited scope and 
sequence. Teachers ‘will use these as aids in building curriculums. 

The ‘installation” of courses of study. Early programs wliich produced 
courses through central organization, or with a minimum of participation 
had the problem of ‘‘installing" courses, that is, securing use throughout 
the system. The typical procedure was to disiribuie the courses to every- 
one, together with a bulletin governing use of the course. Courses were 
usually prescriptive, to be "followed," were to be used immediately, and 
in so far as possible, similarly by all teachers with all groups of persons. 
Provision for variation in use was made in many courses. 

Current knowledge about education and about learning denies the 
validity of these procedures. Courses should not be prescriptive, but pro- 
vide for many options in use suiiable to the diverse conditions witiiin any 
system. Use cannot be immediate but will be based on further group study 
and individual experimentation, aided by supervisory assistance. Courses 
arc not to be ‘‘followed," but used as guides and aids to teaclier ingenuity 
in adapting to given situations. The modern curriculum program a\oids 
the problem of installation as formally inlcrprcicd. The nature of a cur- 
riculum program as made clear in this and other chapters explains this. 
Materials for teacher use emerge out of the efforts to improve instruction 
which are going on in all sorts of small units, individual classrooms, or 
schools. Materials arc produced in answer to needs, both indlvitlual and 
social, immediate ami remote. General needs emerge and svith them 
repusentative councils or committees to produce materials of general 
application. The great volume of materials from bulletins on limited 
specific problems to Scries of extensive resource units or volumes will 
be a\ai!ab{c for use by any interested tcadicr or faculty. Le.idershJp is the 
key to use. Valuable materials will be widely used. With Icatlership absent 
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SECTION 3 

THE PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURES INVOLVED IN PRODUCTION 
OF DOCUMENTS FURNISHED TO TEACHERS 


Writing a course of study or modern guide for teachers is a specialized 
task requiring certain technical skills. Individuals and committees under- 
take the work of selecting, editing, and unifying contributions from all 
sources into bulletins which will facilitate the teacher’s work in the class- 
room. Teachers will participate in tliis work through serving on various 
councils and committees but cannot participate en masse as they do in 
curriculum-making. The far-flung efforts of all teachers to improve their 
own curriculums is one of the most important sources from which the 
course writers draw their materials. The work of many committees 
organized in the curriculum improvement program will be utilized and 
in some instances the committees continued. The contributions of many 
types of specialists in subject-matter, in the psychology of learning, in 
the growth and development of children and youth, in behavior prob- 
lems, in community problems will be utilized by course writers. The 
specialists and cohsultants will be both lay and professional. 

Diflerences in structure from traditional to modern courses allcct the 


methods of production. The nature and make-up of the published courses 
reflects the educational philosophy of those producing the courses. 
Methods of production are affected therefore by the type of course 
desired. The differences between older and more recent courses, made 
clear in a previous chapter, cause certain differences in production. 

Organization for writing formal courses. The earlier programs of course 
production usually developed extensive machinery. The actual tvriting 
was usually done by a central Ck)mmiitee on Editing (or Unifying, or 
Reviewing), working closely with a series of Production Committees. 
The latter are organized around subjects, or areas of experience, depend- 
ing on the type of course desired. 


A number of other committees set up anew or carried over from the 
cumculum program included one on Philosophy (or Viewpoint, or Prin- 
ciples), one on Aim, one on Definitions, one on Scope and Sequence, and 
one on Evaluations. Other specialized groups appear in some programs. 
Earlier programs set these committees up and produced a Viewpoint, 
Aims, Scope and Sequence in executive session and by "taking thought.” 

le resu ts were handed out as the framework of the course. Later pro- 
pams see these committees serving to utilize, to review, to edit, and to 
‘he results derived from the long detailed, 
spec fie stud.es and activities of the curriculum improvement program, 
tion A ‘“hed concerning separate committee organiza- 

in keeping with principles of integration, 
Thtee f;"'“““■^“hpe^a.i„n^ Can an organization of separate com- 
nn.tees see the project whole? Would it not be better for all who work 
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of the program to course production. Include comment upon the adminis- 
trative machinery utilized. 

2. Report for class analysis your o^vn personal experience in participating in 
the program. 

3. Students without first-hand experience may report critically upon any 
state or city program as set forth in bulletins or in the periodical lit- 
erature. 

4. Plan an approach to a curriculum improvement program for your system 
based upon the situation as it now is. 

5. Make a list of beliefs and practices held by elementary and secondary 
teachers which would have to change if these teachers sincerely accepted 
the newer curriculum practices. If possible interview several teachers; 
otherwise answer from past observation and belief. (It is assumed of 
course that a good curriculum program would stimulate teacher growth 
toward these changes.) This is a far-reaching question and an organized 
answer is important. 

6. A series of careful, critical summaries should be made of the literature on 
the strengths and weaknesses of: the subject curriculum; the correlated 
curriculum; the core curriculum (various interpretations); the fusion pro- 
gram; the experience curriculum- The relation of expertness of teaching 
to the stimulation of integrative experience and to the preservation of 
personal integration should be critically considered. 

7. List the principles and practices useful in converting conservative teachers 
to modern curriculum practices. (This question may be handled in con- 
nection with Chapter XII, “The Facilitation of Teacher Growth” if de- 
sired.) 

8. Further questions and discussion may ensue at this point concerning the 
tediniques of group discussion and cooperation as presented originally in 
Chapters II* and III. 

9. An individual or small committee may summarize die characteristics of 
extremely limited or of conser\*ative curriculum programs as found in the 
literature, in bulletins from school s)-slcms. or in the personal experience 
of class members. 


SucccsTCD Readings 

Alexander, William A., S/a/tf Leadership in Improvhtg Instruction (New York, 
Bureau of I’ublicaiions, Tcadicrs College. Columbia University, 1910). 

A good brief sujmiiary of three types of leadership exercised by state dcj)artiiJcnts, 

based on three state programs. 

Burton, ^Villiam H., Introduction to Education (New York, D. Applcton-Ccn- 
tury Company, Inc., 1931). 

nrief summary of background poiiiU in Chapters y, 10. i:, i7. Probably Ixrilcr for 

Use with Appendix A. 

Cook, Kallicrinc M., •'Supcnisioil of Insiruclion as a Fuiiclioit of Stale Ucpait- 
incuts of Education." Uiillclin No. G. .\tono5rapl1 No. 7 (Wailiiiigton. 
D.C.. United States Office of Education, ig-io). 

Gilts. If, H.. McCoiciiiLV. S. 1 ’.. and ZcctliTi, cV. N.. Expluring the Cuniculum 
(New York. Harper J: Brothers, ipji). 

litis is the setpud soluuic of the scries pteseminj loulti at tile faslil Vcat Stud). 

ilxccilciu. 

Kottut, Jolm A.. Piintililes of Demoaalic Supcrtwaii (.Ncu- Vutl.. Iluttaii of 
I’ulilications. ■fcaelicrs G.llrsc. Coltiinl.ia Uniietsitv. ip|sl. 
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materials will not get wide use. even under letjuirement 'h'e cemral 
office. To summarize: installation under regulation is -not likely to be 
effective in any real sense; the problem o( installation disappears in a 
modern program where participation and good leadership are wide- 
Spread. 


SPECIAL NOTE 

Guidance for conservative systems with less well-trained staff. The pro- 
grams of curriculum development and production of documents 
described in this chapter and in Chapter IX represent advanced practices 
in the hands of well-trained personnel, prepared for modern procedures. 
The question is asked about approaches in less favorable situations. 
Illustrations tvere requested by students as this vohtme was being pre- 
pared. Space simply prohibits lengthy illustrations of less advanced 
practices. Aid to systems which are feeling their way is nevertheless 
important. 

First we may say that modifications of the most advanced practices 
may be attempted by any system. Second, the initiation of programs in 
more conservative systems will likely be by the leadership rather than 
by derivation from on-going activities by any staff member. Third, 
corollary to the second, participation will be far less widespread. Fourth, 
in-service programs are likely to be imposed rather than arising in re- 
sponse to demand. The study program will be more limited and progress 
slower than in advanced situations. Emphasis at first is likely to be on 
formal courses and study .of books, moving slowly toward workshops, 
committee work, and experimental try-out. Fifth, printed materials will 
likely be prepared by small representative groups with programs of in- 
stallation prominent. Sixth, the production of documents will likely be 
more prominent than the development of curriculums. Progress can be 
made toward better procedures. 

Accounts of conservative programs are less frequent in the periodical 
literature. Bulletins for such situations can be secured and studied. Exer- 
cise No. g at the close of the chapter enables student groups to summarize 
materials here. 


Discussion Questions for General Introduction 
i. The general questions on policy and general procedure in Appendix B 
will be found stimulating to class discussion. One or two periods may 
be used. 

^ number of valuable discussion questions is to be found after each 

chapter in the curriculum texts by Norton and Norton; Harris; and 
Gwynn. 


Individual and Group Reports 

Critically evaluate the general methods used in your own system to initiate 
a airrinilum improvement program. Include comment upon the relation 
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Improving the Use of Materials of Instruction and the 
Socio-Physical Environment 


The relation of materials and educational objectives. Many problems 
are presented to supervisors and teachers by the rapidly accelerating rate 
at which instructional materials are developing and the growing belief 
in the necessity of closely relating the work of the school to life outside 
the school. Choices of materials must be made, and rigorous selection 
for use is required. The selection must be made in terms of factors which 
condition effective and fruitful learning. The emphasis that is being 
placed by current educational thought on preparing children for life in 
a democratic society demands a different conception of the functions of 
instructional materials from that held when the primary objective of the 
school was the transmission of the social heritage and the development 
of basic intellectual skills. 

This broadening conception of the function of the school has been 
well expressed in the iollowing statement: ' 

1 . An understanding of the nature of the emerging social order with its em* 
phasis upon new group relationships and new leisure becomes the first 
criterion in the selection and use of materials. 

2 . This new sharing in the social consdousncss is interpreted to mean that 
form of thinking and doing which is a combination of; 

a. Independent action, based upon the recognition of the elforis of others 
but not interfering with such efforts 

b. Active cooperation and persistent lending of energy to ilie further 
■ differentiation and integration of social forces synonjmous witJi prog- 
ress 

3 . Tlie changing social and economic order suggests a program of education 
directed not merely toward the intcllcctuaf acquisition of ’‘subjcct-maitcr” 
but toward iltose controls whiclr maintain strength when new situations 
arise— tite dcselopmcnl of ability for independent tltinking and resource- 
fulness in meeting problems which arc new and only a few of which can 
be foreseen. 

SueJt power in resourcefulness and independent tliinking is not gi\en— it 
comes into being and grows only tltrough exercise. 

i MnleriaU of Imtruction, Eighth Yearbook of the Dcpaitinciu of Siii>crvi»ors and 
Dticciors of Insliuctioii (Washington. I).C. Nalionai tUIucalion Msodation, 1935). 

PI*- *32-»33- 
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S\\ix>z. J. Galen, Factors Aisociated with Participation of Cooperative Programs 
of Curriculum Dnelopmenl (New York. Bureau o£ Publications, Tcadiers 
ColJr^c, Coliunbia Uni\crsity> igjt). 

One u( llsc mcnl valuable references available. 

Vinci NT, \V. S., Ernergirrg Patterns in Public School Practice, Teachers College 
Coniribuiioni to Education, No. 910 (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Ti'aclicrs College, Columbia University, 1915). 

A \aluablc suininat) and atul}sis. 

ir/iat Schools Can Do: loi Patterns of Educational Practice (Neiv York, Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 1945). 

A uluablc collection. 

NOTt: The references gisen at tlic close of Oiaptcr IX arc also to be used here. 

Accounts of city and state programs arc widely available in bulletins and peri- 
(xlital publications. These statements arc a valuable source of information and 
guidance. City programs are loo numerous to list but can be found Uirough 
»*atthing the listittgs frotn u'tnc to time of ifte curticulums published during a 
gisen period. 

Ptmnincju state programs rc|x>rtcd iii a scries of bulletins include among 
»>ihrr>; Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Midiigan, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, OUahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. 
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1. The selection of instructional materials in terms of their bearijig upon 
experiences or problems being considered by the group 

The agreed-upon goals in terms of the problems or situation at hand be- 
come tlie focal point of selection. It means materials 

(a) selected to give fuller meaning to daily experiences, and 

(b) selected because it contributes naturally to die development of the 
experience or situation ivithout imposing that which is unrelated. 

2. The selection of material to lead to an understanding of fundamental con- 
cepts, generalizations, and principles— ointrols based upon facts and expe- 
riences ivhicli give pou’cr to meet new situations. 

3. Selection of materials within the range of understanding of the group- 
selection from real situations on the level of the child's understanding and 
in accord with pupil interests and needs. 

4. The selection and use of materials to provide for individual differences in 
ability, interest, and need— providing for individual growth within group 
activity. 

5. The selection and use of materials of instruction to help children in turn 
to groiv in self-direction and in choice and evaluation of materials. 

This criterion rests upon tlie belief iliat the teacher’s place in the edu- 
cative process is that of a member of the group who, on die basis of larger 
experience, is a recognized leader, whose function it is (a) to assist in se 
leciing the influences which shall affect the learner, and (b) to assist him 
in properly responding to these influences— responding in a way to develop 
independent power on the part of the pupil in the selection, evaluation 
and judgment of materials. 

6. The selection of materials noting basic purposes for which the material 
has been developed and testing its validity in the light of known truths 
and facts. 

Frequently the selection and use of such material means testing tlie 
scientific basis of the data presented— a check on authenticity. In other 
cases 2£ ! 2 ?ea/ 3 S sciisisiviiy so vaiscd pcissss al view arid costsinue^ ssasch 
for materials to make the several viewpoints available. In still other situ- 

■ ations it is the recognition of propaganda as propaganda— a distinguishing 
of the sensational, the partisan, that based only upon an appeal to the 
emotions. 

7. Differentiation in the selection and organization of materials between those 
having permanent values and those concerned with temporary or passing 
interests. 

8. Selection should provide for balance and variety in types of material. 

This standard is significant by way of (a) acquainting pupils with a wide 
variety of sources, (b) recognizing basic factors conditioning interest, (c) 
stimulating new interests through different media, (d) allowing fqr indi- 
vidual differences, (e) providing stimuli to the learner's own creative 
powers, and (/) providing for the all-around development of die indi- 
vidual. 

9. Selection of materials having appropriate mechanical make-up. OUici 
things being equal, those materials are to be preferred that rank high as to 

a. Clearness and conciseness (vocabulary, sentence structure, style) and in 
terest value 

b. Attractiveness, usableness-suitability of type, form, size, maigins, qual- 
ity and finish of paper, spacings, illustradons. etc 

c. Meclianical durability and suitability 

d. Proper methods of emphasizing imi»rtant phases of work (i.e., use of 
italics,' illustrations for heightening interest, etc.) 
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5. In de\ eloping such po^ver, it is die peculiar privilege of the teacher to 
assist In selecting "the influences which shall affect the learner and to assist 
him in properly responding to these influences.” * 

•John Dewey, ily Pedatogic' Creed. Ongtnally printed in 1897 iw E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York 
and Chicago. Reprinted in t9«o by A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. Reprinted in 19J9 as a pamphlet by the 
Progresy\e Education Association. Appears alto in the Journal oj the National Education Association, 
Vd. jS (December, 1929). PP. a9t-29S. 

This conception stresses the necessity of seeking to develop in pupils 
the growth of creative capacity, the ability to adjust to the demands of 
the situation, power in self-direction, and the enjoyment of experiences 
by the help of what can be drawn from the accumulated wisdom of the 
human race. Such a program requires an environment of concrete, 
problem-solving, laboratory materials, an environment which stimulates 
investigation and other forms of self-expressive activity. These materials 
may be located in the school, or they may be found in the social life 
outside the school. A sure way to make the learning activities directed 
by the school vital and meaningful is to draw on the community and its 
activities for illustrative materials, or to contact these agencies directly 
through c.\cursions and visitation. 

Ellcctbc instruction also requires die provision of scientifically organ- 
ised materials which will insure the mastery of ilie essential tools of 
learning with a minimum of difficulty. It also requires a wide variety of 
materials whidt are adapted to the differences in interests and aptitude 
of the children. Instructional materials must be selected because they 
will contribute effectively to the achievement of worthy objectives and 
purposes. 


IMPROVING THE USE OF MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 

Improving the selection of materials. The selection of instructional 
materials should take place as the result of cooperative action by all who 
are alkctcd by them, in some cases including even the pupils and mem- 
bers of die community who arc competent to express judgments. The 
flection should be made on the basis of criteria accepted by the group. 
These standards of selection may most suitably be set up by a specialist in 
il c field, by the supervisor, or by die group responsible for the selection 
n'n I'^Klership of the supervisor set 

lim, Il * issues involved arc given adequate considcra- 

ma crin ' «™>>toi<>n is considerable. The selection of 

lua n lr .1 '7 so far as this is feasible, in a scientific 

the iifim e ■ derived from systematic analysis of 

of cxoeris 7*^ classroom, and the recommendation 

liduii in ,1 of a scries of such criteria was pub- 

.!™hi‘" r -.r "I tnUrucUon. The list of crileria 

with inusiraiivc comments on some of them follows: = 
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new, between past experience and present experience. New learning 
should be related to situations in which the learner already possesses 
information and interest. This may be accomplished either directly or 
indirectly; , 

3. die organization of the material to be learned. The logical relation- 
ships of the situations must be used to advantage; and 

4. die awareness of relationship between the learning situation and the 
possible future applications of the learning. The purposefulness of 
learning is direedy related to its meaning. 

Adjusting difficulty of materials to pupil ability. In a discussion of 
factors related to the difficulty of reading materials, Leary points out the 
necessity of considering a variety of elements before recommending a 
book to a particular student because of the desirability of adapting the 
work to the ability and interest of the individual. The list of items to 
be considered according to Leary is as follows: * 

1. Observe the format, noting whether the material is attractive in size and 
appearance, approachable, legible, etc 

2. Consider die type of subject matter and the literary form, deciding whether 
they are appropriate for the student’s purpose, interest, and ability. 

3. Evaluate the content of the book for the quality of ideas presented. 

4. Judge the degree of compactness of the ideas and facts presented, esti- 
mating whether they arc too compressed for the students to interpret 
readily. 

5. Observe the author’s choice of words. 

6. Examine die author’s arrangement of words in sentences. 

7. Predict die difficulty of the book by sampling the book, analyzing the 
passages for significant elements, and applying a formula of prediction. 

8. Synthesize the facts pertaining to the difficulty of the book under consid- 
eration and relate them to what is known about the reader in order to 
determine whether die book is suited to his interests, abilities, and pur- 
poses. 

[The application of this series of steps can be done by the teacher either in a 
systematic way, or informally by a fairly detailed analysis of the book by inspcc- 
. tion. \Vhen it is planned to make use of a basic body of materials for instruc- 
tional purposes, it is a good plan to establish ivith considerable accuracy the rela- 
ti\e difficulty of each item included as a basis of effective direction of the learn- 
ing activities of eacli item included as a basis of effective diiection of the 
learning activities of pupils. This is essential if adequate provision is to be made 
for individual differences.] 

The specific procedures that may be used to determine die difficulty of 
various kinds of materials have been discussed in Chapter X, and will 
not be reviewed at this point. Standards for die allotment of materials 
to classes should recognize the need for materials of varying levels of 
difficulty so that proper adjustments to the variations in die abilities of 
the pupils can be made. 

sBeinicc Leary in ReatUns m General Education, A Report of the Coinmiucc on 
Reading in General Education. W. S. Gray, editor (Washington, D.C.. American Coutjccj 
»n Education, tg-io), pp. 301-30*. 
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e. Convenience— completeness o£ table of contents and index, definite page 
arrangement, etc.; usability under existing conditions. 


The use of varieties of materials. Different kinds of materials serve 
dilTerent purposes. One kind is used for developing basic skills such as 
writing, reading, number, and language usage. This consists of work- 
books and other kinds of practice materials. Another kind is used essen- 
tially for the purpose of giving the pupils first-hand experiences through 
direct contacts with concrete objects, such as playground equipment, 
laboratory apparatus, tools, and similar materials. A third kind is used 
in giving pupils indirect, vicarious experiences. Hollingworth has 
described a series of levels of experience of “varying degrees of remote- 
ness from reality” as follows: * 


1. Seeing the actual events take place or handling concrete objects and ma- 
terials 

2. Seeing die events “acted out,” as in drama or pantomime, by people who 
“represent” the actual diaracters of situations 

3. Motion-picture portriyal of the events, or of actions intended to represent 
them 

4. Photographs, still pictures of significant characters and objects 

5. Maps, diagrams, blue-prints, and similar graphic representations of objects, 
facts and relations 

6. Verbal account and description, heard or read, in the mother tongue, using 
die vocabulary of daily life 

7. Description dirough the use of technical symbols and terminology, indices, 
cocllicients, foreign speech or similar sets of special and recondite signs 

Hollingworth points out that 


II llic group to ,>hom material is presented is very heterogeneous, the simpler 
mctliods wil be the more likely to carry the message to all. The younger, the less 

ZX m d T‘’l audience, also, the more likely will the 

snnpicr metliods be to promote equal and general understanding. 

The close relation between Icaiiiing and the meaningfulness o£ learning 
inalcrials is well expressed in the following statement by Ryans: ‘ 

Ihe mcaninglulnesB of learning materials is dependent upon- 

'■ 1,01°^,'^''®™''"“' of [acts and principles 

ingt mughir '"'h IKP'CI leirn- 

=. tlte awareness ot the relationships existing between the old and die 

(New York, D. Applelon-Cenlury 

•Slimiii Company, inV- Schools (Uoston, Houghton 

t:a,J„„„ i”,,,”-’ t '-X ''>,'?>■ CI^P er. -t.., and William H. Horton, The 

na“rt"V a^ptm Co"'Pany, Inc, 

"oiul lor n,c Mudv Tony-l irsl Vcoebook ot tlic .\a- 

'Diri. l-att 11, pp, kducat.on (llloonungton. 111., Public School Publiiliing 
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more or less permanent natuie whereas other supplies such as clippings, 
pictures, and j)criodicaIs are soon out of date and need not be preserved. 

The establishment of a materials bureau offers many advantages, since 
it provides centralized facilities for storing and filing materials to be 
preserved. It may take the form of a central bureau for all schools in a 
system under the direction of some competent person. Any teacher may 
requisition materials from this bureau or visit the bureau to select the 
materials desired from among those available. In many schools materials 
bureaus for the single school have been established, sometimes as part 
of the school library and under the charge of the school librarian, 
sometimes in a special room set aside for the collection. The resources of 
this bureau arc available to all teachers and pupils. Sometimes materials 
bureaus are developed for single classrooms where adequate storage and 
filing space is available. This is especially necessary for classrooms de- 
signed for social science, science, and industrial arts. The pupils should 
be taught to assist in collecting and preserving necessary materials and 
in keeping them up to date. They can also participate in the activities 
/ involved in mounting, filing, cataloging, indexing, and lending the 
materials. In the course of time sudi a bureau can assemble an excellent 
variety of instructional aids. 

The sources of materials in the community should also be explored 
systematically. References to libraries, museums, art galleries, collections 
of various kinds, exhibits, and other sources sJiouJd be compiled by the 
staff, and the lists should be made available with notes as to what each 
source can provide. Names of places of historic interest, the names of 
firms, stores, business houses, farms, etc, willing to give pupils access to 
them for purposes of study or other kinds of contacts should also be 
compiled for the information of all. 

To make teachers familiar with sources of new materials, several step.*^ 
can be taken. The supervisor or a committee of teacliers interested in the 
problem of supplies can make a systematic scrutiny of publishers’ cata 
logs and advertising matter. Exhibits of materials at professional meeting? 
should be examined to locate new kinds of instructional materials 
Reports of new types of supplies and equipment often included in books, 
articles, and new courses of study should also be analyzed. Observations 
at experimental centers and elsewhere are another valuable source of 
information. Special steps should be taken to bring to the attention 
of the staff some new use that is being made of some older type o.‘ 

. material. This may be done by means of special bulletins or orally ai 
staff meetings. In general, the supci^'isor should enlist the help of tlu 
entire staff and pupils to locate or devise the necessary kinds of instruc 
tional aids and take steps to keep tlicm informed as to the best sources. 

Materials to be secured free or at small cost. At the present time au 
increasing amount of instructional materials of various kinds is being 
made available for tlic schools. This material is most useful in sup* 
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Improving library facilities. The educational value of printed matter 
is widely recognized. In most communities special provisions have been 
made to ensure the accessibility of wholesome reading materials through 
efficient library service. It is necessary to supply strong incentives toward 
the “better” publications that are written sincerely, present truth without 
bias, depict life by emotionalizing the truths of human experience, and 
distinguish the heroic from the normal. The library seeks to condition 
youth against the “worse” publications which arc more numerous and 
more easily available than the “better.” The most accessible publications 
are those read most widely. Even when good books are available and more 
accessible than the “worse,” the better will be neglected. unless the right 
incentives are applied. Readers must be led to prefer them by sym- 
pathetic guidance, usually on an individual basis 
The scliool library represents the most direct step that has been taken 
to impro\e and broaden reading interests. The school library can serve 
many purposes. It should be a place to which children can go for study, 
relaxation, and enjoyment. It can also serve as a place for group activities, 
pupil-teacher conferences, and reference reading. The pupils should be 
given much freedom in the use of the library as a source of inspiration, 
a stimulation of creative activities, and a place for exhibiting the products 
of their activities. Wlien supplemented by reading alcoves or corners in 
all classrooms it is possible to integrate the services of the library ■with 
the on-going learning activity. Here can be made available for the pupils 
the materials needed in the activity that is und6r way. 

The following types of materials should be available in the well 
equipped school library: 


a. Supplementary books with audtcniic material related to curriculum areas 

b. DiiTcrcni kinds of reference books, dictionaries, encyclopedias 

c ^\'cll•sclcctcd literary materials for enrichment purposes and for rccrc 
ational reading 

d. One or more newspapers, local or national 

e. Selected magazines for children and for older pupils 

f. Sen of reading materials organized by subject or topic arranged for class 


h I r ^ ■'S'onal, or rtato library, IF available 

1 IW ; “-J OKopations 

■ 11 „ • Olnis. slides, mans, etc. 

ulair bi'i “'‘J "=”01,5. adicrliscments, etc., to slim- 

uiate uucresi m reading 

t- A sttiall space Inr museum exhibits and tor exhibits ot pupils’ productions 
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7. Properties and costumes. Such items used in plays and programs may go 
into the properties’ box of the school, the materials to be used as need 
arises in school programs and entertainments. 

8. Programs. Radio, theater, lecture, exhibit, museum, garden club, book 
club programs offer suggestions. 

g. Reviews of plays, movies, and books, furnish current information. 

10. Biographical sketches. Information about the lives of authors, writers, and 
actors may be obtained from sucli material. 

11. Mwieographed units of work and teacher-and-pupil-made helps. Sudi 
materials meet immediate needs. 

12. Atitiotated bibliographies of source material and of available illustrative 
materials. These are materials which should be preserved for reference. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Material 

1. Commercially published bulletins: 

“Free and Inexpensive Educational Materials, Including Sources of Visual 
Aids,” Special Report No. 17. The Quarrie Reference Library, Chicago, 
111 . 35 East Wacker Drive. $5.00. Constantly revised. 

“Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids." Bruce Miller, Box 222, 
Ontario, California. §5.00. Constantly supplemented. 

2. University publications: 

“Free and Inexpensive Materials.” This is an annotated bibliography of 
bibliographies, of courses of pamphlets, and other teadiing aids. Hugh B. 
Wood, Cooperative Store, University of Oregon, Eugene. Oregon. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 4, Sept. 1, 1940, 25^. 

“Enrichment Materials for Teachers,” Robert diKie/er, Service Bulletin 
No. 7 (Evanston, III., Northwestern University, May, 1941). 

“Materials for the Classroom” (Gainesville, Fla., University of Florida Cur- 
riculum Laboratory). 

“Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials,” Field Study, No. 9 (Nashville, 
Tenn., Geoi^e Peabody College for Teachers) . 

“List of Free Materials” (Collegeboro, Ga., Georgia Teachers College) . 

3. - Government bulletins. (Sampling only. Others are available from a num- 

ber of government departments.) 

“New Government Aids for Teachers.” Appears in School Life from Sep- 
tember, 1937 to June, 1940, but is available in pamphlet form as a reprint. 
United States Office of Education. 

"One Dollar or Less; Inexpensive Books for School Libraries,” E. A. 
Lathrop, Pamphlet, No, 88 (Washington, D. C., United States Office of 
Education, 1940), 5(f. 

"Children’s Books” for fifty cents or less. Dorothy CaJdwalJader (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Association for Childhood Education, 1913), 25<f. 

Free posters on animals and animal husbandry (Washington, D. C., Bu- 
reau of Animal Husbandry, United States Department of Agriculture). 
“Radio Programs for Sdiool Listening” (Washington, D. C., Uniied States 
Office of Education, Department of Interior) . 

Inxprovcmcnt o£ textbooks. Tlie textbook is probably the most impor- 
tant educational tool in this country. It is used almost universal!). In 
recent years, however, many studies have been made of the (luality and 
efficiency of textbooks wliich have sometimes rcvcalctl serious wcaknoscs 
in them. The use of objective score cards in cvahiaiing textbooks lia> 
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plementing the textbook. The following summary shows the types that 
can be secured free or at small cost by any school: ® 


i. Bulletins, pamphlets, catalogs. Many book catalogs give descriptions 
of books, information about authors and illustrators, and illustrations that 
will be interesting and stimulating for children’s use. Such catalogs 
often give an acquaintance with books and writers which may not be 
acquired in any otlier way. Children enjoy looking over book catalogs, 
selecting books for Christmas gifts, or for the library order. Seed, picture, 
and toy catalogs may be used in the same tvay. 

Travel bulletins add interest to work in geography and are valuable in 
developing units of work having to do with industries, with different sec- 
tions of the United States, and with foreign countries. 

Many bulletins published by departments of state and national govern- 
ment and by state universities will be found helpful in classroom work. 

It is undesirable to have every pupil write for tlie same material or for 
each succeeding class to collect materials that can be preserved from year 
to year as a pan of the permanent scitool collection of materials. Pupils 
may write for some of the material as it is needed, but much of the in- 
formation will have to be located and often secured before the group 
begins the unit of work, in order to prevent too much loss of time. Re- 
quests for materials should be written on school stationery and should be 
approved by the teacher. Children should write for definite information 
or material, not make a general request for information or bulletins. 
a. Magazines, papers (state, local, Sunday, foreign). These offer rich material 
for instructional use. Feature articles; accounts of special exhibits; reviews 
of books, plays, and movies; radio programs, and the like, may be clipped 
and used for the bulletin board and later for the files, as a contribution to 
the material under some special unit or topic used in the curriculum of 
die school. 


3. Posters of railroad and travel bureaus, maps, and charts. These furnish 
graphic and often colorful illustrative materials. Maps are being used in 
many ways to show places of historic interest, sports and recreation cen- 
ters, flowers and herbs grown in different localities, weather conditions, 
topographic survey. Graphs may be obtained showing production and 
trends in economic life. These 
Zuch l. , source tnatenals. presenting the information in a manner 
which IS not possible in the textbook 

ho-” '■ari- 

the Suiufav "* P‘«ures Iroin magazines, the picture supplement of 
noinu o h- f Kodak picture! post-card vie„s of 
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system. There is a consequent deplorable lack of initiative among ordinary 
teachers. By bringing out this fact in the present connection, I do not mean to 
imply tliat publishers alone are responsible for the situation. I am sure that the 
whole educational system must assume the responsibility for stifling the initiative 
of teachers. My plea is tliat the publishers contribute to a major reform by de- 
vising ways of arousing competent teacliers to the opportunity and duty of 
preparing comparatively short lessons which require investigation but do not 
require the ambitious series of investigations necessary for the preparation of a 
pretentious book. 

It is apparent from the number of statements appearing in educational 
literature that publishers are conscious of problems in the preparation 
and publication of textbooks. The following list of ten problems sug- 
gested by 'Whipple is indicative of the kinds of questions that are arising 
for needed investigation and research: ® 

1. Is the textbook an unnecessary pedagogical adjunct? 

2. Is it advantageous to replace a single set of one textbook with several 
sets of different textbooks? 

3. What is the extent and the nature of the demand for master copies of 
material to be reproduced by duplicating devices? 

4. What are the merits— quality of material and cost per word being con- 
sidered— of the very cheap, ten-cent-store type of books as compared witli 
standard textbooks? 

5. \Vhy are school administrators averse to buying elementary-school books 
that deviate from the format of the typical textbook? 

6. What is the validity, if any, of the increasing refusal of the schools to 
buy textbooks bearing a copyright date more than a few years old? 

7. In what specific respects are textbooks too difficult for the learner? If 
vocabulary and style are primary considerations, how are the difficulties 
these present best determined and best obviated? 

8. Can die tentative conclusions readied in die investigations of certain 
Boston publishers regarding optimal sizes of type and leading in grades 
1 and 2 be confirmed in higher grades? 

g. What is the pedagogical value of illustrations, especially of colored illus- 
trations, in school textbooks? 

10. What do the schools really want for indexes in textbooks? 

Free textbooks. The movement for free textbooks has made rapid 
strides in this country. When the schools supply the books, greater flexi- 
bility of equipment is possible, and all pupils arc not required to use 
the same textbook. There are, however, many places in which pupils still 
must purchase their own textbooks and supplies, because of an apparent 
belief that'eosts are thereby reduced. It usually follows that such systems 
also spend relatively little for other kinds of supplies. TJic points in favor 
of and against free textbooks have been well summarized by Hall-Quest 
as follows: ® 

8 G. M. ^Vhipplc, "Needed Investigations in the Field ot the Textbook,’* £/crnertfary 
Sc/ioot Journal, Vol. 35 (April, » 9 S 5 )» PP- 575*582- 

a Alfred Ilall-Qucst. The Textbook {Sw York. The MacniiMan Company. 1918). 

PP- 5 »* 54 - 
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contributed powerfully to their improvement. The application of quanti- 
tative techniques to the analysis of their content has led to the setting 
up of definite specifications of consti-uction. In many instances textbooks 
are being tried out experimentally before they are published for general 
use. There has been a growing tendency to select their contents on the 
basis of studies of children’s interests. Revisions are frequently made. The 
tendency to enrich and socialize instruction through the use of a wide 
variety of materials has in many schools reduced the dominance of the 
textbook as a controlling factor in leaching. 

Judd has made some suggestive proposals as to the ways in which 
textbooks can be made more useful for teaching. He emphasizes the 
library method of teaching whidi involves the use by pupils of numerous 
books rather than a single textbook which is the same for all pupils. This 
is consistent with the current trend of educational practices in the leading 
schools of this country. The more cogent points in Judd’s discussion 
follow; ^ 

I think publishers should stop aiming at laige adoptions of a single book in a 
given field and should concentrate on the effort to cultivate among boards of 
education and sdiool people in general the idea that children have a right to 
many books in each field. I think that publishers should deliberately seek several 
good books in each field and should publisli them with the idea clearly in mind 
that every sdiool should be supplied with more than a single standard textbook 
in any one field. 

In my judgment, a high degree of flexibility ought to be introduced into 
sdiool practice. There are books in history whidi are excellent in their treat- 
ment of the evolution of governmental institutions. There are other books 
which have better discussions of industries and their growth. The difficulty with 
a great many books is that they are leveled down to mediocrity because each 
publisher feels that eadi book which he publishes must cover all phases 'of the 
subject wiili whidi it deals rather than limit itself to that phase whidi the au- 
thor is most competent to treat. 1 am trying to suggest that publishers oiler to 
the sdiools small units of reading matter rather tlian general compendiums. 

Revision is, of course, necessary whenever new ideas appear. The new ideas 
usually supplement rather than destroy older ideas. Why not put the additions 
to a subject in the fonn of small units and Uius keep the school library up to 
<laie rather Uian continue the pemidous and wasteful habit of overhauling a 
wliolc collection of topics every five years for the purpose of fooling people with 
the idea that one is publishing a new book? 

Ihcrc is another advantage which would be gained, I believe, if all instruc- 
tional materials used in sdiools were so transformed as to lay emphasis on small 
uniu rallicr than complete textbooks of Uic conventional type. At present tlie 
ordinary icadicr docs not have the courage to contribute to the teadiing ma- 
terials of the sdiool bc)ond preparing lessons for his or her own class. The 
preparation of a complete textbook is a loraiidablc task. It is undertaken only 
under very special conditions by a teacher who has had long experience or is 
stimulated by unusual circumstances. A great many excellent formulations of 
individual lessons arc ciuircly lost because the habit of putting individual les- 
sons iiuo pcniuncnt fonn has never been cultivated in the American educational 

n. Judcl. “I he Sisnificance for Tcxiliook Making of the Newer Concepts in 
lUucaiion, t/rir>eri<ar\ School /nurtiAr, Veil. jG (.Nprit. 11J3G). pp. 575-582. 
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despite the fact that their weaknesses and the causes of the weaknesses 
may differ. To have all pupils, irrespective of their difficulties, perform 
the same exercises is a “shot gun” approach similar to that used by the 
ancient medicine man. The effective use of workbooks and remedial prac- 
tice materials requires the study by tlie teacher of the individual pupil 
to establish his needs and the direction instruction should take to elim- 
inate the individual pupil’s particular weakness or weaknesses. Pupils 
having similar deficiencies can of course be taught as a group. 

Some teachers apparently regard a workbook as a panacea. They never 
deviate from the order of the workbook and never go beyond it. Unfortu- 
nately, a workbook does not include exercises that will remove the causes 
of difficulty; for example, a pupil who is not able to work out indepen- 
dently the new words that appear in practice exercises in reading should 
not be given a reading assignment in a workbook until necessary help 
has been given in phonetic analysis. Similarly, if he has a visual defect, 
this should be corrected before intensive practice is done. Workbooks 
also are often not very interesting to the pupils. The teacher must there- 
fore take steps. to develop a desire on the part of the pupil to do the 
practice exercises in the workbook. The successful use of workbooks and 
prepared practice exercises requires that the teacher supplement the text 
with a variety of experiences, materials, exercises, and methods adapted 
.to the needs of the individual. 

Some teachers apparently believe that assigning a large amount of drill 
is a guarantee that effective learning will take place. The fact is that un- 
guided di*ill actually strengthens inefficient habits and skills, because 
the pupil repeats the same errors and faulty procedures again and again 
with no improvement in performance. For example, it is practically 
certain that a pupil who uses an incorrect roundabout procedure in 
working examples in subtraction will not hit upon the correct method of 
work independently. Unless his fault is discovered by careful diagnosis 
by the teacher and the correct procedure is taught before practice is 
assigned, the drill work will be useless and may actually be harmful. 

The kind of motivation used is also an important consideration in the 
use of workbooks- Some workbooks provide a means of keeping a graphic 
record of performance to show the progress made. But because of the 
unstandardized and variable nature of the materials and tests on which 
the scores are sometimes based, they arc not directly comjjarablc and 
hence tlie ratings derived from them arc not dependable or reliable. Even 
when such extrinsic methods of motivation as progress graphs are used, 
the teacher should stress the value and importance as well as the necessity 
of the remedial measures and the practice that the j)upil is expected to 
do. Because of their intrinsic nature, tlie satisfaction and enjoyment to be 
derived from improved skill arc much more valuable sources of motiva- 
tion than progress graphs. If the children can sec tlie need for the Ubi- 
of piacticc exercises in workbooks iliat emerge in the on-going activity of 
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The following arguments in favor of free textbooks have been presented from 
time to time: 

1. The cost is placed on the district rather than on the individual; there is a 
lower per capita cost. 

2. Economy is made possible through lai^e orders. (The Russell Sage Foun- 
dation Bulletin 124 says about 20 per cent is saved in this way.) 

3. Books may be changed with little inconvenience whenever different texts 
are found necessary. 

4. Uniformity of textbooks in each school administrative district is secured. 
This would reduce much of the confusion in the transfer of pupils from 
school to school. Many superintendents find this to be true. 

5. Poor children may attend school as well equipped in this respect as the 
more well-to-do children. 

G. A larger enrolment is possible because the cost to the parent is less. (The 
Massachusetts law on free texts resulted in a 10 per cent increase in high- 
school enrolment.) 

7. Everybody has a book, and the school work can start promptly the first 
day. 

8. Additional or supplementary texts may be provided for the enrichment 
of die teacher’s point of view, scope of illustrations and applications. Such 
additional texts are available also for the wider study of a subject by the 
pupils. 

The arguments against free textbooks, many of them invalid, are: 

1. Parents and pupils grow to feel that they are wholly dependent on the 
stale, whereas they should assume some of the responsibilities of educa* 
tion. 

2. Increased school taxes would be necessary if free texts were provided. 

3. Children should not be required to use books soiled by others. 

4. Free textbooks are likely to be carriers of disease. 

5. If die parent purchases textbooks, home libraries may be built up, and 
die pupd will have a permanent collection of reference books. 

G. Free textbooks are not cared for as svcil as those owned by the pupils. 

7 - rree texts foster a lack of self-respect, because there is no sense of posses- 
sion. * 

8. The free textbook ciiinot be marked and reorganized for study purposes 
as conveniently as one owned by the pupil. , 

9 - As It is dilficuU to recover books from pupils who drop out of school and 
mo\e aivay, the cost of equipment and the loss from waste is increased. 


Improving the use of workbooks and remedial materials. In Chapter 
fn ^*^^*^*^ the selection of workbooks were discussed, and their value 
r purposes o insiiuction was pointed out. Numerous investigations 
5 town i at ivhen well-organized functional practice materials arc 
hi y» t c gains that result in terms of such outcomes as growth 

tni^.1 ' ! subjcct-inaitcr, skill in the use of the tools o£ learning, 

breadth of understanding are definitely 
greater than when traditional procedures are followed. 

niatcrhl«' ortunaiely true that workbooks and similar prepared practice 
mcm oI in , i-pparcn.ly believe thaj adjust- 

desirable ntalcriaU to individual dilterences is not 

ttestrable. All pup, Is are assigned the same practice exercises in workbooks 
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6. If ihc pupil has not completed the work of a given grade in June, he 
begins in September at ilic point where he left off. 

7. .The individualized work is continuously supplemented by a series of 

creative socialized activities in whicli the children are given ample oppor- 
tunity to utilize the facts and processes they are learning, to consider 
carefully the relationships involved, and to make generalizations. In this 
way the work is extended beyond the level of concrete experience. 

Values of visual aids; Because it is not feasible for the student to have 
first-hand contacts with many aspects of life past and present, extensive 
use must be made of visual aids to give meanings. The motion picture 
more or less faithfully reproduces scenes, settings, processes^ and actions 
representing die history, literature, and life of all parts of the world. 
The sound-film has greatly increased the potentialities of the motion 
picture as a means of instruction. Pictures, graphs, models^ posters, maps, 
clippings, and exhibits arc other kinds of visual aids used in our schools. 
Horn has summarized as follows the claims and experimental evidence 
of the value of these aids: 

I, Motion pictures, like other pictures, but to a superior degree, contribute 
materially to the accuracy, the richness, and the significance of students’ 
concepts. This is particularly true of descriptive aspects. Places, people, 
events, and processes are made to seem more real. 

а. As a consequence, thinking is made more effective, empty verbalism re- 
duced, vocabulary increased, and language made more meaningful. 

3. Learning is made more active: the imagination is stimulated; students 
write more, talk more, carry on more “projects,” and ask more questions. 

4. Interest is more easily moused and maintained. 

5. Voluntary reading is , encouraged rather than discouraged. 

б. A marked contribution is made to retention. 

7. Children who are lacking in imagination, low in intelligence, or below 
the average, are helped especially. 

8. The total desirable results, both direct and indirect, exceed those attained 
by any other media that were used in teaching the topics chosen for these 
various experiments. It is important to know, however, that the best results 
were obtained when the films were used in conjunction with other recog- 
nized methods of instruction. 

Locating educational films. In a number of states and larger institu- 
tions of learning such as state universities there are visual education de- 
partments that supply films on demand or at a small cost. The use of 
these resources should be encouraged and their latest catalogs of films 
should be on file in some convenient place. There are also similar bureaus 
in many of tlie larger cities. The production of films to the present lime 
has been handicapped because of the cost of producing them and tlie lack 
of any kind of organized effort by educational organizations to develop 

11 Ernest Horn, Methods of Imtrucfion in the Social Studies (New York, Cliarics 
Scribner’s Sons. 1937), PP- 373-37t- 

See also C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban. Jr., and S. B. Zisman. Visualiung the Cttmc- 
ulum (New York, The Cordon Company, igS?)- 
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the class, it is obvious that the practice will more likely be purposeful 
and meaningful than if it is assigned arbitrarily without any plan for 
showing the children why the practice has been assigned or is necessary. 

Woikbooks and remedial materials are likely to be most helpful if 
they meet the following standards: 

1. They should be organized in such a ^vay that the purpose of the material 
is evident to the pupil. 

2. The activities involved sliould be related to socially desirable objectives 
and should be vital and meaningful to the children. 

3. These materials should make definite and effective provision for differ- 
ences in the needs, ability, and rate of learning of the pupils. 

4. I hey should include reliable devices by means of which the teacher and 
the pupil can locate strengths and weaknesses in particular areas. The 
more specific the diagnosis, the more likely it is that underlying causes of 
deficiency can be identified. 

5. They should provide a wide variety of developmental and remedial ma- 
terials of demonstrated value which may be used in the light of the diag- 
nostic analysis. The keying of instructional materials and remedial practice 
to diagnostic tests facilitates a self-directed attack by the pupil on his 
particular difficulties and assist the teacher to adapt the work to the needs 
of eadt individual. 


Principles underlying the preparation of individualized instruction 
materials.^ It is undoubtedly true that no two pupils are actually ready 
for a particular phase of work at the same time, especially in the learning 
o tccliniques and skills. It is therefore necessary to provide materials 
11c t enable each diild to work independently of the others in the class. 
In ftinnetka this is accomplished by the following plan: “ 

'■ i“mch workbooks or textbooks are written 

assistance on dilScult points. “ ’''“'‘y S'™ 
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Again, die film should be used in close relationship to explanatory discussion. 
The film itself will not ordinarily be completely self-explanatory. It will sup- 
plant none of the ordinary media of instruction— least of all the teacher. The 
function of the readier is to guide the pupil in discovering the explanations of 
the scenes which arc presented in the film and to help him to understand those 
features whidi may not be clear. Tliis does not mean that die teacher is always 
to tell the pupil everything which is not clear to him at first sight. It is fre- 
quently better practice to encourage the pupil to puzzle out the explanation of 
the picture himself. At what point the teacher should tell die pupil has to be 
determined in each particular case. It is clear, however, that the teacher has a 
definite function in directing the pupil's attention toward the salient aspect of 
die film and in helping him to help himself in interpreting the film. 

Such supplementary help as must be given to enable the pupil to understand 
die film may be provided in various ways- One method, of course, is to give 
directions and statements of fact in the printed captions of the film. In the 
present series of films very sparing use was made of subtitles. This is undoubt- 
edly wise as a general policy. Whedier in every individual case the decision to 
omit a subtitle was correct, demands, of course, further experimental investiga- 
tion. The odier method is for the teacher to supply the necessary guidance tc 
the pupils by verbal comment either before, during, or after the presentation of 
the film. There is a general prejudice among specialists in visual education 
against having a teacher talk during the showing of the picture. The prejudice is 
probably due largely to die fear that the teacher will not give the verbal com- 
ments in a skilful manner. However this may be, the whole question opens up a 
large field of investigation. 

While the films should be planned so that they can be used as an integral part 
of a course of study, this does not mean that they can only be used in a given, 
fixed order or under a given plan of development of the subject. Usefulness of 
the films will be seriously limited if they demand that all teachers who use them 
follow a rigidly uniform course of study. The films should be so flexible that 
they can be incorporated into a variety of difference courses. They should not 
dictate the organization of the course, but should be capable of adaptation to 
the course. It is probable that ultimately the films will be produced in varying 
units. It would be strange if all topics could be treated advantageously in units 
of the same length. Furthermore, it is probable that many film units can advan- 
tageously be shorter than the standard fifteen-minute unit. The shorter units 
will be more conveniently adaptable to various contexts than the longer ones. 

The value of audio aids. There are several important kinds of audio 
aids to instruction, including liie radio and the phonograph. Not only 
do these aids affect instruction but they are widely utilized in life outside 
the school as a xneans of recreation and enlightenment. The potential 
uses of tlie radio and phonograph in classroom instruction have barely 
been touched in tlris country. The conscious use of the radio as a social 
force by Hitler is ample testimony of the power of this instrument. The 
'schools are face to face with the need of adopting some policy as to tlie 
extent to wliich steps should be taken to guide the learners’ choices of 
program and their methods of listening. The possible use of the radio as 
an instrument of classroom instruction raises many administrative and 
teaching problems. The effectiveness of the radio compared with other 
kinds of instructional aids must be determined .and its pccuJmr cotitribu 
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ihe field There have been a tew non-commercial organizations interested 
in the production of educational films but their product has been small. 
Many of the films produced by the motion picture industry for general 
distribution are excellent for school use, but often the rental is high and 
they are out of date before they become available. Usually they are too 
long for class use and are not intended for instructional purposes. The 
great value of films as an aid to instruction revealed by their use in the 
war training program should greatly stimulate their production for wider 
use in the schools. If better films, more closely integrated into the school’s 
program vrere available, and the cost of the necessary equipment were 
reduced, there would undoubtedly be a big increase in the use of the 
film in teaching. 

The most complete and up-to-date inventory of available films is the 
volume, The Educational Film Catalog, 1944 edition, compiled by 
Dorothy Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith, and published by H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, The volume contains a classified indexed list of 
a, 800 films regarded as suitable for educational use. The authors state 
that there is a quarterly supplement and a yearly revision. It is a revision 
of a volume published in i039' annotations are very helpful. There 
are also readily available lists of various kinds prepared by state libraries, 
commercial producers and distributors, magazines, centers for obtaining 
foreign films, and similar groups and organizations. The Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C., from time 
lo lime supplies bulletins on educational films that give comprehensive 
overviews of cunent developments. The nxost recent one is entitled 
“Sources of Educational Filins” (1945). Some state universities and state 
departments of education also publish catalogs. 

Improving the use of motion pictures in the classroom. Freeman and 
Wood comment on the place of motion pictures in the classroom as 
follows: 

If the inotion-piclurc film is to be of maximum service in instruction, it 
diould form an integral and regular part of the curriculum and of classroom 
work. The casual iniioduciion of film into the curriculum without careful plan- 
ning and careful organization is of comparatively little value. In so far as possi- 
ble, a classroom film should always be used for some definite and particular 
purpose. It should be a necessary link in the diain of development of the 
subject. It should constitute the necessary basis for the understanding, by die 
pupil, of the phases of the topic which follow, and a clarifying of those that 
base preceded. 

ClassriMiin films, therefore, should hate a definite sequence. They should have 
a pedagirgical relationship to cadi other, to ilic discussion which takes place in 
the class and to the pupil’s reading in the textbooks and other reference works. 
When this 1$ Uic case, die effect of a scries of films is cumulatise. That is, the 
effect of luo films is greater sshen tlicy are used together titan the sum of the 
effects of the itso films when they are used separately. 
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4. Reading (books, magazines, reference books, 

etc.) 

5. 'Collecting (notebooks, scrapbooks, etc.) 

6. Mock broadcasting (news, drama, music, etc.) 

7. Using visual aids (pictures, maps, displays. 


etc) 21 

8. Trips (museums, industrial plants, radio sta- 
tions, etc.) 10 


These activities suggest the kinds of procedures to be used in prepara- 
tion for a broadcast and also the steps tliat may be taken following the 
broadcast to get the values that accrue from the experience. The radio 
offers the opportunity for many kinds of valuable pupil learnings. 

Improving the use of the radio and audio aids. As a result of the survey 
of audio aids in Ohio^, reported in Chapter X, a series of nine recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the use of audio aids in the classroom 
was made by the staff. The complete list of recommendations is given 
below because of its general usefulness as a basis of studying and improve- 
ment in this direction in any school system: 

1. That every effort be made by school systems, by parent groups, and by 
other educational and dvic organizations to provide schools with radios. 

8. That special efforts be made to stimulate the use of radio in rural schools 
and especially in one-room rural schools. 

g. That schools with central radio sound systems (and other radio equip- 
ment) examine carefully the actual and potential uses made of that 
equipment. 

4. That schools with record-playing equipment make more effective use of 
that equipment by purdiasing records usable and valuable in different 
curricular areas, 

5. That school administrators who believe in the educational potentialities 
of radio not only make public their approval of radio education but also 
design and put into action a pre^ram of radio production, utilization, and 
in-service education of teachers. 

6. That teachers colleges, state and county departments of education, and 
the administrative units of city school systems develop more effective pro- 
grams for the pre-service and in-service training of teachers in the use of 
radio in the classroom. 

7. That broadcasters, particularly the network broadcasters, design their 
scliool programs for elementary-school listeners. 

8. That teadiers and administrators interested in die educational values of 
radio listening at home become familiar with the rich variety of programs 
on the air. 

9. That teadiers and administrators reexamine dieir Curriculunis to sec 
ivheiher radio should or should not be emphasized in different courses 
and in different grades. 

Tlie use of die phonograph. The use of the phonograph should be 

greatly extended in our schools. It can be used when tliere is no radio 

available. ■\Vhcn records are at hand they can be used at any time the) 

“Radio in the Scliools of Ohio.” £<lucar/oiifl/ Research UuUelin, Vol. si. Xo. 5 

(.May 13. 1913). PP- >‘5*»48. 
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lions esiablished. The apparent advantages of the radio as a means of 
instruction have been summarized by Cantrii and Allport as follows: ” 

1. Radio can rcacli incomparably larger audiences. 

2. Figuring per capita cost, its services are probably cheaper than any other 
medium of instruction. 

3. The varied content possible in its programs promotes interest and at- 
tention. 

4. Its varied methods do the same thing. 

5. Dramatization and showmanship make education pleasurable. 

6. In many regions, it can supplement poor local teachers with good radio 
tcaclicrs. 

7. It probably has a favorable effect upon the exercise of visual imagination. 

8. It can make important events and personages more real to the people. 

9. It can bring good music into every locality. 

10. The pupil becomes less provincial in his outlook; the excellence of talks 
and music heard may fire his ambition and arouse talents that might 
othens’ise lie dormant. 


Tcachcr*pupU activities in using radio programs. Wrightstone re- 
ported the results of a survey of the activities of teachers and pupils in 
utilizing radio broadcasts in the social studies. The table below shows the 
relaii\e frequency with which various activities were used in teacher 
preparation for the broadcast, class preparation for listening, and pupil 
activities after listening. 


Aciivities at Stage of Utilization 

Teachtr Preparation for Listening 

1. Teacher read books 

2. Read magazines 

3. Collected exhibits 

4. Constructed test or questionnaire 

5. Collected library material 

Class Preparation for Listening 

1. Announced program 

2. Discussed program 

3- Liiicd important poinu or key words. 

names and woids occurring in program 

3. Uisplajcd pictures, charts, or objccu 

C. Discussed materials brought in by diildren. ! ! 
7- Read slotics. pla)$, or jxjctry 

I’upil Aciivities after listening 

i. Discussion (talks, reporu, stories, etc) 

2- U riling (Icitcn, stories, reports, etc) ** 

3- Attune (drascing, painting, designing, etc)! ! 


Percentage of Teachers 
Reporting Use of Activity 


60 

21 

>4 

ID 

28 


90 

70 

56 

70 

28 

21 

35 


90 

28 

10 
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The use of apparatus in diagnosis and treatment. In recent years there 
has been a rapid development in the use of various kinds of apparatus for 
diagnostic and remedial purposes, especially in the field of reading. They 
are highly technical in nature and special training in their use is neces- 
sary. They are mentioned here briefly to bring them to the attention of 
the readers. Some of the most important are the following: 

Betts Telebinocular Tests, distributed by the American Optical Company, 
Soutllbridge, Mass., measure a number of important visual traits. 
Ophthalmolograph, distributed by the American Optical Company, is an in- 
strument tvhich produces a photographic record of eye movements. 
Metronoscope, distributed by the American Optical Company, is a device for 
improving eye movements. 

Harvard Reading Fihns, distributed by Harvard University for a small chaise, 
are designed for improving eye movements. 

Means of promoting uses of instructional materials. The supervisor 
can use various means of making teachers aware of the educational values 
of concrete materials and stimulating them to use new kinds of instruc- 
tional materials. 

Exhibits. The supervisor can arrange exhibits of supplies in some 
centrally located place. Traveling museums, art exhibits, and libraries 
are also very helpful in bringing materials to the attention of teaclicrs. 
Exhibits during Book Week are used in many systems. Publishers’ ex- 
hibits at teachers' conventions and elsewhere are other means of making 
teachers aware of the existence of new kinds of materials. 

Materials bureaus. The supervisor can make available for teachers on 
their requisition collections of various kinds of materials such as slides, 
books, pictures, and the like which the ordinary teacher cannot collect 
unaided. The pooling of the resources of several schools will greatly 
increase the amount and variety of materials available for all of them. 

Surveys of the community. The supervisor can assist teaclicrs greatly 
by making a systematic survey of the places in the community winch arc 
suitable for excursions and for illustrative purposes, m connection with 
the study of social institutions and occupations. The attention of teachers 
can be called to places of historical interest and natural beauty. Arrange- 
ments can be made with such local interests as industries, batiks, the post 
office, and so on for their first-hand observation by pupils. A direct study 
of the current health, social, and economic needs of die coniniumty 
tlnough teacher excursion and study groups will be a rich source of sug- 
gestions of problems that are Hkely to be of vital concern to large 

numbers of pupils. . , , , • « 

Inters, isitatiou. If teachers are given the opportunity to study the kii.ds 
of n.alerials in use in other schools and classes in terms o their value lo 
chihhen, ihey ordinarily have been led lo iniroduce new kinds of eipnp- 
men. into .heir own classrooms. Re,»r.s of obsersa.ions by reprcseu.a.ise 
teachers base also Ikcii found to lie scry Iruilful. 
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may be needed— an advantage they have over the radio. The records can 
be repeated as often as is desired. The results of what is undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive investigation to date of the use of the phonograph 
in the classroom are given in a recent report of an experiment in the 
rural schools of New York. Miss Bathurst summarizes the suggestions 
and recommendations about the use and production of records growing 
out of this study as follows; 


1. 'When properly made for the purpose, the phonograph record is a useful 
aid to learning in the rural elementary school. 

2. To be a useful learning aid, the record's content must not only be care- 
fully selected but keyed to the curriculum and to the experience and 
ability of the children with whom it is to be used. This requires com- 
petent curriculum research. 

3. The effectiveness of the phonograph record is dependent not only upon 
its content, but also upon the skill of the script writer, the skill of the 
actors or persons making the recording and the quality of production in 
its manufacture. 


The chief test of the value of the phonograph yecord as an aid to learn- 
ing is the extent to which it stimulates children to pursue other useful 
learning activities such as group discussion, observation of their sur- 
roundings, and the use of reference works to find the answers to tlieir 
own questions. 

3. A secondary test of the record’s value is observed in the children’s re- 
sponses-their exclamations of approval, the character of their discussion, 
and the number of times they ask to have the record replayed. 

. In many areas sudi as bird sttidy, regional studies, and study of environ- 
ment, the phonograph record is a more effective aid when supplemented 
jy visual aids, such as lantern slides or mounted pictures. 

7. The phonograph record should be planned as a supplement to and not 
M a subsmute [or oilier teaching aids such as the radio, the sound film, 
and die printed page. 

8. Tlic phonograph record should be designed to aid the teacher where 
nmnd is especially Important, as in the recording of songs of birds and 

ri/'T'* The elementary school has need of many 

vtTics of records of this type. 

^ nhonirir*^ icaclicr in rural schools has limited supervisory assistance, the 

"Do IIiu K? " n by Allen’s records! 

nm!e!!e of 'f' '^”"8 -hesc rccoris dte children are in the 

S c rndT d '■'"■'"ary scltool science, children’s lit- 

cramre. and acativc writing. 

dulahZ'iS'! d“’‘' opportunity for learning 

"■ U. 3 tainul wS?,?'’’' '“3 “ “ 'till in 

hut the record has ihrc*''*^ prosed cllcctisc in producing radio programs: 
he aXi,,!d n ! 'f'orr not inlierent in the radio program: it can 
-eprayine orrevie • '‘-'room: it is available lor 

tor using elce,rica'r.rans!rip.L, Sl3p°tam“' 
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8. Portable radio 

9. Private ofTice 

to. Special rooms— these including science, art, and music 
11. Special rooms, about twice the size of the regular classroom, to be 
used for a variety of purposes by any teacher 
' 12. Library 

13. Teacliers' preparation and rest room 

II . Classrooms 

1. Increase in lengtli of about one-fourth or one-fifth to give enough 
space for the activity program 

2. Separate alcove for the construction work or for group and com- 
mittee work 

3. Wardrobes built into wall with folding doors to provide increased 
floor area 

' 4. Running water, both hot and cold, in every room 

5. Drinking fountain in every room 

6. Toilet facilities in connection with every room 

7. Storage facilities 

a. Individual compartments, large enough to be useful, for each child 

b. Distribution of these compartments to relieve congestion 

c. Provision for storing large materials and supplies 

d. Increased provision for storing general materials 

e. Provision for storing blocks and toys in the primary grades 
/. General storage room on each floor 

8. More bulletin board space 

9. Less blackboard space 

10. Bulletin boards and blackboards placed at a lower level in the pri- 
mary grades 

11. Bulletin boards and blackboards placed at a lower level in all the 
grades 

12. Outside door for each room on the first floor 

13. More special equipment— display space for books and magazines, con- 
struction equipment, screens, easels, sewing machine, cooking equip- 
ment, aquaria, window boxes, ferneries, sand table, provisions for pets, 
housekeeping materials, rugs; and especially for the kindergarten: 
fireplace, bay window, window seats, provision for floating toys and 
sailing boats, blocks, and a terrace 

14. Better facilities for taking care of children's wraps 

III. Grounds 

1. More space available for play and games 

2. Equipment for both younger and older cliildren’s playgrounds 

3. Provision for gardens 

4. Playground for younger children, separated by fence, wall, or shrubs 
from remainder of grounds 

5. Provision for pets 

6. Provision for birds 

7. Suitable playground surface 

The items in Long's list can be used by the supervisor to check tlie 
adequacy of the facilities of elementary sciiools. The list should also be 
of value in planning the construction of new buildings. 

The value of checking building cquipnjcnt has been quite fully dis- 
cussed in Chapter X and will not be reviewed at tliis point. Suffice it to 
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Demonstrations. In many school systems the supervisors or some 
teachers demonstrate for groups of teachers the use of new kinds of 
materials being introduced into the schools. The wise supervisor will be 
on the lookout for interesting and su^estive work being done by indi- 
vidual teachers which should be brought to the attention of all teachers 
through demonstrations. 

Study groups. It is often helpful to organize study groups of teachers 
who wish to increase their skill in the use of new kinds of materials. Such 
groups can also make a systematic appraisal of the available supplies and 
equipment with a view to the elimination of unsatisfactory materials and 
the recommendation of the purchase of additional supplies. 

Experimental studies. The supervisor should encourage the teachers 
to make experimental studies of the values of new kinds of materials. 
Such investigations need be nothing more than a systematic recording of 
the reactions of pupils to the various items. It has been repeatedly shown, 
however, that there is awakened a real interest on the part of teachers in 
the study of the value of materials when they have participated in a well- 
planned investigation of an experimental kind. 


SECTION 3 

IMPROVING THE SOCIO-PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE SCHOOL 
Improving physical facilities. The requirements of a curriculum that 
stresses enrichment of learning as well as pupil activity demand physical 
factltties that are adapted to such a program. Long made a study of the 
avmlable facilities for grades kindergarten to sixth of twenty schools 
selected because of the progressive educational practices which were 
being employed in them," Tlie scliools were all located in New York, 
new amUh’ “ Twelve of the buildings were relatively 

Princimis eight had been built fifteen or more years earlier, 

atr / *e building, equip- 

The su^LlnTd 1 "■“* their work?” 

1 uc suggestions they made were dividrrl hv t tw • . i. 
shown in the following outlineiw ^ -nto three groups as 

'■ ^‘'sennr', »! classrooms 

>• Separate auduonuni and gymnasium 

room 'a"boui' d"e T'^l 

toriiim purposes "‘“sroom for extra audi- 

3- Gjmnasium at least by Co feet in sire 
• Some gjmnasium and indoor play equipment 
5- Larger auditorium ' 

C- Smaller auditorium 

7- Portable mo\ing.pi«ure machine 

ID Proffram. Contribu- 

Coliinilila fuivcijity. 1933). pp. -3^^, ^ bureau of Tublicatious. Tcaclicrs College. 
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Very few studies have been made in the field of secondary-school build- 
ing standards. A helpful set of criteria for studying the site, building, 
equipment, special services, special characteristics of the plant, and gen- 
eral evaluation of the plant is given in the volume. Evaluative Criteria 
and Educational Temperatures, 1940 edition, published by the Cooper- 
ative Study of Secondary School Standards, Washington, D. C. 

The magazine. Pencil Paints— Progressive Arcliitecture (published by 
Reinhold Publishing Company. New York), from time to time contains 
pictures of new types of school buildings. The April, 1945, number was 
especially rich in illustrations of modern scliool buildings. 


SECTION } 

IMPROVING THE USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
TO VITALIZE INSTRUCTION 

Vital learning experiences in the community. There has been steady 
progress in this country toward the use of the community to add greater 
vitality and reality to school experiences. Concreteness is ^ secured by 
bringing the pupils into contact with geographical and physical features 
of the community life. By observing the activities of members of the social 
group, the learners are brought into contact with many social and eco- 
nomic relationships and may gain a better understanding of aspects of 
life in a modern society. They become familiar with the opinions, attt 
tudes, prejudices, and purposes of people. 

The supervisor should help the teachers to examine the community to 
locate sources of concrete instructional situations and illustrations. The 
school should also secure the cooperation of interested groups of laymen 
in the study of local questions such as public health, recreation, guidance, 
relief, religious education, delinquency and the like. These should then 
be related to the course of study and tlicir possible usefulness recognized. 
To lead to tlic easy use of these experiences, necessary administrative 
adjustments must be made by the principal and supenisor. 

Two kinds of community contacts have been recognized. In one kind 
the contacts come into the classroom, as when exhibits arc brought into 
the school or when some business man addresses the students on topics 
related to his occupation and its community relations. In the other kind 
of experience the pupils leave the school and see the agency or activity 111 
its natural setting: for example, they may visit a creamer)^ interview some 
governmental agent, or visit a "sweat shop" to gather information almut 

working conditions. , r • 

The activities in which the pupils may engage may be of v.arioU5 sorts. 

The three most common types arc: 

I. Objcr\aiion 

a. Contributory actiriiicj . , 

3. .Ictual participation in the study of communny problem. 
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say that if buildings are constructed according to up-to-date specifica- 
tions that are now available* there will be little cause for complaint 
about the adequacy and merit of school buildings. 

It is extremely difficult to set up standards on such points as ventila- 
tion, lighting, and similar points about buildings because there is a lack 
of agreement among authorities relative to these items. There are even 
differences among experts in interpreting the results of experiments. 
Tinker comments on the difficulty of setting up standards for illumination 
as follows: 

Since so many factors (distribution of light, <x>udition of the eye, etc.) are m- 
\ohed in determining h)gienic illumination, it is hazardous to set up standards 
of light intensity for reading. It is possible, however, to suggest tentative specifi- 
cations that provide for a margin of safety for efficient and comfortable seeing: 
Never read in light of less than 5 foot-candles unless tliere happens to be a very 
bad arrangement of direct lighting. In such a situation a slight reduction in the 
brightness will be less fatiguing to the eye; with the fair distribution of light 
that is found in most homes use 5 to 10 foot-candles; with good distribution of 
light, use 10 to 15 foot-candles. If no glare is present, higher intensities may be 
employed with safely but without any practical advantage. A recent interna- 
tional commission on illumination recommended 8 foot-candles as a minimum 
in classrooms. 

In certain situations higher intensities are essential for hygienic vision. Boili 
die defective eye (refractive error) and the eye changing with age (presbyopia) 
are benefited by rclatiiely bright illumination. Light intensities should be in- 
creased somewhat when poorly legible print is being read or when very fine 
details arc being discriminated. 


Recent trends in classroom construction. Another valuable publication 
111 this field is tlie report compiled by Jean Betzner. entitled "School 
Housing Needs of Young Cliildrcn," published in 1939 by the Associa- 
tion for Cllildhood Education, Washington, D. C. This 40-page bulletin 
contains pliulographs of modern classrooms and classroom equipment, a 
t iscussion of die malerials and standards, and a selected bibliography on 
the subjccu ° 

A still more recent publication is Portfolio A, Ekmenlary School Class- 
rooms, compiled by N. L. Eiigcihardt and School Planning Associates, 
and published by die Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
Columbia Umvcrsily in 191.. ft contains a collection of classroom plans 
rom a parts of the country ami represents many dillerent educational 
phi osopbies. The details of the plans tvcrc carefully analyzed and the 
uigs iscuiscd. Eighty plates arc presented with sixteen pages of 
d s usnon, clieclt-lists, index, and an excellent bibliography. This 
t ialtrial contains a weald, of valuable informalion to be used by groups 
plaimmg classrooms adapted to instructional needs.' 

No. n"?'".'’.'''* Elcmcmaty Scliool BuiUlinss," lUillclin 

'■ M. A 1 i I' EJurallon. .93C). 

Vwl I- CoiiccnitHg Ilj^cnic Illumination Inlensitics,'* School arid 

■ t, Uamury *2. 1938). pp. 
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nothing about them. Through direct observation, vivid impressions are gained 
of what is being done for the deaf, the insane, and the pauper. The state cap- 
itol and a typical county court house are visited, and the Essex County park 
system observed and explained. 

Field Study No. 8. The Prevention and Treatment of Crime. Crime is a fascinat- 
ing subject, but a sympathetic understanding of its causes and treatment can 
come only through visits to courts, police headquarters, reformatories, and 
prisons. The metropolitan area affords excellent material for this study. 

Field Study No. 9. History of Manhattan and the Lower Hudson Valley. To un- 
derstand any region one must know its history. Colonial and revolutionary 
culture patterns are rediscovered in such places as Fraunces Tavern, the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York, Hamilton Grange, the Morris-Jumel Mansion, 
the Philips House at Yonkers, the Dutch Church at Tarrytown, Stony Point 
Battlefield, and the Andrd region at Tappan. The route for this trip passes 
through beautiful scenic country, on botli sides of the Hudson, from Manhat- 
tan to Bear Mountain. 

Field Study No. jo. The American Revolution in New Jersey. To be able to 
read the history of familiar territory in the houses and hills, the roads and 
rivers, is a source of unending pleasure and entertainment. This study explores 
die high points of the Revolution at Morristown, Somerville, Springfield, 
Washington Rock, Washington Crossing, Rocky Hill, Princeton, Trenton, 
and Freehold, 

The following statement's presents an excellent- series of excursion 
possibilities for children in the elementary grades of a large city. It can 
be adapted to the possibilities of any community. 

!• How do people on various social and economic levels live? 

a. The richer residential sections of Uie city; i.e., Park Avenue, Fifth 
Avenue, Riverside Drive, and Central Park West 

b. The poor residential sections of the town; i.e., Lower East Side 

c. The wealthy hotels; i.e., Waldorf Astoria 

d. The breadlines 

2. How can housing for the poor be improved? 

a. The Lavanbury Houses 

b. Cooperative houses 

3. \Vhat are the mcial and religious groupings of the community? 

a. Lillie Italy, Little Russia, Harlem, adnaiown, and Yorkville. 

b. Temple Emmanuel, and East Side Synagogue, the Cathedral of St 
John the Divine, St. Patrick's Cathedral, and Riverside aiurch 

4. How does die city get its power? A large power plant 

5 * How do people make a living? 

a. The garment center 

b. Wall Street 

c. A metal manufacturing finn 

6 . How and where do people get their life necessities? 

a. A dairy farm 

b. A bottling plant 

c. .V bakery 

d. A clothing factory 

A. Wca.cr, "ExcurMoi., in n Mcltopoliun Ccn.cr." in .lid, lo 
School Tcachlog. ThhlccMh Ycacbook of flic nqinilmnn of Uciiicnur>.,'klKK,l I’lm 
ti|>ill (Wa.lunston. D.C. National Mutalioii AaoJciallon. 1531). |i|i. 2'J! I113- 
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Obser\-ation experiences. Most of the contacts between classroom in- 
struction and the community are observational in character: excursions 
to factories, zoos, airports, farms, or stores. They make possible the first- 
hand study of community agencies. An excellent illustration of the use 
of excursions to make instruction concrete is the following series, of 
descriptions of field study units in a course in history offered at the 
teachers college in Montclair, New Jersey.-® 


Syuadus of a Field Coltrse for Teachers 


Field Study No. /. Levels of Living. What is the American standard of living? 
The answer is found by visiting middle<lass homes in the suburbs, tenements 
on ihc East Side, luxurious uptown apartments as well as the resorts of the 
destitute such as rooming houses, missions, settlements, and squatters’ shacks. 
Ventures in cooperative housing are also investigated as a part of this study. 

Field Study No. 2. Racial Adjuslmenls. Harlem, one of the largest Negro com- 
munities in the world, affords a unique opportunity to study the life of the 
urban Negro— his home, his religious activities, his education, his recreational 
opportunities, his ventures in business and industry, his contributions to art, 
literature, and music— and also the agencies at work to promote better inter- 
racial understandings. 

Field Study No. }. Foreign Cultures in New York. America in the making is the 
tlieme of this field trip. The varied culture patterns, characteristic of the 
foreign peoples who contribute to the cosmopolitan mosaic of New York, are 
the direct objects of the study. Synagogue and cathedral, pizzeria and hofbrau, 
theater and folk festival, native school and assimilation agency, music and 
personal experiences, street scenes and tenements— all help to create an 
understanding and appreciation of the materials out of whidi our country is 
made. 


Field Study No. 4. Economic Institutions and Conditions. Making a living is the 
major problem of most Americans. How it is done is seen in a sweat shop, a 
lactory, a hotel kitchen, behind the scenes of a theater, in the plants that 
produce our newspapers and our automobiles, and in the banks and exchanges 
r 1 Economic insiitiiiions and conditions are studied in the 

light of changing social life. 

F«c/d Study Ao. 5. Transportation and Communications. Some insight into the 
M ot •n.nspomtion and communication is 

bvS „ '‘i of Hot metropolitan railroad terminal, not seen 

fine a r "'"■■■ "““"8 “ ‘"8<= city post office, an ocean 

D"rffia tleZm"'r' '''ophono.cxchanBe, and a broadcasting station, 
using lantern flito. '^'8'°"’* f'‘“ “ ottpliincd by an authority 
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diildren’s individual problems, and give them a background for conducting 
out-of-sdiool activities in the curriculum. 

2. Teadters will welcome an opportunity to become better acquainted with 
the community and its resources particularly if participation is made con- 
venient, pleasant and educationally profitable, and will be willing to par- 
ticipate in a discussion of these trips after they are taken. 

3. The junior high sdiool is oiganized on a departmental basis and several 
difficulties make the excursion of an entire class group widi their teacher 
appear to be less practical titan in die elementary school. For this reason 
an experimental excursion project has been proposed by the committee 
seeking to enrich die experience ivhicli may be brought to the classroom 
through the excursion experiences of teachers and class representatives. 

The steps of this proposed experimental project were listed as follows: 

A. Piesent the project to the junior high social science teachers in a meeting, 
h. Select one experimental excursion experience for each grade 7-8-9 which 
will have an appeal to the teachers of that grade as likely to be valuable 
for pupil visits, or a trip that will show the importance of the community as 
an educational factor. 

C. Arrange with management or proper people for leadicr visits to the selected 
institutions. 

D. Preparation of stenciled and printed descriptive material for distribution 
prior to or at the time of the excursion of teachers. 

E. Taking of film strips (series of still pictures) to be duplicated and made 
available for classroom use following excursion by class representatives. 

F. Excursion by teachers. 

G. Excursions by class representatives. 

H. Presentation to class by pupil representatives with assistance of teacher, 
literature, and film strips. 

I. Questionnaire to establish basis of group meeting to evaluate the expe- 
rience. 

The essential point involved in this procedure is that teachers them- 
selves were actually to participate in excursions to consider their values 
and the teaching problems involved before the progi-am of excursions 
lor pupils was to be undertaken. 

Tile following classified list of possible places for teachers to study 
and visit in Minneapolis was-worked out by a committee which was in 
charge of the Minneapolis experiment. It suggests a basis for a survey 
of similar places in any locality. 


Preliminary List of Commu.mty Institutions and Points of Interest in 

MlNNE^VPOLlS SLGGESTED FOR Teacher Studv 


Social Welfare 
Phyllis Wheatley House 
Salvation Army Industries 
Union City Mission 
.Mission Farm, Medicine Lake 
•Vugustana Mission Colony 
Ebenczcr Home for the Aged 
Catholic Bo)s’ Home 


Curative ^Vork Shop 
Society for the Blind 
Cliildren’s Gospel Mission 

Governing Bodies 
State Supreme Court 
State Legislature 
Federal Courts 
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e. A dcpartm’eni store 

f. A freight depot 

g. A trucking corporation 

7. How do people travel to places? 

a. Subway and surface cars 

b. A ferry 

c. Bridges 

d. Automobile assembly plant 

8. Hotv do people communicate? 

a. A telephone exchange 

b. The central post office 

c. A central telegraph office . 

d. A radio station 

9. How are people informed about events? 

a. The city room of a large newspaper 

10. How do people govern themselves? 

a. A political rally 

b. A meeting of a legislative body 
M. How are people protected? 

a. The police department 

b. A magistrate’s court 

c. A fire station 

d. The street-cleaning department 

12. How do people enrich, their lives? 

a. A recreational center 

b. A public library 

c. The theater section 

d. A museum 

e. A radio broadcasting studio 

13. How docs a particular community exchange products with tlie outside 
world? 

a. A railroad dcpoi 

b. A steamship duck 

c. An airport 

i-j. How do people work towards another social order? 

11, A meeting of a party aiming at social reconstruction 
b. S)'mpusia, debates, and discussions 

The development of a typical piogrom 0/ excursions. The supervisory 
probletns involved in the dcvclopniettt of a program of excursions arc 
well iliusiraicd by the procedures followed in Minneapolis in the initia- 
tion of an experimental excursion project in the junior high schools of 
that city. The steps in this project as outlined in the report of the 
experiment follow: -* 

A committee considering the problem developed the following viewpoints a* 
a result of its discussion meetings.' 

1. All tcadicrs should have a wcIl-dcvelopcd knowledge and understanding 
of the institutions and other environmental factors of the community in 
vsliidi iltcy live and direct the development of children toward participa- 
tion in comuiunity life. Tliis will give them a better understanding of the 
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- Govermnental Services 
Civil Service Commission 
Board of Education Supply House 
Weather Bureau 
Narcotic Division 
Federal Housing Project 
City Planning Department 
C.C.C. Camp 
Welfare Department 
Board of Estimate and Taxation 
City Assessor 

W.P.A. Project Administration 
Emergency Relief Activities 
Department of Parks and Playgrounds 
U. S. Veteran’s Hospital 
Minnesota Old Soldiers* Home 
Fort Snelling 
U. S. Post Office 

Cultural 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Swedish Art Institute 
Walker Art Galleries 
University Art 
Minnesota State Capitol 
Court House, St, Paul 
Beautiful Minneapolis Churches 


Industrial 

Creamery 

Bakery 

Cream of Wheat 
Land O'Lakes 
Bemis Paper Bag Company 
Meat Packing Plant 
Honeywell Heat Regulator Company 
Minneapolis Ornamental Iron Works 
Waldorf Paper Company 
Sash and Door Manufacturing Com- 
pany 

Chemical Plant 
Washburn Crosby Mills 
City Market 
Munsing Wear 
Strut Wear 
Wholesale House 

Educational Opportunities 
University of Minnesota 
Dunwoody Institute 
Boys’ Vocational School 
Girls' Vocational School 
Art Schools 
Commercial Schools 
Hamline University 
MacAlister College 


As a result of this experimental work a complete program of excursions 
and visits has been worked out for all levels of the schools of Minneapolis 
and is now a vital part of the curriculum. Similar programs are now 
' found in a considerable number of places; however, they are usually 
conducted on a much smaller scale. 

The management of school excursions. Horn has summarized the basic 
supervisory aspects of the conducting of excursions as follows: 

I. Excursions should be strictly subordinated to the course of study in the 
social studies. Pleasure jaunts or sightseeing trips may be justified as a 
part of the school’s recreational program, but in most cases they cannot 
be defended on the ground of their contribution to the social studies. 

a. Excursions should be selected and planned because they make a contri- 
bution greater dian or different from that of any other school activity. 

3. An important factor in choosing aii excursion is die student’s background 
of experience. It is obviously a waste of time to take students on excur- 
sions to gain concrete knowledge tliat they already possess. 

4. There should be a clear recognition on the part of both students and 
teachers of precisely ivhat is to be accomplished on the excursion. 

5. The greatest value is obtained from excursions that have been carefully 
prepared for in tlie regular work of die scliool. through readings, dis- 
mssions, and, in case some industrial process is to be observed, carrying 


Horn, op, cit., pp. .lio-4i3- 
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I’rkliminary List or ComMumiv Insfitutions and Points of Interest in 
Minnf^tolis SccGESiED TOR Teaciier Study (Conthiued) 


Goi'cniJiig liodies 
District Courts 
Municipal Courts 
Traffic Courts 
Conciliation Courts 
County Commissioners 
City Council 
Major’s Office 

Hislojicnt 

Godfrey House— Pioneer Exhibits 
W^alkcr Art Institute— Indian Relics 
and Pictures 
Historical Tour of City 
Sibley House— Pioneer Relics 
Faribault House— Indian Relics 
Fort Snelling 

Minnesota Old Soldiers’ Home 
Minnesota State Historical Society 
Minnesota State Capitol 

LeisurC’Time Activitiex 
Public Library 
Commercial Anmscmctus 
Patk Hoard Recreation Program 
Settlement House Program 

Ceogra/jAiVd/-Geofo(’«Vrt/'iVat«r<iI 


Transjjoriation and Communication 
Great Northern Railroad Station 
United States Post Office 
Northsvestern Bell Telephone Com* 
pany 

Union Bus Depot 
Railroad Shops 
Newspaper Offices and Plant 
Radio Broadcasting Company 
Bureau of Engraving 
World Chamberlain Field 
Western Union Postal and Telegraph 
Company 
Barge Terminal 
Twin City Rapid Transit 

Business 

Department Store, Dayton’s 
Olfice Workers— Norilnvestcrn National 
Life Insurance Company 
Retail Credit ikssociaiion 
Banking— Northwestern National 
Bank 

First National Bank 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Midland Coijpcrative Association 
Scars Roebuck 
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oped as a joint enterprise o£ the Civic Pride Association of Greater 
Detroit and the schools of that dty. The activities were to be tiiose in 
tvhich the children of the city would and could actually participate.*® 

Possible AcnvmES of Civic Pride Juniors 

A. Healtliful City 

1. Things v'hich child could do himself 

а. Killing rats 

б. Killing all insects 

c. Keeping animals clean 

d. Prohibiting spitting on stdcivalks 

e. Reportjing all contagious diseases to board of health 

/. Having board of health inspect homes that are not fit to live in 

g. Reporting to board of health any violations of health regulations 

h. Insisting on children coming to school clean 

i. Removing unnecessary clothing in school 

j. Bathing regularly 

k. Keeping windows open while sleeping 

l . Trying' to get children not to play with rubbish left in alleys 

2. Things on whidi child would need adult help 

a. Providing smoke screens on all factories, large buildings, trains, etc. 

b. Disinfecting garbage cans 

c. Prohibiting farm animals in city 

d. Keeping ice in summer 

Keeping screen doors and windows in summer 
/. Reporting violations of pure food laws 

g. Doing away with dead animals 

h. Putting garbage in tin can containers and keep covered 

i. Having public rest rooms 

Having teadiers and parents teach correct health habits 

k. Establishing a municipal hospital 

l . Getting toxin-antitoxin treatments 
m. Getting vaccination 

B. Clean City 

I. Things which child could do himself _ 

а. Keeping alleys, streets, and sidewalks clean 

б. Keeping garages and porches clean 

c. Keeping yards dean 

d. Sweeping sidewalks 

e. Getting rid of glass and tin cans 

, f. Cleaning cages for pets 

' g. Cleaning all vacant lots 

/». Trying to get children to clean their feet before entering a building 

i. Raking up and burning dead leaves 

j. Putting empty cans and bottles in receptacles 

k. Keeping billboards dean (billboard license ordinance) 

l . Collecting loose papers 

55 Reported in The Social Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence (\Vashington. D-C.. National Education Association. 1936). 
from a typewritten suicment by Anna Willard Winkler, teacher of soaal studies in 
Hanuramck, Mich., pp. a6s-*65. 
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out certain parts of the process in a simple way in the classroom. For 
example, the value of a visit to a woolen mill is enormously enhanced for 
students who, as a part of their classroom work, have actually carried out 
in a simple way, the processes of washing, carding, spinning, and weaving. 

6. Excursions should be carefully planned with a view not only as to what 
is to be accomplished but also as to the manner in which the trip is to 
be made. It is essential that the teacher, or in the case of older students, 
some responsible committee should go over the route, make a careful 
study of the resources of the place to be visited, and make sure that per- 
mission and cooperation are secured from the owner or custodian. The 
most successful excursions are those which are planned cooperatively by 
pupils and teacher and in which the pupils themselves take a large part 
of the responsibility for making the excursion a success. Excursions in 
whicli students assume a large part of the responsibility lor planning and 
management are not only more profitable but very much more smoothly 
carried out than those under the rigid direction of a teacher. Learning 
to cooperate is, under these conditions, a very important by-product. 

7. Any excursion worth taking is worth spending time on after it is over. 
At least one period should be spent in discussing it. The information 
gailiered should be used to solve the problem for which the excursion 
was undertaken. If it has been a success, there will be many questions 
to talk over. Care must be taken, however, to see that the activities that 
grow out of it are clearly needed. Excursions are sometimes made un- 
popular by buidening the students with so many subsequent tasks as to 
lead them to look forward to the next excursion with very little en- 
thusiasm. 

8. It is essential that the coSperation of parents be secured. Many schools 
follow the practice of requiring the written permission of parents, usually 
by requesting their signature to a printed or mimeographed form that 
states the purpose of the excursion, the way in which it is to be taken, 
and the cost. 


It IS impcratne that every precaution be taken to guarantee tire safety 
ul the students in transit. Whether the students walk or ride, the danger 
01 accidents is mimmired by leading them to accept the responsibility for 
nice ing t le requirements of safely. An important by-product of this is 
reduced "'*^‘*^* hazards of highways may be 

. One of the most important values of tl.e excursion is an interest in the 
problems and resources of the community. One student, (or example, 
m ' 1 , iottnity. and another repotted 

ha she had returtted to the .Metropolitan Museum Sve or six times after 
‘ ■■'■Ifctal her parents to go svitlr her. 

icuiurcrs^i,“,?“l"'“m “““ “ niuseums, but every community has 
resources lliat should not be neglected. ^ 


I’upil participation in improving conditions in the community. In the 
L r U of hO'ive part in 

wliich adds'in ^*'0 pupils actually engage in some activity 

and cncciive ™“ning of Uicir experience and increases the wideness 
xht , 1 ev Z f titer participation in the allairs o£ the community in 
'a ... o'tdlcnt example of the kinds of participatory con- 

poptls may make „ the following outline of possible activities .level- 
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c. Widening main streets 

d. Placing electric wiring undcrg;round 

e. Prohibiting commercial trucks on main streets (ordinance) 

/. Repairing fences, porclies, and walks 

g. Keeping building in repair 

h. Keeping signs off house and electric poles 
Providing boulevard lights 

/. Having monuments of famous men 

k. Decorating rooms artistically 

l . Decorating homes inside and out artistically 

m. Decorating shop windows attractively 


There then follows a series of activities grouped under the headings, 
'Orderly City,” “City of Security,” “City of Leisure-Time Activity,” 
“Other Possible Activities.” 

Contributory activitics.^^ In the contributory type of contact the pupils 
make a definite contribution or addition to their environment. This 
involves originality and creativeness on their part. A class, for example, 
may make a survey of health conditions in a community, prepare plans 
for improving the situation, submit them to local health authorities, and 
then help to arouse the interest of the community in the enterprise. Some 
of the activities suggested in the list on pages 693 and 694 may be regarded 
as possible examples of the contributory type of activity. This type of 
activity is increasing rapidly in schools. 

Criteria such as the following should be considered in selecting com- 
munity problems for study and investigation: 


1. The problem should be one that is within the realm of the interest of the 

pupils, of definite concern to them, and on a maturity level in keeping 
with their abilities. . 

2. The activity should permit the pupils to assume the responsibilities of 
citiicnship and should be of such a nature that the pupils can complete il 
with a minimum of adult dominance. 

3. Special consideration should be given to the study of problems which the 
community itself asks to be investigated, perhaps after they have been 
brought to the attention of the citizens by the school, rhis approach in- 
sures widespread interest and their willing participation in fact-gathenng 
activilies and an understanding ol the basis of any solunons that may be 

proposed or adopted. . . , • . 

4. The activities of the pupils should lead to actions and conclusions that 

will be of service to the community. c , . r • 

5. The study of the problem sltould lead to the discovery of a body of in. 
formation on the basis of which the puptls w.ll be able to formulate sound 
and significant generalizations. • 


28 For further detailed discussion of conuibutory aclxviues see: 

William H. Burton, The Guidance ol Learning ActimUes (New iotL. D. Applcton- 

"irl^rour Vou^^gsS'^mo the Community,- Rradrft Oigeri. Vol. 40 

A’^fn.S^^lfand others, -Vout.. Has a 
Vol. ,9 {Februar), 191a), pp. SS-iog. Available also as a separate pa.ni 
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Tliino on ivliich child would need adult help 

a. Providing smoke screens on aU factories, large buildings, trains, etc 

b. Disiniccting garbage cans 

c. Prohibiting farm animals in city 

d. Pulling rubbish in separate containers Croiri garbage 

e. Having no dumps . 

/. Making storekeepers assume responsibility for keeping the pave 
in front of their stores clean as vveU as alleys in back 

g. Keeping ashes in ash cans 

h. Burning piles of rubbish 

I. Sprinkling all streets daily 

j. Paving alleys 

k. Appointing committees to see that school buildings are kept clean 

/. Cleaning homes thoroughly at least once a week: windows, floors 
woodwork, basements, and attics 


G. Safe City 

1. Tilings which cliild could do himself 

a. Repairing fences, porches, and walks 

b. Refraining from playing wiili matches 

c. Driving carefully 

d. Keeping glass out of streets 

e. Removing fire hazards 

f. Obeying traffic rules 

2. Tilings on which child would need adult help 

a. CompIeUng buildings left unfinished 

b. Locating schools properly 

c. ^Videning main streets 

d. Prosiding stationary street signs 

e. Providing police cats of the same make (easier recognition) 
/. Proiiding rigid building inspection 

g. Building of a viaduct at Conant 

/». Providing more fire escapes (ordinance) 

i. Prohibiting parking on main streets (ordinance) 

j. Prohibiting diildrcn on streets after 11:00 p.m. 

k. Paving streets 

/, Keeping buildings in repair 
m. Keeping live electric wires covered 
D. Bcautilul City 

I. Things whidi diild could do himscU 

а. Refraining from defacing of public property 

б. Planting trees, shrubs, bushes, grass 

c. Planting gardens 

d. Watering and caring for lawns 

e. Providing window boxes 

/. Trimming hedges and grass 

g. Keeping gates and garage doors closed 

h. Pulling out weeds 

I*. Budding bird houses for birds 
j. Blaming flowers on vacant lots 
1. Tiling on whidi diild would need adult help 
a. Building better and new city hall 
b CmittolUng of billboards and posicn by ordinance 
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Certain principles are emerging from these experiments and demonstra- 
tions that can well serve as guides for all schools: 

1. Since education is a continuous process, it cannot be confined within fixed 
administrative divisions; but for education to be most effective, there 
must be coordination of all educational services in a community. 

2. When educational activities are based upon the needs and interests of 
those for whom they are planned, a>mmunity problems assume primary 
importance in the scliool’s curriculum, and the school utilizes the com- 
munity resources in the solution of community problems. 

3. The democratic method in education is a practicable method to use in an 
educational program based on community problems and interests. 

4. An educational program designed for ail age levels of a community is 
characterized by flexibility— space and equipment serve multiple purposes; 
the materials of instruction are adaptable and methods pliable; require- 
ments for attendance and credit are adjustable. 

5. The teacher in a community school is a member of the community. 

6. A community school makes its physical plant and environment a com- 
munity center and demonstration of desirable operation and maintenance 
of property. 


Community use o£ the school plant. The program of the school must 
recognize the need of those living in the community, especially the 
children and youth, for wholesome recreation and play. For this reason 
it should arrange activities that permit participation in worth-while 
leisure-time pursuits. These may be in the nature of group and club 
activities: discussion groups, sports activities, musical and dramatic pro- 
grams, the use of the library, and the like. There are many schools that 
conduct successful recreation centers in the school house. Most schools 
are not well adapted to community programs of this kind but through 
careful study and clever planning, needed adjustments can be made. The 
school can also serve as a community center concerning itself with broader 
aspects of the welfare of tlie entire family and community for twche 
months in the year, such as healtli, planning production programs, im- 
provement of living conditions in the community, and the elimination of 
community influences that contribute to juvenile delinquency. Where 
these programs have functioned most successfully, there has been a fine 
type of cooperation between the school and community .agencies. Seldom 
do they succeed where the sdiool sets up a program without securing 
tile interested participation of tlic people of the community in planning 
the activities. 

In some states legislation is needed to make such programs possible 
and to provide the funds that are needed. It appears that adequate legisla- 
tion on this subject should: "* 


Curriculum nccomtructiou, FarlyFourih Yearbook 
die StiHly of Education (Chicago, UiiiveisUy of Chiago Press, iqIj). . pp- - 

or ,„c 

Adminiitrator. (Washinij.oii. D.C, N.UomI EJoaUd A^ocUlio.., .ajS). ■<-«. 
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SECTION 4 

IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF LIVING IN THE COMMUNITY 

The relations of the school and the community. The educational pro- 
gram of a community consists of the total range of influences in the 
environment to which the individuals are exposed. The school is obvi- 
ously the special agency set up by society to guide and direct the learning 
experiences of the children of the community; however, it is almost 
everywhere recognized at the present time that there are many other 
agencies in every community that affect either directly or indirectly the 
nature of the experiences that condition the growth of the children. 
Sometimes these influences affect growth favorably but in some instances 
their effects are definitely harmful. The home obviously is a major factor 
in determining the kinds of experience to which children are exposed in 
life outside the school and homes vary widely in their quality. Then there 
are numerous social influences that must be reckoned with: the radio^ 
the motion picture, the press, the churcli, recreational center, the neigh- 
borhood contacts, charitable agencies, youth organizations of all kinds. 

There are also many governmental agencies that contribute to child 
development: health departments, police and juvenile courts, city plan- 
ning commissions, public libraries, welfare and relief agencies, and others. 
In many localities these agencies pioceed altogether independently of 
each other, duplicating efforts in an uneconomical, inefficient manner 
and doing little in an integrated way to improve the total environment 
to which youth is exposed. In otlier places there have been developed 
systematic plans for bringing about a coordinated attack by all agencies 
dealing with any aspect of the care and development of the individual. 
Steps are being taken to bring about the elimination of unwholesome 
conditions in the community through what is most commonly called the 
"coordinating council” procedure. In these councils the schools usually 
take an active part, often assuming the leadership of the community in 
us endeavors to improve the conditions-social, economic, political, in- 
dustnal-under which the youth of the locality grow up. It should be 
reco^ized that this cooperative movement has developed much more 
wi ely m some parts of the nation than in others-for example, in 
Laiitorma.- The development of this program should be pushed tlirough- 
out the entire country. Wherever the school takes an active part in the 
endeavors of the social group to improve its total general level of living, 
ve can feel fairly safe m assuming that the influences which condition 
child development are being raised to a higher plane. When the school 
cglccts this problem, the school is not playing its proper r6Ie. 

vMnnKi “ P community school has made 

valuable contributions to the improvement of life in the community. 

memo*"™ ^tafrn in Califonua." Bulletin No. (Sacra- 

uuo. State Department of Education. September i. 1938). 
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Certain principles arc emerging from these experiments and demonstra- 
tions that can well serve as guides for all schools: -* 

1. Since education is a continuous process, it cannot be confined within iixed 
administmiivc divisions; but for education to be most effective, there 
must be coiirdinntion of all educational services in a community. 

2. Wlicn educitional activities arc based upon the needs and interests of 
tiiosc for whom they arc planned, community problems assume primary 
importance in the school's curriculum, and the sdiool utilizes the com- 
munity resources in the solution of community problems. 

3. The democratic medtod in education is a practicable method to use in an 
educational program based on community problems and interests. 

•1. An educational program designed for all age levels of a community is 
diaracicnzcd by ilexibility— space and equipment scr\c multiple purposes; 
die materials of instruction arc adaptable and mcdiods pliable; require- 
ments for attendance and credit arc adjustable. 

5. The tcadicr in a community sdiool Is a member of die community. 

6. A community sdiool makes iu physical plant and environment a com- 
munity center and demonstration of desirable operation and maintenance 
of property. 


Community use of the sdiool plant. The program of the school must 
recognize die need of those living in ilic community, especially the 
children and youtli, for wholesome recreation and play. For this reason 
it should arrange activities that permit participation in worth-while 
leisure-time pursuits. These may be in the nature of group and club 
activities; discussion groups, sports activities, musical and dramatic pro- 
grams, the use of tlic library, and tlic like. There are many schools that 
conduct successful recreation centers in the sdiool house. Most schools 
are not well adapted to community programs of this kind but through 
careful study and clever planning, needed adjustments can be made. The 
school can also serve as a community center concerning itself with broader 
aspects of the welfare of the entire family and community for twelve 
months in the year, such as healtli, planning production pro^ams, im- 
provement of living conditions in the community, and the elimination of 
community influences that contribute to juvenile delinquency. Where 
these programs have functioned most successfully, there has been a fine 
type of cooperation between the school and community .agencies. Seldom 
do they succeed where the school sets up a program without securing 
the interested participation of the people of the community in planning 
the activities. 

In some states legislation is needed to make such programs possible 
and to provide the funds that are needed. It appears that adequate legisla- 
tion On this subject should: 


Curriculum Recorntruction, rorly-Fourth Yeurhaah olihe Soday for 

tho Study of Education (Chicago, University of Ch.cago Press, 1945), Part I, pp. 2.6- 

of the — “ of Schoo. 

Administrators (Washington, D.C., NaUonal Edneauon Association, 1938). p. ,es. 
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SECTION 4 

IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF LIVING IN THE COMMUNITY 

The relations of the school and the community. The educational pro- 
gram of a community consists of the total range of influences in the 
environment to which the individuals are exposed. The school is obvi- 
ously the special agency set up by society to guide and direct the learning 
experiences of the children of the community; however, it is almost 
everywhere recognized at the present time that there are many other 
agencies in every community that affect either directly or indirectly the 
nature of the experiences that condition the growth of the children. 
Sometimes these influences affect growth favorably but in some instances 
their effects are definitely harmful. The home obviously is a major factor 
in determining the kinds of experience to which children are exposed in 
life outside the school and homes vary widely in their quality. Then there 
are numerous social influences that must be reckoned with: the radio, 
the motion picture, the press, the church, recreational center, the neigh- 
borhood contacts, charitable agencies, youth organizations of all kinds. 

There are also many governmental agencies that contribute to child 
development: health departments, police and juvenile courts, city plan- 
ning commissions, public libraries, welfare and relief agencies, and others. 
In many localities these agencies proceed altogether independently of 
each other, duplicating efforts in an uneconomical, inefficient manner 
and doing little in an integrated way to improve the total environment 
to which youth is exposed. In other places there have been developed 
systematic plans for bringing about a coordinated attack by all agencies 
dealing with any aspect of the care and development of the individual. 
Steps are being taken to bring about the elimination of unwholesome 
conditions in the community through what is most commonly called the 
"coordinating council” procedure. In these councils the schools usually 
take an active part, often assuming the leadership of the community in 
Its endeavors to improve the conditions-social, economic, political, in- 
dustrial-under which the youth of the locality grow up. It should be 
reco^ized that this cooperative movement has developed much more 
Widely m some parts of the naUon than in others-for example, in 
t.alilornia.2^ The development of this program should be pushed through- 
out the entire country. Wherever the school takes an active part in the 
en eavors of the social group to improve its total general level of living, 
assuming that the influences which condition 
child development are being raised to a higher plane. When the school 
neglects this problem, the school is not playing its proper r6Ie. 
v-i/' places in this country the community school has made 

valuable contributions to the improvement of life in the community. 

n Counak in California" Bulletin No. n (Sacra- 

mento. cal.f.. Slate Department of Education. September i, 1938). 
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Certain principles arc emerging from these experiments and demonstra- 
tions that can well serve as guides for all schools: =* 

1. Since education is a continuous process, it cannot be confined widiin fixed 
administrative divisions; but for education to be most effective, there 
must be coiirdination of all educational services in a community. 

2. AVhen cduciiional activities arc based upon the needs and interests of 
tliosc for wliom they arc planned, community problems assume primary 
importance in Utc sclioors curriculum, and the sdiool utilizes die com- 
munity resources in the solution of community problems. 

3. The democratic meiitod in education is a practicable method to use in an 
educational program based on community problems and interests. 

4. An educational program designed for all age levels of a community is 
cliaractcrizcd by Ilcxibility— space and equipment servo multiple purposes; 
die materials of instruction arc adaptable and mcdiods pliable; require- 
ments for attendance and credit arc adjustable. 

5. The tcaclicr in a community school is a member of die community. 

6. A community sdiool makes its ph)sical plant and environment a com- 
munity center and demonstration of desirable operauon and maintenance 
of property. 


Commuziity use o£ the school plant. The program of the school must 
recognize dte need of those living in the community, especially the 
children and youtli, for wholesome recreation and play. For this reason 
it should arrange activities that permit participation in worth-while 
leisure-time pursuits. Tiicse may be in the nature of group and club 
activities: discussion groups, sports activities, musical and dramatic pro- 
grams, the use of the library, and die like. There are many schools that 
conduct successful recreation centers in the school house. Most schools 
are not well adapted to community programs of this kind but through 
careful study and clever planning, needed adjustments can be made. The 
sdiool can also serve as a community center concerning itself with broader 
aspects of the welfare of the entire family and community for twelve 
niontlis in tlie year, such as health, planning production pro^ams, im- 
provement of living conditions in the community, and the elimination of 
community influences that contribute to juvenile delinquency. Where 
these programs have functioned most successfully, there has been a fine 
type of cooperation between the school and community.agencies. Seldom 
do they succeed where tlie school sets up a program without securing 
the interested participation of the people of the community m planning 
the activities. 

In some states legislation is needed to make such programs possible 
and to provide the funds that are needed. It appears that adequate legtsla- 
tion on this subject should: ** 


« ^ .. Fntirih Yearbook of the National Society for 

-^Curriculum Reconstruction, Forty-Fou - Press lojcl Parti pp 216 

the Study of Education (Chicago. Unh'eisUy of Chicago Press. 1945). 1 - PP- -16- 

ats. Quoted by permission of the “““I; . . „[ American Association of School 

-rou». £dncu..on Today, Association, .938). P- .68, 

Administrators (Washington, D.C., Nauoim 
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1. Authorize local school boards to establish and maintain social centers in 
connection with the public schools, specifying some of the principal ac- 
tivities to be maintained 

2. Authorize school boards to set aside a certain amount of funds for the 
maintenance of such functions; and to extend to the people the right to 
increase the amount by an election held for that purpose 

3. Provide for the employment of competent directors and personnel to 
supervise social-center activities 

4. Authorize school boards to grant the use of school property to voluntary 
community oi^anizations to maintain and operate social, recreational^ or 
civic activities, and prescribe under what conditions ' school properties 
may be used for such purposes 

5. Provide a method whereby, in case school boards do not establish social 
centers, the question may be submitted to the electors of the district by 
petition therefor 

6. Grant school boards considerable discretionary power concerning the type 
and cliaracter of community activities for whicli scliool property may be 
used. 


The community workshop approach. The Michigan Community 
Health Project represents another interening and very valuable method 
of bringing about an integrated attack on local problems by communities. 
The purpose of this project was to bring to four selected communities 
the most promising current ideas as to ways of bettering living conditions, 
especially in the field of health, happiness, and well-being of children. 
Community wo'^kshops were established where leaders of the community 
together with members of the staffs of the schools studied local conditions. 
Specialists were brought to these workshops to lead the discussions and 
to supply expert advice. It was believed by those who planned the project 
that those who were directly concerned with the problems could best 
work out the answers. Some of the assumptions underlying the project 
were the following; 


a. Rural areas have a variety of resources, human and physical, which, with 
appropriate stimulauon and assistance, can be developed into effective 
forces lor human betterment. 

and permanence of a program depend largely on the de- 
p n o oca resources rather than the implantation of extraneous 
and frequently temporary services or facilities 

“t *= component 

star ““ 

e. The program develops from. will,, and for the people of the area. 

The school and the coordinating council. A coordinating council con- 
sists oE individuals and representatives of local groups that organize 
for the purpose o£ working cooperatively to improve the general and 

“ Henry J, Otto and others. Cmnmmiily Workshops for Teachers in Ihe kliehimo 
>'cbor. m 4, U„herfi,/„( p4. , 9 “) ^ 
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social welfare within the community. In the prewar period most 
coordinating councils were organized for the purpose of ameliorating 
poverty and preventing juvenile delinquency. The problems that grew 
out of World War II, such as local defense, need of providing recreation 
for war workers and members of the armed forces, housing problems, 
racial relations, caring for children of women in war industry, and con- 
servation of resources required the joint action of numerous agencies in 
all communities of the country. The key to the success of these activities 
was the coordination of the work of all of the agencies concerned. In 
hundreds of localities community councils of different kinds were estab- 
lished. These councils were largely advisory in nature. Their purpose 
was to clarify problems and needs and to stimulate existing agencies to 
more intelligent and cooperative efforts in meeting these problems and 
needs. 

The membership of these councils varied from community to com- 
munity. They usually included representatives of various governmental 
services such as the schools, the courts, health departments, and recrea- 
tion departments. They also included representatives of private social 
agencies and youth organizations, of civic organizations such as service 
clubs, parent-teacher organizations, and veterans, organizations, and of 
religious federations. Often this list was supplemented by representatives 
of industrial groups, trade unions, and professional bodies such as the 
Bar As,sociation and Medical Association. 

The r6Ie of the school is of particular importance in the work of the 
cofirdinating council because it is the only permanent agency which is 
supported by all of the people and which serves all of the children and 
youth. The special obligations of the school in corinection with the 
activities of the community council are as follows: 

1. To provide leadership and to act with others in making and keeping the 
council a potent educational force in the community 

2. To maintain the democratic values of group discussion, group planning, 
group decision, and the scientific values of objective thinking about con- 
troversial issues 

3. To guide tlie council in the use of evaluative procedures so that results 

may be reliably appraised and purposes adjusted to changing needs 

4. To aid in sensitizing the council's membership to youth needs, youth in- 

terests, and youth problems . 

5. To endeavor to widen the base of council membership so that young 
people are included in the deliberations and are encouraged to partiapate 
aciisely in both planning and executing policies. 

The steps that should be taken in starting a coordinating council in 
any community are as follows: 

1. A study should be made to discover pressing problems and needs of the 
community. 

nFrom School mid Coimmmity, by E. C. Olsen. Cop) right. .913. by PrcnticeUair. 
Inc. Reprinted by perraivsion of ibe publishers. 
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2. The limitations o£ the community and its resources should next be scruti- 
nized to discover people interested in some crucial problem* as well as 
agencies that should be concerned about iL 

3. A meeting should be called o£ a few key people to face the facts about 
the situation that will clarify the problem and reveal its significance. 

4. Steps should then be taken to develop a small cooperative program to 
deal with an issue that is of greatest concern to tlie group. 

5. The program of activities should be extended slowly and gradually until 
the group has had considerable experience in working together. 

6. A conference should then be called of representatives of all community 
agencies concerned with the general welfare of the citizens of the com- 
munity. Preliminary steps can tlien be taken to explore the possibility 
of establishing a council. 

7. A permanei\t organization should then be developed. This should be kept 
flexible so that additions can easily be made as the occasion arises. 

8. Steps should be taken to inform the community about the findings of 
the council. Meetings should be held at whicit the situation is discussed 
and the facts are presented. 

9. Under the leadership of the council a constructive program of social 
action should then be initiated. 

10. It is desirable that the results of any action by the council be constantly 
evaluated so that the community may be made aware of tire success of 
the program undertaken. When necessary, adjustments should be made 
in the activities engaged in. 


An analysis of the reports of the work of coordinating councils shows 
that many improvements have resulted from their activities. Th^ excel- 
lent bulletin, “A Guide to Community Coordination/’ gives the following 
list of some of the changes that have taken place as a result of the activi- 
ties of cooperative group organizations: 


The following list gives some conception of the improvement councils have 
made in their communities through cooperative planning: 

1. Recreation facilities. Practically all councils report more activity in this 
field than in any other. They report the lighting of playgrounds; securing 
, o new playgrounds, new facilities, equipment, club houses, . swimming 
pools, community centers; extending present programs, securing directors, 
promoting back-yard playgrounds, improving life-guard service, and . se- 
curing the use and control of streets tor play, 
a. Improving public service. Councils frequently discover ways by which 
public service can be extended to areas not yet reached or new forms of 
semce introduced. This applies to every type of public service, particu- 
public 5*0015*°'"'”''°''’ prohation, police, libraries, and 

3. Health and safety programs, ainics for children and mothers have been 
, J provided for individual cases, health cduca- 

crnZinT"'' j"? Pro-'Wci Councils also have secured 

mssing guards and have improved traffic conditions. 

anf “"n *= ^tension of boys’ 

ai^rt => variety of aetivities: leadetship ttain- 

"S and promotion: sccnnng leaders for individual groups; assifting in 

“ A Guide lo Community CoBtdination" (Coordinating Councils, Inc., 1941). 
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organizing new Boys Clubs, Boy Scout troops, Cub Packs, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Y.M.C.A. and Y.V/.C-A. groups, toy loan centers, and 
vacation church schools. The councils are particularly interested in ex- 
tending these organizations to areas and to groups not hitherto served. 

5. Employment for youth. The councils recognize this as one of the major 
problems facing practically all communities. They have assisted by in- 
creasing the school facilities for vocational training, counseling, and place- 
ment service. A number of councib have provided special employment 
bureaus for youth. 

6. New Youth groups organized. Councils have endeavored to meet social 
and educational needs of youth by assisting in the organization and super- 
vision of community dances, social outings, drama classes, youth forums; 
courses on the preparation for marriage, home-making and parenthood; 
young married peoples’ clubs, music clubs; clubs to promote athletics, 
gardening, study of radio, bicycle and automobile safety, 

7. Educational opportunities for adults. Councils have realized the need of 
assisting adults as well as youth and have played a prominent part in en- 
couraging Americanization classes, public forums, adult education courses, 
citizen education centers, consumer education classes, parent education 
classes, mothers clubs, mothers educational centers, nursery schools and 
leadership training. In rubl districts councils have assisted in providing 
recreational counseling for sdiool teachers, teacher-training in service, and 
county scliool trustees’ institutes. 

8. Improving community conditions. Councils have found it necessary in 
many communities to use their influence in preventing the sale of liquor 
to minors, die circulation of salacious literature, ilie use of gambling 
machines, the showing of undesirable motion pictures, and unwholesome 
conditions in dance halls and skating rinks. They have also played an 
active part in improving housing conditions. 

9. New organizations and agencies formed. When a council discovers diat a 
new. organization is needed it takes steps to create it and then leaves it 
to function quite independently of the parent council. Councils have tlius 
launched community choruses, community theaters, motion picture estimate 
scivice, farm produce markets, and cold storage facilities. Several councils 
have successfully organized community ciicsts and social service excliangcs. 
Junior councils arc now putting in their appearance in a number of cities. 


DtscussioN Que^stio.ns for General Intooduction 

1. What bearing upon the selection of materials of instruction has the current 

stress being placed on the fact tliat wc arc living in dianging. cjiicrging, demo- 
cratic society had? . • , r i • 

2. Make a brief illustrative list of instructional aids and materials found ni 
modem scliools and whicli were not used in scliools fifty jears ago, iucnt)-fi\c 
)cars ago. 

5 ^Vhat differences arc there in Uic kinds of materials that should be asail- 
able for pupils on various Icicls of ability? 

Oral Retorts for Ixoutouals or Small Grouts 
1. Examine two icxlbooEs publUhcxl tl.iny )can apart (longer inlcrval it 
tlcsirctl) and suinmarirc the dillctcnccs and iinprotcincnl*.^ 

a. Docrilm and triiically cvalnaic the pt.Kedn.et ..w.l in ;..nr wli.iol „,tr„. 
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for continually improving the instructional materials available. Do the same 
lor accessibility of materials. _ 

3. Describe in some detail for the benefit of the class any expencncc you had 
in participating in workshops; organizing and operating a workshop. Evaluate 
the activities and suggest further developments. 

4. Make a detailed report of the literature on community workshops. (This 
could be a written report if class interest indicated.) 

5. Describe and critically evaluate the type of excursions made by classes in 
your system. Note particularly preparation necessary, dangers, and so forth. 
Note differences in purpose and nature between growth levels. 

6. Describe and critically evaluate the uses made by tlic community of the 
school plant. Summarize any literature on recent developments. 

Written Reports for Individuals and Small Groups 

1. Summarize for the class or for your school system the recent developments 
in classroom construction necessitated by tlie changing educational program: 
in building planning. 

2. Develop a plan whereby your teachers could be assisted in making more 
effective use of instructional materials and community resources. 

3. Develop a plan whereby you would cooperatively develop and use a 
workshop in your system (either a summer workshop, or the use of a local tvork- 
shqp as needed during the regular year.) 

4. All students should quickly read through the two articles (and any other 
recent ones) by Morris R. Mitchell and by Stuart Chase on contributory learning 
experiences within the community mentioned in footnote 26 on page 695. P'S- 
scribe and critically evaluate similar experiences in your schools. (If no plan 
exists in your system indicate some of the opportunities whicli might be 
used.) 

5. Experienced teachers may report upon any program of observational and 
participatory experiences carried on in tJteir systems. Isolated excursions or 
random projects need not be reported. (This report could be given orally if 
class interest indicated.) 

6. Experienced teachers in committee may prepare a list of field trips for 
teachers based on their own community. (This exercise cannot be completed 
successfully on the basis ol memory or "general knowledge.” The committee will 
need to visit, to consult local authorities, use guidebooks and historical ref- 
erences.) 

Teachers jn committee may prepare a list of places of interest and value 
m their own communities which might be used for pupil excursions. State 
tv lether the specific excursions are to be used within the generalized core cur- 
riculum or tviihin a special subject on the elementary or secondary level, tvithin 
the unified elementary program. 

^ community whidi might bring about the 

establishment locally of a community oiuncil to study local conditions with a 
view to improving them. 


. Suggested Readings 

Ateyo. H. a. The Excursion as a Teaching Technique. Contributions to Edu- 
cation No. 761 (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
t^olumbia University, 1939). 

Bennett, H. E.. School Position and Sealing (Boston. Ginn and Company, 1928). 
ULACKULLL. G. W., Toword Community Understanding (Washineton. D.C.. 
Amcnran Council on Education, 1913). 
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Broom, M. E., Thompson, C. E., and Condon, L., Improving the Classroom 
Environment (El Paso, Texas, Board of Education, 1943). 

Bruner, H. B., “Determining Basic Reading Materials Through a Study of 
Children’s Interests and Adult Judgments," Teachers College Record, Vol. 
30 (January, 1929) , pp. 285-309. 

Butsch, R. L. C., “A Comparative Study of the Effects of Different Kinds of 
School-Building Ventilation on the Health of Pupils," Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. 30 (September, 1929), pp. 16-26; (October, 1929), pp. 123-131; 
(November, 1929), pp. 208-217. 

Byrne, Lee, Check List Materials for Public School Building Specifications, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 492 (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1931)- 

Cheney, R. E., Equipment Specifications for High Schools, Contributions to 
Education, No. 612 (New York. Bureau of Publications, Teacliers College, 
Columbia University, 1934)- 

Department of Elementary-School Principals, Thirteenth Yearbook, Aids to 
Teaching in the Elementary School (Washington, D.C., National Education 
Association, 1934). 

Department of Superintendence, Thirteenth Yearbook, Social Change and Edu- 
cation (Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1935)* Chs. i 
and 8 especially. _ , , 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Eighth Yearbook, The 
Materials of Instruction (Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 
1935). 

Encelhardt, N. L., “The Elementary School of Tomorrow,” Childhood Educa- 
tion, Vol. 14 (September, i937)» PP* 5*8* 

Contains the plans o£ a site and an arrangement of space and classrooms that would 

enable the school to overcome the limited contacts children have with nature and the 

out of doors because of the crowding due to modern urban development. 


, and Encelhardt, N. L., Jr., Planning the Community School (New York. 

American Book Company, 1940)- 

Evaluation of Secondary Schools, General Report (Washington, D.C.. The Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1939). 

Everett, Samuel, editor. The Community School (New York, D. Applcion-Ccn- 
lury Company, Inc., 1938). 

Excellent general background with descriptions. 

Glueck, S.. and Glueck, Eleanor, cdilors. PmciUing Crime: A Symparium 
(New York, ^tcGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936). 

Han.na, P. R., and others. Youth Serve, the Community (New York. D. Applcton- 
Ccnlury Company, Inc., 1937)- 

Haerison, Mai^rct, Radio in the Classroom (New York, Prcnucc-Hall. Inc. 

IIoDAs! C. F.. and ZiSMAN. S. B., Visualiring the Curriculum (New York, llic 


Gordon Co., »g37). .. • 

Horn, Ernest. Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies (New ^ork. Qiarlcj 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937). Cits. 7, 9, 11. - 

Lark-Horovitz. Betty. 'On .\rt Appicdation of aiildicn: I. Preference of lie- 
tore Subjects in General," Journal of Sducational Research, \ol. 31 (Oc- 
tuber. 1937), pp. » 18-137. ^ 

Lose, Frank .M.. Dctirahle Physical Facilities Jar an Acttmly isrogram. Contribu- 
tions to Edueatiott. No. 59S 
College, Columbia Uniscrsiiy, igSS)* 
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Nash, Jay B., The Oi ga 7 }ization and Administration 0/ Playgrounds and Rec- 
reation (New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1927). 

National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-Third Yearbook, The Plan- 
ning and Construction of School Bvildmgs (Bloomington, III., Public School 
Publishing Co., 1934), Part I. 

, Thirty-Seventh Yearbook, Scientific Movement in Education (Blooming- 
ton, 111., Public School Publishing Company. 1938), Part II. 

, Forty-Second Yearbook, The Library in General Edxication (Chicago, 

University of Chicago Press, 1943), Part II. 

New York Commission on Ventilation, School Ventilation: Principles and Prac- 
tices, Final Contribution (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931). 

Norton, T. L., Education for Work (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Inc., 1938). 

Olsen, E. G., The School and the Community (New York, Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., 

>945)- .. 

Parker, Edith, "Selection of Map Equipment for Elementary Schools, Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Vol. 28 (February, 1928). pp. 429-435. 

Reckless, W. L., and Smith, M., juvenile Delinqilency (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc, 1932). 

Rucg, H. O., Culture and Education in the United Stales (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1931), CIr. i and Pan IV. 

Spain, Charles L.. Moehlman. A. B., and Frostic, Y. W., The Public Elementary 
School Plant (Chicago, Rand McNally & Company, 1930). 

Tinker, M. A., "Hygienic Lighting Intensities," Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
Vol. 17, pp. 258-262. 

1 2nd Paterson, D. G., "Studies of Typographical Factors Inlluencing Speed 

of Reading: XI, Role of Set in Typographical Studies. XII, Printing Sur- 
faces. XIll, Methodological Considerations," Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 19 (December, 1935), pp. 647-651: Vol. 20 (February, 1936). pp. 128- 
131, 132-145. 

Vernon, H. M., The PtincipaU of Heating and Ventilation (New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1934). 

Williams, J. F., and Brownell, C. L., The Administration of Health and Physi- 
cal Education (Philadelphia. W. B. Saunders Co., 1934). 

Winslow, C. E. A., Fresh Air and Veiittlation (New York. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1926). 

, The School Health Progtam (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Inc., 1938). 

Wood, B. D., and Freeman, F. N.. Motion Pictures in the Classjoom (Boston, 
Houghton MitHin Company, 1929). 

Many of the references in die bibUography at the end of Chapter X include 

numerous suggestions for improving the socio-physical environment. These 

sources should be consulted with the relerences given above. 



XV 

Subsidiary Techniques Employed in Improvement 
Programs 


The preceding chapters presented some of the more general features 
of improvement programs. This chapter presents a discussion of some of 
the subsidiary techniques employed in improvement programs. Two ap- 
proaches, in general, have been employed in helping teachers and other 
staff members. The first makes growth incidental to a la^er program 
of professional activity centered around real problems. The focus is 
actually upon the ultimate purpose of education, n^'mely pupil growth. 
Teachers, pupils, the lay public sometimes, and ail staff members wrk 
together upon such problems and incidentally grow m the process. The 
second approach is that of direct training of the personnel for improre- 
ment of their techniques and ultimately of prolessional background and 
personality. The latter has been the common approach. The former is 

more dearly aligned with modern conceptions ol ca ersup. 

Each approach has value. Groups of educational workers and then 
leaders Jill doubtless choose between the two m terms of then o n 

insight into leadership, the levels of training s volume 

and other demands of the local situation. We emphasize in tins vol^ 
the kind of help that will come naturally as a par, of a larger “‘t 
program of activities wherein pupils, teachers, and supervimrs all c. g ge 
Lperatively in the achievement of U.e purposes of education .a d can. 
while doing so. The main dilference between this plan and the more 
conventional approach is probably in the iiiterrelatio, . ships .amoiig 
teachers, pupils parents, administrators, and '' 

tildes towaird each other as they work together. I here is d irec 
1.1 the so-called incidental approach, hut it is ^ 

where felt needs have arisen, rhis is an importaiu lact ^ ‘ ’ 

not in the presence or absence ol 

setting for "rthri'levaccrdia. ‘Ly be emplojed 

hodUn' hd^iuTthc iwrsonnel grmv 

:ri= ThJjirr Uhc Icml., win . serute., in 
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the long run when careful attention is given to the principles of learning, 
teaching, and leadership emphasized in earlier chapters. 

Devices commonly employed in improvement programs. In Chapter IV 
several illustrations were given of how different persons and communities 
have gone about achieving certain educational outcomes. Within these 
broad programs of educational leadership are included many subsidiary 
activities: meetings, conferences, workshops, exhibits, lectures, discussions, 
forums, field trips, organized course work, professional reading and the 
like— each chosen because of its appropriateness to the particular situa- 
tion. These techniques are all subordinate to some larger purpose of 
which the stimulation of growth among personnel is merely a part. 

Most promising techniques as listed by teachers. From a detailed study 
of this subject, Weber listed the improvement techniques preferred by 
teachers. Those techniques mentioned by twenty or more schools are 
given below. It will be noted that the more formal types of supervisory 
techniques such as visitation and conference do not appear in this list.’ 


Organizing teachers into committees to study problems 
Organized study of special topics in general stall meetings 
Providing a professional library and browsing-room for teachers 
Having teachers (not administrators) give reviews of articles in current 
educational magazines 

Giving special financial awards for participation in programs of in-service 
e,ducation 

Cooperatively engaging in a s)stcin.itic evaluation of the school, using 
the criteria of the Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards 
Carrying out a well-planned attack upon the problems of curriculum de- 
velopment 

Holding forums where parents, pupils, teadiers, and board members 
participate 

. . Attending summer workshops 

. teadters in one’s own school or in other scltools 

. Holding small group meetings to study revisions ol die course of study 
in a department 


The techniques listed as most promising by the teachers of at leist 
ten schools, but fewer than twenty were as follows: 

1. Panel discussion by teachers 

2. Experimentation with new classroom procedures 

3- Making surveys of pupil problems 

4- Attending professional meetings 

5. Having teachers prepare and issue handbooks tor new teachers 

7 Hord"l,"‘^’‘‘r program for new teachers 

7. Holding informal meetings of the staff 

8. Home visitation 

9. Field trips for teachers 

10. Making surveys of graduates 

11. Participating in the eight-year study 
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12. Participation in inter-school studies of curriculum development 

13. Encouraging teachers to write magazine articles by offering cash awards 

14. Attending guidance conferences 

15. Individual conferences 

The following techniques were listed as most promising by fewer than 
five schools: 

1. Visitation of classes by the principal 

2. Talks by the principal 

3. Reading of papers by teachers 

4. Using rating scales 

5. Requiring special readings 

6. Demonstration teaching 

7. Issuance of bulletins by the principal 

8. Requiring summer-school attendance 

Teachers and supervisors do not always agree. Peterson and Rlessenger 
found that teachers and supervisors do not always agree upon the cdec- 
liveness of different techniques as shown in the following ta e. 


POINTS OF Gwatcst D.sacffement BerwrES SurrsnsoES AND Teachers 
IN UANKINOS OF CERTAIN SUTERVISORV ACTIUnES 
IN ORDER OF REEAllVE IMIORTANCE • 


Activity 


Teachers' 

lianhinas 


1. Plan, comliict. or Wlow up the results ot dcmou.trjtiuu 


teaching 
Read educational literature 


2. Kcau eouduuiiai • — - ,, vtiMis 

3. Attend proteMional mMtings outside .f* 

i Make enc studies of p.olilcra pupils or have 

5. HolTmcmbenhip or’omre in professionai 

G. Visit other school systems and study c ua i ^ j U 

7. Provide means ivhcreby teachers may rate 

their awii traits and activities 

8. Direct and coordinate the work of all supervisors m 

school * ....y. 

9. Help to fill vacauries in tcarh.^ 

10. Cooperate with normal scliools. rollcgcs. of 

iLproie qualiry of, or 

summer-scliool. extension, or corrcsi>onuc 

available to icadicrs 

■ I ' .... .. . . Mfjck on That Forty Yrar Las?” 

•0. E. rmoon and 1','^” B- rvUiUird by Tb. CsN.i.iiy «1 

Eltmtntofy Sckoet 7okra.il, \ol. 45 l» ,» t • i i ,kA Rnv 

Chscaco I’lfSi. . „ Frrf W»Ilum H. }t.. kod Koy 

••The raaUnKi ot the supennsors we I.c-ist S« Survey ot SroorkJary Uyes- 

O. Binm, AdminUtnlitn end OEke ot Wucalica CuiUun No. i;. (Ua»h. 

ii« Moo^^h No. .1, -bicb U United Sutes W-rre 
iictoa, D C., Covernment rriatia* 0-»ce, 19J3I* 

T„. I. ,s,s 



ruse stud 


v.nluc on professional reading mcinbcrdiip 


>n pi 


dcssioiial organiraiiom. 
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and attendance at professional meetings outside the school system; 
teachers did not. About the only thing that they did seem “P 

was the value ol classroom visiiation and conference. (See the table on 
tills page.) The findings of this study as they relate to the preferences 
o£ teachers differ greatly from those of Weber’s study. This is pro a y 
what one w’ould expect inasmuch as the samples of opinion were taken 
thirteen years or more apart. 


Points or Grtatest Agreement Beiwefn Sui’irvjsors and Teachers 
IN Rankings of Ci rtain SorFRvisony Acth ities 
m Order of Relative Imvortance 


Activity 

Supervisors’ 
Rankings •• 

Teachers’ 

Rankings 

I. Visit classroom teachers 

i 

1 

58 

%. Write ptofessioiul acticles foe publication 

58 

3. Maintain a system encouraging teachers to offer sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the educational program 
of the school 

»5 

M 

4, Encourage teachers to address piofcssional groups out- 
side their own school system 

57 

58 

5, Survey the school plant and equipment 

47 

48 

6. Develop and maintain, or help to develop and maitnain, 
cumulative records of pupils 

27 

35 

7. Recommend teachers for l>onus or salary increases 

67 

<35 

S. Plan and follow up the iniervisitation of teachers 

50 

48 

g. Plan, conduct, and follow up the results of individual con- 


2 

10. Study the interests, abilities, talents, experience and train- 
ing o£ staff supervised 

10 

7 


**Tbe ranklngs.of th« wpervisors are taken from Engelhardt, Zeigel and Billelt. oP. clt., pp. 1SS*»S7- 
See also National Survey of Secondary Educaiioa Monograph No. ii, which is the United States Offiy 
of Education Bulletin No. j?, 193* (Wasbingloa. D.C., Government Printing Office, I9J3). 


The writers have examined a rather large number of such studies and 
find that they differ greatly in their findings, depending upon the type 
of persons from whom responses were solicited; the experiences of the 
persons responding with reference to the different techniques; the ad- 
equacy of the sample; and similar matters. The effectiveness of a given 
tedinique probably depends upon its appropriateness for the purpose 
used and the skill with which it is employed. Techniques are not good 
or bad in general, as has so frequently been pointed out in this volume, 
but good or bad for different purposes, persons, and conditions. 

A classification of the improvement techniques discussed in this 
. chapter. Where there are many different items to be discussed as there 
ate in the materials to follow, it is customary to seek some type oi group- 
ing. The building of categories is never, however, an easy matter. In this 
case, it seemed particularly difficult because of the variety of meanings 
attached to the various labels applied to improvement devices. There are 
many points of view from which improvement devices may be classified: 
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one is the degree to which they provide for individual differences, as in 
individual and group techniques: another, the degree of participation 
provided — the learner’s role in some situations is quite passive, whereas in 
others it may be quite active. Yet another is the learner’s approach to 
learning. Three categories are sometimes set up here somewhat as 
follows: (1) learning by doing: (2) observational learning; and (3) verbal 
learning. Different schemes of classification tend to emphasize various 
aspects of the improvement program: each has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. We have chosen to combine here all three above-named schemes 
of classification. The techniques are first classified into tliose that 
ordinarily imply group participation of one sort or another, and secondly 
into those ordinarily carried forward on an individual basis. These two 
groups of techniques are further classified into doing techniques, obsena- 
tional techniques, and verbal techniques. In the first scheme of classifica- 
tion, group techniques are taken to mean any techniques involving 
the cooperative efforts of any diree or more persons. Groups may be of 
the small working committee type, or of the large audience type. In tie 
latter scheme of classification, doing is used in the sense of direct engage- 
ment in the activity concerned as contrasted with looking on while some- 
one else engages in it, or as contrasted with reading an convening a 011 
the activity Doing is conceived to take place on two levels: (>) on the 
level of physical manipulation; and (2) on the level of -"onml manipu a- 

tion, AcLrding to this conception of doing preparing a 
1 • 1 T\r«»nare sludv ffuides, is as much a lorm ot 

the purpose IS to learn how to prepare stuayg 

learning by doing as is ^ ,,heme of classification 

swim by swimming. I" ““'"'P'*"® be considered as well as the 

such as the foregoing, the goals mugl ^ classifica- 

character of the activity ^oiip and the learners 

non is according to ^ forget that iinproveinent 

approach to learning we ““ P; p^vided individuals, 

devices differ also in the degree of part p I 


Cl-\SSlI-ICATION OF 


Improvement Devicia 


1 . Grouf) Devices 

A. Doing Techniques 

1. Workshops 

2. Comniiiiccs 

B. Verbal Techniques 

1. Staff meetings 

2. Group counseling 

3. Course work 

.j. Documentary aids 
r,. Dirccictl reading 
C Obscrsational TccJiniqucs 
j. Directed observation 

2. Field trips 

3. 'Fravcl seminars 
j. Audio-visual aids 
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II. Individual Devices 

A. Doing Techniques 

1. Participation in die total teaching act 

2. Individual problem-solving 

B. Verbal Techniques 

1. Individual conferences 

2. Adjustment counseling 

C. Observational Techniques 

1. Directed observation 

2. Inter-visitation 

No hard and fast classification seems possible. It is always possible to 
employ different combinations of learning by doing, observation, and 
verbal communciation in promoting improvement programs. Although 
some scheme of grouping improvement devices seems desirable, no hard 
and fast scheme of classification seems possible. The workshop is a 
splendid example of the difficulties involved in categorizing improvement 
techniques. It appears to be primarily a group technique. It has, also, 
many individualizing aspects, and relies upon a variety of means, such 
as, talking, listening, reading, writing, and doing. It has been classified 
here as a group technique because of its emphasis upon cooperative and 
democratic methods of dqlng things. It has been classified as a doing 
technique because of its great emphasis upon learning by direct contact 
with the thing to be learned. Doing techniques in the field of teacher 
education are, however, of two sorts: (1) those involving participation in 
the total teaching act; and (a) those providing participation in various 
sorts of preparatory activities. The workshop provides opportunities to 
do in the latter sense. Directed reading has— to cite another example— 
i)ccn classified as a group device in spite of the fact that at the adult 
level it is ordinarily pursued on an individual basis. In another sense, 
however, it is not an individualized device at all since books in general, 
by their very nature, cannot discuss the problems of individuals in par- 
ticular situations, but rather those common to many persons. Their hope 
is to serve a large audience by discussing common problems and prin- 
ciples. The aserage teachers' meeting, to cite a final example, is a group 
device and ordinarily relies upon verbal communication as its chief 
ineans of stmuilaiion and guidance. With the increased use of audio- 
visual a^s. teachers meetings may become, however, more visual than 
\crbal. These difficulties of rigorous classification have not been over- 
looked ,n what IS to follow. We shall start first by talking about 
workshops. ' ° 

5£CT/0,V / 

CROUP DEVICES EMPHASIZINC LEARNING BY DOING 

The eilueational Korkshop. One o£ ll.e large group approaches to 
.mproremem, very much m vogue at present, is the cducalioual work- 
shop. Much has been wrmen ol this subject in recent years, and hundreds 
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of workshops have been held in different parts of the country. Although 
workshops mean different things to different people, the term seems to 
imply an assemblage of persons working with expert assistance concur- 
rently and cooperatively on common needs. Tyler describes the workshop 
as follows; ^ 

The workshop is an arrangement whereby a teacher or a school officer may 
work intensely on a problem which he brings from his own school and may 
obtain tlie assistance of staff members of the teacher-training institution. Typi- 
cally a summer workshop runs for about six weeks and includes staff members 
from various ffelds of study, particularly from the fields of the curriculum, 
student personnel, evaluation, and administration. Workshop participants in- 
terested in similar problems form into small groups, and they also work indi- 
vidually with the guidance of various faculty members who give help on the 
particular difficulties that they face. 


Heaton lists seven essential characteristics of the workshop: = 
t. The participant is given an opportunity to make an intensive study of 
an interest which has arisen out of his experience as a teacher. 

• 2. The participant shares in planning a program of individual and group 

activiiies designed to meet his needs and those of his fellow-workers. 

3. The participLt is provided with easy access to the services of various staff 
members, representing a variety of kinds of assistance. 

4. Formal and informal association with other participants of varied back- 
grounds contributes to the participant’s thinking on his specific problem, 
Ladens his general professional orientation, and provides opportunity 
for experiences in cooperative activity. 

5. An efiLt is made to interest the participant m the whole child, the whole 

school, and the whole community. , 

6. The participant’s total experience as he studies a speafic interest or p - 
lem iLds to prepare him for the soluuon of other professional problems 

y. Lre^wmkshops liave been concerned not only vvrth the professional 
problems of the teaclier, but with his ife as an individu.vl, efforts have 
been made to afford opportunities for balanced living. 

Mitchell reports the following criteria for choosing projects for the 
Fayette County (Alabama) workshop. The teachers in otic of their early 
meetings decided that the projects to be tintlcrtaken would be; 

1. Those vvhlcli will lead to teaclier growth in the recognition of basic 
a. -snitio.. m me ciect 

of basic social problems on wholesome cliild devclopiiicnt 
3. Thom Xh lead teachers to' see me implication of basic social problems 
for the school program 

1 Ralph W. Tjlcr. ’’TreiKl. In .he Pirpara.ion ol 
(.April. VP- =07 21=. I’oblislicd V 2^ 

.MonU R. Miidicll. ”Tlie Fa, cue. No Co.t._.No Crcdl. VVoiIshop. ’ /Vahcly /■lumal 
of Education, Vol. 19 ‘91*)* PI** •l***’i*<’ 
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4. Those which ivill acquaint the teachers with the work of existing social 
and governmental agencies and their responsibility toward these agncies 

5. Those which will lead teachers to an Increasing awareness of child and 
community needs and the relationship between them 

6. Those which will help teachers to develop the Initiative for planning and 
executing a school program that will meet child and community needs 

7. Those for whicli professional leadership is available 

8. Those best suited to the individual needs, abilities, and interests of 


teachers 

9. Those corresponding to the ones suggested for the elementary school 
program in the new course of study, namely, those connected with the 
basic social program, recreational and creative activities, and the develop- 


ment of skills 

10. Those for whicli materials can be secured with the limited funds available 

11. Those which will stimulate long-time study and effort, yet whicli can be 
carried to a more or less successful conclusion in the limited time 

12. Those which will increase the teacher’s skill in the use of familiar ma- 
terials, such as wood, clay, paint, books, etc. 

13. Those which will familiarize the icacliers with new experiences, such as 
those connected with meal planning and preparation and serving of 
certain foods by elementary-school children 


Advantages claimed for the workshop. The workshop is based upon 
well-known principles of learning such as readiness, a felt need, and 
democratic procedures; and it employs new ways of working, such as 
group methods, individual problems, resource groups, expert leadership» 
community contacts, and writing.® Among the advantages claimed for 
the workshop are: ® 

j. It is concerned with the felt needs and problems of participants. 

2 . The participant develops individually, socially, and emotionally as well 
as professionally. 

3. It provides an opportunity for participants to make a constructive con- 
tribution on the educational frontier. 

4. It provides a means of supplying more practical assistance to field workers. 

5. It pros Ides easy access to competent assistance. 

6. It provides a democratic large group-individual attack upon educational 

problems. ^ 

7. It furnishes a stimulus to continued professional growth in service. 

8. The mdtcnals and ideas developed in workshops are useful in school 

situations. 


Naturally, some workshops will be better than others, depending upon 
the leadership and the faithfulness with' which the principles of learning 
here staled and elsewhere enumerated in this chapter and volume are 
adhered to. As an improvement device the workshop has much to be said 
for it. 


Worlvshops?-' Educational Leadership. 

\ol. 2 (Februar)-. igi*,). pp. 20o-20|. 

■ "'“'t'bop and In.Scr.icc Teacher Train- 

uig. Educational Hesearch DulUtm, Vol. *2 (March, 1943). pj,. 59.92. 
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Criteria for the evaluatmg of effectiveness of the workshop. In 1943 the 
Department of Education of Kentucky in cooperation with the Council 
on Public Higher Education, tire University of Kentucky, the state 
teacliers colleges, the private colleges, and city and county superintend- 
ents, set up an emergency program tor the education of teachers in 
service. An important part of this program was the educational workshop. 
To direct the efforts of those attempting to set up workshops, the follow- 
ing questions were proposed within which criteria are implied. Direct 
statement of the criteria would have been advantageous.' 

1. How have these programs been organized? 

2. What has been the center of action in each program? ^ 

3. To what extent have these programs attempted to meet this yea, s needs 

4. TVwhMextent have these programs attempted to tie the school activities 

with living in the community? .,11, 

5. To what extent have these programs tended to make potentially po 
teachers into potentially good teachers? 

6. What has been gained by the stalls of these programs 'J^mh may help 
them in understanding the problems of ihe teacher 

7. To what extent has the experience in these programs given college staffs 
’ a Lre Mmate understanding of the problems of living as they are faced 

S. ?j::Lreiwnrhr 7 r programs been f ^ bet^ ---P 

between the day-to-day program in the school and the day-to-day prob 
lems o£ living in the community? 

" ftH!rch'"'’givt\h“‘’" point of View of a communiq- 
wnicn uouiu 6 I function is to im- 

pto've Hving conditions and to improve the quality of life in the com- 
b. iTrelming instructional materials in the skills of reading and aritli- 

e. I«dcV:lld mat ““Jnsitive .0 the needs of the children and 

adults in the community? integrating tlie 

d. In building a ‘““I Rtog^m mjl jreju 

courses of study vvi 1 5 . ^nd presenting information? 

than o"Iy m developing^^^^^^ > formation? 

e. In evaluating cliild PO"* “ community which is willing 

10. Have these programs reveaW a y I program 

or anxious to cooperate wuh Uie college m i i 

with community living? 

.1 desaiption of a workshop in operation, s's '.ad nevvr seen 

a workshop in operation visited the curr.cnlu... t„h.rthe 

following description. 

The visitor entered during tmbcJiliinmcVrirg 

supervisors, supcnniendcnts, and normal 

Kenruckv. EtUicatlottal 

'"Coupetatiou Biinss Results." Rcpoit fmm bculuc ). 

'*ol. s lOciobcr, 1915). PP* 7 ' 9 * 
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tables, ^vorking as individuals or in groups large and small. Knots ol people 
surrounded each of the ten staff members; other groups were engaged in ani- 
mated discussion under their own leadership. Cases of books along the wall 
were being used, exhibits upon the one-hundred-foot bulletin board were under 
analysis, new exhibits were under production in the art workshop. Teachers 
were trying out finger paints, making puppets, modeling in clay, learning at 
first hand the difficulties of working with the same materials which the children 
use. A film on the development of reading skill was being shown in the little 
theater directly across the corridor. Material from filing cases containing cur- 
riculum exhibits from all over the United States was being checked in and out 
by librarians. Groups broke up, reformed, clianged membership; individuals 
moved about; materials of all sorts were being examined, discussed, exchanged. 
Production of new materials was clearly under way in some places. The noise 
of conversation and movement was absorbed by the high-domed ceiling of the 
gymnasium which housed the workshop. The scene was one of movement, bustle, 
freedom; many varied activities were under way at the same time. The un- 
initiated visitor accustomed to adult students seated in rows listening quietly, 
answering questions under the direction of a teacher, or tvorking individually 
in the library on identical assignments might be puzzled, amazed, even some- 
what shocked— until he developed insieht into what was really going onl 


Educational committee work. It is common practice to turn over the 
responsibility for various educational projects to committees of school 
officials of one sort or another. These committees ordinarily have a 
definite goal such as making a curriculum; choosing educational aids and 
materials; developing criteria for evaluating various means, processes, and 
outcomes; conducting community surveys; making follow-up studies of 
graduates; finding the problems of pupils, teachers, and the like. They 
not only adiicve their goal, but they also serve as a means for improving 
the school personnel in service. The emphasis here is upon the device 
rather Uian the uses to which it may be put. Accordingly, in spite of the 
fact that almost every one has had committee experience, the writers 
have chosen m offer certain comments that we hope may be helpful. 

Some suggestt 07 is for the improvement of educational committee work. 
To get good results, the membership must be well chosen; the problem, 
one of concern to the participants; and the leadership, good. The fol- 
lowing summary may help: 


I. Center the Mmmittce work around a task clearly defined and deemed o! 
importance by the group. 

a. aioose the membership of the committee with reference to the specific 
problem beng attacked. Abilities and backgrounds very useful on one 
committee may not be so useful on another - 

J. Make tlte committee small enough to allow a free excltange of ideas and 
large enough to represent varying poinu of view and to secure needed 
specialized assistance. 

«• vpedal reference to qualifications for the task. 

(I nncplcs oi leadership were elaborated in Chaplers II and III. The 
following points arc merely for reciiipliasis ) 

“■ 'T "" Of tree discussion, trial summaries, 

. ana complete soicing of minority views. 
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b. Recognize leadership within the group wherever it arises. 

c. Provide conditions which release creative activity and secure partici- 
pation. 

5. To facilitate operations, prepare an agenda carefully, provide necessary 
resource materials and good though informal organization. 

6. Make the deliberations of the committee result in production of some 
observable type. There must be a tangible product useful in the situation, 
the continuing effect of which can be observed. 

7. Make the form of the produced materials clear and definite enough to be 
easily useful to all concerned. 


Activities providing participation opportunities for members of the 
school personnel. There is a very definite trend in recent years toward 
more participation on the part of the school personnel in the study of 
educational problems. This has been true everywhere. Some of the areas 
in which wider participation has been provided are those of discovering 
and defining educational problems, of helping with community projects 
of formulating instructional plans and policies, of curriculum-making, of 
choosing instructional materials, and of developing educational criteria 
of one sort or another. These seem important enough to warrant special 

comment. . . . » a. » i 

Participation in discovering and defining educal.ona probletm. 
Various committees of the school personnel have been employed in dis- 
covering and defining the problems of pupils. 

work and have grown as the result of their efforts m this respect. There 
are, however, many other educational problems wit wiic 
personnel might render valuable service and might grow m the proce . 
of helping if given an opportunity to do so. We have in mind here par 
ticipation in discovering the problems of teachers and other members o 
die school personnel. Some of these problems arise out of enviroimmnta 
factors and some out of the personal characteristics of the indiiidual 
concerned, as pointed out in the previous cliaptcr. ome a so ° 

of staff relatioLhips and administrative practices. Much real a istancc 
can be provided die administration by ’'‘J" ™ ‘ 

of the school personnel in discovering and defining such P^“'' 
die personnel will be improved by the added experience and the added 

responsibility. The school personnel lias become 

Participattonin cointnu 7 itty projects. II I 

too greatlv divorced from the cotimiuntty. There are n an) “mmuni 
y , . whicli the school personnel might associate 

organizations and activities in wuicii me 1 tnrdcns 

clean-up campaigns, drives °''= R,.scrves, Y.MCvl, YWCv\, 

associations, health programs Boy ^ pIa)grounds. art 

conservation activities, cam.iiig iitojects. iiur- 

centers, adult education. ‘5 ^School iwople are busy, but 

series, libraries, and better •>‘>“""8 P community. Tbev 

probably not any moic so than other 
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should as a group plan to assist with community activities as much as 
they can and learn in doing so. If their school responsibilities are too 
heavy to permit participation, the duties should be lightened. It is the 
judgment of the wiitcrs that the schools as a matter of long-time policy 
cannot afford to be divorced from these community-wide activities and 
cooperative improvement programs. 

Participation in the formulation of instructional plans and policies. 
One means of learning by doing which is rapidly growing in importance 
is that of teacher, pupil and parent participation in the formulation of 
instructional plans and policies. The development is the result of growing 
emphasis upon democracy in school administration. The cooperative 
formulation of instructional' plans and policies should create a better 
attitude on the part of the school personnel toward the administration 
and school policies. These ends are outcomes that should be highly 
valued by all concerned. Though administrative and supervisory officials 
sometimes object to the time consumed by such an approach and the 
interference interposed upon the wishes of the administration, the time 
spent in advising with members of the school staff will ordinarily be 
found most valuable both from the point of view of the final product and 
the attitude of the persons concerned. 

Participation in curriculum development. One of the most effective 
areas for participation by the entire staff is that of curriculum develop- 
ment, which as a constant, on-going activity is in fact practically 
ctluivalcm to the best in supervision. Dozens of slate and city programs 
testify to the value of this form of participation. Very great progress luts 
been made in recent years, including the development of new means by 
which teachers, pupils, parents, and other adult members of the com- 
munity may participate more fully in this important activity. It has 
progressed to the point where one now seldom hears of important cur- 
ricuhiin piojccts that do not make definite provision for extensive par- 
iicjpauon on the part of school personnel and members of the community. 
L;ick of space piohibits the description of the many means employed to 
secure more adequate participation in curriculum making. The com- 
mittee plan is the one most generally used. Numerous illustrations of the 
means ordinarily employed in securing teacher participation in these 
inqKjriant school activities can be found in the literature of education, 
^mc Illustrative materials will also be found in Chapters III, IX, and 

Partiapation m the choice of instructional rnaleriaU. Still another 
form of participation, good for the school personnel, is participation in 
the choice of instructional maieriak: textbooks, supplies, and equipment. 
Needless to say. the choice of instructional material is vital in securing 
cifeciivc msiruciion. Such textbooks, supplies, and equipment as arc 
used must be purchased with their pur|>ose in mind. In large city systems 
the actual lominc of buying, housing, and distributing materials may 
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very well be handled through a central purchasing and distributing 
center; but whatever the arrangement, it should be made clear to all 
concerned tbat the choice of materials is of instructional concern to be 
passed upon by instructional officials ordinarily with the assistance of 
appropriate committees created for this purpose. A new curriculum with 
out-of-date textbooks or supplies would seem out of place and unneces- 
sary in a well-integrated service in these areas.® 

Participation in the development of the criteria by which the educa- 
tional product and its antecedents may be evaluated. Reference has 
already been made in an earlier chapter to the use of especially developed 
criteria for the study and improvement of teaching. Through such criteria 
teachers may discover their growth needs. Criteria may also be applied 
to many other aspects of tire program of the school, such as in defining 
pupil needs, in choosing learning experiences, and in determining the 
principles of sound personnel administration. To give the school per- 
sonnel who use these criteria an opportunity to participate in their 
construction is to insure a better attitude toward them, a better under- 
standing of their content, and a more intelligent use of them in the 
improvement of educational product. The careful review of the litera- 
ture of education, scientific and othenvise, necessary for the construction 
and constant revision of such criteria will provide a convenient device 
for self-improvement and growth in service. Aside from this fact, it should 
also be pointed out that one of the frequent causes for misunderstandings 
between the superintendent and other members of the school staff is 
disagreement as to what constitutes effectiveness in various areas of 
responsibility. If agreement could be readied upon the criteria, one 
source of misunderstanding would be removed. 


SECTION 2 

GROUP TECHNIQUES RELYING CHIEFLY UPON VERBAL MEANS 
OF STIMULATION AND GUIDANCE 

The type of techniques to be considered next. T*-. common elemem 
running tlirough tlie techniques to be discusse ne.xt is Hiicflv 

they are group tediniques; and secondly, te iniques 
upon verLl means of stimulation and guidance. The ces to 
have included in this group are teadiers’ meetinss, cou se work o 
teachers, and group counseling. In treating these devices 
are not unminfful of tfie fact that they have many 

too, will employ doing and a consideration of teacliers' 

guidance m varying amounis. Wc start \ 
meetings of various sorts. 

• A. S. B.nrr and W. II. Bunon, The ^to'chaplct^ N and XIV ol Uic 

ton-Cemur) Company. Inc., igsO)* PP* *35 9 * 
preseni %oIume. 
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should as a group plan to assist with community activities as much as 
they can and learn in doing so. It their school responsibilities are too 
heavy to permit participation, the duties should be lightened. It is the 
judgment oE the writers that the schools as a matter of long-time policy 
cannot afford to be divorced from these community-wide activities and 
cooperative improvement programs. 

Participation in the formulation of instructional plans and policies. 
One means of learning by doing which is rapidly growing in importance 
is that of teacher, pupil and parent participation in the formulation of 
instructional plans and policies. The development is the result of growing 
emphasis upon democracy in scliool administration. The cooperative 
formulation of instructional' plans and policies should create a better 
attitude on the part of the school personnel toward the administration 
and school policies. These ends are outcomes that should be highly 
valued by all concerned. Though administrative and supervisory officials 
sometimes object to the time consumed by such an approach and the 
interference interposed upon the wishes of the administration, the time 
spent in advising with members of the school staff will ordinarily be 
found most valuable both from the point of view of the final product and 
the attitude of the persons concerned. 

Participation in curriculum development. One of the most effective 
areas for participation by the entire staff is that of curriculum develop* 
ment, which as a constant, on-going activity is in fact practically 
equivalent to t)ie best in supervision. Dozens of state and city programs 
testify to the value of this form of participation. Very great progress has 
been made in recent years, including the development of new means by 
which teachers, pupils, parents, and other adult members of the com- 
munity may participate more fully in this important activity. It has 
progressed to the point where one now seldom hears of important cur- 
riculum projects that do not make definite provision for extensive par- 
ticipation on the part of school personnel and members of the community. 
Lack of space prohibits the description of the many means employed to 
secure more adequate participation in curriculum making. The com- 
mittee plan is the one most generally used. Numerous illustrations of the 
means ordinarily employed in securing teacher participation in these 
important school activities can be found in the literature of education. 
Some illustrative materials will also be found in Chanters III. IX, and 
XIII. ^ 

Participation in the choice of instTuctional materials. Still another 
form of participation, good for the school personnel, is participation in 
the choice of instructional materials: textbooks, supplies, and equipment. 
Needless to say, the choice of instructional material is vital in securing, 
effective instruction. Such textbooks, supplies, and equipment as are 
used must be purdiased with their purpose in mind. In large city systems 
the acttinl routine of buying, housing, and distributing materials mav 
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very well be handled through a central purchasing and distributing 
center; but whatever the arrangement, it should be made clear to all 
concerned that the choice of materials is of instructional concern to be 
passed upon by instructional ofBcials ordinarily with the assistance of 
appropriate committees created for this purpose. A new curriculum with 
out-of-date textbooks or supplies would seem out of place and unneces- 
sary in a well-integrated service in these areas.® 

Participation in the development of the criteria by luhich the educa- 
tional product and its a)iteceilents may be evaluated. Reference has 
already been made in an earlier chapter to the use of especially developed 
criteria for the study and improvement of teaching. Through sucli criteria 
teachers may discover their growth needs. Criteria may also be applied 
to many other aspects of the program of the school, such as in defining 
pupil needs, in choosing learning experiences, and in determining the 
principles of sound personnel administration. To give the school per- 
sonnel who use these criteria an opportunity to participate in their 
construction is to insure a better attitude toward them, a better under- 
standing of their content, and a more intelligent use of them in the 
improvement of educational product. The careful review of the litera- 
ture of education, scientific and otherwise, necessary for the construction 
and constant revision of such criteria will provide a convenient device 
for self-improvement and growth in service. Aside from this fact, it should 
also be pointed out that one of the frequent causes for misunderstandings 
between the superintendent and other members of the school staff is 
disagreement as to what constitutes effectiveness in various areas of 
responsibility. If agreement could be reached upon the criteria, one 
source of misunderstanding would be removed. 


SECTION 2 

GROUP TECHNIQUES RELYING CHIEFLY UPON VERBAL MEANS 
OF STIMULATION AND GUIDANCE 
The type of techniques to be considered next. The common element 
running through the techniques to be discussed next ^ ° 

they are group techniques: and secondly, techniques that rely ehtefly 
upon verbal means of stimulation and guidance. The devices * t we 
have included in this group are teachers’ meetings, course w r ■ or 
teachers, and group counseling. In treating these devices as a ^ up we 
are not unmindful of the tact that they have many ‘>‘7- 
too, will employ doing and observational types of stimulat on and 
guidance in varying amounts. We start with a consideration of teachers 
meetings of various sorts. 

• A. S, Barr and W. H. Burton. The Supennnon 0/ '“'"cliaptcrs X and XIV oMIi' 
ton Century Company, Inc., 1926), pp. it55-»92- 
present lolume. 
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Teachers' meetings. Teachers' meetings are of many kinds; 

1. Teachers’ conventions 

2. Teachers’ institutes 

3. School faculty meetings 

4. Departmental meetings 

5. Grade meetings 

6. Small group conferences, etc. 

Only brief reference can be made here to the many types of meetings 
employed in improvement programs. The teachers' convention is a com- 
plex organization serving many purposes, educational and otherwise, n 
supplies a medium for inspiration, cultural training, technical assistance, 
and the exchange of ideas. There can be little doubt concerning its value 
where there is adequate planning and leadership. 

Another device of long standing frequently employed for improvement 
purposes is the teachers’ institute. There are three fairly common types, 
(i) the special one-week and two-weeks institutes provided by teacher- 
training institutions and devoted to selected problems; (2) the one-day 
or two-days county or city institute held }ust prior to the opening of the 
school year; and (3) the one-day institute held by various school officials 
at different times throughout the sdiool year. Though the institute has 
now fallen into bad repute, with capable leadership it is still a valuable 
instrument for the improvement of educational practice. The new work- 
type institute, with its demonstrations, clinics, and visual aids is proving 
an important source of professional stimulation and guidance. It has an 
interesting history and many years of usefulness to its credit. 

Another improvement device long employed for various purposes is 
the general faculty meeting. This device has been very commonly associ 
ated with the training of teachers in service. Whether it is effective or 
not depends upon how it is employed in different learning and teaching 
situations. The tendency is toward the introduction of a greater variety 
of appeals such as the use of audio-visual aids, skilled technical and non- 
technical lay speakers, and panel discussions. Routine announcement, so 
long the bane of teachers’ meetings, are now ordinarily reduced to written 
form. Teachers’ meetings have long provided the standard medium for 
the exchange of professional ideas. The intra-school and city depart- 
mental meetings may offer a valuable device for developing sequence and 
unity in the offerings in the different areas of learning or for discussing 
special methods and problems relative to the several areas of specializa- 
tion in the average school system. In smaller schools, departmental meet- 
ings may not be at all feasible (since there may be too few teachers), but 
Where there are several teachers in a given field of instruction-as in 
mathematics or languages— with representatives from different grade 
levels, much good can be accomplished. Grade meetings are useful in 
bringing together teachers of like interests at the same grade levels. Inter- 
grade and divisional meetings <3in, he used to bring together teachers 
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o£ related grade levels: kindergarten, primary-grade, intermediate-grade, 
junior high-school, and so forth. 

The small group conference may be employed wherever one finds 
teachers of like needs, interests, and problems. The advantages of the 
small group conference lie in its economy of time, its recognition of 
individual differences, and its informal proximity to the teachers them- 
selves. It probably deserves much wider use in the improvement program 
than it now receives. 

Panel dhcimio?*-?. There are many different ways of conducting 
meetings such as those listed above. Reports may be given by individual 
members of the group, an outsider may be invited to address the group, 
a specialist in some aspects of the school's program may talk, or there 
may be general group discussion. A technique that has come into very 
general use in recent years is that of the panel discussion. If properly 
managed this type of discussion may induce widespread participation on 
the part of all concerned. The elements in a panel discussion are a 
chairman, a panel of three to ten members, an audience, and a worth- 
while topic. An important factor in the success of a panel is the chairman. 
State Superintendent Lester K. Ade lists the duties of the chairman as 
follows: ® 


1. To stimulate contributions , 

!. To repeat or reformulate contributions enough to give the audience and 
panel time to consider lor themselves the point made 

3. To supply illustrations when a panel member slates a princi^e, or to 
generaH?e\vhen a panel member gives specific illustrations. This also 
provides time and opportunity for understanding. 

4. To give recognition 'by name, systematically but subtly, for each contnbu- 

5. To^rptsire aspects of contributions significant for the pattern or de- 
sign whkrdevelop. The chairman may lead by ask.ng questions and 
emphaslring, hut should not dominate or direct the dtscusston to a spectfic 

6. ¥L^n^t“rfnrr L „f diverse contributions both to each other 

7 . ToMm^ra'nd t^o^lnkgrate fmm tlnte to time, and at the close of dte 

8. ¥rdedd"e when the contributions of rite panel have been sufficiently clari- 
fied to include the audience in the should have 

The chairman should should be tolerant of Con- 
an open mind, a sense of humor, . he should avoid and prevent 

icting ideas. While stimulating should offer very few ideas himself, 

emotional ttesions as far as ^ simlficant contributions of otliers 

confintng his contribut.ons to to Ute main topic. In the 

and to correlating the elements “‘“““Je'jhe entire discusslL. 

final summary he has die opportuni^ ^„uld be- re.vdy lliinkets, facile speatcis. 
It ts suggested that panel discussion and. it possiblcf; tepte- 

:rested nnH rnmnetent in the topic unuc 


IS sugvestea mat paiiei ■ 

interested and competent in the topic under is 

“ Lester K. Ade, In-Service Education of ' 

State Department of Public Instruction, 1939). PP* * 


; (Harrisburg. Pa.» 
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sentative of a wide variety of viewpoints. It is important that the members of 
the panel understand the difference between engaging in discussion and making 
a succession of addresses. Five minutes should, ordinarily, be too long for any 
one person to speak at one time. 


For further discussion of the prerequisites to effective leadership the 
reader is referred to Chapter III. It is customary to follow the panel 
discussion by participation on the part of the audience. To get goot 
results the meeting must be carefully planned. 

Some suggestioyis for making group meetings effective. A number of 
practices can be employed in the conduct of group meetings to make 
them more effective. A few of the more important of these are briefly 
described below: 


1. Group meetings should be called for clearly recognized purposes. Teachers 
meetings and other group conferences should not be ends in themselves 
but antecedent to the satisfaction of some clearly recognized need. The 
planning of group conferences, whether for all or for some part of the 
teaching corps, will ordinarily not take place until the needs for sucli 
conferences have been clearly ascertained. The blunderbuss type of con- 
ference has gradually given way in recent years to conferences for specific 
purposes. 

2. Group conferences should be carefully planned, bodi as to content and 
sequence. That the individual meetings should be carefully planried 
scarcely needs mentioning, considering the time consumed and their im- 
portance. Frequently, more than a single meeting is needed to accom- 
plish the purpose of such meetings. Where more than one meeting is 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of the group conference, the meet- 
ings will ordinarily be arranged in some sequence. 

3. A favorable attitude should be sought in the participants. Not infre- 
quently teadiers and other school officials are doubtful about the worth- 
whileness of group meetings. Such judgment about the value of group 
conferences arises out of past experiences with the conventional teachers 
meeting. One of the best ways to secure a better attitude is to make these 
meetings of real value to the participants. To accomplish this end the pur- 
poses served will have to be those considered worth tvhile by those who 
participate. The administrative personnel may sense needs not at all 
sensed by other participants. To accomplish its goal small group con- 
ferences may have to be used much more frequently than the faculty 
meeting. 

•1. The topic, or series of topics to be discussed should deal with live issues 
with which the group as a whole is vitally concerned. A common mistake 
made in group meetings of various sorts lies in the choice of topics of 
limited interest. The topics chosen for discussion should be those of in- 
terest to at least the majority of the group assembled. 

5. Consult the group concerned in advance about speakers, topics, and 
modes of procedure. Wider participation on the part of the school per- 
sonnel in planning and administerii^ B«oup conferences will ordinarily 
insure better results. 

6. Effective leadership should be supplied at all limes. The best leaders 
are tltose who know their subjects and have the gift of clear exposition. 
Many persons of undoubted scholarship lack this gift of popular presen- 
tation and are unable to make their presentations intelligible and m- 
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lercsting to aiose concerned. Then, loo, there are those who talk fluently 
but say nothing. In general, leadership chosen from the group will in- 
sure local emphasis and practical application. An occasional outside 
speaker of known ability may be employed with profit to supplement 

7. IrmimSgraphed brief should be mailed out jn advance to hose ''ho will 
^ be present. %e brief may consist of an outline of wha is to be done, 
a se^ of theses to be defended by various leaders chosen for the purpose, 
a lesson plan for demonstration teaching, or a set of standards for jotigtng 
the teaching. If the audience is to make a tlioughtful reaction to the 
subiect undl discussion, an outline of some sort won d appear necessary. 
-8 Provide for wide participation both in presenting illustrauve materials 

aid In mission. ^Theg^oupcliscussion. die te“eVrthe 

discussion types of faculty meetings are now generally preferred to the 
tol lecture type. In general, sclrool people are more favorably dis. 
X to the imp?ove.nem programs when ‘hey can be teought to par- 

ticipate in must not degenerate 

g. Discussions should be caremiiy uiiec fpsr Neither 

r s|aker“njh2£" 

“rrcoL°on%com7ainedofb 

“1C the -ity .0 hrmg h 

aspects different Cideration 'for all; the ability to 

TtlVe pXCiu,^ :rm“:r:c';:rc^;1c 1° 

l:Ss g-p conferences are spoiled 

by ineffective leadership. -11 times. It is sometimes worth 

lo. Seek the reactions of. the P and criticisms of the work 

svhile to ask for specific ™8g be’ gathered by conference questionnaires 

in progress. These pprmons m^y bejthe^^^^ 

or written reports. In ; methods of conducting confer- 

teasons for approving or PP wherever possible, 

i;rru.rb‘Cd“‘"’ 

M‘^'"®®t‘°ld'noVbCserCmu.ine administrative purposes. This 
"■ Cs?r”SbfeC'’;hasis. f.me — ^ ^ 

Kguard mounts for the -“P^r a <Sr disregard for rLchers’ rights 
supervisors, and principals m j summon a 

as well as a lack of 'miyThanS them copies of regula- 

great number of peop = „£ concern only to a few of 

tions and lists of orders, o j ^13^3^ services mucli 

those present. The mimeograph ivill do. m , 

more expeditiously. . ... ' „,„marv olus a look to the future; it 

12. The meeting should c"^ ^ .j, pmWcm may be restated, progress 

should not merely come to an enu. F meeting 

already made outlined, an “jP fobow die practice of supplying all 
should be slated. Many '"P j b a written summary of the dis- 

participants in group conferences wun 
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cussioii. Such summaries sers’e as an ofHdal record of events, a summar)’ 
of important facts and principles, and as a guide to future discussion. 
The most frequently noted shortcomings of larger group meetings are 
(i) the topics discussed may not be those considered by participants most 
important; (2) there may be inadequate provision for individual differ- 
ences in recognizing the needs of participants and providing treatment; 
(3) the treatment accorded to topics chosen for discussion may be general, 
abstract, and theoretical; and (4) there may be inadequate leadership, 
poor planning, inexpert advice, and inadequate provision for teaclier 
participation. When these shortcomings of group method are avoided, 
it may become a useful device for helping the school personnel and pro- 
moting the improvement program. 

Choosing an appropriate time for group meetings. A difficult problem 
will probably arise in the choice of a time for group meetings. In attempts 
to get a satisfactory solution to this problem many different arrangements 
have bepn tried out: early morning meetings, noon luncheon meetings, 
after school meetings, evening meetings, and Saturday morning meetings. 
No time seems to be entirely satisfactory. Holding meetings in the late 
afternoon is a very common practice, but this is a time when school 
people are likely to be fatigued and not too alert. Many teachers prefer 
to use this time too for individualized work with pupils and in preparing 
tor the next day’s work. Similar difficulties arise from evening meetings, 
with the added disadvantage that some persons rather strenuously object, 
to further work in the evening. Some schools provide for staff meetings on 
school time. One of the real difficulties with this arrangement is that 
w u e it is, in general satisfactory to the staff, time is taken from the 
pupils. Probably a very much more promising development has been 
die attempt to make staff meetings an integral part of the day's program. 
Ihe free tune for meetings is secured by the careful planning of student 
activities, auditorium programs, and the like. The modern curriculum 
presupposes much group planning. Probably the best way to make such 
planning possible is to make it ' ■ 


an integral part of the day’s regular 


activities. Another possibility, i( teachers agree, is Saturday morning, but 
many teachers objea since they have customarily had this extra period 
or their Qivn use. They may be reluctant to give it up. Many persons 
, 'I rr be gained if a portion of the Smurday morning 

■a iof "T purpose. Whatever the merits of the 

th^r^ r'" T"" should be acceptable to 

possiWe and should be as convenient as 

ivin*hr-f “I group meetings. Naturally Uie place 
u.n be a central one and suitable to the purposes of the meeting Fre- 

S ImiT “““ “ ‘‘“‘■■“ble than conventional 

and nm T '"““"8^ ^‘'ould be held as needed 

and no. according ,o schedule, unless there are a number of such' 
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meetings. Then it would appear best to set a deHnite time and place. In 
many Instances, supervisors, principals, and superintendents assume that 
the regular weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly teachers’ meeting is a foregone 
conclusion. -Where there are to be a number of such meetings, die estab- 
lishment of a definite time and place for them seems to ease the situation 
somewhat. These and other administrative problems will need to be 
carefully considered in providing satisfactory conditions for the use of 
group meetings as a means of training teacliers in service. 

Before leaving the discussion of teachers’ meetings and other group 
devices for promoting improvement programs we emphasim again that 
the trend in supervision is away from excessive dictation. The trend is, 
rather, in the direction of cooperative problem-solving where teachers, 
pupils, and parents all work together. There must first be a program or 
something to he done. Teachers’ meetings, bulletins, and the many other 
devices here discussed will follow where there is a need for them. A few 
pages hack a description of workshops was given. The workshop is a vei) 
valuable leadership device. The point we wish to make here is that ^oup 
meetings and individual conferences are important subsidiary technique 
in many phases of the improvement program. They can of 
misused as may, any tool. Careful attention to the 

leadership discussed earlier in the preceding chapter should help m the 
choice and use of supervisory techniques. Attendance at teachers 
meetings is increasingly on a voluntary basis. - . , 

The Planning cf ILol-adminislered forums. It has been repeatedly 
emphasLd in this volume that teachers should participate 
wide activities and projects in order that the common ty may have he 
assistance of such leadership as the school can 

schools and teachers may not be too greatly dworced h-™ *0 peop^ 
the communities which they attempt to serve. It has been repem d^y 
emphasired in this volume that teachers, pupils. P^"^’ “f ^ 
tramrs should all share in educational planning in order that he " 
may have the assistance of all and that parents might h ^ 
about the schools It was emphasired at the beginning of this chapter that 
about tne scliooas. ii in large school and community- 

teachers may learn while parlicipa g S nrpsrnt another 

. The schoo -community forums present anoiner 

improvement programs. The sc ^ suggestions 

instrument for realizing many ot i 

on how to conduct ‘h™ °^°'/’e efforts of many persons in 

Starting a forum j"™ ^ ils. and teachers. The basic 

and out of school: civic leaders, par p p 
requirements for a balanced program are. 

A. Physical Features expense of good management 

l‘’ral°au'Xgh°io®avoid unusual expenses for nansporladon of 

3. G^'mee'u^ pl-a«s of various sires in all sccuons of the district 
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B. Administration . 

1. A director, part-time or full-time, depending upon the factors previously 
mentioned 

2. Secretarial help, amount depending upon the same factors 

C. Period of Operation 

1. About 30 to 35 weeks per year 

D. Speakers and Leaders for the Different Type of Forums 

1. City- or county-wide forums (more accurately, “forum district-wide ) 

2. Sectional forums (organized in a circuit so that a forum leader serving 
for a tveek or two may reacli all districts) 

3. Neighborhood forums 

E. Inexpensive Additions 

1. Small study-discussion groups usually led by volunteers, meeting m 
homes, schools, or otlicr convenient places 

2. Institutes planned for vacation periods, organized and participated m 
by the staff 

3. Leadership training courses, conducted by forum leaders to develop 
abilities in planning and leading group discussions and meetings of 
various kinds 

4. General counseling services on techniques provided by the forum di- 
rector and the leaders for forums, discussion groups, and public meet- 
ings under various, non-public auspices 


The main methods for conducting forum discussions are: 

1. Informal group discussion, for groups of to 10 25 led by one of the group 

2. Committee or conference discussion, for small groups of persons who must 
reach a decision on a matter of mutual concern 

3. Panel discussion, for large or small groups; the subject is presented and 
discussed by qualified students usually having different opinions; partici- 
pation of audience follows panel discussion. 

4. Lecture forum, for audiences of different sizes based on the presentation of 
a qualified speaker who may or may not guide discussion; sometimes only 
questions arc permitted or encouraged. Panels may be used to supplement 
the speaker. 

5. Symposium, for audiences of different sizes based on the expert presenta- 

‘^•ffsrent phases of the subject by three or more persons 

6. Debate, for audiences of different sizes based upon presentation by two 
speakers of opposite points of view. There are many ways of organizing 
the time and making use of the skills of the speakers. 

The choice of method will depend upon the purpose, the subject, and 

the situation. ' 


Group counseling. Another group technique somewhat different, at 
east in purpose, from that of the teachers’ meeting is that designated by 
erne ' an Corey as group counseling. In the conventional type of 
^oup work the individual may gain insight into what is to be done or 
ow, ut in group counseling the leader exploits the opportunities 
nnerent m the ^oup-work situation to help individuals achieve better 
social adjustment as well as to know what to do or how. 
an orey state the conditions for group counseling as follows: 

"Croup Counseling with Teachers," 
and Superuuton, Vol. 30 (Sepicmiicr, igji). pp- 321-330. 
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teachers and other staff members in service. Through summer-school 
courses, extension courses, correspondence courses, late afternoon and 
evening classes, special conferences, clinits, institutes, and service bu- 
reaus, many educational institutions are now offering to the scliool per- 
sonnel numerous opportunities for continued growth in service. Though 
this work may lack the immediate practical value of that offered by 
local leadership, it is invaluable both as a source of ideas and as an 
encouragement to further effort. A criticism frequently heard of such 
offerings is that they are remote, abstract, and theoretical. The very 
remoteness and detachment of some of these discussions are not, however, 
without value. There is a trend, too, toward more laboratory work and 
concrete experiences. The addition of problems courses and workshops 
has also increased the practical value of course work, which when prop- 
erly organized, may supply very much needed assistance for teachers. 

Some advantages and shortcomings claimed jor course work. Like other 
means of stimulating growth among the personnel, course work possesses 
certain very definite 'advantages' and disadvantages. Among the former 
frequently claimed for this means of helping the personnel are: 

1. It provides expert assistance where expert assistance is needed. (The col- 
lege and university teacher is usually one that has achieved a certain 
degree of expertness in his chosen field of specialization.) 

3. It provides new and better library services than those ordinarily available 
to the field worker. 

3. It provides an opportunity to meet and exdiange ideas with persons from 
otlier school systems. 

The most frequently voiced disadvantages of this plan are: 

1. The problems and aspects of the subject presented in course work are 
frequently not those sensed by teachers as most pressing and significant. 

2. Instructors seem frequently not to be able to bridge the gap between 
principles and techniques. General theory courses are sometimes not satis- 
factory because of their superficiality and neglect of the appropriateness 
aspects of techniques. The two approaches are ordinarily not well inte- 
grated. 

3. Course ^vork is frequently formal and academic. 

These criticisms may mean many different things to different people, 
but probably all they do mean is merely that the problems discussed 
m such courses are not those ordinarily sensed by teachers as important 
and that the discussions fail to supply teachers with concrete assistance 
with their problems. All in all, the situation has become quite unsatis- 
factory to many teachers. 

SECTION } 

DOCUMENTARY AID ADDRESSED TO THE COMMON PROBLEMS 
OF THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

Bulletin,, guides and printed aids. There are many sorts of locally 
distnhuted. state, and national, bulletins, guides, and printed aids 
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available to the school personnel. They may be prepared, printed and 
distributed 

1. By privately owned commercial agencies (such as the very large amount of 

materials distributed by travel agendes, chambers of commerce, life in- 
surance companies and lai^e industrial concerns) ^ , r 

2. By semi-public professional groups (such as the bulletin matcnals from 
labor unions, cooperatives, and teachers' associations; local, state, and 

national) , , , 

By educadonal foundations (such as the very large number of monographs 
reporting the results of foundation-supported projects in many areas of 
human development and education) . , , , 

J. By various local, stale, and national governmental units (such as the ma^ny 
excellent bulletins and special aids published by the United States OHice 
o! Education, state departmenu of education, and local governmental 
units) 

They cover a large variety of topics and subject-matter, professional 
and nonprofessional in character. They may be roughly classified as 
follows: 

1. Source Materials . . . . ^ 

rt Esneciallv nrenared resource units, as m curriculum ^ 

b. Free and purdiasable leaHcts. bulletins and 

of social, political, personal, professional, and economic topics 
a. Helps with Special Teaching Problems Such as. Helps 
It. fVilh cliild development problems 
U. \Vith pupil diagnosis and remediation 

c. ^Vilh learning dilficuliics 

<i. ^V^th problems of evaluation 

c. ^ViUl icadiing methods 

Professional Aids . . . 

a. State, local, and national icadicr association journals 

b. Special bulletins 

In addition to the use of noii-locally prepared inalclials, 
sysients ntaintain a regular bulletin service pmual t 

others issue special bulletins only as needetl. The se.v.cc 
becotne an imporia.it instrument for the m.prove.nen. of .ns..nc.,on..l 

‘"^‘whh all intprovement devices they most be chosen 
with the particular purposes for vvliicli llie) 

svnerasies of the users, and the comlitioiis iiiu tr s •,,,,1 limiiatiom 
ploytal: libe all aids they are subjec. to ccttain advauiag Ij" t 
The deficiencies most coum.only observed ... the ^ 

f.oin: (.) the apparent inability of in .‘mb 

inatcri.iU: (a) the lack of iiucroi on ihc J • >anin ' 

matctials; and (3) the failn.e of «■''> X”;! \h„a, Muh iiutciiaU 
"cvalv Ilf paititiibir haining and learliing 1,. i|,c aviiviaiiir 

fiave.headvanlagcv.it: (0 ^‘“X.rT.r (.‘00."".. (rtmue and ...ed ... 
iciuJrta! (the nmicruU inaj * 
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many instances time and time again); (a) assuring a 

and accuracy o£ statement (one ordinarily exercises somewhat more care 
in written materials than in spoken materials); and {3) saving the tim 
o£ the specialists (it is not possible tor them always to be 
their services are needed and to do by individual conference or group 
conferences what a well-prepared service bulletin may do). Because ot 
limited space, it is impossible to reproduce here samples of the many 
kinds o£ bulletins used in helping teachers and other educational wor cr , 
but these can he secured from friends and neighbors in other schoo 
systems by writing for them. Every worker should assemble such materials 
to use when the occasion arises. 

Principles of guidance in the preparation of bulletins. The following 
list is not exhaustive. It represents the results of the work of a sma 
committee on bulleti;is in a supervision seminar. 


1. Educational bulletins should be sharply distinguished from notices, from 
summaries of regulations, from routine announcements, from news notes, 
and so forth. 

s. A supenisory bulletin should be based upon and directed toward the so- 
lution of a definite need or problem which has been discovered by any o 
the usual means. 

5. A bulletin should, preferably, deal with but one problem, issue, or item. 

4. Educational bulletins have their own unique values and functions and 
should be used only when bulletins serve better than any other means. 

5. Bulletins may be issued by individuals but should most frequently result 
from codperative group study, discussion, and summary. 

6. Bulletins should be dynamic, provocative of thought and action. 

(They should not be ordinarily mere summaries, reports of action taken, 
minutes of meetings, and so forth. Questions should be asked, actions sug- 
gested, reactions and comments invited, follow-up activities suggested, 
study guides and references included.) 

7. Vocabulary, style, and lone should be lively and interesting, neither over 
enthusiastic nor pessimistic, neither pollyannaish nor nagging in tone. The 
writing of interesting, provocative bulletins is a specialized skill. 

8. Bulletins should provide for individual and group actions in writing, or 
in group discussion, or in both. 

9. Bulletins should provide for continuity on given problems through direct 
reference to the problem, to previous results, plus suggestions for future 
siu ), discussion, and activity. Devices and forms for measuring, evaluating, 
an recording progress may be included when appropriate. 


Mechanical Details 

1. The format should be atlraclive. The title page may well have a drawing, 
-r-j ^ Other decorative device. A provocative title is a distinct 

in organization should be clear-cut and definite, not buried 

^ -T-j p P^*^p 3 pbs nor in rambling, non-sequential discourse. 

the purpose should be stated clearly and briefly at 

me very beginning. 

background when necessary should be brief and foUot^ 
"ttnediaieiy the stating of the problem. 
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c. The sequence should "march" that is should go along with reasonable 
rapidity and brevity. Specific illustrative material, however, should be 

■ used freely. Drawings, cartoons, graphs, pictures should be used to sup- 
plement verbal descriptions. r • 

d. The conclusions or summaries should be concrete and definite, often in 

numbered outline form. ^ . i 

9. The relation of a given bulletin to a series should be made quite clear. 

4. Credit for all quotations and for contributions from local teachers or other 
staff members, should be given without fail in footnote references. 

5, Printing is ordinarily superior to stencil-reproduction. 


Directed. reading. Of the various verbal means of learning, reading js 
one of the best. Presumably, by the time one has completed a college 
education, he should have acquired sufficient interest in his profession 
and sufficient facility in handling verbal symbols to continue a program 
of self-education through reading. The expectation docs not seem un- 
reasonable, and the failure of persons to continue programs of self-help 
after graduation seems quite unjustifiable. Lack of facility in the utiliza- 
tion of reading as a tool by which new knowledges and appreciations may 
be had must he laid at the door of institutions educating teachers and 
the failure of school officials to provide an adequate professional library. 
It would appear fair to say that no person who is not possessed of a 
strong desire to serve and who has not acquired sufficient facility m t ie 
use of verbal symbols for self-heip and continued growth m service should 
be employed to teach. Given the proper personal qualities one of the 

very best indices of an individual’sprobable growth in semcewtllbe^ 

in the kinds and amounts of reading done, 

The sources to which one may turn tor guidance in this respect 
far too numerous to discuss or even list here. First of all there ate 
bulletins, journals, and periodicals of 

matter specialists such as the ^3 ,he Elementary 

Association, or the many ^ Educational Research, 

School Journal, the School Review, Review 0/ isauca , 

and ij Journal of Educational Research. There are many other journals 
containing excellent materials. Within tliese publ.cations will also be 

found hoik reviews setting forth thc merits and shortcomings of the 
UUUK icMcwa OA. An excellent cuitlc to professional 

many new books library fist of the sixty best 

reading will be found tn the 1 X EduLtion 

books of the vear. prepared in cooperation wiui u.c 

Association Ld pfbLied annually, usually u, the .-kpr.l issue of the 
Journal of the National Education Association. Smular l-Hs exist 
j ui o; iiic ivui icacliers professional library, 

other fields Ail tliis reminds one oi mt t . 


brary, im: » 

' for continued growth in service 

otlmr available Wnr oencral background purposes and for 

The reading of books bo h “ „,,ice tltat might lu 

asustaucc widt specific ^ supervisors that, it now is. The 

ntudi more generally encouraged am j. 
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chapter bibliographies in this volume supply many leads to desirable 
reading. 

SECTION 4 

OBSERVATIONAL DEVICES, DEMONSTRATION ACTIVITIES, 

AND VISUAL AIDS 

We have been discussing in the immediately preceding section of this 
chapter some group methods of verbal stimulation and guidance generally 
used in improvement programs. Five different sorts of verbal devices were 
discussed; (1) meetings and group conference; (2) course work; (3) group 
counseling; (4) bulletins, guides, and printed aids; and (5) directed 
reading. Other devices of this sort appear in various kinds of improve- . 
ment programs, but those here discussed are probably those most used for 
this purpose. 

A second group of devices frequently employed in improvement pro- 
grams are those utilizing observational teclmiqucs. There are many kinds 
of these. We would like to refer particularly to; (1) demonstration school 
activities; (2) directed observation; (3) field trips, excursions, and travel; 
and (4) audio-visual aids. 

The demonstration center. One of the very useful developments of 
recent years is the demonstration center. The large research foundations 
have been particularly helpful in establishing various sorts of demonstra- 
tion centers in almost every phase of education. Today, many large cities 
have their own. Centers of this sort have been particularly helpful in 
providing opportunities for persons to see for themselves how diffeient 
departures in practice work or do not work. 

Directed observation of teadiing. A special form of directed observa- 
tion of regular classroom instruction, or in the directed observation of 
special demonstrations; both have an important place in the improve- 
ment program. 

The efficacy of demonstration teaching was early recognized. As early 
as the nineteenth century, Barnard employed a successful teacher by the 
name of William G. Baker to travel from meeting to meeting in a 
cosered wagon with his class of twelve children to give demonstration 
lessons of what was then considered good teaching. Demonstration lessons, 
when given by persons who have the ability to do this sort of thing, 
me always been considered an important means of helping teachers. 
TlKy may be presented either to groups of persons or to an individual. 

le purposes, uses, and values of demonstration teaching have changed 
greatly since the early days. The increasing use of modern methods which 
organize learning around continuing problems and which use larger 
blocks of time have greatly reduced the value of typical demonstration 
lessons m whicli the procedure of one period was demonstrated. Many 
schools, however, will be using formal methods for a long time and in 
these the older type of demonstraUon is valuable. In modern schools 
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demonstration of a typical daily procedure is nearly impossible. Directed 
observation of procedure over a period of days is the valuable form here. 

The chief purpose of traditional demonstration teaching is to show 
observers “how to do it”; to present sound and approved methods of 
procedure, devices, and techniques. To be most convincing, demonstra- 
tion lessons should adhere rather closely to ordinary classroom conditions 
both as to subject-matter, method, time allowance, and the like. A valu- 
able type of demonstration, however, and one which is entirely legitimate 
to use, elaborated in detail a certain lesson type of procedure. The lesson 
is polished to a degree impossible under the classroom conditions. Such 
“model” lessons are often severely criticized by teachers, as being staged, 
unreal, and inapplicable to the usual conditions, but they seem neverthe- 
less to serve a valuable purpose. There are times when these more elab- 
orate and more polished presentations may be extremely helpful in 
making clear and explicit the use of certain procedures under more or 
less ideal conditions. The fact that such a lesson is an elaboration of the 


usual classroom procedure should, of course, be clear or be made clear 
to everyone concerned. No one, of course, expects the average teacher to 
pursue such procedures in toto in her everyday classes, but teachers^ can 
proHt by careful observation of such more or less idealized presentations. 

Careful preparation for the observation is necessary. That careful and 
detailed preparation for the demonstration should be made goes without 
saying. Preparation of the individual group, to observe the demonstration 
does not always seem to be regarded as too important, but it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that those who are to see the demonstration 
must be prepared for what they are to see. if they are to observe and 
react intelligently. Prior to the demonstration, the lesson or whatever else 
that may be under demonstration should be carefully analyzed, includ- 
ing aims, methods, and techniques. It cannot be taken for granted that 
those lor whom the demonstration is presented will without guidance 
see the most important points to be observed. We are constantly sur- 
rounded by all sorts of phenomena that are totally unnoticed by most 
people because these phenomena have never been called to their atten- 
tion or forcibly imprefsed upon them. It is a serious error to assume that 

.1 u • 1 ^ f onw npr^ion will lead to significant observations 

the physical presence of any person wm ic b , 1 1 

withou't direaion. The outlines and check-lists discussed elsewhere in 

,this volume are valuable devices for making clear to observers what they 

'^'^IbsLations should, as a rule, be made in ter,^ of 
lated criteria. Since demonstrations, to be most effective, wil o i.nan ly 
be lollowcd by careful and critical discussion, some -record of what hap- 
pened would seem desirable. Such records may take any i* 

of forms, such as those discussed in Chapters VII-X. Sometimes i s 
worth while for observcis to make a 

observed or a diary oulline, such as those illustrated on pages Sal and 
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One may wish to employ some one o£ the more objective data^ 
gmhering devices described on pages 342 and 343. Probably the mo 
Sd used device might be a check-list developed for the P“^P-; 
things observed and the type of record made are m themselves excellen 
indices of the observer’s maturity. , 

Demonstrations shonld be Sollowed by group “.f' 

actual observation, probably the most important element is he 
discussion which should follow. First of all it should es ablisli wh 
actually took place in the demonstration observed. Observers impressions 
will often differ remarkably in this respect unless some fairly adequate 
means of recording happenings is employed. As soon as the facts seem 
to be fairly well established, the discussion should turn to the evaluations 
of what was observed. The criticisms, elaborations, and questions of the 
observers should be carefully scrutiniicd. Nutt,i= some years ago, po‘nf“ 
out that: “Such intensive practice soon develops keenness of insig 1 . 
alertness of recognition, and completeness of comprehension of a par 
ticular pedagogical situation." He sums up this type of demonstration 
as follows: 


Demonstration teaching should have a definite goal. This goal should 
clearly known by the observers before the performance begins. The owervers 
should take careful notes during the performance. These notes and the per- 
formance should be thoroughly discussed with the observers by the demonstrator, 
after the performance is compli^te. 


Field trips, excursions, and travel. In speaking of the lack of back* 
ground among teachers, an experienced supervisor recently called atten- 
tion to the fact that many teachers are just not equal to modern youth 
with their varied out-of-school experiences and opportunities to learn. 
If extreme provincialism is to be avoided, educational workers must have 
an opportunity to get about a bit to see what others are doing. There 
arc many ways of getting about. One of these is the sound motion picture 
to be described later. Another means is to get out to see for oneself or 
with others on field trips and directed excursions. The travel seminars 
developed by some institutions seem to jxissess special merit in this area. 
The scliool is going to look like a mighty dull place to many persons 
if teachers do not keep pace with the times through travel, study, and 
visual aids. (See Chapters X and XIV.) 

School boards and superintendents increasingly recognize the value 
of travel and of courses taken by teachers. Credits, salary increments, 
merit ratings, and other advantages are granted. Some form of improve- 
ment work is increasingly suggested, if not required, within given inter- 
vals every three or five years, for instance. Advantages and disadvantages 
accompany the vaiious methods ot rewarding study and growth. 


W. Nutt, The Supervision of Instruetion (Boston. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1920). p. 142 
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The use of audio-visual aids. The use of audio-visual aids has done 
much to facilitate the development of essential attitudes and understand- 
ings. There are many such aids that may be employed in the improve- 
ment program. Among those that have had widest use are educational 
exhibits, sound motion pictures, pictures, and museum materials. Limite 
space prevents an adequate discussion of these valuable means of he ping 
teachers and parents. A brief reference will be made to only three im- 
pbrtant aids in this field: sound motion pictures, educational exhibits, 

and museum material. p 

The use of sound motion pictures in improvement progtams One 
the newer instruments in the field of observational learning, and one o 
great promise, is the sound motion picture combining verbal and visual 
Wrning. Through the use of such means, examples of all sorts ^uc ' 
tional departures, good and poor, can be made aval a e to 
room teachers, parents, and other educationalists without the many 
inconveniences associated with travel and field trips. The 
employed in the use of sound motion pictures is similar to that in demon- 
matrons The observation should be planned and the -luat.ons m^ - 

according to carefully vahdated critena. There_^shou d^b^^ 

before and after the showing the ^ 

many times as necessary, and wiin uic p -rho hcp nf 

use of pictures, the discussions can be as critica as red Jhe u e of 
this deLe is just in its infancy, but there is =>>ceady available a la ge 
number of usable materials. The following are illustrative of the 
materials now available: 

GrsELt, Arnold. Behavior Patterns at One Year (sound) (New Haven, Conn., 
Yale Clinic of Child Development I9S5)^ 

Kilpatrick, W. H., Dynamic Learning (souna; 

Columbia Universi^)- , rsound) (New York, Teachers Col- 

Gates, Arthur I., The Teaching of Reading (souuu; i, 

lege, Columbia University). -Throinrh Films,” Education Ad- 

HAKxck William H„ "Teadier Edumuon Jhrou„hJd^^ 
ministration and Supennsion, Vol. 9 ( 
list of concurrently available materials. 

Besides this use of sound films j ^ " u,osr who can afford 

motion camera can be advantageous y ^ improvement 

it as a means of making -cor^ °t , 3 ^ „rliers. Though 

activities for self-observation ^ generally feasible at the 

this use of the sound motion pic 6 promises 

present time because of the cost of “ 

general use in the future as ° materials. Educational 

The use of educational ^ 5 , me and national gather- 

exhibits have become a regular lea valuable assistance can be 

ings of teachers. Through "^m.ice to the materials 

given to teaclicrs and others partici* 
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of instruction-textbooks, supplies, and equipment. Some large school 
systems maintain regular exhibits of materials for the training of teachers 
in service. Young and beginning teachers may obtain valuable guidance 
from these materials, and even experienced teachers may obtain valuable 
guidance from them. It should probably be emphasized that when col- 
lections of pupils' work are employed for helping teacliers these ought to 
be made up, as far as possible, of ordinary classroom work. There is some 
skepticism concerning the merit of the carefully prepared and selected 
work which is sometimes used for public exhibits. 

Where examples of pupils’ work arc employed for training purposes, 
they may include not only examples of drawing and construction work, 
but also compositions, the outcomes of projects, lists of games and devices. 
If the course of study is varied and extensive, calling for many new 
things, these exhibits may be very important aids to good teaching. The 
illustrations furnished by such materials of the varied means of attaining 
the objectives of education and of the varied degrees of pupil achieve- 
ment upon the same thing should be exceedingly helpful to most teachers. 
A live, progressive teaching staff will cooperate willingly in building 
such a collection. A good supervisory staff will aid in gathering materials 
and in making them available to teachers. 

Besides the .exhibits, some school systems maintain regular museums 
of educational materials. Then there are public museums which can be 
frequently used by both teachers and pupils. The use of museum 
materials in art, natural history, geography, and the biological sciences 
should be encouraged and routinized so as to become a regular part of 
the training program for teachers and pupils alike. 

SECTION f 

INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING BY DOING TECHNIQUES 

Direct contact learning devices. Besides the group type of doing devices 
described earlier in this chapter, there are certain individualized direct 
contact learning devices that may be employed with good results in most 
improvement programs. Probably the most important of these for teachers 
is teaching itself. Since teachers are already in the classroom, learning by 
doing becomes not merely the very best means of learning to teach but the 
most available means. There is certainly no problem of providing practice 
facilities in the classroom as in the case of institutional training of 
tcadiers, since these facilities are always present. 

Learning to teach by teaching. In the last analysis, one of the very best 
ways to learn to teach, where that is the objective, is through practice of 
the teaching act itself and the critical analysis of the means, methods, 
and materials employed in relation to the results obtained. Since the 
teacher in service is always in contact with teaching, she has almost con- 
tinuous opportunities to improve. Practice to be most effective, however. 
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must conform to certain basic psychological facts and principles. A short 
list of these principles was given in an earlier chapter. Among the more 
important conditions enumerated for effective learning were the fol- 
lowing: (1) a favorable attitude on the part of the learner toward 
teaching and learning to teach; (2) a critical alertness on the part of the 
learner toward the teaching act itself (no routine performance of the 
teaching act will educate); (3) a willingness on the part of the learner 
to try new means, methods, and materials; and (4) a careful taking of 
stock from time to time to determine the progress achieved, since a 
knowledge of progress is essential to success in learning to teacii. Further- 
more, it is commonly accepted: (i) that practice must be specific; (2) that 
attention is essential to learning; (3) that parts must be organized into 
wholes: and (4) that there must be a supporting system of concepts. 
There are many more principles that teachers will need to keep in mind 
if participation in teaching is to be an effective instrument of instruction. 
For further assistance in this aspect the reader is referred to any one of a 
number of good texts on educational psychology and psychology of 


learning. 

The acquisition of skill in teaching is a difficult task. One goal of the 

■ improvement program is skill in the teaching act itself; or, more ^accu- 
rately said, one goal is the successful performance of the many activities 
that constitute teaching broadly defined. The knowledges, interests, and 
appreciations emphasized elsewhere in an earlier chapter are merely the 
antecedents to skilful teaching and not substitutes for it. Because of the 
complexity o£ the teaching act and because o£ the difficulties involved in 
performance and in observing one's performance at the same time there 

■ are few skills more difficult to acquire than that of teaching. 

Possible facilities to be provided for slimulatmg the acqumtwn. of skill 
School systems are increasingly providing and developing a number o£ 
aids £or teachers who are studying their own work. Demonstration centers 
have been mentioned. Clinical demonstrations and discussions arc more 
widely used every year. Key teachers may be of help. Definite follow-up 
sequences may be organized. The interneship procedure is increasingly 

used during pre-service training. , , , r • -iat-.u 

The posMlities and limitations of learning to teach by teaching. W th 
students of the more mature sort, learning to teach by teaching furnishes 
an excellent example of the possibilities and limitations of learning by 
doing. An advantage of considerable importance in learning to teach by 
teaching arises out of the fact Uiat in putting the teacher in ^ 
learning and teaching situation she can have a better ° 

the problems of teaching. One of the very ^ 

ordinary program for the g"ence of such facilities 

lack of direct contact with teaclung. I vnlnmtorv devices 

instructors resort to all sorts of motivating and 7“’ 

that are only partially elfectivc. Mud. of the opposition or 
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o£ interest on the part o£ undergraduates in the tnrining otoed tor 
the institutional training o£ teachers arises out of the ' 

fectiveness o£ the verbal method of creating new attitudes, in crea ng 
a problem consciousness, and making the problems of education a reali y. 
Under skilful direction desirable attitudes and a problem conscious- 
ness may. however, be acquired when the learner is put m a conaete 
learning and teaching situation. From the direct personal experi- 
encing of the problems of teadiing come a certain mcaningfulncss ana 
drive that cannot be acquired second hand from verbal symbols. Besides 
these advantages there is an economy of learning arising from the sirnu - 
taneous acquisition of knowledge and skills. One of the \ery serious 
defects of the logically organized subject-matter approach to learning to 
teach is that much of the subject-matter learned is soon forgotten, and 
that which is retained may not be applied. When learning to teach is 
done by direct contact with teaching, this particular loss of efficiency m 
learning can scarcely arise. That information is acquired which is most 
needed, and the information acquired is directly associated with its use 
with a minimum loss of efficiency. Then, finally, when it comes to the 
teaching act itself— the artistic aspects of leaching— there is after all just 
one way to learn to leach and that is by practice in leaching. It has been 
repeatedly said in this volume that teaching is both an art and a science. 
To the degree that teaching is an art involving the skilful performance 
of various activities it can be acquired only by practice; knowledge of how 
to teach is no substitute for skill in this aspect of teaching. In general, 
then, learning to teach by teaching will be found effective in making 
the subject-matter of education more meaningful, by making it more 
interesting to the learner, and by making the application of the informa- 
tion acquired more certain. 

Among the possible limitations of this method that appear are: (i) 
Teacher participation in teaching may be accompanied by a minimum 
amount of reaction on his part. Learning is reacting; and where there is 
no reacting, there can be no learning. This statement is particularly ap- 
plicable to learning to teach by teaching. It is not the amount of un- 
analyzed teaching experience that produces the effective teacher, even 
when all the necessary potentialities are present, but the amount of 
analyzed experience that turns her crude potentialities into an artistic 
performance. Activities performed in an uncritical, routine fashion will 
not produce learning. (2) The experience gained from teaching is fre- 
quently not generalized. Everything else being equal, that learning or 
teaching is best which secures a maximum amount of transfer. The vari- 
ous activities of which the teaching act is composed are frequently treated 
as if they were unique and final and as if their mastery in one situation 
might be taken for granted in the next, and so forth. Unfortunately, 
however, teaching requires judgment as well as skill and the foundation 
for good judgment about what to do' in particular learning and teaching 
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situations will be found in the generalization made by good minds from 
past experiences with similar situations. As has been pointed out in 
Chapters IV and XVII, the generalization that persons derive from ex- 
perience are the materials from which good judgments may be made 
about what to do in present and future situations. This point has already 
been referred to in earlier discussions of the principles and teclmiques of 
teacliing. (3) The experience gained from direct contact learning may 
not be organized. Dewey defines education as the progressive reconstruc- 
tion of experience. The difficulty with logically organized subject-matter 
is not that it is organized, but that adult organizations are the subject 
of direct instruction. The problem here is more particularly that of the 
beginning teacher. Logically organized subject-matter furnishes the goal 
toward whicli eacli student progresses, and as he gets more experience 
from direct contact, he can profit more and more from the experience 
transmitted through the use of verbal symbols. The point here, however, 
is that the experiences gained from direct-contact learning are frequently 
not organized, and in die absence of such organization conflicting theories 
continue uhresolved, and the materials of experience are not left m a 
form for economical future use. Where die experiences game 
ticipation in teaching are, however, properly analyzed, generalized, and 
organized through the progressive reconstruction of experience, this mode 
of learning is an exceedingly effective one for the training of teachers m 


service 

Teacher participation in educational problem-solving. One of the very 
best means of coming to some fairly substantial understanding o pro- 
fessional education is for teachers 10 study carefully and s>stematic ) 
the problems sensed by them in their everyday work as teachers. T e 
problem-solving method has already been widely and successfully used b) 
pupils, and diere is no reason to believe that 1, cannot be siiccessfullj 
Ld by teachers in learning to teach. Buckingham.- Bair.- an 
Woody - have advocated researcli tor teachers, pointing out ha both 
the teacher and the cause of professional education would P™ ° ^ 
There are however, lliree points .0 be kept in niiiid in attcmpimg 10 
* litre .arc, iiovvc !„ ,|,c first place, most teachers under 

stimulate research .among .teachers, in me 1 tnr carrvme 011 

1* irv tirtt have nine or fsciliucs lor cnrr\inj, on 

ordinary circuinsiances ilo not na>c i .... 

* . 1. I f Criirirvi T’cathcr as a Rcjcarth Worker. Jaurtial 

‘>B. R. IJockiiigliani. Tbc RuWic 

of tUlucalionnl Jtocarch, Vol. ‘ ‘ /''P” ' ^^slh w! Bunlctl ’coiiipain'. 1926). pp. 

. Hrsearch for Teachers {Nos ' . tuiutalioual llneatch, Vol. 37 

S. Barr, “lo Our Ucatlcrs. J Rocarcii and Evaluation in Curicni 

tcinlicr. 19,3). pp. I3-15; Io3-3l»: "Erlurational Research aiul the 
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such work. Certain progressive city administrations arrange this, how- 
ever. by supplying substitute teachers or by reducing teaching loads. 

In the second place, the teacher docs not as a rule have the requisite 
training for doing research. This is a serious difficulty unless the super- 
visory staff or the bureau of research is in a position to supply expert 
assistance. There is a good deal of so^alled “experimental’' work going 
on in the classrooms throughout the country which is not experimental 
research in any sense of the word. It is merely the haphazard try-outs of 
some procedure or other witliout controls and adequate means of evalua- 
tion. This sort of work bears no relation to careful scientific investigation 
of either the formal or informal sort here envisaged. 

In the third place— and this is a vital point— there is some opposition 
on the part of certain administrative officers toward the teacher’s under- 
taking systematic problem-solving. Many minor administrative officials 
have taken no advanced training over a period of many years and, as 
a result, are either largely ignorant of modern scientific procedure or 
they fear and distrust it. These people are often unsympathetic to experi- 
mentation by the teacher or sometimes actively oppose it. During the very 
week that this was being written, four cases came to the writer’s attention. 
Two elementary-school principals flatly prohibited the participation of 
individual teachers in a small research study. A group of elementary- 
school principals refused permission to a research student (a teacher in 
service) to use twenty minutes of time in the various buildings examining 
some special individual cases. Another principal refused one of his own 
teachers access to the pupils’ cumulative record cards so that this teacher 
could carry out a study of pupil progress over a period of years. In no 
single case was the work of the school to be unduly .interrupted; the last 
one did not even involve school time. Each study was to have been under 
the direction of a competent research agency. Certainly a principal must 
safeguard the work under his direction from undue interruption, but 
he stands in his own light in opposing a reasonable amount of carefully 
controlled experimentation. In many places, of course, these adminis- 
trative officers are sympathetic to and vigorously stimulate research. Much 
good can be accomplished under such conditions. 

Most of these difficulties can be overcome and have already been elimi- 
nated in the better school systems. 

SECTION 6 

INDIVIDUAL TECHNIQUES RELYING CHIEFLY UPON 
VERBAL TECHNIQUES 

The individual conference a useful device. When properly applied, 
the method of talking things over is one of the most useful methods of 
leadership, and one that will admit of the easy application of the im- 
portant principles of learning and teaching discussed in an earlier chapter. 
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It supplies a particularly valuable means o£ getting and giving individu- 
alized assistance and o£ getting down to the specifics o£ learning and teach- 
ing. It is valuable when taken alone or when taken in conjunction with 
any one o£ a number o£ devices discussed earlier in this chapter. It is one 
of the best and one of the most abused methods of helping teachers grow 
in service. 

The sources of data for the conference. The data for conferences may 
arise from many sources: (1) reactions, suggestions, and criticisms arising 
from observation, discussion, and so forth; (2) observation of activities, 
(3) need sensed by workers which induces them to seek assistance; and 
{4) needs discovered by pupils, teachers, and supervisor working coop- 
eratively for the achievement of the purposes of education. The devices 
and instruments of analysis to be employed in the collection and inter- 
pretation of data with the problems growing out of their use have already 
been discussed at some length in Chapters VI-X. 

Attempts to help should be preceded by study of the situation. It ordi- 
narily saves time and adds to the value of talking things over if those 
concerned think about it ahead of time and make systematic preparation 
lor it Although tentative judgments may be offered at any time, most 
activities are very complex; and it sometimes becomes necessary to do more 
than merely offer snap judgments. There is still a great deal of the snap 
judgment type of help, but in the study of teaching painstaking effort is 
. increasing. It would seem unnecessary to emphasize the fact that the data 
should be as accurate as possible and that those responsible for its collec- 
tion should not be too sure of their analysis even under most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Though the training and experience of those who attempt to 
help may enable them to offer good suggestions, there nothing m our 
present state of ignorance to warrant being dogmatic. et er a givei 
learning and teaching procedure is the appropriate one to employ in a 
given situation or not will depend upon many things as has been indi- 
cated earlier. If the procedure employed is one observed not to work .11 
other similar situations, if it departs from generally accepted punoip “ 
of learning or guidance, or if the results are unsatisfactory, then both he 
teacher and those who would help may rightly suspect that the procedure 
in question is ineffective. In any case, it is always well to Pro“ed wit 
caution, employing as far as possible the very best means of an^s. 
available, combined with the very best judgment available. Too diligent 
care cannot be exercised in this respect. 

Skill in human relations is necessary. Anyone who 
must be adept at sensing the real, often itw d" 

whose attention is fixed too exclusively upon goals 
■ sirable, often overlook the reactions of persons. It is 

onize or to develop an emotional block. It is quite possible to deielop 

alert participation and taeative ,„p„visory experi- 

One of the best ways for those who have 
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ence to appreciate the difficulty of conferring with teachers is to recall the 
experience of giving some friend a word of advice. At best, it is a hazard- 
ous undertaking. Because of this human factor, the discussion of teaching 
IS always a difficult task. It is one thing to see the ways to improve teach- 
ing, and quite another to render effective assistance. It ‘is not the intent 
of this discussion to throw all the blame for the lack of understanding 
upon supervisors, but merely to call ^ittention to the supervisor s respon- 
sibility in these cases. Anyone who has had any experience with teachers 
knov/s that many of them too are selfish and self-centered; some have 
acquired unfortunate mental quirks that hinder adjustments; and for 
many, interest in teaching is but a last resort. Under skilful supervision 
and with proper personnel management many teachers who may seem 
otherwise unpromising can be made happy, cooperative^ and generally 
effective in their v/ork. 

Those who help must be genuinely interested in helping. Teachers 
often sense any lack of real interest in helping and resent the intrusion. 
To get teacher cooperation, those who would help must be genuinely 
interested in them and sincerely desire to help them. No aspect of leader- 
ship will test so completely the supervisor's understanding of people as 
much as the individual conference. 

Create a friendly attitude by giving credit where credit is due. In con- 
ferring with the teacher, those who would help teachers must first of all 
create a friendly atmosphere. Principals, supervisors, and other adminis- 
trative officials are really co-workers and helpers, as has been so fre- 
quently emphasized in this volume, and friendliness should be inherent 
in the situation. The conference must not be an inquisition. The kindest 
and most professional spirit must prevail. It must be purely impersonal 
and professional. The orthodox approach to the conference is to express 
appreciation of the strong points of the teacher’s work, giving credit where 
credit is due. This is a satisfactory initial move, provided that which is 
said has a factual foundation and does not lead the teacher to believe 
that his work is satisfactory as is. 

Teachers should be led to analyze and evaluate theii own teaching- 
There is serious doubt that the supervisor who always tells the teacher 
what to do and how to do it is in the long run the most effective. The 
result of such a conference may be better teaching but not a stronger 
teacher. The teacher becomes then merely the agency through which the 
supervisor raises the level of instruction and not a human being in her 
own right. Many teachers have come to depend too much on instructions 
from supervisors. This is indicated by their comments concerning the 
kind of supervisory help that they desire. In Morrison’s report, ten teach- 
ers indicated that they wanted more specific plans or methods given to 
them by the supervisor; six asked for better or more definite outlines of 
work to be done; and five suggested the value of group meetings where the 
assistant superintendent or supervisor might give more specific instruc- 
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lions. Only tlnee wanted supervisory help that would help them to 
grow.^® 

A much higher type of conference is that in which the supervisor, by 
skilful questioning, leads the teacher to discover for himself the major 
elements of strength and weakness in his procedure and to d.5vise means 
of improvement. The conference should lead the teacher to analyze, 
evaluate, and plan for the future. Self-analysis by the teacher is of more 
value to him as a means of growth than the acknowledgment of any 
number of shortcomings, once they have been pointed out to him. 7 
merging his own personality into the common problem the supervisoi 
can, in a subtle way, set the teacher upon a program of self-.mprovemen^ 
Gray suggests a device frequently employed in developing self-criticism. 

After a drill recitation has been observed, a supervisor 
a copy of an ou.line “n-ining die inij»r.ant_^^^^^^ 

andSa^her mvn effidency as 

appointment for a conference is then ,i,e teadier's work 

lisor and the teacher compare notes. Ihe strong P" . , 

are commented on, and die conmbu^^ Differences in the^dg- 

are discussed, and remedial ” frequently revealed. These differ- 

ments of the supervisor and die thoroughgoing 

ences form a definite point of deparm p 

discussions. It fr='l“="‘'>;.5‘"PP;"lfd3*ged Uuough discussion. In many cases 
high or too low and which can be aannea ® p„entials of ef- 

teachers do not have definite exceUent opportunity for the dis- 

fective teaching. These conferences provide an exceneni opp / 

cussion of valid standards. 

The supervisor may be positive rvithout 
visor and others who would help teachers may be 
opinionated and cautious without being colorless. ^ ^ 

characteristics of good teaching and musyudge^p^^^^^ soundness of the 

By being well read they ^ j ^rise between them and 

advice dieyhave to offer, “ difference p 

the teacher it is very beter however, is en- 

contest seldom produces desirable j^eas and 

tirely legitimate if impersonal an ^ ^..bate, both 

reveals basic principles. “ d^™“ . it and gather more 

teacher and those who would help conditions. Tradi- 

data until the evidence is sufficient ,,a,p „t.st re- 

tion IS always a stabilizing agen^, j,a3 

member the weight of sentiment cliool.” To belittle these tacts 

always been so” and “what we learne 
is fatal. 

T«<iriirtioii “ Etemenlary School Jouma., 
«J. C. ^^o^^ison, "Improving Classroom I 
Vol. 20 (November. 1919). P- of Teaching.” Elementary School Journal. 

«W. S. Gra). "Improving the Technique o 
V’ol, 20 (December, 1919). P* *^3* 
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The discussion of teaching must be discriminating. General criticism 
should be avoided. If the principal or supervisor says, “The teaching was 
very good,” but fails to point out the particulars in whicli it was good, 
he merely commends. If he says, "The work is poor, and fails to say in 
what respect, he discourages the teacher without offering constructive 
assistance. It is much better to say, "The method used in collecting papers 
was very economical." “The degree of attention was marked, The 
explanation of the term c/iartcr was well given”; or “The amount of time 
consumed in getting started was a bit long,” “The class exercise was 
largely questions and answers,” "A few illustrations might have been used 
to good advantage.” Discriminating comments leave the teacher better 
equipped to analyze his own teaching and to plan for progressive im- 
provement. 

The discussion of teaching must be constructive. As has already been 
pointed out, discussion of teaching must not be mere fault-finding. In 
general, it is unwise to tear down unless there are available better ma- 
terials with which to build. To say to the teacher that a thing is wrong 
without offering a better procedure is merely to make matters worse by 
adding discouragement to wrong practices. Say instead, “Why not try 
starting the class exactly on time?” “A procedure that I have found help- 
ful in explaining difficult terms is to use familiar examples,” “An excel- 
lent substitute for ‘hearing lessons’ is a carefully devised informal test,” 
and so forth. 

The discussion must be of a professional nature. The most desirable 
end to attain in the direction of teaching is a professional attitude on the 
part of both teacher and supervisor. When the physician tells his patient 
that he has a weak heart, the patient not only expresses appreciation for 
the service but pays for it. It would never occur to him that he had been 
insulted, criticized personally, or otherwise injured. There is, similarly, 
on the pan of the physician a feeling that he has rendered a professional 
service. Submission to treatment on the part of the patient represents a 
degree of confidence in the reliability of the physician. This in turn is 
based upon the successful outcome of similar past performances. Some 
patients refuse to accept and finally refuse to act upon medical advice. 
Some patients die. Some deaths are due to errors in diagnosis; some are 
chargeable to errors in treatment; and some are chargeable to constitu- 
tional causes for which the patient was not wholly responsible.^® But. in 
any case, the relationship is wholly professional. 

The discussion should be foiioard-lookmg. The entire movement in 
the conference should be forward-looking. The analysis of any teaching 
situation is of value only as it affects future teaching situations. The evil 
effects of mistakes should not, in general, be dwelt upon The time might 
much better be spent upon constructive plans and suggestions. The 

“Vocational Intemcwing.” unpublished material. University of 
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tcachcr.shoukl never find her lessons torn to pieces without constructive 
assistance for the future. 

Organized follow-up conferences. A very effective procedure for siimu- 
lating study and growth is that o£ planning by an individual teacher 
with the requested aid of one or more specialists, of a continuous attack 
upon a given problem. The problem is discovered and partially or wholly 
defined by the teacher. A program is then planned very tentatively with 
constant replanning as events develop. The procedure is akin to that out- 
lined in Chapter IV for groups. The activity may begin with any 
appropriate technique: reading for better understanding or to see what 
has been done with this problem; with a series of visits to other teachers; 
with classroom try-out of some item; or any other necessary analysis. 
Procedure is then developed as insights develop and the procedure needs 
change. Any technique of any sort may be used, provided it is appropriate 
and can be used within the developing sequence. There will be many 
conferences, many readings, several try-outs, mtervisiiation, summarizing, 

and so forth. . . . , . j* , 

Adjustment counseling for teacliers. The emphasis m the immediately 
preceding section of this chapter is upon professional improvement. 
Teachers have many other problems with which they need assistance 
Symondsw through the use of the autobiography has indicated a very 
large number of adjustment problems experienced by teachers. Herrmk 
and Corey see these needs and recommend an adjustment counseling 
service for teachers. They speak of this service as follows; 

efficiency experts who Such educational Ie.iders spend their 

chanical and objective aspects regarding text construction, or 

tjme giving teadiers a great deal “‘ T „eans of choosing good 

the formulation of ‘"f /ihe ’use of Lual aids, or a host of related 
learning expenences for children o 

topics. These matters are ^^,3 involving the teacher’s personal ad- 

cult and often “'“5''.’"®"'^“,“ P^nd worries that^are apt to exist within any 
justment. The anxieties and “ . instruction impossible, but in many 

instructional staff not only make opti 

instances are passed on to the cln'ldren.j ti.rvard 

^ TV- V « \f«nare«ient and tka Worker (Cambndge, Mass., Harvard 

* P. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickso , . , c i » 

University Press. 1941). . Program of Supeoision,” Elementary School Jo 

'•Harry L. Stearns. “Administering a General nogra. 

Vol. 41 (Kovember, 1942). PP* * 6 o-it> 5 . 

t Roethlisberger and Dic^n, op. P* ' 

^ TMcheis as Shotvn in Autolnographies.* 

18 Perctval M. Symonds. "The J T pp 

Journal of Educational Rcseatch, Vo • 3 * 37 

89>-695. ^ ^ ’ -Adjustment Counseling tvith Teachers/' 

so Virgil E. Herrick and Stephen (February, 19 H). PP- 87-9<5; also. 

Educational Administration and Supe • 

"Group Counseling with Teachers, op. ct 
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To meet these adjustment needs the authors suggest the adjustment 
interview: 

The chief purpose of therapeutic counseling, or the adjustment interview, is 
to enable those persons who are emotionally disturbed and anxious, to talk the 
matter out, to express their feelings and emotions, and, with the aid of sympa- 
thetic and discerning help, to map out and work tosvard a solution of their own 
adjustments. Such interviewing is not for the purpose of providing the counselor 
with an opportunity to admonish or persuade or tell the teacher ivhat should 
be done. The assumption is that most adults who face problems resulting m 
emotional maladjustment are able to remap their own lives if they are given an 
opportunity to bring their feelings and systems of values out into the open 
where they can be examined. Another assumption is that the teacher svho -works 
through to a solution of his own emotional problems develops a feeling of se- 
curity as well as independence and resourcefulness that svill stand him in good 
stead under a wide variety of other circumstances. 

The Western Electric Company which has done much in this area 
suggests certain principles for the adjustment interview: 

i. The interviewer should listen to the speaker in a patient and friendly, but 

intelligently critical manner. 

s. The interviewer should not display any kind of authority. 

3. The interviewer should not argue with the speaker. 

4. The interviewer should not give advice or moral admonition. 

5. The interviewer should talk or ask questions only under conditions such as: 

a. To help the person talk 

b. To relieve any fears or anxieties on the part of the speaker which may 
be affecting his relation to the interviewer 

c. To praise the interviewee for reporting his thoughts and feelings ac- 
curately 

d. To veer the discussion to some topic which has been omitted or neg- 
lected 

e. To discuss implicit assumptions, if this is advisable 


SECTION 7 

INDIVIDUALIZED OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES 

Directed observation o£ teaching. Sometimes it is helpful to direct an 
individual teacher or small groups of teachers to observe regular class 
work. Though this device is more common in the institutional training 
of teachers than it is in the training of teachers in service, it is however, 
an extremely effective device when properly handled, and one quite 
generally used in some school systems. To put such a plan into operation 
some disposition must be made of the teacher’s own pupils. In larger 
school systems this is frequently done by the use of the substitute teacher. 
In smaller school systems this is sometimes done by getting another 
teacher to assume responsibility for tlie class of the observing teacher 
for the duration of the demonstration. The critical discussion of the 


A' and W. J. Dickson. Management and the Worker (Cambridge, 

Mass., Harvard University Press, 1941), pp. 287 ff. '■ 
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observation may follow at some other time, but not too much time should 
be permitted to elapse. What has already been said about careful planning 
and follow-up work with other demonstrations is important here. The 
needs of the teachers concerned will determine the plan of action. Some- 
times it is best to begin with simple assignments of easily observable 
points such as routine matters, physical conditions, and house-keeping. 
This, of course, will depend upon the teacher. Later, attention may be 
directed to simple items of method and technique; and, as the teacher 
grows in confidence and skill, if this is hbr problem, to more difficult 
aspects of teacher-pupil relationships. Whatever is done should be done 
in terms of the observed teacher’s pressing needs. 

Intervisitation. An excellent device for helping teachers is the visiting 
day, provided in some school systems. Some school officials strenuously 
object to this plan and criticize it severely, but if properly administered 
it may be a beneficial procedure. Usually visitation is at the teacher s will, 
but a better plan is to direct it in some measure. In Decatur Illinois, for 
example, a plan was in operation lor some years m which the 
took a group of teachers or a single teacher to observe one of the best 
teachers in the system. Any weak teacher in the system could be thus 
shotvn expert teaching related to any special difficulty confronting her. 
Sometimes the teacher observed was an expert in teacher-pupil relation 
ships or she might have been noted for disciphnary skill or for efficiency 
in the routine factors of school management. Tact is necessary of course, 
in administering such a plan because of the many human elements in- 
. as a good example of cooperative supervision. This device appears to have 
been used successfully in a great number o city system. . 


SECTION 8 

SOME FINAL PRECAUTIONS 

Many serious obstacles will be encountered 

^ rirt have been described m the precea* 

^am.Many things that one m^'« ^^^„„,„ded will not be easily 

mg sections of this chap er Wh diffi. 

accomplished. As a matter of P enumerated by Weber have 

culties. Some of the more serious obstac e 

been summarized in the pj], and supervisor gro^vth 

All would agree that the effort and possibly some 

Will not be accomplished without c 

sacrifice of other things considered ‘“^““^jJ^^eter. It is hoped as the 
Techniques are always ‘'=®P””^; es that he will not forget their 
reader looks for new ideas ends and have no value 

temporary character. They are J diey were designed. History 

except as they serve the ^ vehicles. pLsons who have not had 

IS replete with discarded and obsolete 
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The Most Serious Obstacles Encouraged in Programs of In-Service Education • 


Obstacle 

Number 
of Schools 
Luting the 
Obstacle as a 
Very Seri- 
ous One 

Per Cent of 
Schools 

Lack of lime, heavy teaching loads, heavy extra cur* 



ricular loads, no suitable time of day 

IIS 

45-5 

Unprofessional attitudes of teachers 

99 

40-1 

Lack of money for providing professional books and 


13-8 

magazines and suitable library facilities for staff .. 

34 

Lack of planning 

SI 

8.5 

ConQicts in personality between teachers and between 



teachers and administrators 

>4 

5-7 . 

Weariness of teachers, teacher ill health 

IS 

4-9 

General unrest in the school and community 

11 

4.5 

Authoritarian administration 

10 

4-» 

Teacher turnover 

9 

3-7 

Lack of supervision 

8 

3-2 

Life certificates 

8 

3-2 

Petty atg;uments 

7 

S .8 

Reading of bulletins hy the principal 

6 



* C. A. Weber, “Obstacles to Be Overcome in a Prostara of EducatinK Teachers in Service,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, Vot. it (December, 1941), p. 6ie. 


Analysis of the Obstacle ‘'Unprofcssionai. Aititudes” of Teachers*’ 


Types of "Poor Teacher Attitudes” 

Number of 
' Schools 
Listing This 
to Be Very 
Serious Ob- 
stacle 

Per Cent of 
Schools List- 
ing "Poor 
,4ttitude'' 

Older teachers who have little interest in any kind of 


-0 


-5 

22.2 


4a 

Lazv teachers who shun ivork . 



Degree-itis, teachers think Master's degree makes study 





8.1 








5 






* Jbid., p. 610. 


an opportunity to familiarize themselves with the history of teacher- 
training practices seldom realize how mudi styles have changed in this 
respect. The Lyceum, Chautauqua, and teachers' institute were all in 
turn the “workshop'* of their era. Techniques have a way of losing their 
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vitality as soon as the emergency that gives rise to them passes; they are 
frequently the product of some vital mind or personality; seldom do they 
continue effectively over long periods of time. Ours is not by any means 
the only era in which teachers have been interested in growing in service. 

Wise choice of improvement device necessitates good judgment. We 
attempted earlier in this volume to describe the goals of the improvement 
program. Those of pupil growth arc discussed in Chapter XI and those 
of teacher ^owth in Chapter XII. Devices are always subsidiary to the 
growth, needs of teacliers and pupils. There is a wealth of materials from 
which to choose but to get a good program one must choose wisely. We 
have frequently emphasized the fact that techniques are not good or bad 
in' general, but only under certain conditions, for certain purposes, and 
when not in violation of certain principles that we hold to be true. To 
choose wisely involves then a judgment. To make good judgments in- 
volves insight, detailed knowledge of many things, and creative imagina- 
tion. Much valuable assistance and genuine protection will be had from 
systematic evaluation of what one attempts. The methods of making 
these evaluations will be discussed in Chapter XVI. 

Chapter summary. It has been the purpose of this Aapter to discuss 
some of the techniques most frequently' used in the improvement pro- 
gram. They may be used for different purposes and with different types 
of school personnel. We have assumed that teachers w. 1 be merely one 
of many ^oups of school ofBcials that will grow m their attempts to 
facilitate pupil growth. Parents and other adult members of the com- 
munity, as well as school personnel, will be participants m the program^ 
It has been assumed throughout that all these persons are tvorking and 
learning together. The help to be given teachers has at no time been 
considemd inconsequential; it has always been considered merely 
phase of the larger on-going improvement program. „„,;rt„ed 

Three types of group and individual techniques have been considered 
rnree types OI giouji ..rhuioues; (a) verbal techniques; 

(1) direct contact learning hy doing * q^ 

and (3) observational tt^thmque^^ J technique has 

rently employed group techniques « ‘ d,,ti„ed 

been well received by teachers “d P participation in dis- 

tor a long run. Emphasis P'“ ^ the formulation of in- 
covering and defining P„„i,„,„„r.n.aking; in the choice of 

structional plans and policies m by which the 

instructional materials, ^^^^^ents may be evaluated. Teachers 

educational product and 'ts „„„ conferences, and institutes 

meetings, conventions, large ™ ^Bulletins, printed aids, and 

were among the group technique teclmiques frequently 

books were considered as '"tistra , ^^^..^tional devices were discussed, 
used m this field. A number of „,io„ field trips, and audio- 

Particular emphasis was placed on _e ■ ^se and many 

visual aids. These observational devices all have gre i 
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uses in the larger improvement program. Among the individual tech- 
niques discussed were learning to teach by teaching, individual problem- 
solving activities and the benefits to be derived from just talking it over 
as in individual conference. Improvement devices are not good or bad in 
and of themselves, but good for certain purposes, persons, and conditions. 
The wise choice of improvement devices demands good judgment. To 
check upon the wisdom of the judgments made, a program of systematic 
evaluation is recommended. 

Individual, or Group Projects 

1. Interview a number of teadiers and report on the following: 

a. The difficulties or problems which they find most pressing 

b. The aids or techniques which they think might be helpful 

c. The comments they make upon improvement programs past and pres- 
ent with which they are or have been familiar 

d. The means, briefly and in general which you might choose for develop- 
ment into an acceptable and effective service to these teadiers 

2. Describe a concrete situation in some detail, indicating the needs, the 
types of persons involved, their temperament, training, and experience, the 
local level of educational philosophy, and any other pertinent data. 

Develop in outline form a program for the stimulation of teadter and staff 
growth which might conceivably be de.veloped by such a group in cooperative 
endeavor. 

3. Describe a typical difficulty of some magnitude which might confront an 
alert and growing teacher (or a new departure which a teacher might wish to 
try). Describe the situation sufficiently to furnish background. 

Develop a series of follow-up activities (interviews, readings, cooperative 
planning, try-out, and so forth) through which teacher and staff members may 
study cooperatively the given problem. 

4. A study program with an individual or group may be based upon a given 
body of material which is already systematically organized. This is wholly le- 
gitimate with adult students and when ihe material clearly relates to the typical 
on-going activities and problems of teachers. For instance teachers often ask 
for systematic study of facts about child nature, needs, and growth, about the 
relation of education to the social order, about newer techniques of evaluation. 
Scores of such items arise in any dynamic situation. 

Describe a body of more or less well organized information bearing upon any 
problem which might normally gain attention. Present in skeletonized form a 
training program which might conceivably be developed cooperatively by the 
group for the study of this material. 

5. Select and describe a specific problem which might be a legitimate basis 
for an effective teachers’ meeting. The meeting should not be an isolated ac- 
tivity but a part of an on-going program. Outline the preparation for and the 
development of such a meeting. 

6. Select and describe a specific problem which would be a legitimate basis 
for a good bulletin. Outline a bulletin to meet the situation. 

7. A committee may examine a number of supervisory bulletins, judge them 
in tlie light of criteria, and report results to the group. 

8. Report for class analysis any local program of cooperative research in 
wliicli you or your staff have participated. 
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Note: Educational workers in service may present for class analysis any ex- 
amples of the foregoing items now developed instead of developing new ones 
as class exercises. 
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XVI 

Evaluating the Effectiveness of the Educational 
Leadership 


( Evalualiori is important. With the development of 
aW objective instruments of measurement, 

generally to recognize the importance of the more acc objective 

and evaluation of the products of classroom ^ 

instruments of measurement are not w.thout > 

lions, educational leaders “nd hfve devoted great 

mental importance in a science ^ . , . u made 

amounts o£ time to their with all their limita- 

in the name of objective measureme , measurement have 

lions, carefully -Uda-d n-type ~ 

come to be recognized a better ‘ ^ judgments of teachers and 

instruction-better tools than the su ] J ^ instruments, 

supervisors. Long before of learning and teaching 

teachers and Jdvcly. The educational measure- 

to the best of thetr ability, but 3ub,«« 

ment movement has introduced a „ usented by the concepts ol 

into the field of evaluation, such ,-s^refincd generally the means 

validhy, objectivity, and 
by which data are collected b" ^ 
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by the introduction of similar "'“‘u , .^^diip rcslionsibility shouM lie 
as school leaders. Every person wi clfcctivcncss of the iniprost- 

cxpccted to tnrnish ta.tgiblc evidence of the 
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ment programs that he proposes and puu into operation. Desirable as 
having this information is, few administrative ofBcials today have much 
notion, aside from general impression, of the elfectiveness of the leader- 
ship which they provide. They sometimes create a considerable amciunt 
of commotion as a bad boy might who pitches brickbats over a wall into 
a group of people whom he cannot see; but just how valuable this com 
motion is, is yet to be determined, especially in particular cases of so-called 
leadership. Of course, such officials do have a general impression of the 
elfectiveness of their work; but this evidence, as we all know, is frequently 
very unreliable. The problem is to make these ordinary evaluations more 
valid, reliable, and objective. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out in this volume and elsewhere that 
only by knowing as accurately as possible the results of instruction can 
the processes of education be improved. The same situation pertains to 
improvement programs. There are many different ways of improving 
pupil growth. Teachers, supervisors, and administrative officials will 
naturally all want to use the most effective means, methods, and materials 
that they can command. To improve their selection of improvement 
programs, they must have some mode of evaluating the results of these 
programs. The point has been repeatedly made in this volume of the 
fact that the ultimate measure of the effectiveness of any means, method, 
or device, will be found in whether it effectively promotes teacher and 
pupil growth. And so it is with methods of leadership. 

Supervisors and administrative officials seem, in general, to have been 
more interested in the development of programs of activities than in their 
evaluation. As a consequence, we find ourselves in the position of having 
reported in the literature of education all kinds of improvement pro- 
grams and activities recommended bv various members of the school 
personnel, on the basis of their own personal experience, but without 
scientific validation. It is true that from general observation it would 
seem, that many of these programs are effective; but a closer study of 
them may show, as it has in other fieltls, that in fact they are often not 
particularly effective. Unfortunately, such activities set other activities 
in motion, which in turn inspire still others, and so on; until, without 
some considerable knowledge of the results of improvement programs, 
not only are isolated instances of ineffectiveness allowed to creep into 
the means and methods of leadership, but also whole systems of doing 
things that could not be tolerated under more careful evaluation. Educa- 
tional leadership today is decidedly hampered in many respects by 
traditional practices that would undoubtedly be eliminated with the 
introduction of more effective means and methods of evaluation. If the 
methods of educational leadership are to be constantly improved, steps 
must be taken to develop more accurate instruments for the continuous 
evaluation of their effectiveness. 
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A distinction between measurement and evaluation. The term evalua- 
tion” implies a process by which the values of some enterprise are 
ascertained. To “measure” something is to determine the amount of some 
o£ its constituents. "We do not measure objects but essential parts of 
objects. To evaluate something, Uien. is to determine the adequacy of 
some constituent with reference to some more inclusive whole or purpose 
such as pupil behavior, teacher performance, or some more remote social 
value.i Evaluation may be considered narrowly to include only a few of 
the more readily measuied constituents of behavior; or comprehen- 
sively, to include a wide variety of knowledges, skills, attitudes, inter- 
ests, anil ideals. The tendency today is to be more inclusive in this 
respect. AVlieii one administers a test to determine the degree of control 
that some pupil has over the fundamental processes of arithmetic, the 
act is one of measurement; when one attempts to pass ju gment on ^ le 
adequacy of this pupil's control over the fundamental processes of arith- 
metic for some specified purpose, the act is one of evaluation Evaluations 
are ordinarily many-sided affairs; one may consider the adequacy of a 
pupil's control for the specihed purpose under consideration as been 
said, or one may consider the adequacy of a pupil s control 
to his maturity, his past training and experience, his interest or h s 
capacity. The evaluation may be made, too, either m ^ 

or in terms of criteria relating to important antecedents. The e'aluaaon 
of teaching, for example, may be made either by comparing measures of 
the results of instruction with reference to expected ° ^ 

studies of the teacher's performance through die " 

designed for this purpose. Similarly the effectiveness of 
be Ltermined either dirough the application of crit ria 'o 

judge the value of the activities performed by supervisors, or through 
J me value u nnd more remote outcomes of Uic 

the measurement of imme^ supervisors 

supervisory program The ttffcctiven measurement of qualities 

can also be mhuectly estimated h intelligence, 

commonly associated with success m ic g 1 nvnrrssion 

social judgment, health, knowledge o* 

and the like, and ‘^‘'=“’8“ ‘ ‘ something under consider-a- 

tion about the slams of some cons imolves 

tion: evaluation carries the process I „,istiluents with some 

the comparison of the status ^ J concerned in this cliapter 

expected value, outcome, or standaru. sve me 
with the evaluation of educational lea ers up. 

,„ „ „ , V I CS"C Wucolioiiat .'trmurrmoil mat fwlMliim (New 

m. II. Remmers anil N- t-- OaoV. 

Voik. Harper .C- llrollicrs. iglJ). PP- EJncalioii" in tlic I>rorrrJin):i 

Ralph \V. Tiler, "Tlic Place of E'alualionr .^ p,,,^,,. 

of the Ninth .Vnnual Conicrencc for j school (Chicago. 

•School., Vol. 3; William C. Rca.i., editor, &-olnot.n, 

Univervily o[ Chicago Press, lyi®)* 
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Purposes for which the effectiveness of the educational leadership may 
be evaluated. Tyler lists five purposes for which a comprehensive program 
of evaluation may be made: - 

1. To make a periodic check on the effectiveness of the school and thus to 
indicate the points at ^vhich improvements in the program are necessary 

2. To validate the hypotheses upon %vhidi the school operates 

3. To provide information basic to effective guidance of individual students 

4. To provide a certain psychological security to the school staff, to the 
students, and to the parents 

5. To provide a sound basis for public relations 

Within this broad frame of reference those responsible for the school 
program will desire to know: 

1. Whether the services and personnel are well chosen and efficient 

2. \Vhetlier tlie program devised for their continued improvement is efficient 

In attempting to improve the services and personnel, those in positions 
of leadership may desire: 

\. To determine the worth-whileness of various special services in consider 
ing the advisability of adding to the school staff for the first lime some 
special assistant sucit as a supervisor of art, a specialist in reading, a di* 
rector of guidance, or an expert in curriculum-making; or sucli as one 
might desire in withdrawing services already provided 

3. To determine ilie effectiveness of the improvement program in some im- 
portant respect, sucli, for example, as the program for improving the cur- 
riculum; the iccliniques of group leadership; or the means bf maintaining 
teacher morale 

3. To determine the effectiveness of the supervisory personnel; principals, 
supervisors, special consultants, and other members of the administrative 
staff 

In thinking of the purposes for wliicli the leadership may be appraised, 
we have tried to keep in mind that the program may be evaluated: 

1. From ilic point of view of its efficiency as a whole, or/and can be evaluated 
from the point of view of the elTectivcness of its several parts 

2. From the point of \icw of determining whether it is worth what it costs 
(as in cost analysis) or/and hosv it may be improved 

3. From within' by tliosc responsible for it, as in self-evaluation, or/ancl from 
without by some outside agency or superior official as in school surveys 
or the conventional type of school supervision 

The survey as a method of improving school services. Almost everyone 
is faniiliar with the so-called ’'school survey."* The school survey is 
usually a systematic evaluation attempted by some one not a part of the 
service being appraised. Although surveys are ordinarily made by persons 
not a i)ari ol the service being evaluated, they can be undertaken by the 
staff responsible for the scrv'icc as an act of self-examination. \Vc have 
attempted in what is to follow to recognize the many different points ol 
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view from which educational evaluation may take place; we would like 
to emphasize especially the importance of self-evaluation as a function ol 
good leadership. Self-surveys provide a practical and readily available 
' means of improving educational leadership. 

Methods commonly employed in evaluating the efficiency of edura- 
tional leadership. Regardless of whether one wishes to determme the 
worth of some particular type of educational leadership or the eSective- 
ness of some activity or program, the methods of evaluation are very 
similar. While it is our desire to' emphasize the importance of self-eva ua. 
tion and self-improvement, the outline to follow should serve the many 
other purposes for which evaluation may be made. 


Methods Employed in Evaloatiko Educational Leadership 

1. Methods Involving the Use o£ Sutistical Data 
, a. Studies of the age-grade status and progress of pupils 

b. Studies of the holding power of the school Achievement 

t: -les in edu- 

cational programs 

3. Methods Involving the Measurement ol 

Growth and Achievement . . 0 r 

a. hfeasures relating to the pupils and their me hods of 

5 . Methods Involving the Appraisal ol Uie bupervis y 


Factors Conditioning Pupil 


SECTION / 

V-. T-^rAT tiation involving the use of 

METHODS OF EVALUAHUiN iinv 

STATISTIC/\L DATA 


Types of counting studies, 

- a- — •" 

discuss each briefly. p„p,7^. The age-grade 

Studies 0/ Ihe age-grade sloto _P ,1,^ circctiveness 

study of pupil progress is an ol s,u,,,cs 

of instruction in particular scliM y ^ ^ ^ 

of this sort was made by ’ led upon in die literature ol 

such studies have been made a surveys. .Mmost any goo.1 

education, particularly as a pan ^ anc-cradc stains ami 

school survey will be found to conta.n This lyfie 

progress of the pupils it. the 2--;.^. r«u„m,lo,... 

♦Leonard 1*. A)re$. La(Lg<^'^* *” 

*»>9V 



It study has been used chiefly to 
,ion. but it may also be used “ ™|“;“ , measure o£ the 
and other types of educationa J particular schools or com- 

eltectiveness of the program or pe important factors 

f- ‘.::t 

"itudiL'^oiZe 'hMnT^n,er of the school. Another rough but 
measure of the effectiveness of the program of the school will 
in studies of the getting and holding power of the school ^ ^ recen 
release from the National Education Association certam data we „ 
relative to school attendance. (See the graph below.) These da p 
an important challenge to educational leadership: local, state, an 
tional. 
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Lowry Nelson “ further shows that the getting and holding power 
the schools of different states varies greatly. His data relate by 
the percentage of sixteen* and seventeen-year-olds attending school an 
the number of years of schooling completed. Studies of this sort j 

\aluablc data on the over-all effectiveness of the program of the sc 0 
and of the personnel responsible for this program. 


SECTION 3 

METHODS OF EVALUATION INVOLVING DIRECT PUPIL MEASURE^*^^^ 

Types of direct pupil measurement. There are two types of 
in whicli measures of pupil growth and achievement are employed 


the 
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evaluation o£ supervision; (i) uncontrolled situations, as in informal 
evaluations of the products of learning: and (2) controlled situations as 
in experimental investigations. We shall discuss the uncontrolled studies 

Conditions limiting use of uncontrolled studies of the efficiency of 
the educational leadership in particular scliool situations. In general, 
uncontrolled measures of the products of learning constitute air y re 
liable measures of the effectiveness of the educational leadership in 
particular school situations when the measurements are extended over a 
' considerable period of time and when the factors conditioning the 
products measured are within the control of those to be evaluated There 
are many factors to be considered if the evaluations are to be 
of these factors are resident in the teacher, some in the pupils, some m 
the curriculum, some in the materials of instruction, and some in t l e 
sodo-physical conditions for learning. A detailed discussion of these has 
already been presented in earlier chapters of this volume. L°°>-'ng o 
a list of- these factors, one can readily see that the amoiin o cont o 
exercised by various school officials-prmc.pals, f 

subjects, superintendents, and the like-vanes from ind vidual o md - 
vidiial, from position to position, and from one school * 

The superintLdent of schools possesses a larger ° 

the factors conditioning the products o 

cpal or the supervisor of „ learning constitute a better 

uncontrolled measurements of the products ,i,nn thev do 

index of the effectiveness of the *“P-‘"‘'="t"Vdronea ting 
of either principals or supervisors « 

intendent of schools appropriate assistance a cur- 

developseducationa policies const textbooks, sup- 

nculum: direns and „eas«re controls the physical environment, 

phes, and equipment, and in a me conditioning 

He thus possesses a large J „„„ol, his elfectiveness car. 

the products of learning, and ‘ j ,,, rough the use of well- 

be scry rightly evaluated rhe degree that principals 

chosen measures of the control over these factors, 

and supervisors of special siibj i„jiccs of iheir 

the measures of the products o controlled in con- 

circctivcncss except, of course, as tl 

trolled investigations. dilfercnt fields of learning, schools. 

Comparing pupil achicvcnic ^oninlete control over the factors 

and school systems. In the jr is sometimes possible, 

conditioning pupil growth and clfcctivciiess of otic’s work by 

neserlheless, to secure .,3 u„c’s own field of learning, 

comparing the ° / .ylc pupils having sitiiilar atlsantages 

school, or school system with tlia ^„,^,„arimti it is recoiiiiiicmlctl tli.ii 
Ml Ollier situaiions. In making * 
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data be collected relating to the factors conditioning the products oE 
instruction as well as with respect to the products themselves, as follows: 
the pupils: their chronological age, mental capacity, maturity, age-grade 
progress, achievement, interest and effort, methods of study, and the 
like; the teacher: her age, training, experience, interest, effort, success as 
a teacher, and the like; the curriculum and objectives: the nature of the 
curriculum, its selection, gradation, and organization, the teacher’s pur- 
pose, and the like; the materials of instruction: books, supplies, and 
equipment; the socio-physical e7ivirontnent for learning: the heating, 
lighting, ventilation, and freedom from disturbance. Thougli not without 
very definite limitations, objective data of this sort may, when the com- 
parisons can be made between comparable groups, constitute a valuable 
indication of the effectiveness of particular supervisors and supervisory 
programs. 

Tracing the progress of pupils. Another method of evaluating the 
effectiveness of the educational leadership is through the use of measures 
of the products of learning in order to trace the progress of the pupils 
over some specific period of time. Where administrative officials arc 
assigned to the same position over a period of years, they may find it 
worth while to chart the progress of the pupils under their supervision 
over some considerable period of lime showing such data as the initial 
score, final score, gains in point score, gains in educational age (EA), 
gains in educational quotient (EQ), and the accomplishment quotient 
(AQ) for each pupil, class, and school. Derived measures such as EA, EQ. 
and AQ, should be used with great care. The AQ will in many instances 
give a more trustworthy measure of accomplishment in relation to ability 
when calculated with reference to measures of special aptitude instead of 
general intelligence, depending upon the specific information desired, 
fn many instances a comparison of AQ scores calculated from the use of 
both special aptitude scores and general intelligence in the AQ formula 
will be found enlightening. Charts showing pupil progress can be em- 
ployed to indicate general instructional trends for those areas of learning, 
schools, or school systems for which such information is desired. The 
measures should be selected in such a manner as to make it possible to 
appraise not only the more formal aspects of learning but the less tangible • 
products such as character changes, attitudes, ideals, and so on. In com- 
paring the achievement of pupils from different areas of learning, schools, 
and school systems, the groups should be as nearly comparable as possible. 
There are many problems of a statistical character that those who attempt 
such studies trill need to keep in mind in the treatment of test scores for 
this purpose. For a treatment of these more technical aspects the reader 
is referred to any one of a large number of texts on the subject of 
statistics.® 


« Henry E. GarrcU. Slatislics in Psychology and Education (Second edition. New 
Cork, Longmans. Green & Co.. iq^iV 
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Examples o£ uncontrolled studies ot the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional leadership in particular scliool situations. We wish now to turn to 
some examples of uncontrolled studies of the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional leadership in particular school situations. We shall begin this 
survey with a review of Miss Crabbs’ study of the efficiency of supervision, 
which was one of the earliest. 

Crabbs’ study oj the efficiency of supervision in a residential city of ten 
thousand population.’ The purpose of Miss Crabbs’ investigation was 
two-fold: (1) to evolve a technique of supervision based upon measure- 
ment, and (2) to evolve a technique for measuring the efficiency of the 
supervision supplied. Part I of the report of her investigation describes 
the supervisory program put into operation; Part II describes t le means 
employed in judging its efficiency. In general the author believes that the 
best measure of the efficiency of supervision will be found m the changes 
produced in the pupil measured in terms of the accomplishment quotient. 
Although this means of measuring teaching efficiency is not perfect, it is 
probably superior to general merit ratings of the teacher by the supervisor 
and to other devices commonly employed for this purpose. 

A survey of instruction and supervision tn East Giand Forks, 
Minnesota. The purpose of East Grand Forks Survey » was to evalua e 
the efficiency of the instruction and the 

of four thouLnd population. Tests were given at the beginning and end 
of the survey period^The test given included the new- Stanford Aaievfr 
ment Test; tL Columbia Research f =.0^" 

biology test; the American Council European istory ■ 

Research Bureau American history test; the ® . c„ton. 

capitalization, punctuation, grammar, and sentence s . „ 

Pressey Diagnostic test in whole numbers and rac ion , measured 

Woody test! in arithmetic. The intelligence of the pupds "asur > 
by the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test the ‘ 

ffie Haggerty Delta Z, the chan^^^ observed in the pu- 

Tesn Dialled data are S'.™” .ye „ report the findings of this 

pils during the survey period It 15 imp ^ will probably indicate tilt 

Study in any detail. The following e p 
general character of the findings; » 


• r u:- Procedures and Their 

Charles C. Peters and \V3Uer R. Company, Inc, 1940)- 

stall, ematical Bases (New York. , McGraw-Hill ,j;j„ York. Henry Holt anJ Com 

Helen M. Walker. Etenevury SlalisMol Melliods (.New 
pany, Inc., 1943). ^ rubervision and Teaching, Contribu- 

T Lelah Mae Crabbs. sMeasuring ‘ publications. Teachers College, 

tions to Education, No. 175 (Nc>v \or', “ 

Columbia Unisersiiy. 1935)1 + 9®PP* . Sunenision. East Grand Forks. .Minnc- 

*A. V. 0\crn. “A Surscy of Instruction D.. Unisersity of North Ha- 

Departmenlal Bulletin. Vol. »5 (Grana r 
kota, October, 1931). 79 PP* 

* Ibid., p. 53. 
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Forms V and W ot the Stanford Adiievemeni Test were before and after 

their scores in aritlimetic computation to such an extent that 45 p . 

foem, who had been below normal in the first test were at or f 
norm in the second test. In the third grade m Febmary only 24 f 
pupils were at or above the national norm in arithmetic 
Ld increased to 92 per cent in the testing done m May. Tb^= ’ 
arithmetic reasoning in that grade. The percentages decreased from 88 to 58^ 
In all other items there was an increase in the percentage who reached tne 
national norm. 


At another place the author says: 

The test given in May showed a marked improvement in the percentage of 
the second grade in the central sdiool, who were above Uic new n^i com- 
pared with the percentage that had been above the February norm. The on ) 
exception to this was in the test in word meaning in whiclr the percentag 
above the norm in May was a little smaller than that above the norm in re - 

ruary. The same was true of the third grade In grades four to eight inclusive 

altliQUgh the results were somewhat mixed in the various items of the scale, t it 
pupils for the most part showed inaeases in the percentages of those in any 
grade who exceeded the standard norms for May, over those who had exceede 
the norms for February. 

As can be seen from the above excerpts from the East Grand Forks 
Study, the comparisons throughout have been made with reference to 
the national test norms. The evaluations in Miss Crabbs' study were 
made through the use of the accomplishment quotient which expresses 
the results in terms of a ratio between the pupil’s educational age and 
his mental age. Although both of these measures may be employed, they 
should both be employed with great care: the comparison with the norms 
because it fails to take the pupil’s ability into consideration in evaluating 
his achievement and the AQ technique because the pupil’s general intel- 
ligence is only a rough measure of his potential achievement in any given 
learning and teaching situation. In neither study was an attempt made 
to hold constant any of the many factors effecting learning, other than 
that of teaching. 

Greerifield’s study of the effectiveness of supervision in Greenwood City, 
IFisconsin. Greenfield carried on a study of his own effectiveness as a 
superintendent at Greenwood City, Wisconsin. In reporting the results 
of his study, the author first describes the character of the supervisory 
program in Greenwood City and then gives the results of a three-year 
study of the effectiveness of the supervision in this school system of which 
he was superintendent. 

The following instruments of measurement were employed in the 
collection of data: 

p. 55. 

IJ. L. Greenfield, “A Study of the Effeedveness of a Program of Elementary School 
Snpmision.” Jourual of Educaiional Research, Vol. 27 (October, 1933), pp. las-iaS- 
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1. The Kuhlmim-Andeison Intelligence Tests 

2. The Stanford Acliievement Tesu. Forms A and B 

3. The Public Scliool Acliievement Tests, Battery A, Forms 1 and 2 

4. The Williams Primary Reading Scale 

5. The Torgerson Diagnostic Tcaclrcr Rating Scale 

The data are expressed in terms of mean gains in point scores per grade 
for grades four, five, six, seven, and eight. The author’s conclusions 
were as follows: 

1. The time spent in bringing teachers into cooperative working relationship, 
stimulaung them to a consciousness of a professional attack upon teaching 
problems, and imbuing them widi a modern philosophical viewpoint of 
education whicli shifts die emphasis from factual subject-matter to child 
interest and activity may not result in a statistically significant difference 
in the amount of factual material learned. The fruits of sucli a program 
should be cumulative and any indication of improvement is indicative of 

the functioning of such a program. _ c.Vrvi’fir-inr 

2. While an average critical ratio of positive .524 is not statistically significant, 
it 1 be assumed from diese data diat teaching can be modernued without 

3 ¥hrL'cf"iafthe"?f a supervisory program such as this do not 

--ially in a^ievement^™^^^^ 

the necessity for the use of datagathenng devices wniui 

more elusive prS mafe some definite improvement 

4. The teachers cooperating in this prt^^^^^^, 

in their teaching prac 1 . j persons whose groups 

making the greatest improvement were also in p 
made the most significant gains in pupil adnevemen . 

The three studies cited above are representative of those employing 

worth o£,superv.i^ ^ 

uncontrolled studies of emcien^y 

™ssed in the Pv‘:“dmg section of 

investigations of both the gen reported in the literature of 

ness of particular supervisory prt^ -he Afield of supervision were of 
education. Many of the early studies 1 another. 

the general worth of bTconducted in this field was 

One of the first studies of th« » 

conducted by Courtm - =>"‘1 rhe acliievement of pupils in 

purpose of this study was to co p „i,„nis. The experiment was 
geography in supervised and results were interpreted 

carefully controlled in us proce ’ ^ On September ig, igiS. 

with due regard for - ,eiy twenty-five diousand pupils 

pography tests were given “PP public schools. On the basis 

in grades four, five, and six in the 

•=rm.. p. .26. , ' „t supervision in Gcopaphy." Sdiooi 

« s. A. Courtis. “Measuring the tuccis r 

Society, Vol. lo (July 19. i9»9)* PP- 
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oE these tests the schools were divided into four equal groups: an uir 
supervised group, an inspected group, a group supervised by ^^hooU. and 
a group supervised by classes. Schools in group one were not visited by 
the supervisors; schools ih group two were visited, but on the old mspec- 
tional basis; for schools of the third group the supervisor received infor- 
mation of the general standing of the school and did his best to make 
both teacher and principal understand what was expected; in the fourt 
group, the supervisor used such detailed information as could be fur- 
nished by the Department of Research and centered his attention upon 
teachers whose classes were below the general level of attainment in 
geography. The work was continued for six weeks. The groups were then 
retested. The original scores were retabulated in order to maintain the 
original equality of the groups which had been distributed by changes m 
pupil population. Comparisons were then made, and various interpreta- 
tions of the results presented. In comparing the relation of actual gam 
made by pupils to the possible gain the author concludes that: “ 


In the unsupervised group, the teachers succeeded in making 49.5 per cent 
o£ the desired gain. Supervision by inspection raised the figure to 54 per cent, 
supervision by schools to 68 per cent, and by classes to 69.5 per cent. That is, 
visit of the supervisor under the conditions of Group IV resulted in an increase 
of achievement of 40 per cent. 


Another comparison was made in terms of point scores: 

The children in the unsupervised group were able to locate correctly twenty- 
eight states on the map in the initial test and foriy-iliree states in the final test, 
a gain of fifteen states in the median scores of the group. 

In the group supervised by schools the gain was nineteen states. That is,^ as 
measured by the diange in median scores of the group, adequate supervision 
increased the effects of teaching 30 per cent. In terms of the per cent Uie actual 
gain was of the desired gain, the results are Group I, 70 per cent. Group III, 
83 per cent. 

A further idea of the changes induced by supervision can be gained 
by inspecting the changes in distribution: 

In Group I the distributions for the initial and final tests overlap to the ex- 
tent of 71 per cent. That is, in the final test the net result is that 29 per cent 
of the children have higher scores than they did in the beginning. For Group 
III ihe figures become 46 per cent. Put in different words, die statement would 
be, out of every hundred children in schools without supervision, twenty-nine 
were changed by the teaching. The effect of supervision was to raise this num- 
ber to forty-six, a gain of seventeen children. Surely an agency which affects 
the work of teachers to sudi an extent, that without change in the teachers, the 
time, the equipment, or the size of the class, more than half again as many 
children are benefited by Uie teaching, is an important agency. 
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A study of the value of supervision in penmanship. An investigation 
in handwriting quite similar to the one in geography reported above was 
carried out by Miss Lena Shaw, supervisor o£ penmanship in the Detroit 
public schools. A total of 30,539 pupils was used, distributed through 
CTades three to eight. A test was given at the beginning of the semester 
and the scliools were divided into four equal groups as m the geography 
study just reported. The same procedure was followed, one group being 
unvisited, the second inspected only, the third supervised by schools, and 
the fourth supervised by classes. The work was carried on for a whole 
semester. When the final test was given, the original scores were re- 
tabulated, and the conclusions were drawn, the supervised ^oups showed 
greater improvement than the unsupervised groups. e ta es pre 
Lting the results by half grades are too long to reproduce here, but 
totals for the four groups are included m the table below. 


COMPsmsoN or Gross Scorcs o.s Initial ano J-is ‘N °v Fovr 

Grouts or Pums. One G«iup Unwerviseo ano Three Groups 

Each Supervised Differently 




Group HI 

Croup IV 

Grow Scores 

Group / 

Group II 

Retabulation 1 

6 e 935 

8460 

‘. 5*5 

SO.i 

0,945 

8.778 

1 1.835 

1 56.2 

6,969 

9,020 

2,051 

40.7 

6,931 

8,819 

1.888 

1 37 -* 


Per cent o£ possible gain 


* Lena Shaw, unpublished oiatecials. 


The conclusions drawn were. 

u which were not visited made only 

1. Supervision does pay since the m, ,„d IV made 36.3. 

30.1 per cent of possible gam, while Groups 11 . 

40.7, and 37.2 per cent . ^ich Ihe emphasis is placed where 

3. The best form of supervision is that in 
it is most needed. 

. • ♦ vrirnllv iustified by the evidence 

Though the second conclusion is no seemed, however, to 

presented, both this study and the P the point ol 

indicate that supervision was a worth while y 

view of the Detroit tax-payer. Pittman conducted a study 

Pittman’s study. The Value of Supe ’ problem was defined 
of the value of supervision in rural s 

as follows: If so, to what extent, in 

The Problem: Does the supervision of schoo p 
what ’•"‘'•o ...Nciov whnt conditions? 


he Froblem: Does tne - 

t ways, and under what conditions 


" Lena Shan-, unpublished materials. (Baltimore. Md.. Warwick and 

. M. S. Human, The Value at School Supenno 
^ork, 19*1). 
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With a view io giving « i.si 

the following question; 5^|,„£,is ,vhen super- 

What is the effect of supervision upon the work o 
vision is done according to the Zone plan? 


The Zone Pien De/i,ied: A plan of supervisi^m 
his entire supen,isory district into temtona , tlesi^-nated by the 

territorial limits for one week of supervisory ello to 

writer as the rone plan. The purpose back of sndi 

provide for systematic supervision of classroom development of a com- 

Ltive and democratic teachers’ nieeliogs. and ^ P; inspiring 

innnity consciousness on .he part of ruraf comurunitm “ /on.’^Such 

„nd facilitating more effective social, educational, and comracraal 
a plan was used in this experiment. 

Pittman used the equivalent groups method, dividing his 
two halves. The standings of the children in thirteen school £u. dions 
were determined at the outset, and the two halves equated. C. 
taken to see that the two halves were as nearly equal as possible m p p 
lation, wealth, and certain other outside factors. The control half of 
rone received no supervision, whereas the experimental half receive 
intensive supervision lor seven months. Both groups were then testen, 
and the differences in improvement between the groups were attri u c( 
to supervision. An abbreviated statement of the conclusions, drawn rora 
Pittman’s investigation, is reproduced below: 


1. Results. The results of supervision in the experiment hereafter described 
were positive in the particulars and to the extent stated below. 
a. Children in the supervised schools, when measured by equated ditter- 
ences and by percentages oE progress of the experimental ^oup 
measured in terms of the progress of the control group, ^ advanced ap- 
proximately 194 per cent as Ear during the seven months in the particu 
lar {unctions under investigation as did the children with whom they 
were compared. . 

b. Upon this basis and assuming the sodal value of this type of educaliona 
material, the value of the service of one supers’isor, who would produce 
sudi a difference in the total results of the school work for forty-five 
schoolrooms similar to those supervised, would be $45,102.15 per schoo 
year for that service alone. (See original report for figures upon tvhi 1 
this is based.) 

c. The teachers under supervision did, approximately, four times as much 
professional reading as they themselves had done during the previous 
year and four times as tnu^ as the group of teachers with whom they 
were compared during the year of the experiment. 

d. The average attendance, measured in terms of total enrolment, was 76 
per cent for the year in the supervised schools as against 70.7 per cent 
in the unsupervised schools. 

e. In the sdiools under supervision all of the children in the grades from 
tlirec to eight inclusive made excellent progress with greater gains 
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usually isi llic lower grades. In ilie sdiools not having supervision, the 
children in the grades below the seventh did not make tlie progress 
which might have been expected if the progress of the seventh and 
eighth grades were taken as a standard by which to compare them. 

/. Supervision served to keep in school cliildrcn who were in the seventh 
and eighth grades. Of die cliildrcn who entered those grades of 
the supervised sdiools, 92 per cent continued in school to the end of the 
)car. In the unsupervised schools, only 69 per cent completed the sdiool 
)car. 

g. Supervision promoted the social life of the community. 

2. Supf)lemeiitary related conclusions. • j • j- 1 

a. \Vhilc supervision gave positive results in subjects supervised,^ it did 
not imerfere with the progress of subjects not especially supervised. 

b. In order to get the best rcsulu from supervision, die attention of all 
concerned must be centered upon the particular phases which it is de- 
sired to improve. 


The Michigan studies of the value of rural stipervisioTi. A further 
experiment to determine the effectiveness of rural supervision was con- 
ducted in Oakland and Macomb Counties, Micliigan, m 1924.’“ In 
Oakland County the work o£ tlie teachers was carefully supervised by a 
county superintendent and tliree supervisors of instruction. Carried out 
during the year was a carefully planned program consisting of institutes, 
district meetings, supervisory visits, and demonstration lessons. Intensive 
work was done on the teaching ot reading, arithmetic, language, and 
spelling. All teachers were informed in detail at the beginning of e 
year concerning the whole of die supervisory pro^am. In Macomb 
County there were no supervisors of instruction. The work of the 
supervisors is therefore assumed to be the significant factor in causing 
sny differences which appear in the results.” The s'*°°ls m the 'ra 
counties were paired in such a way that the two groups w , 

equivalent as possible, as far as pupils and teadiers 
esch group there were thirty-five one-teaclier schools and eight rooms 

UiMeacher schools. pupils, the following tests were 

In order to measure the growth ot the pup 
given: 


Thomdike-McCall Reading Scale, Form i 
Woody Arithmetic Scale, Series B, Form i 
Monroe Reasoning Test in Arithmetic, Form i 
Wilson Language Error Test, Story A 
Morrison-McCall Spelling Test, list i 


The National Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form 2, was also given. 

° r .,,.-^1 pdiicntion anc 


class 


The members of the faculty of *^.‘‘'P“™™ 5 ,T°OT™”colIcgc administered 


the 


ral leadership of the Michigan Centember 24, 1924. In the 

in the fall beuLn September 8. .924. =»nd September 4- 

^ in the Rural Schools of 


‘rtn in the Rural Schools of 
OaVi"^‘ ^ 0^1 Others, "The V^ue ^ Association, No. 7 (Lansmg. 

Oakland Counlj^*' Bulletin of the Michigan Education a 


M' K ^ Caounty, BuIIetii 
' •» June, 1926), 40 pp. 
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spring between April 27, 1925, and May 14, 1925, they gave equivalent forms 
of all tests except the intelligence lest. 

The data for this investigation are summarized in the table immediately 
below. 


Summary of Percentages of a Normal Year* of School Work Achieved in Nine 
School Subjects in Sufervised and in Unsui'ervised Schools 


Subject 

Supervised 

Oahland 

Unsupervised 

WfacoiiiO 



-16 


I SO 

188 


i'i 






100 



106 


ir j 

185 

180 

180 






*' 


' 170.8 

07 ff 


J 7 


• iiMR pwWisbtd standwds t«t Ibt Itsls Mstd. AUfeouRli dttS\«d {lom stM» at niiit pvptt*, 

they were adopted as the most slgnihcaot basis lor comparison In that the achlevrmrnt cS any croup oi 
pupils may hereafter be compared with either the supervised or unsupervised group without the necessity 
of repeating the entire eaperlmeot. 
t These averages were computed in the following manner: 

a. The percentages of gain In each subject were multiplied by the number of pupils from whose 
scores the gains v«ere computed. 

The sum of the products lor each subject was divided by the total number of matched pupils 
tested in that subject. This auotlent for each subject b given above. 

c. The sum of the products was divided by the total number 0/ pupiU tested in all subjects. Thb 
quotient is the average percentage of a normal }ear of achievement in all subjeeb. 

The average for the supervised schools was 170.8 per cent of a normal 
year of school work; for the unsupervised schools, 97. The difference 
between the supervised and unsupervised schools is 73.8, or 76 per cent; 
that is, the achievement of the supervised pupils was 76 per cent greater 
than the achievement of the unsupervised pupils. 

Since every attempt was made to equate the two groups in all vital 
respects, it is believed that this experiment indicates the degree of im- 
provement in instructional efficiency which may be secured by the intro- 
duction of a systematic program of supervision into a normal county 
school organization. 

The Indiana study of the county unit plan of supenjision- In 1923 to 
* 925 » under the direction of H. N. Sherwood, state superintendent of 
public instruction of Indiana, an experimental study was made of the 
relative efficiency of the county unit plan of supervision.^® Two counties 
were chosen in which to demonstrate the value of supervision, and two 
other counties served as controls. In the former, expert supervisors 
worked intensively with the teachers; in the latter, there was no super- 

2 ®H. N. Sherwood. "Value of Rural School Supervision." Educational Bulletin, No. 

^ 84 (Indianapolis, Ind.. State Department of Public Instruction, 1926). 
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vision. Conditions in these four counties were fairly comparable for the 
various factors conditioning learning, including tlie experience, training, 
and ability of the teachers. 

The progress made by the pupils in all four counties was measured by 
means of modified forms of the Stanford Achievement Tests, including 
reading, arithmetic, language, and spelling. The test was given at the 
beginning and end of each of the two years of the experiment. The com- 
parison of the progress in the experimental and control counties is 
presented in the table below. The results are presented in terms of per 
cents by which progress in the demonstration counties exceeded progress 
in the control counties. 


Per Cents by Which Progress in DcMONSTRA-noN Counties Exceeded 
Progress in the Control Counties 


Grade 

J924 

1925 


7-3 

J4.6 


0,3 

25-1 


» 7 -?| 

3 M 


= 3-8 

24.6 


14.8 

37-9 


M -3 

26.3 


M -9 

25.7 


It can be seen from these data that in every graae m dou yeu . ^ 
pupils in the demonstration schools made more progress in , , 

us measured by the tests employed in this investigation, t an w 
*= pupils in the control schools. The per «nts 

second year of the experiment than in the first )c , -j 

cumulative Ilfect of the program of supervision. Data arc not available 

» »,« - — s. r:;:; 

Louisiana, a carefully “"trolled study was mad^^ lo 

encss of supervision on a parish-widc ^ educational activity. 
^>n show clearly the value of supcmsio^ ,;fTnn'on as follows:” 

^be author summarizes tlie findings in this m^cs ga ^ ^ ^ 

la September, 1926, the control pai^ 1028. using the same 

«ied \vith the Standard Adiicvenient 'V improvement in comiMJsiic 

^ ol tile same test tlicy scored 40.26, sli ' ® Similarly, supervised 
7.76. vvhicli is 23 9 per cent of ^ ' 


: of 7-6. vvhicli is 23.9 per cent of “^* 3 * rcsjKCiivcIy 30-55 

^ *di, at the same time and vvitli the sam • lyjO 

showing an improvement of is therefore greater 

Tltc rate of improvement in the supervised pansn 

that in the control parish by 16.5 per cent. trades, in scoics for all 

comi>ositc scores, in subject scores. i« «orcs b) gn. . 

I. Um..rd. Note, 00 .. iN (Baton Rou,e. La, 

• 


^ i-oinuaro. ,\otes on an 
1 ‘^Hincnt of Education. 1928). 
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grades combined, in all combinations considered, with the sole exception of die 
subject of spelling considered by itself, the supervised parish showed an un- 
mistakable advantage under the influence of the supervision. The relatively ex- 
cellent showing made by the control parish in the subject of spelling must be 
attributed to conditions in that parish rather than to want of unifonnity in the 
supervision. 

In the control parish in September, tgad, die average educational quotient 
of pupils from durd to seventh grades inclusive xvas 88.87; and for May, 1928, 
it was gi.53, showing an improtement of s.()6 in educational quotient; while 
in the supervised parish the corresponditig quotients were 89.92 and 99.17, or a 
difference of 9.25. 

The average chronological ages in the two parishes w'ere 11.38 years for the 
supervised parish and 11.79 years for the control parish. An improvement ot 
9.25 in educational quotient means 9.25/100.00 of 11.38, or 1.05 years' improve- 
incnt in the educational age oi a group o( pupils averaging ii.$8 years of age. 
Hence, bctiveen the first and final tests the supervised parish improved ap- 
proximately twelve months. Similarly, 2.66/joo.oo of 1J.79 years is .31 years or 
approximately four months of improvement for the control parish. This means 
that the supervised parish gained an advantage in education as measured by 
the Stanford Tests of eight months during the two years of die experiment 
among the pupils from tliird to seventh grades inclusive. 

Controlled studies of the effectiveness of supervision in particular 
school situations. The purpose of the studies reviewed in the immediately 
preceding section of this chapter was to determine whether various types 
of supervisors might be employed with profit by school officials. In the 
studies to follow, the emphasis shifts from general worth of supervision to 
the effectiveness of particular supervisory programs. Four studies arc 
described briefly. 

Gillentine's Study of Fifth~Grade Rending.^^ This study was under 
taken in fourteen schools in seven middle Tennessee cities for the purpose 
of determining the value of a specific program of reading. 

The program was carefully planned and involved such activities as: ' 

1. Determining the objectives of elementary reading 

2. Diagnosis of reading defects 

3. Selecting and initiating remedial measures 

4. Emphasizing silent reading 

5. Providing for individual diflFereiices 

6. Observing demonstration teaching 

7. Analyzing the teacher’s conduct of tlie recitation 

8 . Increasing attention given to lesson planning 

9. Stimulating professional reading and study 

10. Compiling a bibliography of children’s literature 

ij. Emphasizing simple health rules 

12. Measuring outcomes 

The measuring devices used were the: 

1. Stanford Achievement Test 

2. Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 

Flora Myers Gilleniine, A Controlled Experiment in Fifth-Grade Reading, Coo- 
tnbuij<?n to Vacation, No, 7S /NashvJJlc Tenn., PeaJjo/Jy College For 'TeacheT\ 

*930). pp. 23-24. 27-28, 79-80. 
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3. Monroe Standardized Silent-Reading Test 

4. Stone Narrative Reading Test 

5. Gates Silent-Reading Test 

The author reached the following conclusions: 

a. Practically all of the groups were below normal attainment in reading 
ability at the beginning of the study as determined by the grade norms 
of reading tests tvhich were used. 

b. Improvement in reading ability of the supervised group was significantly 
superior to that of the unsupervised group. 

c. Reading ability of die supervised group at the close of the study exceeded 
the norms of the tests. 

d. The unsupervised group did not attain normal reading ability during the 
same period. 

The supervised group maintained normal growth in other school subjects 
' during the course of the program. 

/. The experimental group maintained a superiority in reading ability dirough 
die sixth grade and the beginning of the seventh grade as indicated by a 
testing of more than two-thirds of the original group two years after the 
program was initiated. 


Results in Grades 4-8 on CoMfRCiiENsioN Tests (1-5) Silfnt 

Reading Tists Given in Town, City, and Consolidatjd Schools 
IN Nineteen Iowa Counties in 1937'S® 



Grade IV 

2 189 pupils 

Grade V 
28O5 pupils 

Grade VI 
2916 pupils 

Ctade yil 
2751 pupils 

Grade VIU 
2 i '75 pupils 

I'wt norm: 

I’rcicst . 


57-» 

Ggar 

^Sx> 

102.0 

12(0 

I3GJ) 

*■‘031 lest 

18.0 

3G.2 

60.5 

93-0 

115^ 

•'Icdian score: 

Pretest . . 

58A) 

81.2 

I0G.3 

i2.',a< 

1 iG-G 

final test 

8|a> 


I 2 JI .7 

Cain . 


sG.G 

25-3 

20-1 

20.8 

Percentage of normal 

sain .... 


223 

iG<j 

>57 

>75 

P«ccmagc that final- 
lest score is of tcM 
norm 



n8 

1 lU 

108 

^*in in reading age 
(“1 jars and months) 

‘•5 

»'5 

*•3 

1 

l-U 

t.l 

^'*1 in reading grade 

IJU 

1.2 

i.i 



^ ‘laic program for the of the Sulc 

uring ihc scliool year of 1935-' . , • ■ — 

"apartment of Public Instruction of Iowa \isiicu 
observations concerning the nature 1 

, K- llcnncn. "A Su.c for ihc 

Sthool JouxuaI, Vol. 39 (J^nc. Iy39)- ri*- 


i each uh'wl ami made 
. of the chisumim imiruciion 
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As a result of these observations and conferences, it was decided that a 
concentrated dri\’e on the functional development of tvork-type reading 
skills with content subjects was needed. The program was carried on 
throughout the state, and consisted of (1) a county-wide meeting of 
teachers at which time the nature of the remedial program was carefully 
explained and the initial materials distributed; (2) a half-day demonstra- 
tion in each school illustrating the use of the remedial materials; and (3) 
a follow-up questionnaire: one to the teacher and one to the county 
superintendent of schools. The schools in which the evaluation was 
carried out were located in three northwest and three northeast Iowa 
counties. The results of the testing program in three counties are given 
in the table on page 771. 

The program was extended in 1937-1938. The testing program showed 
gains in this year varying from 157 per cent to 222 per cent of the normal 
gain. The author describes the by-products of this program as follows: 

While the main objective of the work was to improve the teaching of reading 
in the schools, some other important developments also took place in connec- 
tion with the in-service training of teachers. Changes were necessary in the 
organization in many schools in order that provision might be made for more 
supervised study. These changes resulted In decreasing die number of periods 
devoted to a given subject during the week, with a’ corresponding increase in 
the length of periods. Because of the longer periods, more time was used for 
directing study and less time was devoted to hearing lessons. 

The emphasis on provision for individual differences resulted in efforts, in 
connection both with the academic and with the activities phase of the program, 
to incorporate materials that would take care of a wide variety of interests and 
abilities. In the academic work this object was accomplished by developing study 
exercises of varying degrees of difficulty and by providing supplementary ref- 
erence materials representing wide ranges of reading ability and interests in 
the various content subjects. In the case of the latter the object was accom- 
plished through the provision of activities of types that would appeal to many 
varied interests and abilities, some of which were intellectual, and some of 
which were more or less mechanical, in nature. 

Forty-six superintendents, in a voluntary response to a questionnaire at- 
tached to the remedial circular, indicated that their teachers had responded 
enthusiastically to the program, that the majority had succeeded in developing 
time scliedules to provide for an increased amount of directed study, and that 
their teadiers had succeeded in individualizing their instruction in the content 
subjects as a result of the program. 

Kinhart’s study of the effect of supervision on high-school English.^* 
The purpose of this experiment was to determine the "over-aH" effect of 
a program of supervision upon pupil achievement in high-scltool English. 

a. Supervisory program. The fundamental idea underlying this program 
of supervision was that every pupil undergoing instruction should achieve 
his best grotvth. 

24 Howard Andrew Kinhait. The Effect of Supervision on High School English, 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 30 (Baltimore. Md.. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1941). 
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b. Supenisory activities. After conceiving and formulating the philos- 
ophy that tvas to underlie the program, the supervisor proceeded to select 
those supervisory activities that in his judgment would contribute most 
effectually to the realization of his aim. The supervisory activities chosen 
were; (i) group conferences. (2) classroom visitation, (3) individual con- 
ferences, (4) examination of teaching units and tests with a 
pupils’ papers and records, (5) intervisitation, (6) case stu y. e 
activities cliosen were from among those which are usually emp oye y 
persons engaged in formal supervision. A number of more mo ern tec 
niques might have been included. All activities were nowing 

differences that exist in pupils and providing for these 1 erences so 

each child would make his maximum progress. 

Limited space does not permit a full description of the supervisory 
program. Some idea can be secured from the follow.ng table which is 
a record of the time devoted to various phases of the program for one 
teacher. 

Time Record of Supervision for Teacher X 


Feb. Mar. Apr. 


A. Shared Responsibility for Pupil Activity 

1. Examination of units of subject mat- 
ter and tests before they were used. . 

2. Examination of pupils’ tests and other 

papers after they were scored 

3. Analysis of errors revealed by No. 2 
and recommendations for improve* 

ment 

B- Group Conferences 

C. Conference with Teacher 

1. Units 

2. Tests 

3- Analysis of pupil progress 

1 ^* Classroom Visitation 

Demonstration or Intervisitalion 

E. Individual Case Study' . . - • * 1" " * 

Other Activities by Request of Teadier, . 

Total 


30 


45 

120 

70 

45 

40 

90 

55 

35 

25 


70 40 

45 30 


75 

60 

65 

60 

80 

135 


45 

60 

60 

45 

65 

140 

40 

85 

35 


Cio 630 6}5 


Equatng classes and teachers. j°„iio„3l age in Eiigli.h 


^^sis of mental age, chronological age. 


May 

Total 

50 

215 

45 

130 

50 

215 

0 

240 

55 

250 

40 

190 

50 

235 

165 

530 

0 

95 

65 

225 

40 

100 





560 

2-145 

latcd 

on the 

I in Enghsli 


assigned to each 


determined by standard tests. Two ^ period.” There 

leather. The teachers were equated on t e ,|,e experimental 

Were six teachers: three teachers, X, • ’ control group. 

Si'oup; and tllree teachers. A, B, C, roa P ^ equated and the 
d. Final testing program. After tiie tea supervision, ihe e.xpcri- 

expcrimcntal and control groups pehiuary Clli to .May es'li. 

Cental factor, was applied to one group 
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On the latter date, when the experimental period ended, Form W ol 
the New Stanford Achievement Test was administered: and for the third 
time, educational age in English was found. A comparison of group gams 
in educational age from January to May reveals how much difference a 
particular type of supervision made. Kinhart reported: 

L Major Conclusions 

A. Conclusion drawn on the basis of standard test results follotvs: 

1. A comparison of the experimental and control groups shows conclu- 
sively the superiority in attainment of pupils whose teachers received 
supervision over tlrose whose teachers were not supervised. Also, all six 
sections that were taught by supervised teachers made a greater final 
gain in educational age than any of the six sections that were taught 
by unsupervised teachers. 

B. Conclusions drawn on the basis of teachers’ marks follow: 

1. On the several bases of comparison, marks assigned to pupils of the 
experimental and control groups show differences that are favorable 
to the experimental group, but in no instance is the difference statis- 
tically significant. 

2. The value of supervision is merely suggested when gauged by teacliers’ 
marks. 


II. Minor Conclusions 

1. Within die limitations of this study, findings indicate that supervision is 
of value to both experienced and inexperienced teachers. 

2. Within the limitations of this study, data do not show that supervision is 
more effective to inexperienced than to experienced teachers: in fact, the 
difference while wholly insignificam statistically, points to die possibility 
that supervision has greater value for die experienced teacher. 

3. With standard deviation as the aiterion. instruction was suited to pupils 
on more than one level wlteiher the teacliers were superyised or unsuper- 
vised. 

4. Supervision, however effective accoidmg to standard tests, is no assurance 
dial every teadier will have fewer failures or that she will assign higher 
marks to her pupils. In these respects there occurred considerable over- 
lapping between individual teachers of die experimental and control 
groups. 

Studies of the interrelatedness of parts of the supervisory program with 
a functioning whole. In the immediately preceding section of this chapter 
we have been concerned wiUi studies of the effectiveness of particular 
supervisory programs. These studies seem to present testimony of die 
wordi of supervision and particular supervisory activities. We wish now 
to turn attention to a different kind of study in which the supervisor’s 
concern is not merely with die over-all efficiency of specific programs but 
with how different pans of these programs go together to make a 
functioning whole. Unfortunately, no study has been found where all 
the parts or even the major parts of the program have been studied in 
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relation to each other and to the program as a whole. The following 
study seems to illustrate the need in this respect. 

Von Eschcn’s evaluation of a supervisory program in rural Wisconsm. 
He states the objectives of his study as follows: 

1. How effective is a particular supervisory program in producing measur 
able changes in pupils with respect to certain stated objectives of educa- 
tion? 

2. What is the relationship between pupil change in certain basic study 
skills and reading and pupil changes in seventh- and eighth-grade social 
studies? 

3. What changes in teachers seem to be most closely associated with teaching 
success when teaching success is defined in terms of certain measurable 
pupil dianges? 

He employed both the equivalent and single group methods of experi- 
mentation. 

The following tests were given to the pupils and teachers. Many of 
these were administered at both the beginning and end of the school year: 


PUPIL TESTS 

Measures of Factors Conditioning Learning 
Kuhlman-Anderson Test. Grades 7-8 (Fourth edition. Minneapolis, Minn., Edu- 
cational Test Bureau. 1933)- in PnhiiV 

Trailer Silent-Reading .Teat, Form i, for Grades 7-10 (Bloommglon. 111., Public 

School Publishing Co., i934)» C^R)- 

Measures of Pupil Achievement or Change 

The measures of pupil change may be divided into W 

*ose measuring short-time or unit change (applied at the beginmi g and 
end of a three weeks’ period) and (a) those “ensuring clmngcs m th 
general objectives of the course (administered at the beginning and end 
*e six months- period). 

The tests for measuring short-time or unit g psncciallv 

"■eek periods used in this study and investigation were^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

constructed for use in the series of studies. Two uni 

Unit I— Safeguarding Public Health, (Ui). 

Unit Il-Community Planning, (U2). 

The test items used in these two “ Wheonsin scliools. 

"■mcular validity with materials long-time cliaiigc-a scries 

Two batteries of tests were used to mcas h 

of three tests developed by J. fVaync Wr.gbtsione and 
Measures developed by Howard C. Hill- 

• t „ Subervisory Propram u ilh Sei-enlh- 
Clarence R. Von Eschen. An EvatuaUon oj P lyhconsin. Doctor** D«*- 

Eighth.Grado Teachers in Rural Schools of the Stale / 

. ‘Wauon, Unhersity of Wisconsin. i{»o- 
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Abilities to Organize Research Material (New York, Bureau o£ Publications. 

Teachers College, Columbia Universily. 1935), (Wi). 

Scale of Civic Beliefs, Form A and Form B (New York, Bureau of Publications. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935), (Wz). 

Applying Generalizations to Social Studies Events (New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935), (W3). 

The battery of tests by Howard C. Hill consists of three measures, 
which, in spite of the more hopeful titles given two of them, appear to 
measure information to a considerable extent. These tests are: 2® 

A Test in Civic Attitudes, (Hi). 

A Test in Civic Information, (Hz). 

A Test in Civic Action, (H3). 

The remaining test measuring long-time change to be described is 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, for Grades 6, 7, and 8, Test B: 
Vocabulary, Basic Study Skills (Iowa City, Iowa: Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, University of Iowa, 1938) (BS). This test is 

organized into six parts concerned with: (1) general vocabulary, (2) 
comprehension of maps, (3) reading of graphs, charts, and tables, {4) 
use of basic reference material, (5) use of the index, and (6) use of the 
dictionary. 

IXACHER TESTS 

Thirteen measures were applied to the teachers* who participated as 
members of the control group in 1937-1938. Four of these thirteen 
measures were readministered to the twenty-four teachers who partici-. 
pated during the experimental year (1938-1939). These measures were: 

The American Council Civics and Government Test-Form B 
Hartmann, Social Attitudes of Secondary^chool Teachers 
Torgerson and others. A Test of Teaclier-Pupil Relationship 
Yeager, Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward Teaching and the Teaching Pro- 
fession 

The principles of leadership chosen as controls in setting up and 
carrying forward the program of activities are those set forth in the 1938 
edition of this book. 

The supervisory plan. The general pattern of this study was deter- 
mined to some extent by a series of related studies. The detailed aids 
were set forth in six stencil-reproduced bulletins: 

Bulletin, No. i: "Objectives Measured by Various Pupil Tests” 

No. 2: Practical Helps for Improving Instruction and Pupil 
Adiievement” 

No. 3: "Report of Pupil Perfoimance” 

No. 4: "Generalizations in Social Studies” 

26 All of these tests are published by the Public School Publishing Co.. Blooming- 
ton, III. 
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No. 5: “Suggestions for the Improvement of Personality" 
No. 6: "Reading for Improvement in the Research Project" 


In order to give careful direction to the supervisory program.^ a 
schedule of school visitation was drawn up together with a list of specific 
activities to be carried out during each visitation. Twelve visits were 
m.ide to each school. Because of the assistance given the investigator in 
the routine matters of test administration, scoring, and necessary clerical 
nork, it was possible to carry the program through with very little 
deviation from the original schedule. It should be pointed out that the 
uniform general program did not preclude an individualized program 
within each school. 

A few illustrations of individual differences follow: 


1. Teachers varied in the degree to which "Pj 

plication of the scientific method to educational measurement, 
had no conception ^vhatever of this approa . j » 

8 . Several teachers were unfamiliar with the purpose and use of general 
and specific educational objectives. and 

3. Several teadiers did not have an understanding of the use of 

4 . Ttr:;;ch\:s::runfa" 

5. ?irtea’ch«s immediately caught the spirit of 

and the investigation and went far beyond the average F 

ning their instruction with reference to I e 

6 . One teacher did not know what a unit im. 

7 - Several teachers were unfamiliar with the u 

S. familiar wid. the use of tests for diagnostic pnr- 

3 . S:r;eacher insisted that she had -o;;- 

and II during .937-1938 even though many 01 n pi 

tive change scores. ,.n«n-cessful in her teacher-pupil 

10. One teacher failed to realize dial she ' 
relationships. 

such matters as these and the many others of which they are .typical 
necessitated an individualized pro^am of ^P; 

The author summarizes bis findings as o 

• ?" fpil that die supei^isory program 

*• The equivalent-group companson . following four tests of pupil 

was effecuve in the areas measured uy 
growth and acliievemeni: 
e. Safeguarding Public Health 

f>. Abilities to Organize smdics Events 

c. Applying Generalizations to Social smu 

<f. A Test of Civic Infonnalion jupenisorv program 

The cquivalcnt-group comparison .ndi“ “ (o,|o,,ing tour tests of pupil 
"as not effective in areas measured by 
growUi and achievement: 
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a. Community Planning 

b. Scale of Civic Beliefs 

c. A Test of Civic Attitudes 

d. A Test of Civic Action 

3. The single-group comparison showed that: 

a. Pupils highest on tlie learning cun-e made the smallest gains 

b. In seven of the eight pupil measures the mean initial score for the pupils 
when in grade eight was eqnal 10 or greater than their mean final 
score when in grade seven. 

c. In all cases except the Test of Civic Action the mean change made 
during the eighth-grade year was greater than the mean change made 
during the seventh-grade year. 

4. The supervisory program was effective in improving silent reading ability 
and the ability to perform such basic study skills as map reading, interpre- 
tation of graphs and charts, use of the basic references, use of the index, 
and use of the dictionary. The supervised group progressed approximately 
100 per cent further in silent reading ability and approximately loo per 
cent further in basic study skills'during the experimental period than was 
normal for titat period. 

5. This improvement in reading ability and basic study skills was not sig* 
nificantly related to changes made during the experimental period in the 
other areas of pupil growth and achievement as measured by the instru- 
ments employed in this investigation. 

6. The comparison of the performance of the participating teacher on the 
four teacher measures indicated that: 

a. In no area was the improvement significant if one accepts a critical ratio 
of three or more as necessary for sutistical significance. 

b. There was a positive change in teacher-pupil relationship which ap- 
proadied significance. 

c. There were small insignificant differences for teacher test scores in in- 
formation relating to government and civics; in social attitudes; and 
in interest in teadiing. These differences are for tests administered at the 
beginning and end of the school year. 

7. It ^vould seem that the supervisory program was effective in producing 
pupil growth and achievement in some of tire less traditional educational 
objectives, as set forth in the purposes of this study. 

8. The supervisory program was most effective in those areas in which the 
program rvas most concentrated. 

9. In order to get maximum results, supervision, it would seem, should be 
centered upon a particular and limited area which it is desired to improve. 

A careful examination of this study will show that while the author 
was interested in the over-all value of supervision, he was also interested 
in the interrelatedness of the parts of the larger program of activities. 
Here we have tests applied to pupils and teaphers alike to measure 
directly and indirectly the outcomes of an improvement program. The 
study is interesting in many respects, but chiefly because of the light that 
it throws upon the interrelatedness of certain parts of the supervisory 
program. 

Many of the studies cited in the immediately preceding sections of 
this chapter fail to adhere in one or more important respects to the 
principles of good leadership set fortli earlier in this volume. 
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Few ot the studies, including the one cited above, adequately provide 
tor teacher-pupil-community parycipation in planning. Many start with 
preconceived notions as to the needs o£ teachers or with inadequate 
recognition of the principle of individual differences in teachers and 
teaching-learning situations. Seldom are the outcomes adequately ap- 
praised. Some of the more important outcomes may not be assessed at all, 
and some assessed only by very inadequate data-gathering devices. In 
spite of their limitations the studies as a whole seem to point the way to 
improved activities in this area. 


SECTION s 

METHODS OF EVALUATION INVOLVING THE MEASUREMENT OF 

FACTORS CONDITIONING PUPIL GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT 

Types of evaluation here considered. The methods of evaluation con 
sidered in the immediately preceding sections of this chapter involved 
the measurement of pupil growth and achievement. le evi ences 
etEective leadership will be found, however, not merely in the chang 
produced in the pupils but also in the factors condit.onmg " 

and achievement. To promote pupil growth one must ' V 

large number of subsidiary activities, such as, (i) t ose re . . .. 

curriculum; (s) those relatLg to instruction and the 
the pupils; (3) those relating to the materials of .ns.ruettom textbooks, 
supplies, equipment, and so forth; and (4) those j ^ 

physical envirLment for pupil growth o": 

effectiveness of the leadership can be found in each ^ 

superintendent's claim to effectiveness may rest, for . p ' P j 
Shill in employing and organhing the P"L::s m^ht rer^po^ 
program; another superintendents claim t up.,o.datc cur- 

the quality of his leadership in maintaining resnonsibilities 

riculum; Ind so on in ead. of the several 

These areas of responsibility, therefore, st'S^ 3,,. 

ttting the educational leadership. The possibilities 

The means and methods of evaluating the 
"heady been suggested. The means rpo^t* 

sidiary activities of which the larger scl P P chapter IX 

r,nt'altrsT.he means commonly employed 


ready been suggested m earlier cli p commonly employed 

[or example, presents a careful analysts o analysis of the 

‘u evaluating the curriculum. Chapter P factors in Jiupil 

ureans commonly employed in studying means conimonly ciii- 

Srotvth. And Chapter X presents a suncy socio-pliysica) 

ployed in evaluating the materials rnggesicl that ibc 


. -/v-vA 111 evaluating iiic ^ 

environment for pupil giowth and achicvcin 
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reader turn to these chapters for the discussions there of the methods of 
evaluation appropriate to each one of these areas.” 

SECTION 4 

METHODS OF EVALUATION INVOLVING THE DIRECT APPRAISAL 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Types of evaluation here discussed. We wish to discuss here evaluations 
of educational leadership made possible through a direct appraisal of 
the program of activities instituted by this leadership. Much valuable 
information can be had about the quality of the educational leadership 
in any given areas of responsibility by examining the character of the 
program of activities provided by it. To appraise the educational program 
it is necessary to secure judgments and opinions about it. These opinions 
may be based upon reports secured from the personnel and other in- 
terested individuals through interviews, inventories, and questionnaires; 
they may be based upon observations of the program in action, as for 
example, in the observation of community forums, educational work- 
shops, and faculty meetings; or upon a study of documentary evidences of 
one sort or another, such as those found in the records, the learning aids 
supplied pupils, or printed courses of study; or upon estimates, guesses, 
and general impressions; or upon the systematic application of criteria 
designed for this purpose. We are here interested in the more systematic 
attempts at evaluating the educational program. We wish to consider first 
two studies that illustrate the manner in which the opinions of teachers 
may be used in evaluating the educational program and in bringing about 
its improvement. 

Evaluations involving the use of the opinions of teachers, parents, and 
pupils. An important source of ideas about the value of various improve- 
ment activities can be found in the opinions of parents, pupils, and 
teachers. Though the opinions of teachers and pupils have determined 
the tenure of many school officials, no systematic attempt seems to have 
been made to utilize these opinions as a means of determining the general 
worth and efficiency of the educational leadership. There are, however, 
available a number of such studies of the opinions of teachers of both 
the general worth of supervision and its effectiveness in particular school 
situations. Reference can be made here to only two of these studies. We 

2tTwo excellent devices for appraising the status of numerous aspects of the edu- 
cational program and the changes produced by leadership are the following: 

P. R. Mort and F. Cornell. A Guide for Self-Appraisal of School Systems (New 
York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937). 

Excellent basis for evaluating aims, objectives, and classroom instruction, special 
services for individual pupils, educational leadership, and physical plant and business 
management. 

The Evaluation of Secondary Schools, Ceneml Report of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards (tVashinglon, D, C., American Council on Education, 1939)- 

Excellent criteria set up for appraising all aspects of secondary education. 
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shall describe first a study of the attitude of teachers toward various 
supervisory practices. 

Barr and Reppen carried on an extensive study of the attitude of 
teachers toward supervision and supervisory activities. They sent ques- 
tionnaires to seventy-one cities with populations between 20,000 and 
150,000 in seven midwcstern states to determine the attitude of teachers 
toward various improvement practices. Three hundred and sixty-seven 
usable replies were received. The questionnaire employed in the investi- 
gation was a detailed one of the check-list type. The main headings of this 
questionnaire witliout sub-items are reproduced below: 


I. Name 

II. Address City State ^ , 

III. Teaching in: Elementary School ; Junior High School . 

Senior High School (Clicck) 

IV. Subject taught: (write in) r. 1. 1 

V. Teaching experience: Years in (fl) Elementary School 

Junior High School : Senior High c 00 

VI. Number of years in present position? 

VII. Training 

VIII. Are you supervised by: (Check) 

TV >T"i _c /f:h^>ck^ 


. flic jfuu aupciviscM 

IX. The amount of supervision (Check) ^ ....... 

X. In a general way, from which of the following supervisors have you 
tChCCk) ... 


111 u general way, iiuui — - - 

received die most help? (Check) „enproi h^in. 

• fulnLt yo‘nTlpfac:\hl%Se“ of .he ac.lvi.y which 

XII. ilhetplcircls^^^^^^^^^^^ 

XIII. ever been made less ellecnve because of poor super- 

XIV. CUefpecific Instances where your "=^«';trd‘'x?V)1:fr.lie 

XV. In .he instances referred to 1 i, •!- 

“sl^ls^ .mUf or herself 

diat you objected to? (Checit) rommon mistakes made by 

XVI. What do you consider to be the Uiree most common m 

supervisors in dieir work with tea ers iClicck) 

XVII. Have tlie supervisors always made c ea needed help and advice 

XVIII. What are some problenui wiU. wlitcl. )OU has e nceu | 

but have not received it? ^ „ initiatisel soluntarily sought aid 

XIX. Have you of your own accord (o.vn mitiame) 

from a supervisor? . 

Their findings are summarired cltiefly in three chapters, nn , 
chapters 5, 6 . and 7 in the original studj. 

V. Tile Supen’isor’s Most Frequent * Improvement of Super- 

VI. Some Suggestions Made by Teachen for the imp 
vision 

VII. Summary of Findings Trathcn To.ard Supers Won." 

, S. Barr and Nets O. Reppen. Tb' '|g, 0 ). pp. SM-Jo'- 

Iiuruel o; £,p„r„.e„rel £duc«.ierl, Vrd. 4 (Ju»'- '53'''- 
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The report contains many detailed evaluations o£ supervision in these 
several midwestern cities. A brief excerpt from their conclusions is given 
below; 

The teachers participating in tins investigation registered a considerable 
number of complaints against the procedures of their supervisors. They criticized 
supervisors for inadequate planning; for distracting the class work by interrup- 
tions; for failure to share their just and proper responsibilities; for dealing with 
abstract and theoretical problems rather than svith practical problems of class- 
room instruction; for promoting fad and set techniques; for being antagonistic 
toward the newer movements in education; for engaging in frequent and ap- 
parently purposeless changes in techniques and policies of instruction; and for 
the absence of a consistent and well-defined philosophy of education. Teachers 
complained that supervisors criticize petty and unimportant details, and hence 
upset them emotionally over trifles when presumably the general character of 
the work was satisfactory; they were accused of correcting the mistakes openly 
in the presence of the pupils; they are dogmatic; iliey interrupt the presentation 
of lessons with questions which have no point or are put of harmony with the 
particular stage of the discussion thus diverting the attention of the class from 
the point being developed; they offer criticisms on the basis of "snap judg- 
ments’* and inadequate observation of the work; and they claim all credit for 
good achievement. The supervisor’s procedure was cited as the most frequent 
cause of objectionable supervision; the supervisor’s personality was sometimes 
the cause of friction; and the supervisor’s ideas of what constituted good teaching 
was the difficulty least frequently mentioned. 

Teachers wanted more help with the problems of teaching, discipline, and 
provisions for individual differences. Weak teachers wanted more help with the 
problems of discipline; strong teachers wanted more help with the problems of 
teaching. Weak teachers were somewhat more critical of supervision than were 
the strong teachers. Their criticisms, however, and the problems with which they 
wanted assistance, were as a rule poorly stated, vague, and less tvell defined than 
those of strong teachers. Beginning teachers submitted a somewhat larger num- 
ber of unsolved problems per teacher than did the more experienced teachers, 
and they wanted more help with the problems of the curriculum. Senior high- 
school teachers, who made up 21 per cent of the total number of teachers co- 
operating in the study contribut^ 29 per cent of the unsolved problems. These 
and other data reproduced in this investigation seem to lend support to feeling 
that the supervisory service of the average high school is inadequate. 

Somewhat less than half of the teachers could recall specific instances in which 
their work had actually at one time or another been hampered by poor leader- 
ship. Weak teachers who produced slightly more than their share of the instances 
of hampering supervision complained of fear of the supervisors, the lack of 
support in the handling of cases of discipline, and hampering administrative 
practices. Strong teachers complained more frequently of destructive and tactless 
criticism, interruptions of class work, failure to comment upon the work, and 
indifference. General and special supervisors are charged more frequently than 
other supervisors with hampering the teachen’ work. 

While teachers found much to criticize in the practice of supervision, they 
cited two and one-half times as many instances of helpful supervision as they 
did of objectionable supervision. They sot^ht and secured helpful supervision 
with the problems of teaching, discipline, curriculum, routine administration, 
and individual differences. Seventy-five per cent of the instances in which teach- 
ers sought and secured helpful supervision fell into these five categories. Of the 
several types of supervisory activities they found classroom visitation and confer- 
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ence, demonstrations, visiting other teadiers, teachers’ meetings, and professional 
reading the most helpful. While differences were not great they found the experi* 
mental study of the problems of teaching, participation in curriculum construc- 
tion and supervisory bulletins the least helpful. Strong teachers cited more 
instances of helpful supervision than did weak teachers. Strong teachers placed 
relatively more emphasis upon scholastic standard, inspiration, problems of lire 
curriculum, home relations, extra-curricular activities and individual differences 
than did weak teachers. Weak teachers were more concerned ^vitli teaching 
outlines and discipline. Elementary, junior high-school, and senior high-school 
teachers all contributed almost the same proportion of instances of helpful 
supervision. The instances of helpful supervision of junior and senior high* 
scliool teachers tend to fall into a few categories emphasizing methods of teadi- 
ing, problems of the curriculum, discipline, and extracurricular activiues; tlie 
instances of helpful supervision cited by elementary teachers distributed them- 
selves more uniformly over the entire list of instances of helpful supervision. 

When teachers were asked to evaluate the several types of supervisory officials, 
no very marked difference appeared in their preferences. They credited the 
fewest instances of harmful supervision to the superintendent of scliools; they 
also credited the fewest instances of helpful supenision to the superintendent. 
Superintendents did not as a rule have mucli contact with the teachers in the 
cities included in this investigation, and their supervision was rated general j 
as the least valuable. General and special supervisors were credited w>'l die 
instances of both helpful and harmful supervision. When ihe 
nshed to rank them with other supervisors, special '“pccjs were ranked 
second and general supervisors third. While principals were 
particularly helpful nor harmful, they were rated first in 8=”=^^^' 
ness. Heads of departments and assistant supcrmlendenls were gtven imhffcrent 
ratings. 

Limited space does not permit a fuller "f 

iliese investigations, but sufficient inforniaiion has probably 8 

to indicate the general worth-whilcness of such stu les in ' liicior 
of supervision. The teacher’s attitude is always an imp 

the plans designed for his improvement. , i«-,rlrrshin i>> 

Another excelffint study of the adequacy '^■'^tcadom 

that of Redit published by 'Im Ctilifornia Mate epar^^ efficiency of 
Among other items the teachers were asked t J g piipiK 
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ence, demonstrations, visiting other teadiers, teachers’ meetings, and professional 
leading the most helpful. While differences were not great they found the experi- 
mental study of the problems of teaching, participation in curriculum construc- 
tion and supervisory bulletins the least helpful. Strong teadiers cited more 
instances of helpful supervision than did weak teachers. Strong teachers placed 
relatively more emphasis upon scholastic standard, inspiration, problems of die 
curriculum, home relations, extra-curricular activities and individual differences 
than did weak teachers. Weak teachers were more concerned 'vith^ teaching 
outlines and discipline. Elementary, junior high-school, and senior high-s^ool 
teachers all contributed almost the same proportion of instances of helpful 
supervision. The instances of helpful supervision of junior and senior higli* 
school teachers tend to fall into a few categories emphasizing methods of teach- 
ing, problems of the curriculum, discipline, and extracurricular activities; die 
instances of helpful supervision cited by elementary teachers distributed them- 
selves more uniformly over the entire list of instances of helpful supervision. 

When teachers were asked to evaluate the several types of supervisory officials, 
no very marked difference appeared in their preferences. They credited die 
fewest instances of harmful supervision to the superintendent o s loo s, y 
also credited the fewest instances of helpful supen'ision to t ie superin * 

Superintendents did not as a rule have much contact with the lead ers in the 
dtiB included in this investigation, and their supervision was Sunu™ > 

as die least valuable. General and special supervisors were cred ed 
instances of both helpful and halmful supervision. When die f ^ 

asked to rank then, with other supervisors, special ^upervi ors sere ra^ed 
second and general supervisors third. While pnnapa s were “ 

particularly helpful nor harmful, they were rated 

ness. Heads of departments and assistant superintendents were g.ten indiltcrcn. 

ratings. 

Limited space does not permit a fuller “Vt^teetfuLm 

>l>ese investigations, but sufficient informa.mn las 


-•> indicate the general worth-whileness of ^ f-inor 
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These generalizations cannot be interpreted to mean, however, that super- 
vision, valuable as it is, has reached a state of perfection. In the data are reac- 
tions to certain supervisors from which it may be implied that their help is far 
less than the teachers expect of tltem. In some instances, the adverse criticism 
arises from the fact that some supervisors have too much to do to assist teachers 
as extensively as tliey are capable of doing under more favorable circumstances. A 
very small group of the supervisors, however, are considered by their teachers to 
be unfit for the responsibilities intrusted to them, generally because of their per- 
sonalities. The balance of the supervisors have earned the teachers’ commenda- 
tions for their assistance in facilitating tire education of rural-school children. 


Teachers' Rcactions witu Respect to the Usage and Value of Supervision 
FOR Aiding in the Understanding of Social Relationships 


1 

Per Cent of Designated 
Extent of Help 

Reported Usage 

Slipen/iiory Help 

Con- 

sider^ 

able 

Mod- 

erate 

Little 

Total 

Used 

Not 

Used 

Total 

In creating an environment conducive 
to a socialized learning situation .. 

50.0 

250 


100 


26.1 

100 

In pioviding course of study based 
upon valuable soda! experiences . . 

55-5 

22.7 




18.5 

100 

In class organization and manage- 
ment 

5*-3 


22 

100 ’ 


30.6 

100 

In developing child-centered activity 
programs 

54-8 





26.3 

100.1 

In hilegratitig program around large 
sucial-studics unit 

53C 






100.1 

In establishing club and auditorium 
activities 

• 1»9 



100 



100.1 

Ill widening experience through inter- 
school and inlcr-communily activi- 
tics such as play days 

55-9 

22-5 

21.6 

100 



100 

In using educative resources In the 
community 

59-8 

29.6 


100.1 



100.1 

In developing school as a communin 
fCJiicr 

^0.5 







In tharacler education 

I 7 * 

50.8 

22.1 

100 

66.3 

33-8 

100.1 


With respect to supervisory techniques used and supervisory helps given, the 
reactions of die large majority of the tcaclicrs indicate that most of the super- 
visory means are widely' and effectively utilized by the supervisors. Among tire 
list are some in which further improvement is noticeably needed. The teachers 
indicate that supervisors make less use of deiuonsitations by supervisors or by 
teadiers ilian they do of other supervisory icdiniqucs. Wherever the two types of 
demonstrations have been used, diey are reported effective by almost all of the 
icadiers. Furthcmiore, although 85 per cent of the teachers indicate that super- 
visors encourage professional reading and study, less Uian half of this group 
indicate that the supervisors do $0 effectively. 

The reactions of the icadicrs to the spcdOc supervisory helps given by lire 
supervisors disdosc tliat the following activities sliould be more widely used titan 
they arc at present; help in preparing children for sdiool entrance through 
prc-sdiool dimes; assistance in dealing with the emotionally and socially malad- 
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justed; aid in establishing satisfactory home and sdiool relationships; help in 
establishing club and auditorium activities; guidance in using educative resources 
in the community; aid in developing the scliool as a community center; guidance 
in remedial work with cliildren having sensory or nervous disorders; and help in 
directing the specially talented. 

TfcACutRs* Reactions wtm Resitct to the Us.\cc and Value of Superusion 
FOR Aiding in Cultivation of Habits of Critical Thinking 


Items of 

Supervisory Help 


In providing a course of| 
study emphasizing ac- 
quisition o£ social cx~. 
periences and attitudes, 
rather than mere fac- 
tual knowledge 

In organizing socialized 
class procedure to de- 
mand critical analysis 

and judgment 

In teaching child tech- 
nique of collecting, 
classifying and inter- 
preting information , . 
*0 teaching child to eval- 
uate his own work 


Per Cent of Designated 
Extent of Help 


Reported 

Usage 

Consid' 

erable 

Afod- 
1 erate 

! 

Little I 

Total 

Used 

Not 

Used 

Total 

58.1 

2>.0 

21.0 

100.0 

79-0 

2 IJ 3 

100 

41.9 

30-5 

1 

27.6 

100 

66.9 

S 5 '» 

100 

4 - 1-5 

30.0 

25-5 

too 

70.1 

29-9 

100 

47.0 

31.6 

214 1 

JOO 

74-5 

25-5 

100 


T f .ho h.-in should be given more thought 

In Mme of these cases, the nature of the P to teachers 

•y some supervisors. This same P“‘."‘/'PP'‘ jhing heaUh habits, remedial 
'^rdmg the follotving items espeaally. estabh.b^^g^ conducive to socialized 
‘rograms for physical defects; creating an analysis and judgment; 

^rning; organization of classwork to o tediniques 

caching the child to collect, classify, and , .„_l. 

‘f the fine arts; and developing plans for .‘A j attention to the several 
^Vhen the supervisors who need to give value of rural- 

joints listed above have made the necessary imp 
'Chool supervision will be further increased. 

A rather large number of studies- can be ;"L'en1 

education reporting data on the effectiveness of various imp 

'devices. 

. .. «F the EfTectivencss of Supenisory 

Harriet Van Antwerp, "Teacliers’ Evaluation 411-447. 

^'•ivilies,- Educational Method, Vol. 15 n-iliori.” Educational Method. Vol. 

."’■E, Armstrong, -What Teadien Prefer .nSupcrv.s.on. 

‘5 (February. 1936), pp. 270-272. sdrool Principals." Educational 

, C- E. Allen. "Superdsory Devices Preferred by HtgU , 

•Welftod, Vol. .5 (October. .935). PP- j“'“S„,„rd SupervUion," Educational Method. 
yJ- R- Shannon. "Teachers- Attitudes Tonard sup 

® • 16 (October, 1936). pp- 9**4- 
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Methods involving the study of changes in teaching procedures. 
Another means by which the effectiveness of supervision may be evaluated 
is through the measurement of the changes brought about in the teacliing 
of the teachers under supervision. The improvement program functions 
eventually through the instrumentality of the teacher. Strange as it may 
seem, there are available in the literature of education few studies in 
which the activities of teachers are recorded before and after supervision. 
One of the best illustrations of this type of appraisal is a study carried 
on by Brueckner and Outright in the Minneapolis public schools to 
ascertain the changes in the techniques of teaching of reading brought 
about as a result of a supervisory program in reading. After certain 
preliminary steps each teacher was asked to prepare lessons which he 
thought demonstrated his most effective types of work reading. A careful 
record was made of the materials and types of activities carried on in 
these lessons through the use of blanks especially prepared for this pur- 
pose. Thus a record was obtained of the practices of each teacher prior 
to the supervisory program. 

The first survey was followed by a series of special bulletins on different 
phases of the teaching of reading on which the teachers wished help. 
A scries of demonstration lessons for eacli grade was given on the types of 
reading not stressed according to the results of the first survey. The city 
was divided into districts, and all teachers were expected to attend these 
meetings. There were model lessons in trainings pupils to select and 
evaluate what they read and to organize what had been read. These 
lessons were taught by teachers who volunteered their services, hfany local 
meetings were held by principals. A number of reading specialists, such 
as Anderson and Buswell, were brought to the city by the teachers’ • 
organizationS'to discuss different aspects of the problem, and the schools 
supplied themselves with the best available literature on the subject. 
Tlicrc were numerous special demonstration lessons by teachers in indi- 
vidual buildings. Special talks were given by members of the research 
department, and the attention of all the teachers within the system was 
focused on this problem during the period of special study. 

.After this period of training, a resurvey was made in which the scheme 
was repeated. Tcacliers again taught lessons which they thought illus- 
trated their most effective types of work reading on which the principals, 
in turn, made their reports. The .-esuks of this investigation are also 
shown in the table on page 788. On die first survey. 620 lessons were 
reported, and on the second, 625. Tlic tabic on page 788 contains a 
distribution of the lessons with each of the reading objectives reported 
on both survc)s. The second column gives the number of lessons with 
specific objectives reported on the first sur\-ey; the diird column contains 

SI I.. J. Bruetkuer and Prudence Cuiright. "A Techniciuc tor Measuring the Ef- 
Jicicnqi- ot Supershion" Journal of Edxuationat Rejearch, Vol. 16 (December, 1927). 
|>l»- 323-351. 
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the same data for the resurvey; and the last nvo columns show the per 
cents of the total number of lessons in eacli survey. The totals and per 
cents are also given for each major ability. 

An analysis of tlic table of page 788 shows that there were some inter- 
esting shifts in the teaching of reading in tlic interim between the surveys. 
For example, in the first survey there were 178 lessons whose objective 
was one of those listed under the heading, the "ability to locate material 
quickly (lA).” In tlie resurvey there were 202 lessons which had one of 
these objectives. These totals were respectively 28.71 and 32.32 per cent of 
tile lessons reported. Though the total number of lessons with this objec- 
tive remained almost the same, an analysis of the distributions for .the 
specific abilities listed under this heading showed- a considerable shift. 
For example, die per cent of lessons on the ‘‘ability to skim ^ decreased 
from 16.45 to 10.72: lessons on the "ability to use an index’ increased 
from 4.84 per cent to 8.64 per cent. Otlier variations also can be noted. 
There was a decrease in the number of lessons having as their objective 
the ‘‘ability to comprehend quickly what is read- On the first sur\e) 
32-42 per cent of the lessons reported have this objective; on the resu^ey, 
only 8.8 per cent. This shift can be explained by an analysis of the da a 
for the next two headings. The number of lessons whose objectives were 
to develop the "ability to select and evaluate material” increased from 
^•39 to 20.64 per cent; and the lessons to develop the 
what is read,” from 23.23 to 32.96 per cent of the total. This shift shm 
•clearly the effect o£ the special demonstration lessons which S‘''“ 

during the training period. Most of tire lessons .lunng “’U od o 
demonstration were illustrations of these special objectires, because o 
*e relative small use of them reported in the first survey. This change n 
^phasis may be considered a direct measure of the effectiveness of 

XlTZTniZ' the table shows that there had been no 

«her change. The distribution of lessons on die objectives of oral lead g 
«re about the same on both surveys. This also can be 
demonstration lessons in die uaining pernM did not ot ^^.ajdation 
The information which has been collected oe ® j; J ^ merely 
“f 'he improvement in the techniques of after 

*oivs the changes in objectives for the lessons the teachers taught 

u period of training. efficiency of die teadiiiig 

This technique also does not evalua •...imncnt of the principal, 
■-elf. It merely gives a picture of what. Lt"how."for 

'ere the major objectives of the lessons whctlicr the material 

example, whether die teaching '"'"s ®hil « X .elected, or whether the 

Means can be 


imple. whether die teaching was skiu— •/ j whether the 

"t was used to achieve the objective was w ^ ;,.en. Me 

pupils inaeased in ability under the j.-jjle - but it cannoi 

developed which will make this information . 
be secured with the technique here cniploycil- 
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Objectives in Work Reading 

Number of 
Lessons Reported 

Per cent of 

Lessons Reported 

First 

survey 

Second 

survey 

First 

survey 

Second 

survey 

. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11 . Oral reading; 

A. A knowledge of what makes oral reading eSoctiw: 
28. Pupils formulate a statement ol the things 




.48 

29. Pupils discuss why the oral reading of cer- 
tain directions or announcements was not 



.16 


30. Pupils practice to make their oral reading 

S 

4 

t.29 

.64 




1.77 

I.«2 

h. Ability to se'eet maferidf which is pertinent to a 
given oral reading situation: 

3*. Selecting and reading to the group material to 
prove a point under discussion 


1 

.32 

.s6 


2 

I 

•37 

.16 

C. Slimntiitg in Preparation for oral reading: 

3>< Children discuss and illustrate the diflerence 
between reading unfamiliar and familiar ma- 1 

I 


.16 



t 


.td 


D. An undertlanding of the purpose to be served bp 
the reading! 

33> Practice in reading material to serve differ- 


3 


1 .37 



3 


1 .31 

E. Ability to recognize ««f pronounce all the words 
in a selection : 


3 

.16 

.37 

XX tv ^ j 

1 




36. Drill on lists of wwds commonly mispro- 

3 

. 

.49 

.16 

37. Using the dictionary to secure the conect 

3 


•32 



7 

3 

I.13 

.45 

E- Aiiliiy to use Ike voice in a pUasing, efecSive 
‘•ray: 

38. The habit of noting the effect of a pleasing 


1 


.16 



t 


.16 

•tfci.’jijf to interpret tie tieughl of a selettion at- 

OUttlely; 

39. Practice la reading selections to give Afferent 

j 





a 




’*• l^rottr altitude toward en audietue; 

40 . Ptaeilce la reading lanounctmenU. ■ 
*«• Practice in reading directions lor cuatag 

4 *. Prwtice In reading Informalicnil 

• hkh the test ©1 the group "anU la ««»»«•- 



•31 

■<* 

J* 


• 1 “I ■— 


Tc^il ......... 

Crami Tout , . . 
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The survey (lid not nieeiure other desirable outcomes adequately. For 
instance, no measurement was given of the increased knowledge which 
die teaclicrs had acquired of available reading materials. The reports 
showed that principals were almost unanimously of the opinion that 
the teaching of reading had greatly improved during the period of 
special study. 

Surveys such as this can be devised for almost any subject and aspect 
o£ teaching.^' It is one o£ the evidences that the superior may offer as to 
his effectiveness as a supervisor. 

Methods o£ evaluation involving the appraisal of documentary 
evidence. Much evidence of the effectiveness of the leadership in different 
areas of responsibility can be found in scliool records and documents of 
one sort or another. As a matter of fact one of the essential conditions 
for an effective program of evaluation will be found in the records kept 
by school systems.^® To develop a program of self-survey one must there- 
fore develop a comprehensive system of records. Much effort has already 
been expended upon developing records relating to the pupils, teachers, 
and school finance. Almost every school system has on file a variety of 
materials relating to the program of studies, the curriculum, textbooks, 
supplies, and the library. When properly studied, these all may yield 
valuable data on the character of the educational program and improve- 
ment activities. Chapters VI to X contain a number of suggestions on 
the collection and use of such data. Almost all phases of the program 
may be so studied. 

Judd’s pro()osal for more informative school reports. In 1934 Judd 
proposed a set of standards for judging principals’ reports, a set which 
constituted a startling and stimulating departure from the traditional 
procedures both for reporting and for judging reports. He first points 
out that the usual methods of reporting are stereotyped and deal with 
factual trivialities. This complacent routine repetition year after year of 
meaningless statistics of attendance, costs, supplies; about the same old 
curriculum, the same old methods of administering pupils, the same old 
methods of selecting teachers, the number and dates of faculty meetings, 
the number of visits and conferences, bulletins, etc., is one of the most 
disastrous results of the worthy efforts of standardization. The older 
Standards based on formal statistics were necessary and valuable in an 
earlier day. The result now is stagnation since most schools judge them* 
sehes as good in comparison with a set of minimum essentials dcrivet! 
from the average and designed to secure at least this minimum for the 
poorest situations. 

Judd tlten proposes four sample standards which he thinks would 
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result ill the collection of evidences of an enlightened social theory, of 
dynamic attack, and of effective achievements. Evidence of vitality and 
not of stagnation in the school program would appear. His four 
samples are: 

From the principal of cadi secondary sdiool applying for approval is required 
a report indicating some particular in which experimental modification has 
been undertaken during the past year in the curriculum, class organization, 
methods of dealing with the public or the pupils, or in some other phase ot 
school work. This report shall include a dear description of the plan of the 
experiment undertaken and an evaluation of the results obtained y t le experi 


ment. . • u • 

Report six cases in whidi pupils showing signs of maladjustment in then 
courses or in their general social relations were fully readjuste t roug spe 
attention given them by the school staff. Describe the way in which these cas 
'vere discovered, the way in iv'hich they iverc treated, and present the evide 
that the treatment was successful. , or>p 

The principal of the school shall cause to be transmitted 
or more statements from committees of the faculty with rega p 
>hcy have matured during the year for the cultivation in the f 

habits of reading or independent effort wholly outside ,=“'f 
course. Lists of books read or of constructive f “"f '“';Tmi«ed at a 

cursions organised and carried to successful completion should be submitted 

pan of eadi statement. population which snr- 

The principal shall give an account of the k o ,he school eo die 

rounds the sclmol, tlie kinds of positions to which gcaduat Against the 

available resources of the comli.unity ;;i.r'r^a dScri^^ 

backpound of the foregoing statements, he p for each 

of the curriculum administered by the school, d g 

course included. 

For some reason this vital and enlightened attack 
evaluating, and thereby improving are, of course, 

"Ot yet had much effect on practice „£ op.eent thinking. 

Pronnsing exceptions. Perhaps it is too f the nature of 

erhaps it would require too great c 
education and to do something about 1 . f valuable and 

"tend it to the attention of supervisors as one 

provocative suggestions for grovvth yet “ of the school’s 

The use of criteria for evaluating U ficqueiuly m 

P'^ogram and improvement activities. We evaluating various 

other chapters of this book to the use o ^i ^ criteria may also 

jspccis of the educational program of tlie -.j-o^ram. Superintendent 

e developed and applied to the questions which may be 

^ttlk has proposed the following shor evaluating the program for 

^hen to hnply certain general categories for evaluat g 
the improvement of instructional services. ^ ^^'atioml F.duca- 

,.’‘C H.J,u,,,,..Nc„Sunda.ds for Secondary Schools. Jc ^ 

ttnlprclicushc r.osmm <;! j,f 

'Iluhp H. Fulk. •Torimilaling a ^ ,ciional Scniur. in Uic / 

^'>“>1 Vv.„ .t,„. ,l,c General Improvement ot Imn"'" 
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1. Does school practice reflect more accurately the accepted scliool philoso- 
phy? 

2. What evidences exist of professional growth of the staff? 

3. How does pupil reaction to the instructional program compare with that 
of a year ago? 

4. What strides have been made in the curriculum and course of study dur 
ing the past year? 

5. Can we justify more of our extracurricular activities as educationally 
sound than we could a year ago? 

6. \Vhat growth is evidenced in terms of quantity and quality in so far as 
the use of ilte library is concerned? 

7. To what extent is tlie guidance program functioning? 

8. What kinds of classroom activities are carried on? 

9. To what extent are community and environmental resources utilized? 

10. Are appropriate textbooks and other instructional materials provided and 
udlizcd effectively? 

11. What methods of appraisal are utilized? 

Superintendent Falk's criteria are stated at least in part in terms of 
the changes desired in Uie improvement program. Other criteria will 
be found in Chapters VI through X. 


SECTION 5 

METHODS INVOLVING THE APPRAISAL OF THE PERSONNEL 

Methods of appraising the personnel. We have discussed in the pre* 
ceding sections of this diapicr a number of approaches to the evaluation 
of educational leadership. Leadership in school education is a very com* 
plex acti>ity and its evaluation equally complex. One final approach to 
etaluation, especially to evaluation of the self-survey type, is the appraisal 
that can be made of the personnel, similar to those contained in recent 
supervisory rating scales and question lists. These evaluations may relate 
to the qualities of the person essential to effective leadership; principles 
of behavior governing elfcctivc human engineering; areas of responsi- 
bility; and the mental prerequisites to the successful discharge of these 
lesponsibililics. The work in this area has not progressed to the same 
point that it has in the areas of teacher and pupil evaluation, but im- 
portant beginnings have been made: (i) in developing rating devices; 
and (2) in developing evaluative criteria of one sort or another. Following 
the pattern set by teacher-rating much of the early effort in tliis area was 
expciulcd in the dcsclopmcnt of rating devices.** 


of Ihc Ninth Atuuial Conference for AdminUtraii\c OfTiccrs of Puhtic and Private 
ScJiooU. Vol. 5 ; Ei'alualitig the Wotk of the School (CJiicago. Unitersity of Chicago 
Press, igto)- PP* >85-202. 

J*S. A. Courtis. '•PossihiHiics and Potentialities iu Measuring the tV’ork of a Princi- 
pa!.“ Amnican School JloarJ Journal, VoL 73 (Dcccmlw, 1520), j>p. 57-38, 135-136. rS9- 
Kailicrinc Tajlor Cranor, "A Self-Scoring Card for Snpenisors as an Aid to ElTicicncy 
m Scliool Wotk.” Eitueatiutial Adminiitratlon cutd Vol. 7 (February, I92i)* 

{■p. <Ji-102. 
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Towner^^ in a (|ucstioniiaire study of the foimal rating of elementary 
principals in fifty-eight cities witli a population of from fifty to one 
hundred tliousand and fifty-nine cities tvith a population of o\er one 
hundred thousand found that twenty-two cities employed rating blanks 
for the rating of elementary-school principals. The ratings were most 
frequently made by the superintendent of schools, an assistant super- 
intendent, or the district principal or supervisor. Though the ratings 
were most frequently made for such administrative purposes as supplying 
a basis for promotions, demotions, salary increases, dismissals, and the 
like, they were sometimes employed as a basis for self-evaluation and 
supervision of the principal's work. The chief advantage reported for 
the use of such blanks was the stimulation that they offered for profes- 
sional growth; the most frequently mentioned disadvantage was that the 
use of such blanks created undesirable attitudes on the part of principals. 
The author comes to the following conclusions; 


Frank \V. Hubbaicl. "The I'niitipal as a Supervisor." Journal of Educaltonal Method, 

'"g. of Supervisors I Have Kirosvn," School Baord Journal, Vol. 

'^s!‘G.'Rich,'’"Rattag of Principals and Superintendents," Education, Vol. 4 a- Pl>- 

' WUi™ T. Longslrore and Roscoe V. Cramer. ••Evalnali.rg >'>= f 

Elementary Principal,” School Executives Magawie, Vol. 51 0^' X- 93 ). PP 

'pn W? Lyda, "A Self-Rating Seale for Supervisors," Teachers College Journal, Vol. a 
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I Because o£ the ^alue of a rating blank in setting standards and promoting 
self-analysis and self-improvement in principals and because of its indirect 
effect on instruction, the formation of an adequate rating blank for 
principals should receive careful consideration in all school systems. 

2. Little material has appeared in print on the subject of the rating of ele- 
mentarj-school principals. Tliere are. however, numerous studies of prin- 
cipals and of the principalship which will prove valuable in tlie formation 
of a rating blank. 

The rating of principals on blanks especially designed for that purpose is 
a procedure in use in only one city of the group with populations of 
fifty to one hundred thousand and is practised in but few cities witli 
populations of more tlian one hundred thousand, 
j. The blanks in use for rating principals have generally been fonnulated 
by the superintendent’s office or by the superintendent's office in conjunc- 
tion with the principals. 

5. Superintendents, assistant superintendents, district superintendents, and 
district principals are the officers most commonly performing the act of 
rating. 

0 Ratings are used in a variety of ways and for a number of purposes, both 
administrative and supervisory. 

7, The practice of rating principals on blanks made for the purpose of rating 
teachers is slightly more common than the practice of rating principals 
on blanks designed especially for the rating of principals. 

8. Hlcmentaty-sciiool principals and iugJi-sdtool principals are commonly 
rated on tlie same blank. 

(j. The number of contemplated revisions of blanks, die length of time that 
rating plans have been in operation, and the number of cities which have 
aliaiuloncd fomuil rating plans lead to die conclusion that the rating of 
principals has proved rather satisfactory, whether the rating is done on 
a teacher’s rating blank or on a special blank. 

10. Among the large number of values assigned to rating blanks for elemen- 
tary-school principals, school officials would place at the top of the list 
the stimulation toward professional growth and increased efficiency and 
the setting of standards by wliicJi a principal’s work may be judged, 

11. Chief among the disadvantages assigned to the formal rating of principals, 
scliool oirici.ils list the creation of undesirable attitudes on the part of 
die principals. 

12. Sdiuol officials of systems having special rating blanks for principals art- 
more or less .agreed that dicsc rating are too subjective. 

13. In cldcs vvlilch do not formally rate principals, visitation, contacts, .nul 
conferences commonly form the basis for determining the eindency of 
principals. 

A summary’ of suggestions made by teachers to jirincipals on what to 
do and how to act in relationships with tcadicrs. Those in position of 
leadership can secure many valuable suggestions from those whom they 
would assist. Simpson, with ilic assistance of a group of elementary and 
sccondary-sdiool teachers, presents die following list of suggestions re- 
lating to what to do and how to act in relationships with teachers in a 
sdiool reading-improvement program: 

*»Ray 11 . Simpson, •’Tt-achers Qtlcr Suggniloiu lo I’rlncipaU.” Educational Jd- 
tiunistratian and Superviiion, Vol. 30 (December, ign). pp. ^00-565. 
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1. Do not aimounce in ii faculty meeting: "We arc going to study reading 
because I tccl tliat we need that most this year." 

2. Do not make hard-and-fast plans widrout giving weight to the ideas of 
those viho will be most concerned in carrying tirem out-the teachers and 
learners. 

3. Emphasize with the teaclicrs the need to have a wide variety of methods 
and approaclics. A method that is excellent in one situation may be very 
poor in another. 

4. Emphasize the teniaiive nature of long-time plans. 

5. Show teachers that you arc vitally interested in what they are doing. 

6. Never directly reprove a teacher before another teacher. 

7. Never tell a teaclier he has to leach by a certain method or use certain 

specific approaches tq learning. .... , 

8 . Do not encourage die use of questionable motivation devices, such as 
fears and direats, to enlist the help of teachers or pupi s. 

9. Do not tell teachers what to do, but ask tliem to help you ma e p ans to 
meet the reading needs in your scliool. 

to. Do not try to push the program too rapidly. 

11. Avoid being a dictator. • • 

12. . Confer with members of the faculty and respect t leir opmio 

l^n:trrge‘::S^reacC“tr‘i:ndy the reading of ^and 

the learners with whom he works so that he may 

■5- Makr'Langements with teachers to invite some ® 

come in and work with them in attacking rea P ^ Mj'jg. make 
^6. Encourage teachers who have HtUe confidence in their abilities to make 

.7. "ge teachers to go at changes gradually so that they may get the 
fed of changes rather dtan jump into a sea of confusion. 

>8. Make your practices democratic ^ ^ sympathetic and 

‘9- Keep in mind basic diaracteristics of human oeing ; 

understanding of the opinions of “‘•'ers ^ program. If the 

Do not compel the teaching group to ;„dicates that some program 

teachers have to be forced into a progr , 

priming is necessary. • imnosiiion on teachers as far as 

21. Do not make the reading program an po 

work schedule is concerned. nrofessional meetings dealing with 

22. Lead your faculty to set up a senes of proiessioiiai 

the reading program. • questions-and don’t pretend 

23- In supervisory work ask questions, qu R 

to know all the answersl i-ni-H ‘TeadinE” tcacliers to le.ul 

24. Feel free to depend greatly upon your skilled reading 

in faculty meetings. . . j],e leaclier and diildrcii 

25- Do not dictate problems to the teacher, «» n-eJs of the children as 
freedom to set up problems Uiat best 

individuals and as a group in that schoo with the cliild where 

26. Remind teadiers that the first pnnap e 

he is and to help him move along ^.j^jpation in dedding prob- 

“7. Encourage the feadiers to 

Icms and in setting up steps for uic -hove 

r , The illustration given above 

Evaluating the work of the * supervisor's work may be 

the area of principal evaluation. 
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judged ill a Jike manner. The liieraiurc of this problem up to 1931 is 
well summarized in the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction entitled The Evaluation of 
Supervision, Although tins yearbook is now some years old, it contains 
much valuable material. It contains, loo, what is probably the most 
elaborate check-list yet devised for supervisory self-appraisal. It is accom- 
panied here by selected paragraphs from the discussion.” 

The possibility of intelligent analysis by tlie super\’isor of himself and his 
work is dependent upon a satisfactory appraisal of the activities and results ol 
supervision. Scientific investigation is slowly contributing objective evidence 
which will furnish a valid basis for judging one's own work. Until such lime 
as there is a sufficient accumulation of facts as to what constitutes supervision 
and what activities bring most desirable results, we can only experiment with 
rating scales and clicck-lists as a means of improving supervisory service. Such 
experiment is justifiable, howe\er. 

A Check-List for Analyzing Supervisory Service 
General Explanation 

The use of a dteck-list is suggested as a means of analyzing and evaluating 
one's own work with a \iew to appraising and improving it. A check-list is sug- 
gested rather than a more formal rating scale because the committee feels that 
present knowledge of tlte wa)-s and means of supervision and of results obtained 
is too meager to warrant die use of any measure which might presume l6 be 
precise and final. The dteck-list suggested is not in any sense an instrument of 
measurement; it is intended to be used for diagnostic purposes. The result of this 
sclf-anal)sis should be to discover what is being accomplished and to identify 
(hose actititics and characteristics which arc functioning actually to facilitate 
learning in diildren and te-ichers. 

The criteria discussed elsewhere in this work have been closely followed in the 
constntclJon of the list. 

The unit sdiool situation, with its needs and with the philosophy whidi dic- 
tates Us iwlicy, must be uken into consideration when building a dieck-list. 
Consequently, the check-list which follows is suggestive only of what can be 
done. It is not intended or designed to fit all situations. It is to be hoped that 
it will serse as a guide for constructing other lists that will fit a local situation 
and that dicck-lists so constructed will be used experimentally to determine tlie 
value which can be derised ftom their use. 

The acihiiies listed arc Uiosc whidi Uic committee has agreed upon as being 
in the supervisors province. These activities are being used by supervisors in 
the field. Flieir relative or even tiUimaic importance has yet to be determined. 
In fact, future investigation may ncccssiute leaving out items now included. 
Again, ilic check-list, properly used, should help to determine that. 

It is fell Uiat Uic results whidi a supervisor achieves arc the best indication 
of die effectiveness of his work. Consequently, these arc considered first. The list 
of personal traits is purposely brief. No one can question die desirability of a 
supervisor's possessing as many admirable personal qualities as possible. The 
difficulty lies in arriving at any common agreement as to the selection of diar- 

i» Clifford Woody and others. The Evaluation of Supervuion, Fourth Yearbook of 
the Department of Supervisor* and Dirccton ol InsUuction (\'’3ihmgton. D.C., Na- 
tional ^nation .Association, <951). pp. 97, 101-207. 
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acteristics, the dcrmitioii of tcnns. or tlie significance of any given trait in 
producing results. , . 

No attempt is made to weight the various elements. It is felt that weighting 
would be iustificd only if evidence were available as to the relative importance 
of the items ‘enumerated. Moreover, since the clieck-list is to be used for se 
analysis rather than for rating, it seems possible to realize the purpose without 
weighting die elements. . , 

No provision has been made for a final accounting. A summary is possible, 
such as the one ivhich Kyte and Howe« have used in their diagnosuc rating 
scale for teachers. After underscoring die items according to the three degrees 
mentioned, a general conclusion can be made: below average, average, superioi. 

Each item is followed by duce descriptive terms vvhich 
of achievement. The explanation whidi follows each item should be read before 
attempting to detenuine whidi degree one has attained. 

Check-List for Self-Analysis 

I. Results of the. Supervisor's Activities 
A. Effect on Pupils 

- SiudlS vordr-rdriie activities. 

bility for the successful outcome of 

3. hfethods of study aud work 1 ed— in abil- 

ability to generalize and transfer soluuom, 

4. Use of leisure tor *?ddldren of the community to 

There is a growing tendenc) ^ decrease in aimless 

make wise use of their ^ enterprises tor ouMf-scIiool 

activity and an increase in wholesome r 

5. He“ahh habits (careless, ,oduce and maintain 

aiildren are acquiring those habits P 

good health. (interior, average, superior) 

6. Adiievcment in the Three I reading, writing. ariUi- 

Children display satisfaclor) achicven 

metic, language, and spelling. 

B. Effect on Teacliers , ...^priori 

1. Understanding of child nature (htt ^ n^more adequate kiiowlcdgc 

The supervisor guides Ins tea^^^_^^ of die coutri- 

and better “''‘^''^*“'’‘1'"®,“,^. biology. ps)Chology, and sociology, 
butions of saence m die fie (lirtlc. passable, superior) 

2. Understanding of human relations y r ^.^^^riize and respect 

The teachers are growing m t a dhldrcn. 

the personalities of other peop . p .. passable, superior) 

3. Understanding of j in acquiring a knowledge and 

The supervisor guides his _ education. He is concerned 

understanding of the larger iss 

I. r. p- n Can he ohminol tmm C. C. Ky.c, 

‘“Howc-Kyte Diagnostic Ram'S “ 

at Calitomia, Berkeley, California. 
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ivith vital problems of child welfare and leads his teachers to a 
keener interest in current educational problems and to a scientific 
altitude to\\'ard their profession. , 

4. Recognition and diagnosis of teaching difficulties (weak, limited, 


SKlllUl) , , ... 

The supervisor helps his teachers to recognize die difficulties which 
daily confront them. Teachers are learning how to evaluate and 
diagnose difficulties. 

5. Techniques for solving teaching problems (ineffective, ordinary, 


effective) . 

The supervisor stimulates his teachers to organize try-out techniques 
for problem-solving and to report and evaluate the results of sucli 


procedures. 

6. Improvement in technique of classroom instruction (little, passable, 
marked) 

Tlie supervisor directs teacliers toward acquiring control over leadi* 
ing method. He sees tliat his teachers acquire intelligent under- 
standing of approved methods. 

7. Use of materials and equipment (questionable, limited, effectual) 
The teachers are skilful in tlie clioice and use of instructional ma- 
terials. They are in possession of the means of evaluating these. 

8. Management of routine matters (weak, moderate, skilful) 

The sclioobroom machinery runs smoothly. The attention given^ it 
is reduced to a minimum while a high degree of efficiency is main- 
tained. 

g. Teacher participation (little, limited, considerable) 

There is a spirit of cooperation among teachers, supervisors, and 
principals: and the teaching force shows a maximum of activity in 
conferences, meetings, curriatium construction, educational pro- 
grams, community affairs. 

10. Voluntary requests for supervisory assistance (infrequent, limited, 
frequent) 


The supervisor develops among teacliers the ability to make intelli- 
gent requests for supervisory assistance. 


C. Effect on Community 

1. Interest in sdiool (weak, mild, hearty) 

The supervisor helps to maintain interest by keeping the com- 
munity informed concerning tlie activities and objectives of the 
scliool. 

2. Appraisal of scliool (lacking, passive, discriminating) 

Tlic ctiticism ol scliool activities is iiilclligent and constructive. 

3. Readiness to support and improve scliools (hindering, passive, 
marked) 

TIic comimuiiiy is ready, after hueUigent study of the situation, to 
furnish ncccssapr and sensible support, financial and oihcnvisc. 

.j. OMiperation willi scliool officials (little, acceptable, considerable) 
There is a spirit of (Oiopcration between die scliool and the com 
iiuinity. 


D. Effect on Supervisor 

1. ScU-appraisal (uncritical, ordinary, critical) 

The supervisor is able to make valid self-criticism and profit by it. 

2. Creative effort (kicking, moderate, marked) 
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The supervisor recognizes and encourages creative effort among his 
co-workers and makes a contribution himself to the progress of edu- 
cation and child welfare. 

3. Amount of cooperation (insufficient, moderate, considerable) 

The supervisor makes use of every opportunity to cooperate with 
administrators and teachers, and with members of the community 
where such cooperation means improvement in learning conditions. 

4. Nature of cooperation (weak, commonplace, hearty) 

The supervisor displays unusual ability to get along with children, 
teachers, administrators, and people in the comnnmity. He is ac 
lively cooperative and is sincere and open-minded 111 his dealings 
with otliers. 


Supervisory Activities 

A. Supervisory Planning (meager, commonplace, e.-ttensive) 

The supervisor has a well-organize'd plan of action. This plan is ■ 
prehensive, and fonvard-looking, and is arrived at after a 
of the local situation and its needs, both present and 

on the philosophy of “Xvor tlieTsurof ™ 

of education. It is a cooperative endeavor, me re 

with the entire supervisory, adniintstrative and teaching force 

B. Observation of Classroom Situations (‘"‘‘'f'""": jis. 

Visits are planned with > ‘‘^^■^“'^'.^".^-S'^e^tclTer^cTvhy ^ 
plays skill in the evaluation of boUi p p i ,,glp ,iic 

his ability to use this evaluation as a basts lo k' 

improvement of learning conditions. ..^n.irunive^ 

C. Individual Conferences (destructive, passa) . j p^Jrpose. He 

The supervisor otganizes his nmthraiirrarcHaU 

has an intelligent “''^".^‘''"‘'' Lecr^cT situation and of discussing it 
and is capable of analyzing an obsc and to 

witli others. He endeavors to gc suggesting their sohi- 

stimulate him in analyzing Ins own p j maximum of par- 

tiou. There is a spirit -f^rf-J^m'corfcreuce is marked hy 
tictpalion on the part of he supervisor, 

satisfactory results apparent to >o 

D. Tcaclicrs' Meetings (valueless. to pmvitle iiistniclioil in ami 

The supervisor holds frciiueiu "' 8 .. hi the icthuiqiic 

disaission of pertinent, vital pro ) nicctings to serse vaiiou% cmlv 
of conducting meetings and of p anni g i jpirit of ciWipcrutioii 

An essential feature of dicsc mcciu g ‘ prevent 

and a generous amount of i u^ un 

E. Supervisory Bulletin (useless, „„uc uvclul purp^vc 

Bulletins arc sent out when nc rJTcctivenc^v of the bulle 

*rhcrc is a careful check-up to * *^*^*^* . filin'’ of ihi' matciia! th-** 
lint. Teachers arc given insiructioii i 
iu maximum value m.-»y be realucil. 


iu maximum value m.-»y be rea . ihotuugh) 

' Curriculum Construction (don l„,dcni of cutient methods of 
The .uoc-rxisor is a wcll infomtcd student ot__ 


tuf- 

fcviiin^. 
«utk J»e 


i supervisor is a * 'ooiKratci in tlic maVing. 

riculum amsiructiou. He iniita ,,„jv 'phe irvuh‘ bi* ^ 
atul iuterptetiug of “„,„am!i..g athicvcmcou 

cvaliuicd and iccogtn/cu as an 

c. Ucvcaich (little, average. coti>.Jei^ie| „i,„ut:e uwih -l 

The vuiictviKir knoviv and obvei' I and diieciv ut.uls 

He givi mme time to ev,w.ime..u..on 
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In similar aciiviiies. He encourages the scientific attitude in his teach- 
ers. He keeps in touch with the research being done elsewhere and is 
trained in interpretation of the results of experimentation. 

H. Use of Tests and Measurements (ineffectual, helpful, effective) 

The supervisor knows the field of measurement, the usefulness of stand- 
ard tests and their limitations. He uses these instruments chiefly for 
diagnostic purposes. 

I. Use of Demonstration Lessons (ineffective, commonplace, effective) 
Demonstration lessons are carefully planned and followed by profitable 
discussion. The supervisor notes observable effects in subsequent class- 
room performance. 

J. Prosision for Professional Study (inadequate, moderate, adequate) 

Tile supers-isor encourages his teacliers to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for further training when such training seems advisable. 

K. Cooperation with Principals in Supervision (little, limited, considerable) 
The supervisor works in cooperation with the principals in regard to 
supervisory service. 

L. Keeping of Supervisory Records (inefficient, ordinary, efficient) 

The supervisor keeps an adequate record of his plan of work and the 
activities utilized in carrying it out. He provides for the collection and 
filing of all data significant to a continuous growth program for teach- 
ers and children. The amount of time devoted to keeping records does 
not infringe upon the time whicli should be spent in more important 
functions. 

M. Use of Supervisory Records (inadequate, passable, thorough) 

Tile supervisor makes use of these records in aiding teachers, in apprais- 
ing his own work, and in revising his plans to meet the situation more 
adequately. 

N. Appraisal of Supervisory Activities (little, mild, considerable) 

The supers'isor studies carefully the activities in which he engages in 
order to find out their value and relative importance. This close analy- 
sis results in some objective evidence. 

HI. T/ie Supervisor 

A. I’crsonalily 

1. Intelligence (inferior, average, superior) 

2. Leadership (lacking, passive, powerful) 

3. Cre.Uivc ability (lacking, moderate, marked) 

4. I’oisc (unstable, balanced, confident) 

5. Tact (blunt, frank, diplomatic) 

G. SjTiipalhy (cold, moderate, considerate) 

7. Personal appearance (careless, ordinary, particular) 

8. Breadth of interest (narrow, limited, wide) 

9. Attitude toitaril life (pesjimUUc. passive, optimistic) 
to. Abtitty in public speaking (interior, average, superior) 

B. General Preparation (meager, passable, extensive) 

The supervisor has a liberal education in fields outside that of super- 
vision. He reads current pubtications covering a wide range of inlcr- 
csts-books of travel, biography, current devclopmenu, and general 
literature. He has Slavclcd widely and has acquired various experiences 
\\hidi give him a rich background upon whicit to draw. 

C. Professional Preparation (meager, adequate, extenshe) 

The supervisor has had superior professional preparation and has taken 
courses in general and educational psjciioJogy, curriculum construction 
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tests and measurements, supervision and administiatioii. He reads pro- 
fessional magazines and current professional publications, and keeps in 
touch tvith important researches. 

D. Professional Experience (inadequate, moderate, extensive) 

The supervisor has had much successful experience in teaching and in 
directing others: or possesses that unusual ability tvhidi, uhen ade- 
quately developed, makes extensive experience unnecessary. 

Although the list given above is now some yeais old, it is still go 
Characteristics of a good superintendent o£ schools. Little has been 
done in the development of formal rating scales for eva uating 
of the superintendent of schools, but much has been written on he 
characteristics of a good superintendent. A brief check-list ™mn'“wn’S 
certain characteristics of a good superintendent is reproduced below. 

1 . He works with his principals, supervisors, teachers ■n_^^^-eloping^a 
curriculum that uses community resources a P P - 
their places in the industrial cOTiniunity or with their ofli- 

3 . He meets with representative group people^ and to dctenninc 

cers in order to study the problcins ) g P P j j oul-of-scliool 
ways in which these oiganirations can aid m an enurg 

educational program. ,i„Hnals supervisors, and teachers to sluily 

3. He meets with committees of princip ' P , appear to be needed 

curriculum offerings and to make ^.paalional standards and .re- 

in the light of community cultural and vocation 

quirements. . . , vo„lional service couiisdurs 

4. He keeps in close contact vviUi t p,c needs ol local home 

activities whicli are designed (a) t „nccr„s, and (h) to dc- 

owners, housewives, and business a _ uiuaiii 

tcnnine the abilities and aptitudes o ) ' j , „[ grcalcsl 

the type of part-time ot likely .0 succeed, 

senice to llie community and in ^ organizations as the 

b- Me serves on the public relation comuimcc o, su 

Boy Scouts of America or the committee and "idi 

6. He maintains contact witli die civi 


contact witii uic cliurdics. 

)oung people's social comnmtccs ^ and ihc public lilnary 

7‘ He cooperates with and helps ih p of bo)S and gnb- 

board in the work of guiding the icatni b agent and ihc 

8. He maintains close contact wiUi t »c ^ . s\iicm in their woik <>f 

vocational agriculture icaclicr m fiom io\>nship »ch<x> s 

guiding the activities of pupils who ar • 

to ihc city scliools under Ins ^^P*^*?* vJjool diihlrca »ho come be- 

9- He concerns himself witli die boanls and agencies, 

fore the juvenile court or die "C Vwx:ijii«n 


boariis aiiu 
l-Tcrchcr .Ws-Ki-ilion 


• V/ISJ uie •• 

to. He identifies himself with the piubicms nhicJx relate to c 

. . i,„ -»r«* trMii;: to su»»«. I 


sisiance to parents who arc trying to s 
aciiviiics of their diildrcn. 
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Hits should be particularly helpful in seltsurveys and as a stimulus to 
belter leadership. 

Chapter summary. It has been the purpose of this chapter to discuss 
the means of evaluating the effectiveness of the leadership provided in 
school education. The profession has long since become accustomed to 
tJie fact that the products of instruction should be more or less sys- 
tematically evaluated as a means of improving instructional services. The 
basic concept underlying the presentation in this chapter is that a similar 
approach should be made to the evaluation of educational leadership. 

Evaluation may be undertaken for many purposes, but we have em- 
phasized the importance of the self-survey as a means of improving the 
leadership and as a stimulus to continued growth in service. In discussing 
the problems of evaluation five approaches have been considered: (1) 
methods of evaluation involving counting devices; (2) methods of evalu- 
ation involving the measurement of pupil growth and achievement; (3) 
methods of evaluation involving the appraisal of important factors con- 
ditioning pupil growth; (4) methods of evaluation involving the ap- 
praisal of the program developed for the improvement of the instruc- 
tional services of the school; and (5) methods of evaluation involving the 
appraisal of the personnel. These several approaches all have value in 
improving the educational service of the modern school and the program 
designed for the improvement of these services. 

Discussion Questions 

One of the very best ua>s to study super\i$ion is to study it in operation. It is 
possible in many communities to secure the cooperation of principals, teachers, 
superintendents. spcd.il supervisors, and other members of the sdiool com- 
muniiy in pl.inning and evaluating partiailar programs of supervision. To 
make such evaluations practicable, they sliould extend over a period of at least 
one school year and preferably over two or three years. In order to evaluate the 
cdcciivcncss of the supervisory program, the various instruments employed in 
the collection of data will need to be applied at both the beginning and the 
end of the scliool year. The means by whidi sudi evaluations may be made arc 
Set forth in this dtaplcr. 

1. New studies of the value of supervision appear from time to time in the 
literature. Prepare a crilicai aii.ilysis of one of these recent investigations, 
inditaiing its ade<iu.-icy as to incUiod and results. 

2. Examine a number of recent school surveys and prepare a critical analysis 
of tlie mcthcHl of evaluation employed. Prcj>are a short question list that 
ilic superintendent might use in a self-survey. 

3. Lcadcrsltip is sometimes evaluated in terms of the qualities of the person 
providing the leadership. What qualities do you consider most essential 
to clfcciivc Icadcrsliip? 

When asked if and why supervisors should be rated, teachers sometimes 
reply: "Yes, because tcadicrs are rated.” Tell vshy diis answer is or is not 
correct. 

5. Make a summary list of Uic dtief weaknesses and the chief values of 
the teacher's evaluation of supervision. 
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G. The ^vrilers have emphasized in tliis diaptcr the impouance of ihc self- 
survey.' How may this become an instrument for tlie improvement of the 
leadership and continued growtli in service? 

7. Show clearly how scrutiny of a supervisor’s plan or of a superintendent s 
annual report may afford excellent symptomatic evidence as to the worth 
or lack of worth of the leadership provided. 

8. Read rapidly through Chapter 13 in The Supervision of Instruction by 
Barr and Burton. Make a brief report indicating the nature and amount 
of progress whicli has been made since tliat chapter was written. 

9. What is the unique feature of the proposals by Judd for appraising the 

effectiveness of leadership? • . , , j l- • 

10. Report tor class analysis any local survey of educational leadership in 
which you may have participated. 
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Applying Research Methods to the Continued Study ot 
Learning, Teaching, and Supervision 


f The purpose of supervision as set fortli in this volume is to develop 
the leadership by which pupil growth may be facilitate^The growth 
process is, however, exceedingly complex and is conditioned by many 
factors. Some of these factors arc resident in the pupils, some in the 
teachers who attempt to help pupils, some in the curriculum, some in 
the materials of instruction, and some in the socio-physical environment 
for learning. It has been the purpose of this volume to present, as far 
as possible, a practical, scientific survey of the means by which super- 
visors may study and improve the complex processes and conditions by 
which pupils learn and grow and by which they attain the purposes of 
education. 

Learning, teaching, and supervision must be studied with great care. 
Learning, teaching, and supervision must all be studied with great care 
because of their complexity. It is no exaggeration to say that much that 
is accepted as true today will doubtless be found to be in error tomorrow. 
Great progress has been made in our knowledge of these fields during 
the last half-century, and much more can be expected. Numerous in- 
stances of incomplete or erroneous understanding have been cited 
tliroughout this volume; many others have been cited elsewhere. It can 
be generally accepted as a fact that our knowledge in these fields is such 
that supervisors can wisely proceed only with great care in accepting as 
true many of the things now generally so regarded. 

SECTION I 
SOURCES OF TRUTH 

The sources of truth enumerated. In a final critical view of the field 
of educational leadership it might be worth while to recall the common 
sources of truth— the sources to which man has appealed in the past in 
seeking guidance in a complex world. The knowledge that man possesses 
today is the product of a very slow evolutionary process extending many 
centuries into the past. As his knowledge has grown, so has his under- 
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smnding of ihc processes by which knowledge may be sought; today the 
list of the means by which truth may be sought contains many devices 
unknown to workers in earlier times. Of these sources of truth there are 
six to which reference will be made in the materials to follow: (i) 
personal experience based upon incidental observation, (2) authority, 
fs) custom and tradition, (4) history, (5) philosophy, and (6) science. To 
refresh tlie reader’s memory about these a brief reference will be made 
to each. 

1 . Personal experience as a source of truth. One of the oldest and 
most common sources of trutli is one’s own personal experience based 
upon incidental observation. Most of man's early concepts of himself 
and of the world of whidi he is a part must have arisen from this source. 
The advent of science and the scientific method is relatively recent. The 
application of this method to the study of the problems of education is 
of a still more recent origin, dating back not more than fifty years. Even 
today many of the generalizations taught in professional education 
depend largely upon incidental observation for tlieir support. 

The limitations of tliis method as applied to the problems of education 
arise from *ihe fact tliat die problems of education are very complex; 
the conditions limiting educational events are not always readily ob- 
senable, and die data collected may be highly unreliable resting 
frequently upon estimates, guesses, and approximation instead of ac- 
curate measurements. Besides diese sources of inaccuracies m rea - 
judgments from incidental observation, there is ^ ° 

logical fallacies often violated in one form or another, ^ "s “o 
long to enumerate here, but a discussion can be foond m any g 
on logic, old or nesv.‘ These condiuons make the prt^uc p 
experience and observation a curious mLvture of tru i “ 

^dthstanding diese very definite limitations it i\ou app 
keen minds rained in tite techniques of obsersat.on f 
good thinking, many svorth-while „e nothing more 

ihis source of evidence. The generalizations observa- 

nc less than an extension, verification, and systemat.zanon of ^ 
nons Of our ordinary experience. eZL 

abandonment of personal experience as a s tc i nreliminary 

«ce in its use. It should probably always be looked upon as a prehm.nary 
“orce of ideas and not the final ,„Utority as a source 

2 - Authority as a source of truth. T exceeds 

Itruthdepends.of course, upon tlieau „l,ich it 

‘he general cultural level of the best minds o ^ 

Arises. No one, however, can be expected to 

‘caclung. As our knowledge of complex p cnoi decreases, as 

Plc'e, our dependence upon authority increases r 

..... . . r^<v,V /Oxford. The Clarendon Press. 

-/^omas Fowler, T/ie Ehments of Inductive Loff ( 

76 ). xx\ii 4- 360 pp. 
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some would suppose. There was probably never a time when we were 
more dependent upon authority as a source of information and guidance 
than at present. The only difference today is that we call our authorities 
experts and recognize their fallible character. The good teacher may be 
reasonably expert in the practice of education, but there are still many 
aspects of education about which his knowledge is very incomplete. In 
these fields of incomplete knowledge, he must either do the best that 
he can on the basis of his own knowledge or he must consult experts. 
Though teachers may not know everything necessary to discharge the 
functions of the teacher successfully, the good teacher knows where to 
turn for expert assistance when he needs it, whether this be in reported 
research or in first-hand personal advice. The worth-whileness of this 
assistance will depend upon the expermess of the source of information. 
Supervisors and teachers cannot be too careful in this respect. 

3. Custom and tradition as sources ot truth. The situation with refer- 
ence to custom and tradition as a source ol truth is not unlike that of 
personal experience and authority. Inasmuch as lack of time prohibits 
personal research into every problem that arises, the individual worker 
may turn to a specialist for assistance; where no autliorities worthy of 
acceptance exist, however, one may be forced to rely upon custom and 
tradition for guidance, but with caution and reservation. Aside from the 
practical .value of this source of information, it should always be remem- 
bered that it is rooted in the past and frequently in a lower level of 
intellectual development. The reason for the existence of any particular 
custom may have passed long ago, and great harm is done when indi- 
viduals assume that since certain things have always been aone in certain 
ways in the past they must always be done so. Many of our everyday 
school practices have continued for no reason other than inertia and 
the lack of better information. 

The more systematic sources of truth. The sources of information 
discussed up to this point are largely secondary, and. valuable as they 
may be for immediate assistance, they must be substantiated sooner or 
later by appeals to more systematic investigations for truth. Methods of 
research employed by scholars of history, science, and pliilosophy in all 
lands are oidinarily thought of as separate and distinct from ordinary 
experience, authority, custom and tradition; as a matter of fact, they are 
merely logical next steps in the development of more effective methods of 
ascertaining truth and provide more effective means of verifying and 
systematizing the concepts gained from ordinary sources. Taken together 
or separately, they constitute the important present-day sources of truth 
in its more exact sense. 

4. The historical method. History furnishes the vehicle by which one’s 
ordinary experiences may be extended into remote times and places. In 
seeking knowledge of the affairs of ev'eryday life and living, one com- 
monlv turns first to ordinary experience, custom and tradition, and 
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opinions o£ the times for assistance. If the situation to be met is a difficult 
one, acute and long standing, and if die experiences of those who have 
struggled with this problem in the past have been preserved, the worker 
may secure valuable assistance from the records. Through the careful 
examination of these records, or documents, the student of educational 
problems reconstructs as accurate a picture as possible of the events of die 
past with their interrelationships thereby enriching his ordinary rst 

hand experience. , . , , . 

External and internal criticism. The wort of the educational historian 
is divided into two major fields of operation; external criticism and 

internal criticism. • e t. • • 

External criticism has tor its object the investigation of the transmission 
and origin of documents in order to produce a sound text. In drah g 
with modern and recent documents the problem is relatively simp e 
ancient educational documents, however, offer many pro ems o 
criticism and authorship. . . r ,.-mra<-v 

Internal criticism, dealing with the meaning, go j^e 

of the author, attempts to reproduce U.e mental states “ 

author passed. Many students of education have ™P ‘".f * 
printed page, little realizing the inadequacies 0 “ criticism is to 

fine shades of meaning. The first ^Ues on diSerent 

determine the real meantng .h^nld be made of the fol- 

meanings at different times and places. No 
Wing factors affecting language usage. 

Changes due to the evolution of the 
2 . Variations from one geographical locauon to anothe 
3- Peculiar usages of the author „rnirs 

4' Changes according to tiie passage w ere i 

The reader should also be constantly on guard against tea g 

opinions into the text. ,1,;. critical historian 

Having determined what the author mean jT,otives mi<»ht lead the 
investigates next the good faith of the writer. Six morn 
"Titer to violate truth; the author: 

>■ Seeks to gain a practical "dvaniage for Imns^ viofate the truth 
Is placed in a situation which compels h'". m 
3- Views with sympathy or anupaih) cer achievement of a group 

4* Is swayed by personal vanity or esire 
5- Desires to please the public 
6. Indulges in literary artifices 


There are four common reasons 
auilior’s statements: 


for doubting the accuracy of .he 


*• The author was a bad observer 

2* He was not well situated for observi g 

3* He was negligent or indifferent .ijr-rtlv observed 

4* The facts were not of a nature to e 
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In actual practice the process is much shorter than here indicated. With 
experience the critical student o£ the past develops a kind o£ critical 
sense” or habit of crilicism. 

The evidence from history must be accepted with great care. Because 
ol the meagerness of documents in some fields of research, tlie unreli- 
ability of many documents, and the complexity of cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship, the evidence from history must be accepted with great care. 
Few people not engaged in historical research realize the care with which 
such evidence must be accepted. Even in laboratory research with all of 
its precautions, systematic observation, exact measurements, and controls, 
it is frequently most difficult to derive reliable information. The docu- 
ments with which the historian must work are ordinarily far less reliable 
than those of science, historical documents being in the main the products 
of incidental observation, often haphazardly recorded, and only partially 
preserved. The function of the historian is to preserve for the present 
and future generations such truth as he can from the records. Only 
through such research may the lessons of the past be brought to bear 
upon the problems of the present and preserved for future use. History, 
alone, of the many disciplines, supplies the means. 

The value of historical research to the field worker. Although history 
is generally accepted as a valuable subject for study in graduate training, 
few persons seem fully to recognize its importance to the field worker. It 
serves the same function as experience. Almost everything about the 
school and its practices has a history worth while knowing. A netveomer, 
for example, may observe certain regulations in operation and may 
belittle their importance. They may have outgrown their usefulness it 
is true, but the careful worker will know that they have a history. The 
relation of the superintendent of schools to the board of education in 
every community has, for example, a history— such a history that in 
extreme cases may be worth the superintendent's time to obtain from 
older residents of the community, old files of newspapers, minutes of 
meetings, and other documentary evidence. Naturally, the field worker 
is somewhat more concerned with local history than those persons in 
positions of state, national, or international responsibility. No super- 
intendent can serve his community well who does not know its history, 
traditions, and aspirations. Many communities have undergone some 
profound change: industrial, sociological, a change in population, or any 
one of a number of other changes that may influence the curriculum, 
the methods of teaching, and the relationship of the school to the com- 
munity. History has an important contribution to make to the thinking 
of all of those concerned with the school program. 

Helpful discussions of the historical methods arc found in Langlois and 
Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History 2 or Vincent’s Historical 

J C. V. Lnnglois and C. Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc, iSpS), xxsii 350 pp. 
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Research.^ A good discussion of the value of historical research as a 
means of solving educational problems is set forth in Reisner s article, 
“The History of Education as a Source of Fundamental Assumptions in 
Education.” * 

5. Philosophy. Another source of truth, one step removed from history 
and personal experience, used principally in the study of values, objec- 
tives, and the foundations of knowledge, is philosophy. It differs from 
history and ordinary experience partly in content and partly in the 
conventions of research employed in its pursuit. Employing the data 
of ordinary experience and the documentary evidence of history and 
science, the philosopher attempts to furnish answers to sucli difficult 
questions as “What is truth?” “What are the ultimate goals of 
living?" "What are the best methods of deriving trutlu” and the like, 
^lany persons philosophize about the ordinary affairs of li e, ^ ^ 
trained philosopher is generally concerned with more remote issues sue 
as the foundations of knowledge, the criteria of truth, and first es. 

• The educational philosophers of the present era have een par nm r y 
helpful in raising questions about school practices in ® /S ^ 
ultimate purposes o£ education, in offering theories o e 
of their wider knowiedge of first principles and history, an 
the techniques of problem-solving employed by ot er wor 
tlieir superior knowledge of logical processes. No 
9£ education can be said to be tvell prepared for his i J 

munity who has not liad some contact with the class ^ 

They supply perspective as historical L Jhich 

the present and purely local. Philosophy supphe e ” hy wl^ 
the local may be" morl adequately eyal--d -d -d " 
patterns of mankind, and, as such, is immensely 

. 'Tsclence. A third source of knowledge of f 

the body of verified knowledge „£ information is 

aentific method of research, from w and represents 

henved, arrived last upon the scene ° P j,,;. earlier methods of 

tn many ways a logical next step and re cricncc and near the end 

research. It was first employed with tlie P*‘£'““l“p„biems of die social 
tile last century extended to the stu y ^ ,incipally from history 
sciences, education, and psychology. . j its rcsearcli. History as 

and philosophy in the kinds of data ^P philosopliy, upon bodi 

'U have seen, depends largely upon ;nue contribution of science 

documents and ordinary experience, ine i collected at 

« its direct appeal to nature 
■J. M. Vincent. Historical Research (N'» VoA, Hen y 
■3'9). 350 pp. . , eouOT oi Fundamcnul Auiunpl.on* 

. H. R^tnec, -The History cE Vol. =1 (Srp.c.nl»r, .9=S). 

” Education." Educational Admimstratton and P 

PP- 378 . 38 ,. 
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any time, presumably with more care, through the use o£ more refined 
instruments of measurement, more systematic observation, and, if need 
be, through artificial controls. The first applications of this method to 
the problems of education, psychology, and the social sciences were to 
the more simple aspects of these subjects: pupil achievement in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic: school retardation; and intelligence testing. 
Within recent years the work has been extended to the study of attitudes, 
the higher mental processes, and personality. Though there is consider- 
able difference of opinion among students of education, psychology, and 
the social sciences about how far the scientific method can be employed in 
studying the more complex problems of life, time alone probably holds 
the answer to this question. 


SECTION 2 

THE FORMS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH COMMONLY EMPLOYED 
IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 

A list of the common applications of the scientific methods. The ap- 
plication of scientific metliods to the study of pupil growth, learning, 
teaching, and supervision has taken on many forms: 

I. The normative-survey method 

3. The comparative-causal meiliod 

3. The experimental method 

4. The genetic mediod 

5. The clinical case study method 

6. The co-variational method 

The last method is sometimes referred to as the statistical method, but 
this is a misnomer. The techniques for determining co-relationship 
supply the statistics, it is true, but underlying the co-variational method 
is the logical principle of concomitant variation. In most instances the 
so-called statistical method is merely a method of treating data collected 
with the application of the other methods of research. 

In normative-survey research the purpose is to describe the status of 
some phenomenon in terms of norms— as, for example, the age, training, 
and experience of elementary-school teachers; the types of errors made 
in arithmetic by elementary-school pupils; the achievement of pupils in 
different school subjects at different grade levels, and the like. The 
normative-survey method is a method of determining prevailing condi- 
tions. It seeks to answer sucli questions as: “What is the average daily 
attendance of pupils in different types of schools and at different grade 
levels?” “To what extent are the pupils in grade at age, accelerated or 
retarded at different grade levels?” What is the per pupil cost of instruc- 
tion in different subjects, and at different grade levels?” “What experi- 
ences do parents, teachers, and pupik think are best for pupils at dif- 
ferent grade levels?” “^Vhat are the kinds, amounts, and quality of books. 
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supplies and equipment found in each of several school buildings? 
There are numerous fact questions of this sort that the normative-survey 
method o£ research attempts to answer. ^ 

In a comparative-causal investigation the woikers purpose is to \eii y 
some supposed cause-and-effect relationship in something under investiga 
tion through application of the logical principle of agreement, uci 
investigations are ordinarily made through tlie systematic observation 0 
phenomena in their natural and uncontrolled state wit lOut arti cia 
controls— as, for example, characteristic differences in t le teac iing per 
formance of good and poor teachers, the mental characteristics of brig 1 
and dull pupils, the antecedents of successful and unsuccessful leade ship 
programs, and the like. The method furnishes a va ua e means o 
ing the complex problems of education, where t e ‘ 

experimental method appears not to be feasible, 'Vadi of these 

artificial controls might introduce extraneous antecedent. ^ = 

methods of research has its own characteristic contribution to make 

- „pp.Sd r.„ 

experience, involving the ( ,,,„elMive elTcciivencss of 

investigation, as in the experimental .„ininR under dilfcreiit 

two methods of teaching spelling, the trails learning. Tliis 

methods of instruction: and the effect of Effect re tio .ship, 

method has been widely used in s.udy^^g ml; 

particularly in the laboratory where the maniimlaied. The 

phenomenon can be greatly simplified am ‘ ‘ j ,ecs wherein the 
meiliod is based upon the logical principle ,,, ,„cca 

causes of the appearance and surrounding ilicse 

to the single respects in wliich tlic method lias been 

phcnoincna may differ. In recent years 1 rescaicli. it is not 

"iJely used in field rcsearcli. Tliough va 11. ^ ^ 

m easy in this field as in the ji,',,.!,. » must be cm|.lo)ecI 

'triable upon which this inctliod rests. / ronditions of field study, 

''■itlt great care under the less --ellcoatrolle l o.uht.u.u^ 

Ike experimental method of the , ,o„p meiluKl: (2) ihe 

‘larily lakes on one of three forms: (1) * ^ mciluxl. For a more 

^■<iuivaleni group method; and (3) die rota ^ i}t>cripiion of ho\»' 

‘k'lailcd description of .evcriil ^tl-h am_^^n ___ 

"'ey may be applied lo field problems ti 
•^Methodology of Educational IZeseaTch by 

"dJcr siamlard works in this field. ilc^cloping new cxiKii- 

In recent years great progress has ci coiuliiion* 

i.,i .1 _• ...aitv. nmihcauU to u* 
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search. The conditions for field i-escaicli are ordinarily less well controlled 
than those of laboratory research and the outcomes obtained the result 
of many factors operating concurrently. The best work in this respect 
has been done in the field of agricultural experimentation « where statis- 
tical procedures have been developed for analyzing data relative to a 
number of factors secured concurrently from small, random samples. 
Considerable progress has already be^n made in applying tliese tech- 
niques to the problems of educational workers.^ The reader is directed 
to references like those cited below for assistance in this area. 

In a genetic study the worker’s purpose is to trace growth as in child 
development. Experimental and normative-survey studies are cross sec- 
tional in character; the genetic study is longitudinal. There are many 
opportunities open to field workers for the use of this method of study: 
as a matter of fact, they have the best opportunity of all since they have 
the child normally over long periods of time. Genetic studies are usually 
distinguished from case studies in that they are concerned witli the 
whole child, the normal as well as the atypical. In genetic studies one 
makes a beginning and moves forward; in case studies one observes some- 
thing undesirable and moves backward to determine the cause or causes 
or conditions giving rise to the departure observed. All children might 
be studied genetically, socially, physically, and intellectually with more 
Adequate records. 

In a clinical or case study one's purpose is, as has already been said, 
to seek the cause or causes or conditions giving rise to some form of 
atypical behavior. The study begins when an important departure of 
some sort is observed in the behavior of an individual. The method is 
that of working backward, as in a case history, or contemporaneously, 
as in the exploration of home and cornmuniiy conditions contributing to 
maladjustment. This method has been extensively employed in medical 
diagnoses and in psychological studies; and more recently, it has been ap- 
plied to psychology and education. It supplies a splendid means of apply- 
ing all that we know about pupil growth and learning to particular 
instances of abnormal growth, maladjustment, or unsatisfactory pupil 
achievement. Although ordinarily applied to the atypical, the method is 
equally applicable to normal growth and learning. The steps in diag- 
nostic thinking fundamentals have been set forth earlier in this volume 
and elsewhere.® 

«R. A. Fisher, S/aO'jticai Methods for Research Workers (Seventh edition, Edin- 
burgh. Olher and Bo)d, 1938): The Desips of Experiments (Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Bo>d. 1935). 

7 Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van Voorhis. Statistical Procedures and Their 
Mathematical Bases (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940). 

E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Educational Research (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, lyjo). 

8 A. S. Barr, An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision (New 
York. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., » 93 >)- 

Leo J. Bnicckncr and others, Educational Diagnosis, Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
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In c6-variational studies one is interested m studying the going-togeth* 
crness or concomitant variation of phenomena. The result is expressed as 
regression equations or as coefficients of correlation. The method has 
been widely used among school people, particularly in studying the more 
complex problems of education. As time goes on new applications are 
being discovered and new techniques developed. For information on the 
statistics used in these methods tlie reader is referred to any one of a 
large number of books, relating to the subject of educational statistics. 


SECTION } 

SOME DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD® 

Six characteristics are chosen for emphasis. When one comes to examine 
ihe factual basis for the tremendous prestige and success of the scientific 
method, one discovers certain characteristics of this metho t lat ia\e 
given it an advantage over earlier modes of solving problems. 

h the first place science is based upon obseraable facts.^ The greatest 
discovery ever made by man was that the way to dcteriiiine whether a 
dnng h present or not is to ‘•look and see.- Galileo’s experiments wu 
tailing bodies at the leaning tower of Pisa represented not 
■a Ills chosen science but a revolution in thinking, e ore ic 
science it was comnion practice, even among the most Icarne ° ‘ . 

'0 settle pressing contemporary problems by arm-chan- P > ° °P > ^ 

The application of this simple principle of "look and see ' J"' 

^cachi;,g"in its consequences* both in its producu 

^•dge and in its influence upon our methods of tlimkmg. 

wen the well-trained pliilosoplier today is about as fact-conse.ous as 

scientist 7 

Second, science employs the method of analysis 
»/ complex phenomena. The natural phenomena iii 

intact ire exceedingly complex. This is P- ■ ^ 

^bicct-maucr of education. Alan's ab.lit.es tojicrc^^ 

normally extremely limited; and if he nirthods that will 

;'>c na.uralplieno.ne., a about him. he ‘••"'P'” " ^ ‘f nf 

bnng ,hc.„i*withi.i the scope of his thought ^ f,„ 

tcnpiing to comprehend the complex . coniprchcusi'e 

'"oop. science attempts to do so by break.ng .he. mto i 

il'r'--' Svdc.y for .he S.udy o, FJuCio.. (B.oo...h.a— - 

■ ICO,, o, ft...-- 7- 

1550). hi Chsj.ur II j 1 “*. t’ol 

, ■ The ilursriciiuits of scicii.inc liic.hoJ „,e l.o iir.lii.ti.i. 

,h„„M jcirsJ h. io....«„o» »“■* 
aiul auipiif) each other. 
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units. Thus by easy stages, the details of complex phenomena are brought 
into the focus of attention and made understandable. 

Third, scie7ic€ employs hypotheses in guiding the thviking process. 
When it becomes clear from our experience, even before all the data 
have been examined, that a given phenomenon follows regularly upon 
the appearance of certain other phenomena the mind tends to form 
tentative judgments about the relationships involved. Science has em- 
ployed this natural tendency of the mind to genpraliae from the experi- 
ences at hand as a means for the systematic study of the relationships of 
all nature. The tentative suppositions formed constitute in science the 
starting point for further investigation. They give point to the search, 
make it more intelligent, and direct it toward the likely sources of trutli- 
It appears from a study of the workings of the mind, that unless we go 
to nature with some such tentative suppositions we arc not likely to 
learn much. We see, as a rule, only those things tliat we look for. As the 
research progresses, we frequently find it necessary to discard one hypotli- 
esis and accept others. In this sense hypotheses are merely islands in the 
stream of thought. 

Fourth, sciejice is characterized by freedom from emotiutial bias, ^^ucll 
of our ordinary thinking is characterized by all sorts of conscious and 
unconscious emotional biases that cloud our thinking and keep us from 
the truth. Science attempts to free the mind from these ordinary entangle- 
ments and to keep it flexible enough to entertain new ideas. In scientific 
research the worker must not allow his own likes or dislikes to color the 
facts, he must not close his eyes to new facts, and he must not ignore facts 
contrary to a temporarily emeriained hypothesis or point of view. 

Fifth, science employs objective measurement. The lay and untrained 
worker is prone to rely upon guesses, estimates, and subjective judgment 
in the collection of the information necessary to the solution of the 
problems with which he is concerned; the work of the scientist is charac- 
terized by the great care with which the data for his judgments arc col 
lected. In place of the estimates, guesses, and approximations employed 
in ordinary, everyday problem-solving, the scientist employs as exact 
measurements as possible. The progress of science has always been closely 
related to the development and refinement of instruments of measure- 
ment; as the sciences advance, they become more and more accurately 
quantitative. Jevons “ emphasizes this fact and goes on to say that: 
‘'Forces hardly suspected to exist by one generation are clearly recognized 
by the next and precisely measured by the third generation.” Nothing 
tends to promote the advancement of knowledge in a given field of 
research more than the application of a new instrument of measurement. 

Finally, science employs quantitative methods in the treatment of data. 
It has already been said that instead of relying upon estimates, guesses, 

11 \V. Stanley Jevons, The Principles of Science (Second edition. New York, The 
Macmillan Company. 1924). P- 576- 
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and approximations, the scientist measures the phenomena under con- 
sideration as accurately as possible. Witli comparable units of measure- 
ment the values may be added, subtracted, multiplied, divided, and 
otherwise treated in a quantitative fashion. Instead of relying upon the 
beacherous verbalism of ordinary language, the scientist employs the 
new and more exact language of mathematics. Beginning with carelu 
study of one aspect of phenomena at a time, he assembles the pertmen 
data into meaningful categories and summarizes the facts into mathemati- 
cal values, such as means, medians, modes, standard deviations and 
coefficients of correlation, which are less ambiguous than the terms ol 
ordinary language. The careful measurement of P 
mathematical treatment of the data thus collected are important features 

o[ the scientific method. 


SECTION y 

THE STEPS IN A COMPLETE ACT OF THINKING 

A summary of steps in problem-solving. The 

solve problems. To employ the problem^ Briefly 

ivorker should have clearly m mind the step p 
these steps may be stated as follows: 

1* A preliminary observation of facts 

a- The formulation of a hypothesis . j jij consequences with the 

3- The testing of the hypothesis by comp under consideration 

results of a careful analysis of the phenomena under 

V • f thP steps involved in scientific think- 

A more detailed enumeration of the s p 

hig may be stated as follows: 

L The location and definition of a previous investigations, and 

2- Survey of past experiences %vith die pr - possible future 

the already available data to get 1 e 

solutions and methods of investigation . ^ i-eprescnting a icntati\e 

3 . The formulation of a hypothesis (or I yp« investigation, to be cm 

guess as to the best solution of the P*^® . ^ (jata (by step 2 or step 5) 
ployed as a guide in the collecuon of addit „ ,0 ,he fonnu a- 

"hicli may lead to an accepted solution j f ^ay be employed m the 
tion of a new hypothesis (or hypoUt«^)’ u. 

collection of more data, and so forth. hipolhcscs) cliecking for 

■I* The mental elaboration of the byP® iQ^ical consistency (The menu 
agreement with fact, veriflability. and og ,1,^. soUmon is 

elaborations here referred to may '’|,,„cs to guide in tlie collecnon 
correct or in die formulation of new )F 

of new data, and so forth.) necessary) dirougb a “PP^.^ • !’ 

5 - The collection ol additional data C' "“'“^aiion. nnJ ' 

experience by means of ■"■=“'”^'"Vncc. plcc. or con«.e.l under co 
(The already available data may !>•= '"‘„,j;,iiincss. or recoi.led ni ten. 
dilious that throw doubt u|ion t ici 

**Goo(l. Barr, and Scales, op. fit-. PP- 
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that are ambiguous and subject to many interpretations or misinierpicta- . 

tions, thus making it necessary to collect new data.) 

6. The analysis, classification, and summarization of the data collected 

7. The formulation of new generalizations, explanatory principles, or scien- 
tific laws 

8. Application: use in new situations 

The importance of this sequence, Fetv persons who have not thought 
rather carefully about the scientific method realize the basic simplicity of 
the preceding outline of steps. There must first of all be a problem. The 
first attacks upon the problem will be made doubtless by an appeal to 
the most available experiences at hand. If the problem is difficult, im- 
portant, and of long standing, the appeal to tlie experience of the past 
and to the logic of effective thinking may be more systematic. The new 
appeal to experience (step 5) is made only when the data already available 
are unsatisfactory. The actual methodology of problem-solving may be 
elaborated almost endlessly, but the framework of scientific thinking is 
basically simple. 

Formal versus dynamic logic. The operation of the sequence is, how- 
ever; by no means invariable and inflexible. In an actual situation one 
may sense a problem (step 1) , survey certain experiences of the past with 
reference to this problem (step 2) , and reacli certain tentative conclu- 
sions (step 3) . Upon attainment of step 3 the student may return to 
step 2 and thence to step 3 many times before continuing to the later 
steps in the sequence. Dewey calls this the “shutilelike” movement of 
thought which goes on constantly between past experience and the cur- 
rent problems.^* The worker. may or may not apply step 4, depending 
upon the complexity of the problem. Steps 5, 6, and 7 will be employed 
only when a satisfactory solution cannot be derived from steps 1, 2, 3» 
and 4. 

The actual process of thought is even more discursive than the fore- 
going paragraph implies. Actual problem-solving-in-process include? in- 
numerable errors and corrections, digressions, discussions ending in blind 
alleys, the laborious trial of guesses, the tedious processes of validating 
and evaluating. Terms must be defined and redefined; schemes for classi- 
fying one’s ideas must be made and often scrapped. There are analyses, 
selection, and discrimination of ideas. Many, many errors and successes 
appear before tlie problem is solved. These and many more details are 
the essence of dynamic logic in contrast to the summaries of formal logic. 
Individuals, children or adults, learn the best methods of proceeding, of 
avoiding errors by discovering these things within their own problem- 
solving processes. As soon as sufficient experience has been secured, prog- 
ress may be expedited through verbal discussions of more mature logical 
forms. 

13 John Dewey, How We Think (Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1910; revised 
» 933 )' 
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Formal logic which produces sets of rules and "steps” for the guidance 
of thinking was formulated by mature tliinkers who have had much 
experience tVith thinking. Looking back over many problem-solving 
experiences, they have been able to formulate canons and safeguards, 
to identify and to describe typical errors and pitfalls, to identify and to 
describe certain valid procedures. Formal logic is the logic of thought- 
completed, not that of thought-in-process; it is the logic of pi oof, not 
that of discovery or creation. Descartes, as early as 1637, distinguished 
between that logic which was useful in explaining to others what is 
already known and that logic whicli appears in learning something new. 
This distinction, however, did not affect education 
modern times. Increasing attention is now given to dynamic ogic, 
that is, the logic of inquii7 or process in contrast to the logic of proo 
or of post-procedural inquiry. „ . 

An outline of process complementary to the outline of steps is 

presented: 

.. A situation for which the answer is not known but can be found; a situa- 

lion which dtallenges the individual to seek the answ 

A period of inquiry, long S a unified and de- 

confused, indeterminate situation 1 $ tra 
terminate one. ' , j 

а. Plans are made and remade, abandoned, adopted. 

б. Terms and limits are defined a^ redefined. deliberately sought for 

c. Suggestions arise from many sources 

d. Dis“cu^ -ts. arguments, differences of opinion, exchanges oE fact and 

e. aiieys. useless suggestions and ieads intermingle with 

valid and conclusive items. , ^ guesses inter- 

1. Careful inferences from data, huncl.es. mstghts, and g 

mingle witli one anotlier. .rraoued Uiought is cliatacteristic: 

g. Much time is consumed, and mu F always recognised iminedi- 

errors indicated in previous points ar points must often be 

. ately, nor arc the correct 1®“^’ ‘ deienuined: many 

pursued for some time before >a y onranization are made, iui- 
schemes for analysis, for companso , 

proved, or abandoned. appear from die very begin- 

h. Devices for testing, cliecking, e\a u ’ , abandoned, adopted, 

ning; are laboriously constructed, correc . 

(This list is not exhaustive.) corrected, and stated in terms 

3- A conclusion is fonnulated, defined. 

referring directly to the problem as ^ 

^ ■•Authoritative account of 

cdiiioii. Three new chap.cts in “■“ The Theory of /nynhy (.Nc'> 

tttecii iormai and d)naniic iogic: jolm • .Xhr Guidance 

licty iioit and Company. Ino. ’W ,„t in W. H. (a 

The beginning student may read a simp j j ,1^. Total Lcatnn g 
Major Spccitliied Lcartting .''XXass.. .31 !)■ PI’- " 

'■•"■PWet. published by the ainhor, Cambridge. . I 
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The complementary character of history, science, and philosophy- 
Much is heard these days about the relative merit o£ history, science, 
and philosophy as methods of solving the problems of education. A 
careful examination of the sequence of steps in a complete act of 
thinking, as given above, would seem to indicate that much of the 
discussion is quite pointless. As a matter of fact, all three of these methods 
are involved in any systematic attempt to solve the problems of education, 
and there is little gained in arguing over the relative merits of what are 
really three essential parts to a common whole. Any appeal to experience 
(step 2) which takes one beyond the personal reproduceable experiences 
of the present is an appeal to history. Seldom can the more complex 
problems of education be solved without some use of history. The review 
of previous investigations in scientific research is an appeal to historical 
research, however poorly such reviews may be conducted from a historical 
point of view. Historical research may be thought of as a part of a com- 
plete act of thinking or as an end in itself. The worker may find this 
part of research interesting and so important that he specializes in it 
and spends a lifetime at it; and if he does so, he becomes an educational 
historian. Workers who specialize in steps \, 2, 3, and 4 are ordinarily 
known as educational philosophers. Using all the data that are available 
from personal experience, science, and history, the educational philos- 
opher attempts to solve the more complex problems of education through 
the use of tlie same reasoning processes employed by tJie scientist and 
historian. If the data available are adequate for the solution of the 
problem at hand, the research is terminated with step 4. If not, die re- 
search is continued through steps 5. 6, and 7, particularly when and if 
the application of these steps appears feasible and appropriate to the 
problem under investigation. The pursuit of steps 5, 6, and 7 and the 
ensuing techniques, is ordinarily referred to as scientific research. 
Whether the scientific method should be described as the application of 
steps 5, 6, and 7 or the entire sequence is somewhat open to discussion, 
but it must be apparent in any case that history, science, and philosophy 
are all bound up in a single complete act of educational problem-solving. 
With this strong conviction in mind we turn now to a more detailed 
discussion of steps in the problem-solving process. 

The recognition and definition of a problem. The first step in problem- 
solving is the location of a problem, a felt need, or difficulty. The 
problem for investigation should be one within the experience of the 
w’orker and one that he feels is important. To certain people, in certain 
situations, some problems are more important than others. If, however, 
many persons, over long periods of time, recognize a problem as more 
or less urgent or as basic to the solution of other problems, the research 
worker may solve not only a problem of immediate value to himself in his 
practical situation, but one of value to others as well. For this reason, 
it is wise to look about, talk with others, and examine the literature in the 
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field relative to the problem before coming to a final clioice of a problem 
or problems for further investigation. What may appear important to 
some particular situations may not appear so to otliers. In any event, 
sharp definition is essential. 

Once a problem has been chosen for investigation the next step is to 
define it as clearly and as accurately as possible. People mariifest great 
individual differences in this respect. Some very complacent individuals 
never see any problems at all Some feel vaguely that something is wrong, 
but appear incapable of any very definite location of the difficulty. T lere 
are, however, some persons with keen analytical minds who see c ear y 
and define sharply the difficulty at hand. The most common mistake o 
the average field worker is that he ordinarily chooses too comp ex a 
problem for investigation. The very complex situation may be a problem 
all right, but before such situations can be mastered, ^ 

defined and broken up into sizable tasks. Too frequent y ^ u , „ he 

hopes to solve by a single investigation the kind of pro em t a ca 
solved only by many investigations. He will ore- 

several sub-elements involved in the solution of the pro comolex 

paring a definite schedule of investigation. The aolut.on of a comp ex 
problem is much surer if the worker attacks small units of 

McCall has said very much the ^ayt"''flmte«''in all 

types of formulators of problems. The fi . [ desianates as the 

directions and flies in none." The second type M narrowly 

pot-hole type.” His is the opposite error, he d findings to 

that his problems are isolated. He cannot re ate is major 

■he large? implications. The third is the ^ -j- -- forked out^n 
problem and the minute minor researcl 

the process of solving his f second step in problem- 

The survey of already available da - ^ common mis- 

“ ving is the survey of the 'is to assume that the 

^ake made by the novice in education hitherto unstudied, 

problems he senses as important are recognized 

Though not all of the problems ^.ngnized and many have 

before, many of them have been previ y turning to the col- 


been 


more or less 


ecting of data it is always well -- ^ c problem, me 

^ 0 data already available for the *®*“^*®” ° mvestication may be found 
available experiences with the problem un . investigations, or in 
^0 the experiences of one’s colleagues, in P sources. The collcc* 

^Rical comments preserved in various ocu jcjentific research is a 

of new data according to the conventio ^ careful study 

‘^borious process and should be resorted to on y 
available information.^ 

Good. Barr, and Scales, op. cii., for further assistance. 


aem have been previously 

systematically ' „,efully as time permits 

■ " ^ If any problem. The already 
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The formulation of hypotheses. As has already been said the mind has 
a tendency when conftonted by some complex sttuation to form explana 
tory suppositions very early in the examination of the data. These hrst 
suppositions, tentative generalizations, or scientiHc guesses are usually 
referred to as hypotheses. Jevons states three characteristics of a good 
hypothesis as follows: 

J. A good hypothesis must allow for (he application of deductive reasoning 
and the inference of consequences capable of comparison with the results 


of observation. . i • i . 

2. A good hypothesis must not conflict with any laws of nature whidi we 

hold to be true. . 

3. In a good hypothesis, the consequences inferred must agree with facts oi 
observation. 


The hypothesis furnishes a valuable aid 10 the search for truth b) 
simplifying the investigation and by directing the attention of the workei 
to significant aspects of the phenomena under investigation. 

The logical development of the hypothesis. One of the characteristics 
of a good hypothesis, as pointed out, is its amenability to deductive 
reasoning, which may be checked as informally or as formally as one 
desires. The formal decking of hypotheses may involve much that has 
been learned in the study of logic and syllogistic reasoning. A second 
type of checking that goes forward at this point is the checking of newly 
formed hypotheses for logical consistency. Wc have said that a good 
hypothesis must not conflict with any law of nature that we hold to be 
true. If such inconsistencies do arise, one or the other of the conflicting 
statements held to be true must be discarded. Finally, a good hypothesis 
must be in agreement with fact. The development and evaluation of 
different hypothesis should be made with great care. 

Null hypothesis. As educationalists have become more accustomed to 
the careful study of educational problems, more refined techniques have 
been developed. One such new development has been the application of 
the 7 iull hypothesis 10 educational problems. In applying the null 
hypothesise^ one starts with the assumption that the two (or more) 
samples being studied have been drawn from the same homogeneous 
population, that is, there could be no difference between them except 
those arising from chance fluctuations. This is the null hypothesis as 
applied to differences. This assumption is tested by determining the 
sampling distribution of the statistic under investigation and the prob- 
ability that a statistic deviating as much as that found in the observed 
sample may have arisen from random sampling. In practice this last step 

16 Helen M. Walker, FAementary Statistiad Methods (New York, Henry Holt and • 
Company, Inc., 1943)- 

Fisher, op. cil. 

Lindquist, op. at. 

Peters and Van Voorhis, op. cit. 
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is routined by the development of tables from which the needed values 
are easily read. It probably should be said before leaving this discussion 
that tlte hypothesis is put in this form to make possible a more precise 
mathematical check of it and not necessarily because one believes it to 
be true in this form. Some workers accustomed to the more conventional 
hypothesis have had trouble with the null hypothesis on this score, but 
this difficulty should readily pass with experience in its use. This method 
of stating hypotheses will doubtless come to have wide use m the field ot 
educational research. 

The collection of new data. If at the end of steps 1, 2, 3, an 4, a 
satisfactory solution to the problem under investigation has not been 
derived, a new appeal to experience may be necessary, and new data may 
be collected through the use of better instruments of measurement, more 
systematic observation, and better controls. The purpose o t e 
appeal to experience is to get better data, if possi e, J 

problem under investigation may be studied rnore systema ic V 
with greater accuracy. It may result in the collection o 
leliahUity, or the collection of data with reference to 
aspects of the problem under investigation. The worke. ^pes. if t me 
permits, to maL his present investigations " “fnventatLm 

rate enough if possible to preclude the necessity “ collected and 
^Vhen the worker falls short of this goal, his data 2 " 
reported merely becomes part of the already availa e 
>he background for future investigations collection of new 

The ul of observation and experirnentaUon .n 
dafa. The standard means by which stematic observation or 

observation and experimentation. By the ^ ^vorker hopes to collect 

systematic observation plus experimentation t t,vo 

■>ew data that are better than those already ^ ^^icuific 

methods of collecting data are those more detail in 

research, it may be worth while to speak ab 

“rder to get a better idea of their me m resem observed 

Observation. Educational conditions mu ^pmeeAnre. Numerous 
according to some definite and carefully defined terms, 

rrnd accurate observations must be rccor e excellent statement is 

definite statements, or objective measuremen . ^ 


found in Thomson’s Introduction to 


Science:" 


> OCIC***'*'* , 

, . impartialUyr caution. 

/The fundamental virtues are on vague impressions, aa 

nimon vices are rough-and-ready rccoixIs, mIian obsenen 

"Plance of second-hand evidence, and Pl^m/importance of cooperation, of in- 
’rc fallible morlaU, we readily undeisland <1 means of ■"“‘^“"1’ 

dependent observation on die same “hjKt. impcnoiial iiicdiods ot 


P'-*‘uent observation on Uie same • 

e range and delicacy of our senses, an , 
^•^‘siraiion such as that supplied by phoiOo i > 


Arthur Thomson, Itilroduction to Scunef (• 
Inc.. ,yn). n. 63. 


, York. Henrj- HoU find Com- 
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Observation is an everyday process. It seems simple. The average indi- 
vidual resents the charge that he is not observant. Good observation 
however, is. a difficult affair. To have seen an event does not guarantee 
at all that the observer knows what happened. Westaway sums up briefly 
two of the chief obstacles to accurate observational report: 

But even with the closest attention, our observations may be entirely in- 
correct. Any one of our organs of sense is easily deceived, a fact whicli enables 
the magician to make his living. Tlien it is seldom that we see the whole of any 
event that occurs: a cab and a bicycle collide, and half a dozen “witnesses,” all 
perfectly honest, may— probably will— give accounts which differ materially and 
may be mutually destructive. It is always difficult to keep fact and inference 
distinctly apart. In the middle of the night we “hear a dog bark in the street. 
But really all that we hear is a noise: that tire noise may come from a dog, and 
that the dog is in the street, are inferences, and the inferences may be wrong. 
For instance, a boy may be imitating a dog, and everybody knows how easily 
tire ear is deceived in regard to the direction of sound. It is almost impossible 
to separate what we perceive from what we infer, and we certainly cannot 
obtain a sure basis of facts by rejecting all inferences and judgments of our 
own, for in all facts sudi inferences and judgments form an unavoidable ele- 
ment. Even when we seem to see a solid body occupying, as it does, space in all 
dimensions, we really see only a perspective representation of it, as it appears 
depicted on a surface. Our knowledge of its solid foiin is obtained by inference. 
A clever painter may deceive us even here. 

Few facts of psychology need to be stressed more than those concerning 
the inaccuracy of observation reports. A common “stunt" in college 
psychology classes is to enact a brief scries of events before the class, 
requiring immediately afterward a complete written account of what 
happened. Important events in the little drama will be missing from 
many accounts. None of the accounts will agree in all details. Some events 
which did not occur are frequently sworn to by some observers. Flatly 
contradictory statements appear between papers and sometimes even in 
the same paper. The senses are deceived; we are not able to separate facts 
from thoughts about facts. We constantly hear the remark, “I know it is 
the truth; I saw it with my own eyesl" Such a statement is no guarantee 
whatever that the account is a true one. 

Many teachers resent the idea that an outside observer can analyze 
events in their classrooms more accurately than they can themselves. But 
this- is quite possible if the observer is highly trained and the teacher 
is not. It is interesting to watch the reactions of a group of experienced 
but untrained teachers to a demonstration lesson. The list of points 
which they wish to discuss or ask about is soon exhausted. The expert 
then takes charge of the discussion. Astonishment and bewilderment ap- 
pear on many faces as fact after fact is brought to light, and as shade, 
nuance, and subtlety of leaching are pointed out whicli were not even 

18 F. W. Weuaway. Scientific Method: Its Philosofiky and Practice (Third edition 
London. Blackic and Son. Ltd., iqig), p. 195. 
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observed in the large by the untrained observers. These teachers are 
perhaps all earnest, experienced workers, but untrained in observation. 
On the other hand, of course, many teachers of experience and careful 
habit of mind are good observers, and their reports are largely reliable. 
For purposes of scientific study, however, careful training in observation 
under controlled conditions is necessary. 

Experimentation. It is not always possible to determine by observation 
alone what conditions are operative. The purpose of experimentation is 
to assist in the collection of facts. The object of an experiment is to get 
one or more conditions under control. We experiment to iso ate an 
examine singly the several contributory conditions. We arrange or pur 
poses of observation that a certain thing shall happen under certain 
controlled conditions. A fundamental rule in experimentation is to vary 
only one circumstance at a time, and to maintain all other circumstances 
rigidly unchanged. Much of the success of a scientific worker o en 
depends upon his ingenuity in thinking out crucial tests 
Generalhation may he verified by controlled experiments, by repetition 
of experiments, or by gathering additional data. The ata j 

reexamined and appraised by the application of numerous statical 
procedures. Possible sources of error in method, materia , PP ^ 
should be carefully scrutinized. The ”0^^ of intellectual 

of investigation, accuracy of statement, and the crientists have 

and emotional bias. Thomson gives three examples of 
Verified their tentative formulations: 

When bacteriology was still in in'’'“’'’,“"fjfg“£'m!croirganisL in^ the 
hn discovery that putrefaction was due .0 is continually re- 

rotting substance, he put his tlieoty ‘" J* “ deal purposes in' the preserva- 
peated nowadays as a class experiment or to p enhstances sterilized them 

don of various foods. He took some readily ^Son oo-rred. 

“y boiling, and hermetically sealed ‘he vessm. r themselves indirectly 

When Von Siebold and his fellow-w'orkere had ,1,^ 

dial certain bladdenvorms, for example, those i 

“a. were the young stages of certain tapewoims bladdcrworms. liy 

*0 crucial and almost heroic experiment of ^ oved die trudi of 

’'‘coming soon aftenvards infected svith the tapeworms y I 
‘heir theory. - . - 


,. 1. a exclusion is combined with 

Or let us take a simple case svhere the method ' is nroved 


Ute method ot encmwo.. 

-w laxc a siuipic k.aci- _ . ^ . - sense of smell, as is p* 

a control experiment. The fresh-water crayfish Investigation led to 

,7 rapid way in svhich it retreats om antennules or smaller feelers. 
!he hypothesis that this sense was located ■“ appendages did not 

rhis Was verified by observing Ilia‘ “ experiment comes in-m exactly 

eact .0 a strong odor, whereas-hcre the “Pj.er crayfish with its .aiucii- 

‘he same conditions and to the same ‘V™" “ isclv the same two methods, die 
Pa'es intact did actively respond. Pursuing prcci f shaped bristles on 

"■'csliirator „x„,..,i ,i,„ , 1,7 — of smell was m P 


nulcs 

— •vtts.i. um atuvciy - - 

. ^‘igator proved tliat the seat of smell w 
outer fork of the antennules. 


op. 


ciu. pp. 7**72* 
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The distinction between observation and experiment. J. Arthur 
Thomson sets forth dearly the distinction betu'een observation and 
experiment.^® 

The distinction between obsen-ation and experiment is not of much impor- 
tance. In the former we study the natural course of events; in the latter we 
arrange artificially for certain things to occur. The method of experiment saves 
time, and we can mahe surer of the conditions. In studying the elTcct of electric 
discharges on living plants, it would be worse than tedious to svait for the light- 
ning to strike trees in our vicinity, so we mimic the natural phenomena in the 
laboratory. In studying phenomena like hybridization, we arc obviously on much 
surer ground with experiment than with observation in natural conditions. 

Alterations in the conditions of occurrence which it might be difficult or im- 
possible to arrange in nature can be readily effected in the laboratory. It is thus 
possible to discover w’hich of the antecedents are causally important. Cattle 
begin to die of some mysterious epidemic disease; bacteria are found to be abund- 
ant m the dead bodies; it is conjectured that the disease is bacterial. Some of die 
bacteria are peculiar, and it is observed that they occur in all the victims. The 
hypothesis is made that this particular species of bacterium is responsible for 
tite disease. But since the epoch-making experiments of Koclr which showed 
that Bacillus antfnacis is the cause of anthrax (splenic fever, or wool-sorter’s 
disease in man), no one dreams of stopping short of the experimental test. The 
suspected bacillus is isolated, a pure culture is made, this is injected into a 
healthy animal, and if the disease ensues, the proof is complete. 

Of course experimentation is not always possible; we must then rely 
upon carefully controlled observation. 

Analysis and classification of data. In matiy cases the collection of data 
is a simpler process than the development of productive classifications. 
There is an infinite number of points of view from which facts may be 
arranged. The arrangement should not grow out of some incidental 
chaiacteristrc of the data, but out of fundamental relationship likely to 
produce results. One might, for example, classify a library according to 
the size of books, the color of the books, or the weight of the books. But 
such classifications would not be productive. Bain, in setting forth what 
constitutes a good classification, gives the following rule: “Place to- 
gethei in classes the things that possess in common the greatest number of 
attributes.” ' 
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five different analyses. Seven groupings were set up under race and 
nationality. The areas of residence included three contrasting areas in 
large cities, and rural areas. The urban and rural areas were duplicated 
in widely separated districts over the nation. In addition further analyses 
were made of a half-dozen sources of information used by the children. 
The final analysis was of differences between similar children over a 
period of ten years. Thus nearly thirty different methods of analyzing 
and classifying the same data were used. Only in this way can all implica- 
tions be revealed. 

In another study" a large number of pupils had been hopefully 
classified by a prominent school system as homogeneous on the basis of 
age, ability to learn, social maturity, achievement, and other academic 
items. Outside analysts discovered that the pupils as groupe were 
actually far more homogeneous on the basis of the economic level of 
the homes from which they came. In other words one means of studying 
the pupils which had been overlooked was actually the most powerful 
factor in determining similarity. 

The statistical devices-frequency tables, curves, ^aphs, and the hke- 
are not ends in themselves but means to ends They should ^ 

likenesses, differences, processes, causes, and results not 

observable. 

Westaway, on the analysis of phenomena says; « 

II. then, such erroneous associations be^fallacious. 

reason from the underlying "facts,' our rea evUent. It has been well 

The necessity for disentangling our facts *“* . on that severe 

said that progress in scientific ■"^'“'' 8 ^'!° P „ separate ideas that nature or 
and discnminating judgment which ™ahles fertility of inven- 

habit has closely combined, than on aculen , eonnected in the mind, it 

Uon. Whenever t%vo subjects of tliought are conduct any process of reason- 

y=qnires the most dete Jined effort of attention to conduct any p 

■ng which relates to only one. ascertain die laws wliicli regulate 

Since one of the main objects of science ^ constantly to deal u'ltli 

•he succession of events in nature, the "nd he has tlierefore 

iffeient events presented to him nearly at e pj-ted in time do not mis- 

be particularly careful that phenomena ose y conjoined. The dis- 

him into thinking that they are "^‘^f^^.^^pnnanent connections is one 
position to confound together ‘hrenolocy, planetary innucnce. 

feat source of popular superstitions-palmisiry. P combinations 

runted houses, miraculous wells, unlucky , unenlightened minds, but 

confined, in great measure, to ,pi m lay hold of Uic minds 

are other accidental combinations which arc ap 
° even the very ablest of investigators- is preceded by a number o 

have already seen diat when a pheiiom P jc^-soning. which 

^fyrent circumstances, wc cannot detemnne. by 

diese circumstances arc to be „ursc of our experience, die 

or antecedents of Uic effect. IL Uuiscniiy ol Southern 

=='V. H. Burlon and Ewing Knnold. Unpublished malcruh, 

-^bfornia. 

'' cutaway, op. cit., pp. 225'2sS. 
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same combination of circumstances is always exhibited to us without any altera- 
tion, and is invariably followed by the same result, we must necessarily remain 
ignorant whether the result be oannected with the whole combination or with 
only one or a few of tire circumstances combined; and therefore, if at any time 
we wish to produce a similar effect, there is no alternative but to imitate in every 
particular drcumstance the combination which we have seen. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a savage who, on some occasion had found 
himself relieved of some bodily ailment by a draught of cold water, is a second 
time afQicted with a similar disorder and is desirous of repeating tlic same 
remedy. With the limited degree of knowledge and experience which wc have 
here supposed him to possess, it would be impossible for the greatest of modern 
investigators, in his situation, to determine whether the cure was due to the 
water which was drunk, to the cup in whidi it was contained, to the fountain 
from which it was taken, to the particular day of the month, or to the particular 
age of the moon. In order, therefore, to ensure tJie success of the remedy, tlie 
savage will, very naturally and very wisely, copy as far as he can recollect, every 
circumstance which accompanied the first application of it. He will make use 
of the same cup, draw the water from the same fountain, hold his body in the 
same position, and turn his face in the same direction; and thus all the accidental 
circumstances in whicli the first experiment was made, will come to be associated 
equally in his mind with the effect produced. The fountain from which the 
water was drawn will be considered as possessed of particular virtues, and the 
cup from whidt it was drunk will be set apart for exclusive use on all future 
similar occasions. 

The fact that analysis is one of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
scientific method has already been emphasized. From one point of view 
the topic of analysis belongs more appropriately under the heading of 
collection of data than with classification or summarization of data. 
Some analysis of a phenomenon, and the circumstances surrounding it, 
into elements, constitutents, or factors must precede any attempt to con- 
trol the given factors for experimental purposes. Though this is true, 
analysis is also an important phase of the classification and summariza- 
tion of data. In the classification of data one assembles data of like charac- 
teristics, A chair, a table,. a couch, and a rug may all be thought of as 
household furniture and assigned to this category. They are also manu- 
factured articles and may be classified as such. The types of categories 
constructed in the classification of data will depend, of course, upon the 
phenomena under investigation, and the purposes of the research in 
progress. The contribution made by the summarization of data to 
scientific thinking is the economy of thinking brought about by the 
assemblage of a multitude of facts into a single whole. If one collects a 
larger number of data about some phenomenon, it becomes corres- 
pondingly difficult to retain them in mind as the number of facts in- 
creases. Instead of attempting, for example, to retain the individual IQ’s 
of 300 elementary-school children, it ordinarily serves one’s purpose 
better to calculate the mean IQ. Likewise, one might calculate through 
the use of appropriate statistical methods the spread of talent the rela- 
tionship of one tr^ ■’ p*'' The special economies arising out 
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of such treatments of the data have given rise to the subject of educa- 
tional statistics. Before one progresses very far in the scientific study of 
the problems of education, one must have mastered at least the rudiments 
of statistics. It is a major function of statistics to furnish research workers 
with economical and effective means of analyzing, classifying, and sum- 
marizing data. 

The formulation of conclusions. The final step in scientific method is 
tlie summing up into a formula, sets of statements, or a new tlieory as 
concisely as possible the facts obseiwed. The formulation must confoim 
to the facts and must be verifiable. The tvork of tHe scientific student of 
education should be characterized throughout by a passion for facts, by 
cautiousness of statement, and a clearness of vision. ^ 

It may be objected that the illustrations of various phases of scienti ic 
method given above are from fields other than educatiom Illustrations 
from the physical sciences were selected for two reasons, nst, sciei t 
method in the physical sciences is much older than it is in e ucation, . 
as a consequence much better illustrations of the genera found 

science nre available. Although many excellent ,1 ustratmns 
in education, despite the short time the method has “ 

field, those of the physical sciences represent- a maturity charactcr.sttc 

of an older science. . , , cnVnfes 

In the second place many of the illustrations from •i'^Pb)S.cal sc^c 

are classics, known generally to scieutific scientific 

elaborate explanations. They should be equa ) t . illustrations 
hutlents of education. It is hoped 'X^^ionol experi- 

fiom education will be equa ly , ed as standards of 

ments have already become famous and . chapter. 

Procedure. Some of those studies are referred lo later 1 

SECTION ! 

■hhUSTRATIVE A..PL.CAT.ONS OPJ.E 

INVESTtGATION^T^^^^^^^^^ LE.M.ERS...f 

« . r,.ii,rrs We hare in the foiegoiug 

One can learn from the researches ol • souice of 

n-ctions of this chapter attempted to .’..j-cond. ilie lueiluKU 

nuih in ihc consideration of cdticationa rescatcit; and finally. 

systematic investigation *^”iployed h) « u . .jsit-inalic 

“'e menial steps in problem-solving- ' , „||c,cd. S'C should like 

'■“sly of tltc problems of this field imght “ ,|,i, field s.hich 

to turn to some of the fairly iyp‘«* ju,„|,|ex pioblemt ol 

ixiint the way to better means j,,,! siqieisi'ot' '1‘ould 

^“cation. Though it is not our idea that ‘ „„,noil iluoimb ihe” 

'■«P the school system in a rnn'iani Male _ , 

'"'">Pt to ,1„ research, it is our opinion that 
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same combination of circumstances is always exhibited to us without any altera- 
tion and is invariably follou-ed by the same result, we must necessarily rema n 
itrno’rant ivheUier the result be connected with the whole combination or with 
o^nlv one or a tew of die circumstances combined: and therefore, if at any time 
we luh to produce a similar effect, there is no alternative but to imitate in every 
narticular circumstance the combination which we have seen. 

‘ Let us suppose, for instance, that a savage who, on some occasion had found 
himself relieved of some bodily ailment by a draught of cold water, is a second 
time afnictcd with a similar disorder and is desirous of repeating the same 
remedy. With the limited degree of knowledge and experience which we have 
here supposed him to possess, it would be impossible lor the greatest of modern 
investigators, in his situation, to determine whether the cure was due to the 
water wliich was drunk, to the cup in which it was contained, to the fountain 
from which it was taken, to the particular day of the month, or to the particular 
.age of the moon. In order, therefore, to ensure tlie success of the remedy, tlie 
savage will, very naturally and very wisely, copy as far as he can recollect, every 
circumstance which accompanied the first application of it. He will make use 
of the same cup, draw the water from the same fountain, hold his body in the 
same position, and turn his face in the same direction; and thus all the accidental 
circumstances in which the first experiment was made, will come to be associated 
equally in his mind with the effect produced. The fountain from which tlic 
water was draVvn will be considered as possessed of particular virtues, and the 
cup fiom whiclt it was drunk will be set apart for exclusive use on all future 
similar occasions. 


The fact that analjsis is one of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
scientific method has already been emphasized. From one point of view 
the topic of analysis belongs more appropriately under the heading of 
collection of data than with classification or summarization of data. 
Some analysis of a phenomenon, and the circumstances surrounding it, 
into dements, constUutenls, or factors must precede any attempt to con- 
trol the given factors for experimental purposes. Though this is true, 
analysis is also an important phase of the classification and summariza- 
tion of data. In the classification of data one assembles data of like charac- 
teristics. A chair, a table,, a couch, and a rug may all be thought of as 
household furniture and assigned to this category. They are also manu- 
factuicd articles and may be classified as such. The types of categories 
constructed in the classification of data will depend, of course, upon the 
phenomena under investigation, and the purposes of the research in 
progress. The contribution made by die summarization of data to 
scientific thinking is the economy of thinking brought about by the 
assemblage of a multitude of facts into a single whole. If one collects a 
larger number of data about some phenomenon, it becomes corres- 
pondingly difficult to retain them in mind as the number of facts in- 
creases. Instead of attempting, for example, to retain the individual IQ's 
of 300 clcmcniary-school children, it ordinarily serves one’s purpose 
better to calculate the mean IQ. Likctvisc, one might calculate through 
the use of appropriate statistical methods the spread of talent, the rela- 
tionship of one trait to another, etc The special economics arising out 
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lilustrative applications of the philosophical method of research to the 
problems of educational leadership. Philosophical research may take on 
any one of a number of forms. Most generally it has concerned itself 
with the criteria of truth, with values and the ultimate goals of life and 
education and the criticism of current practice. There are numerous 
studies of a philosophical character available in American education. 
The best known of the writings in this field are those of John Dewey, 
America’s foremost leader in this field. His works touch upon almost all 
the aspects of this field of researcli as ordinarily conceived. Bodcs^* 
Modern Editcational Theories or his Conflictmg Psychologies of Learning 
are excellent illustrations of critical analysis of the philosophical sort. 
Curti 32 furnishes a good example of the combined historical and philo- 
sophical methods of research in his very valuable surscy of the socia 
ideas of American educators. Finney « offers a good treatment of the 
sociological foundations of educational theory. There are any num er o 
critical surveys of the new education in the literature of ed^ation that 
the student of philosophical research may find interesting. The studies 
by Childs, « Raby,3J> and Taba « are excellent illustrations of the better 

analysis of the new education. ^ \ 

Illustrative applications of the scientific method to the study of 
educational leaclership. As has already been said, the setent, fie method 
may take one o£ a number of forms: (.) 

(a) comparative-causal research; ( 3 ) experimental «“arch. (.J ganctm 
research; ( 5 ) case studies; and ( 6 ) co-variational studies, ^e'eral tllus r 
‘ions of th«e applications of the scientific method are g.ven m the 

"'Thrno™adveIursey method. There are 

nomiative-survey type available in f rfie Me,.- 

sivo survey of the literature m this field . 
odulogy of Educational Research by Good, bar , 

/vw Ynrk Tlic Macmihaii Com- 
" Boyd H. node. Modern Educational Tlieonct (. 

‘3:7). . .noon,, I). C. Mcalll and Com|-an). 

CoitfJictiuf; Psychologies of Learnnig ( 

'3S3>' . cA.,ralo„ tSW Yoik. Clialln Sctili. 

"M. E. Cuni, The Social Idea, of Amec, can Edacata 
» Som, lo-j.). ^ Volk. E- P. Duuon .t: Coin- 

Mho see Rol)crt Ulich, Conditious of Cn’$lt^d U 

Inc. igjG). , „§ Fduratioa (Nc'*' York. The Mac- 

L. Finney. A Sociologieol Philouiphy of 

■"Han Company. 19=8). Phiiotophy 0/ Expc>i'«cnt.aian (New . 

John L. Childs, Education and the Ptiu F / 

"• -'i’plcton.Ccmury Company, Inc.. •95')- , .Wu- Eslucation 

“Side, Mary J„^ph Uaby. A Citical Stud, -/ 

Catholic Uniscniiy of America. 193*); 

.... S . Fsttiratioi 


Yoit. llaieonrl. Brace a.J Co n 


p v-nnoiic Unhcniiy ot Aincris-». .yj-/; 

, ‘•■lil.la Taba. The gnomic, of fjneat, on (Nc- 
I^ny, iQjjy 

" Uau. iij„ sees. op. eit-. PP" Senien CJ Itr-cAcd h, a 

bdliam F. Book, The lnteUiS.ettcc at R S . j yljnndlan Coropan . j 

' - • ■ ■ /(,gl, Schuut, tNcw koik. 


'un-ry 0/ Indiana 
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rcit uitiniatcly upon having in the sdiools the student type of teacher 
and educational leader. No individual who is content to leave the situa- 
tion as he finds it, will serve the schools best in the long run. The 
processes of education are very complex, and there is much more to be 
done bcfoie the work of the school can be said to be even reasonably 
eflcciive. In dunking over one's problems and how to solve them it some- 
times helps to examine those of others and what has been done to 
soI\c tlicm. With this thought in mind reference will be made to some 
previous studies of the problems of education, with the hope that the 
methods employed in these investigations may illustrate the possibilities 
for further research in these and other fields of investigation. 

Illustrative applications of the historical method of research to the 
problems of educational leadership. Good applications of the historical 
method of research to the problems of educational leadership are not 
easy to find. There are numerous textbooks and general surveys available 
based for the most part on secondary sources but there are few critical 
studies of selected problems, men, events, movements, and periods grow- 
ing out of the careful study of original sources. Some of the best illustra- 
tions of research in this field can be found in the field of legal research. 
Edwards’ The Courts and the Public Schools will be found to be a good 
source of illustrative research of this type. Seybolt’s“ The Public Schools 
of Colonial Boston, Suzzallo's-* The Rise of Local School Supervision in 
Massachusetts, and Jcrtiegan’s” Compulsory Education in the American 
Colonics arc good examples of historical studies of the more critical sort. 
.\ splcjulid general survey of the social ideas of American education has 
been prepared by Curti,’* Burton's study of the history of problem- 
solving is a good illustration of the application of the historical method 
to a selected educational problem. 

A good view of previous researches in this field will be found in the 
October, 1936 and 1939 issues of the Revieiv of Educational Research.^° 


:<Nc»uon The Courts and the Public Schools (Chicaco, University of 

riiir.iKo I’rcss. HJ33). 


R..l.irl T. Sc, boll. The PiiMic School, oj Colooiol notion, (Cambriilcc. 

M.iss.. Harvard Uinvcr*ity I’rw. 193-,). 


Henry Sur/allo. T/if lUse of I^cal Schwtt Supervision in Massnetiusetts, Conirihii- 
lion 10 Uiiciuoii. No. 3 (Nc. York. Biiicau „t IMblicaiiom, Tcaclicrs College. Co- 
luniiiu Lnucisity, k/nJ). 

iT Marcus W. Jcrnc«an. '•Compulsory Education in the Anicrican Colonics." School 
Hex-,ru-.\o\ sG (December ,9,8). 73, --,9; Vol. 27 Uaiuiarv-, 10.9). pn. 

-» .Mcilc Cuni. The Social ideals of American Educators. Report of llic Commission 
on Social Studies, American Ilijtoiical AMociailon. Vol. 10 (New York, Charier 
Scrilincr's Sons. 1935). 


-»tS. H. nurtun. The Problcm-Solsiijg Tsxhninuc: Appearance and DcselopinciU 
in American Texu." Journal of Educational Method. Vol. 1.1 Qanuary, Fchniarv'. and 
March. 1933). pp. 189-193; 2J8-233; 3 S 8 'S 1 »- 
»8 .Newton Edwards and otlicrj, "llisior)* of Eslucaiion and Comparaliic Education/' 
Itrvinif of Educational Jtetearch. Vol. 6 (Octol>cr. 193G). pp. 3-,3-.i3G. 

M. M. ChamUn and other*. "IIi%tor) of Education .uid Coniparatisc Education." 
ilex-tetc of fuiucational Uesearth, V’of. 9 (Ocroticr. 1939), pp. 333-348. 
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Applications o£ the experimental method to the study o£ educational 
problems. As has already been said the application of the experimental 
method according to the classic single variable type o£ research may be 
any one o£ three sorts ot experimentation; ( 1 ) single-group, ( 2 ) equiva- 
lent-group, and ( 3 ) rotated-group.' The experimental method has been 
widely employed in the field o£ education, and many applications of this 
method ivill be found in the literature of education. 

Applications of the single-group method of experimentation Any one 
o£ a number ot studies of pupil changes made over a perio o years 
through repeated applications of measurement to the same ^oup is 
application of this method. Baldwin’s « several studies of physical giowtli 
and Brooks’ « Changes in Mental Traits with Age may be taken as goo 

illustrations of this type of research. 4 

Applications of tZ equivalent-group methods of experimentat om 

There are many illustrations of the use of the 

in the literature of education. The Journal of f 

the Journal of Educational Research, the Jourtia of xj 

cation and many others contain reports of research of tl s sort. Wi^^ne 

Wrightstone’s..^ppmimf of 

Pistor’s« "Appraisal of an Enterprise in Dillercnti- 

Breidenstine’s “•■i "The Educational Achievement of p 
ated and Undifferentiated Groups” may be taken 

of the studies in this field dealing with P „ ^e lound 

instruction. Examples of a more psychological cha.ac.er can 

in Garrett’s Great Experiments in ^ examples of the 

Applications of the rotation method. ^education. Good 

rotated method- of investigation m the . . some’ years ago 

examples of the application of the »* investigation ol 

arc Heck’s study of mental fatigue an „,e,ual fatigue in 

the effectiveness of large and small classc . — . — ^ 

1. Child Dciclopiiiciit (\V.i'Iiiiiat«n. 

mijy ot school cliildrcii). Society for Rcsc.ucll 

n-C-. Nalional Research Council. KJIS)- rl,iUren (Io''a Ch)’ tl"'''''''t 

Bird T. Baldwin. I’hyncal Groud/i ol School Chiiarc, 

ol Iowa Press, icjig). (Mew york. Bureau of 1 ul.lica 

. •• P. D. Brooks, C/,o.ig« in Mental Tram u-nh Asc ( 

nani.TcachenColleBe. Columbia School Ihacocr. (.Sew 

'Va)nc Wrightsionc. Colu«n'>‘* Uni'CJsuy, 

oil'. Bureau ot I’ublicalioiis. vmiraisal Kmcrprijc ii ^ 

frcdctick l>isior. “A Valid Scientific ^ (Kcliruary. 

WacaUou,- journal ol Uuca.ional X^an ui Puldl. i" 

,--n.G. Bicideustiuc, -’The Mucalional Adi j EJumliun, \ol. 5 t«l 

knddicreulialcd Croups.’’ Journal of hafe ^.,,,lt,ou■ 

01-35. . in /•syrWusy tN« 

•llciiry E. Carrclt. Creal Exferiaieals 

ntu^ Company. Iiic, njS")- , (Csmliborg. ' 

11. Ilctk, .t Study ol Mental ^ i,ud) ol 

. t - k. Stciciuon. -Smaller Classes or LarBcr 


... 1 p. Bell Co.. 1313)- 
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Efficiency ot TcachiuB." /oyrrio' »/ 
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The Jnlelligeuce of High School Seniors, the Charters-Waples Comiiion- 
wealth Teacher-Training Study, Davis’ « “The Teaching Problems of 
1075 Public School Tcaclters.” Jersild’s” “Characteristics o£ Teachers 
\Vho Are 'Liked Best’ and 'Disliked Most’.” Orleans and Saxe’s « An 
Analysis of the Arithmetic Knowledge of High School Pupils and 
Brownell and Carper’s*® Lemming the Multiplication Combinations, are 
good illustrations of studies o£ the normative-survey type. 

Applications of the comparative-causal method of researcli. Applica- 
tions of the comparative-causdl method of research are by no means as 
plentiful as those of the normative-survey or experimental methods. 
Reavis’ ** Factors Controlling Attendance in Rural Schools, Barr’s *■' 
Characteristic Differences in the Teaching Performance of Good mid 
Poor Teachers of the Social Studies, and Wilson’s*® Learning of Bright 
and Dtdl Children may be taken as illustrative of the work in this field. 
The first of these studies may be taken as a good illustration of the 
application of the logical principles of agreement with some applications 
of statistical procedures, and the remaining two studies are applications 
of the logical principle of double agreement. The comparative-causal 
method of research may be found helpful in exploratory studies of very 
complex phenomena such as those which come up in the field of educa- 
tion and supervision. The number of studies employing the comparative- 
causal techniques seems to have increased slightly in recent years.*^ 

9»W. W. Charters and Douglas Waplcs. The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study (Chicago, University oi Chicago Press. 1929). 

««> Robert A. Davis, “Tlie Teaching Problems of 1075 Public School Teachers," 
Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 9 (September. 1940), pp. 41-60. 

Arthur T. jersild, ‘‘Characteristics of Teachers Who Arc 'Liked Best’ and 'Dis- 
liked Most'/’ Joimial of Experimental Education, Vol. g (December, 1940), pp. iS9-i5«- 
*2 Jacob S. Orleans and Emanuel Saxe, An Analytis of the Arithmetic Knowledge of 
ffigh School Fuptls, City College Research Studies in Education, No. 2 (New York, 
Scliool of Education, The College of the City of New York, 1943). 

♦>\\illiam A. Brownell and Doris V. Carper, Learning the Multiplication Coinftina- 
tiom (Durham, N.C., Duke University Picss, 1943). 

«« George U. Rcavis, factors Coii/roHing Success in School Attendance, Contribu- 
tion to Education, No. 108 (New York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
Columbia University, 1920), 

vs A. S. Barr, Characteristic Differences in the Teaching Performance of Good and 
Poor Teachers of the Social Studies (Bloomington. 111., Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1929). 

vap. T. Wilson. Learning of Bright and Dull CftiWren. Contribution to Education, 
No. 292 (Nciv York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928). 

«T Robert H. Koenker, "Ccruin Characteristic Differences Between Excellent and 
Poor Adiicvcrs in Tv^o-Pigurc Division,” Journal of Educational Research. Vol. 35 
(April. 1912). pp. 578-580. 

M}rllc Luncau PignatclU. A Comparative Study of Metital Functioning Patterns 
of Problem and Xon-Problcm Children Seven, Eight, and Nine Years of Age, Genetic 
Ps)cliology .Monographs, Vol, 27 (Provincctown, Mass., Tlie Journal Press, 1913). 9» pP- 
Beatrice Lantr and Genevieve B. Licbes, “A Follow-up Study of Non-Readers,” 
Journal of Educational. Research, Vol. jG (April, 1913), pp, Co4-G2G, 

R. Ncvilt Sanford and others. Physique, Personality, and Scholarship (a comparative 
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method. The chief advantage of this metliod is that it furnishes a means 
of studying the problems of education, under the less well-controlled 
conditions of the classroom. 

There are many illustrations of the use of this technique in the litera- 
ture. Probably a careful study of the investigation, by Gray,®® Smithies,*® 
Zachry,” Young, and Traxler will illustrate as well as any others, the 
applications o£ this method o£ research. The reports contain materials 
on both the several characteristics of the case-study metliod and illustra- 
tive cases. 

Applications of the genetic method to the study of the pro ems o 
education. As has already been said, the genetic method has been used 
extensively in the biological sciences in the study of growt 1 an ^ e\c op 
ment. The applications of this method to the problems o£ education have 
been largely to the growth and development of dnldren. Many studies 
have been carried on in this field, but probably the best of these are 
the earlier studies by Baldwin and the more recent studies by L'n~h 
GeseU,t« Jones,tt and Shuttleworth.- Each of these 
carried on his investigation over a sufficiently ong pen ..jpnrjO, 
indicate dearly the benefits to be "lorental procet 

Offering, as it does, a longitudinal view of the “ P^“; 

the method is an exceedingly valuable ^ ® hissroom instruction 

end development and the attending problems of classroom 

and educational leadership. As has already been pointed 

Appliottionof the “•'’“‘f ^;^lfod supplies both a means 
out earlier in this chapter. of die other methods 

Ot treating tile data collected through ppj^ illustration of the 

of research and a means of researdi in • , i:„ |],ut have been 

latter will probably be found in the corrclauon studies 

* „ j. s,.nr,Icmi:nlary EUiicmoiial Mono- 

'•Wiiliara S. Gray, RcmtdM Casts "■ ''"‘''"f- jlj). 
snphs. No. 32 (Chicago, Universily of Chicago (New Yoil, l>. .'I’l’’'- 

'“Elsie M. Smilhics, C«c Sliidto 

■oil Ccnlury Company, Inc., ipSS)- . school Chihlrci (.New 'mk. 

’’^Caroline B. Zachr>', Personahty Adjtut 
Qiailes Scribner-s Sons, igag). ,V«I,o..«l l>clc'“c ‘'rom'- 

’“Pauline V. Young, Social Care tl'o’* , . , 

Inc., ,9,0. „ caulaacc (New Yoil.. Wn.al.onal 

Anhur E. Traxler, Case Sludy Piorcil I'ni. 

Records Bureau, 1910). . childten Iroui Pifth ?• 

" Bird T. Ualdwin, The Physical p™"'!' ' , (Iowa Cil). ' '"'"'“t 

'cniiy ot Iowa Studies in Child lYcltoc, • •• iri.llirri (ltd- 

■ 9 “ 0 . . , cl .Imciian School Chihlicc (llal 

. " ^ A. Lincoln, S« Diffc'c'iccs I" d" 

nmcilc. Md., Warwick and York, ‘OriV , p„.School ChiU (A«“ • 

, ’‘Arnold Ccsell, The Mental Gcculh cl the Onlni, 

lacnnllan Company, 1925). . sgitseence (New Yoik. P. . I'l’ 

'lltamtd E. Whs. d-"'— * ‘ 

■lirjl _ ,,a. 

tochth 


Corn 


Inc., njis). . . -,1 1 SfriU-*/ 

K. ShultlcKorth. The - 


**-*«iK N. ammicworui. uim fi***-**'* 

»o A'lnr/f f,, Helaitoti to Ae,e aX Goumil. iQj;)- 
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relation to the daily school program. Stevenson compared the effective- 
ness of teaching in classes oE thirty and forty-five pupils respectively. Both 
large and small classes were taught during the first semester. At tlie end 
o£ the first semester fifteen pupils were taken from the larger class and 
added to the smaller. Thus larger and smaller classes were subjected to 
approximately identical conditions, save for the element of size. More 
recent illustrations of the same technique can be found in studies by 
Reeder,” Hudclson,” Barr,®^ Dynes,®® and others. 

The experimental method has been extensively used in tlie sciences. 
Some of the most successful laboratory studies in the field of education 
have been made at the University of Chicago by Freeman,®® Buswell,” 
and Judd.®^ Examples of the new-type experimental design wFl be found 
in studies by Osborn,®® Souder,“ Stuit and Donnelly,®^ Spencer,” 
Hansen,®® and Treacy.®® / 

Applications' of these newer techniques need to be made with care. 
Many of the studies employing this newer technique have made erroneous 
applications.®® 

Application of the case-study method. Probably no method of research 
has proved more generally helpful to the field worker than the case-study 

Rs E. H. Reeder, A Method of Dtreclhig Children’s Study of Geography, Contribu- 
lions to Education, No. jgj (New York, Bureau of Publicaiions, Teachers College. 
Columbia Uiihcnity, 1935). 

oeEnrl Hudclson. Class Size at the College Level (Minnea)>olis, Minn., University 
of Minnesota Press, 1928). 

St ,\. S. Barr and J. S, Park, "An Experimental Study of Functional Learning,” 
JuMual of E\peritneutal Education, Vol. 1 (September, 1932), pp. 9-17. 

4sj. J. Djnes. "Comparison of Tsso Methods of Studying History," Joinnal of Ex- 
periinciilrtl Education, Vol. i (Septemlwr. 1932). pp. 42-45. 

4 ® Frank N. Freeman, The HaMdiKritiiig Afoi»e»ncn<, Supplementary Educational 
Monographs (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1918). 

00 Guy T. Buswcll, An Experimental Study of the Eye-Voice Span in Heading, Sup- 
plementary Educational Monograplu. No. 17 (Chicago. University of Chicago Piess. 
lyso), loGpp. 

“ 1 - Chailes H. Judd and Guy T. Buswcll, Silent Reading, Supplementary Educational 
Monographs. No. 23 (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1923). 

c 3 \Va)]and W. Osborn, “An Experiment in Teaching Resistance to Propaganda,” 
founial of Experimental Education, Vol. 8 (September. 1939), pp. 1-17. 

6s Hugh Cowan Souder, “The Consiniction and Evaluation of Certain Readiness 
Tesu in Common Fractions " Journal of £d«ca(ional Research, Vol. 37 (October, 1943). 
pp. 127-134. 

«* Dewey B. Stuit and Mary Carroll Donnelly, “Performance in the Iowa Qualif)ing 
Examination of Majors in Various Academic Departments with Implications for Coun- 
seling." Journal of £xpcrimc«»/<jf Education, Vol. 8 (March. 1940). pp. 293-299. 

wEdnard .M. S]jcnccr, “Tlic Retention of Orally Presented Afatcrials," Journal of 
Educational Rsychotogy, Vol. 32 (December, 1911), pp. C41-C55. 

eaCarl W. Hansen, “Factors vUsodaud wuli Successful Achievement in Problem 
Solving in Sixth Grade Arithmetic." Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 39 (Oc- 
tol>cr, tgjj). PP- ni-»i8. 

6T John P. Trcacy, "Relationship of Reading SkUU to the Ability to Solve Arithmetic 
Problems," Journal of Educationaf Research, Vol. 39 (October, 1911), pp. 8O-9G. 

«s Paul Btommers and E. F. Umlqubt, “Experimental and Statistical Studies: Ap- 
plications of .NcHcr Siatijlical Techniques," Review of Edueationai Research, Vol. 
(December, t9i2), pp. 501-520. 
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know and use constantly Monroe’s*® Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. Psychological Abstracts may be consulted for summaries of 
research relating to the psychological foundations of educational practice, 
the Educational Index/iound in all libraries, supplies an over-all source 
of titles and authors that may be consulted for titles not found in the 
references already cited. 


SECTION 6 

THE PRODUCTS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND THEIR USE 

The products o£ educational research. Before leaving the discussioi 
of the methods of educational researcli, it might help to consider ne v 
the products of research and their uses. The outcomes are man^ ai 
while it is not our purpose to discuss these outcomes here m any detai , 
some reference to them seems desirable as a guide to t lose w 10 won 
engage in the systematic study of the educational program and its im- 
provement. Summarized briefly they are as foilows. 

«. • that constitute the inri* 

1 . Facts, principles, generalizations^ and P 

mediate findings of research studies: 

а. Schools differ in their holding power. 

б. The cost of elementary school instruction vanes from state 

e. Individuals differ in mental capacity. . , manual skills. 

d. There are physiological limits to the acqi m.tmn ot 

e. Girls mature physiologically for effective Icaining. 

/. Meaningfulness is an essential ^ goal in the mind of the 

g. Learning is facilitated by the establishment b 

learner. ^ nmaniwiioii facilitates learning. 

h. The discernment of form, struciur , j ^ fo^ effective learning. 

i. Knowledge of progress is an cssciiual cox 

Success should attend the '„„rior higli-school students. 

A. Acceleration is desirable for mentally superior b 
1. Good leadership promotes P“P‘ condliions. 

m. Activity learning is effective un -ir-ricil bv home coiuhuons. 

n. The adjustment of school children i . 

o. The scliools should provide concepu of all-tound pupd 

P- There should be development o readiness, and cHicicncy. 

groivih, belongingness, appropriatciic . 

Tl,c clarification ot assuroplions, phc.Ki.ncna ate apiiiitabic 

a. ^ic.i.ods ot rescarci. med in 

to the study of human ^ i .irsirablc. 
h. Universal education is feasible am 

c. Sclioot support can be ' r abiliiY- 

d. Performance is an adequate ^ , t:„j, ^v jdi 
e- Statistical findings have value m 

3- Dennhionr: , behavior, rxfcirv.rr. and -«a.. 

Of tenns, sudi as incidental, / 
uration 

“ "'alit, s and other'. oliTO*- 

the Matinilian Coiii|'an)-. I3I>)- 


£J.raI..."a' hV.aa../. l"'- 
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SO common in the field of education. The method is really a quantitative 
application of the logical principle of concomitant variation. A careful 
study of Kelley's^® Educational Guidance: An Experimental Study in 
the Analysis and Prediction of Ability of High-School Pupils, Whitney’s 
The Prediction of Teaching Success, Segcl’s®^ Differential Diagnosis of 
Ability in School Children, Lycia O. Martin’s The Prediction of Success 
for Students in Teacher Education, or Barr “ and others, Measurement of 
Teaching Ability should help those who think that they might be inter- 
ested in this type of research. Treatments of the theory of correlation 
research can be found in any good book on statistics.®* The use of this 
method has spread rapidly during the last five or ten years, and it offers 
an effective means of research for those mathematically inclined. 

Sources of information relative to other studies of educational 
problems. We have referred, in the immediately preceding pages of this 
chapter, to certain materials illustrating how the various methods of 
research have been applied to the study of educational problems. Besides 
the specific studies cited, there are certain general sources of research 
materials with which the student should be acquainted. The effort needed 
to keep abreast of developments is not great. 

Possibly the best single source of information ‘ will be found in the 
Review of Educational Research, which publishes periodic summaries of 
research on all important aspects of education. The Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research is an excellent, easily available summary. The 
United States Office of Education also publishes an annual Bibliography 
of Research Studies in Education. Illustrative materials will be found in 
the Journal of Educational Research, Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, Journal of Educational Psychology, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
and Educational and Psychological Aleasurement, publishing only re- 
search materials; and in other educational journals such as the School Re- 
view, School a7id Society, and the Elementary School Journal, publishing 
an occasional research report. Every serious student of education should 

70 Truman L. Kelley, Educational Guidance: An Experimental Study in the Analysis 
and Prediction of Ability of High-School Pupils, Contributions to Education. No. 71 
(New York. Bureau o£ Publication. Teadrers College. Columbia University, 1914). 

80 F. L. Whitney, The Prediction of Teaching Success (Bloomington, 111 ., Public 
School Publishing Co., igz}). 

siDa.id Scgcl, DilfcrMwl Dhgnoih of AMli^ i„ School Children (Baltimore, Md, 
Wansick and York, 1934). 

«aL)cia O, Manid, The Fredictioo <./ Success for Students in Teacher Education, 
(New York. Bureau o£ Publications, Teachers CollcBe. Columbia University, 1944). 

SSA. S. Barr and others. The Measureuienl 0/ Teaching Abiiily (Madison, Wis., 
Dcmbar Publications, Inc., 1915). 

s* Henry E. Garrett, Stalisiics in Psychology and Education (Second edition. Neu 
York. Longmans, Green & Co., 1941). 

Karl J. IlolrinBcr. Sialtslica! Methods for Students In Education (Boston, Ginn anti 
Company, 1928). 

Lindquist, op. dt. 

Peters and Van Voorhis, op. cit. 

Walker, op. cit. 
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practice. The form of reporting may be difficult at times for the 
“uninitiated” to follow, but it has been adopted in part by a sincere 
desire to express research findings precisely. 

Synthesizing the findings. Ordinarily one will use some ord or note- 
book system in gathering find recording important ideas. It is usually im- 
portant to record the source of information with sufficient completeness 
that the original source can be readily located if the necessity arises of re- 
turning to the original report for additional information or “ reexamine 
the collusions, tL data, the methods of their collection, and the char- 
acter o£ the analysis. The findings from various repots wi nn 
area of research frequently seem to be in conflict. Tie 
real and apparent; real and not apparent; or not presen 
that will seem, from a superficial examination of research 
in conflict will disappear upon closer / populations 

not alike; the procedures are 2 conclusiLs though 

studied differ in some rmpo^rtant resp , poi„p 

diSerently stated may be identical. Wit language is 

it should probably be urged ^";„g“,onclusions, meanings may ■ 
employed by different persons in to the careful syn- 

vary. Some system of recording is usually y 

thesis of research findings. , „l,ich we all 

Development of a program of “ This program will 

strive IS an improved program of ed historical, philosophical, and 

be found only in part in the findings 

scientific research. Oiify in the whole. The findings of 

find all the parts put together ** important facts and 

research are ordinarily summarized m s,,rvices 

principles. To put these facts ; ues. Sometimes these tcdt- 

one must create or discover suita e original research; ordinarily 

aiques will be found in the reports o those actually employed 

there will be many more techniques imp 1 aspect of research is fre- 

in the original researches. This tioii necessary for the iniple- 


luc original reseaiciic. _ *natioii , - 

fluently overlooked. The less importance than that 

mentation of research findings is o •pht. probli 

demanded by the original ^ to devise wholly 


; 10 put 


‘•aiiueu oy me origin— devise wiiou, 

old lechniques together in nesv sva) t-ombinations of liuiiian c 01 
doing things, to die end that mote c c jevise iniproicuiciit pro- 

may be devised. It is the hope of aim 

Krams that improved results may acem a,sctisscd 111 

Dlie evaluali07i of service progra larger iuiprosemcut prograiu. 

Chapter XVI the means of <.valu.itiou of the 1 "° 8 ”''’ 

ond in Chapters VIII, IX, ood X- > j socio-physical cu 11 

Elates to teacher growth, the when one 

"lent for learning. There will -plic methods for making 

specific improvement progra 
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b 01 obiectives, such as those the attainment of whiA promote mental 
' health and adjustment, social efficiency, physical Btness. and etmcal 
ideals 


4. Techniques that are a source ot ideas about evaluative procedures: suney; 
case study; experimental; geneuc: and those lor handling documentary 
evidence 


5. Steps in training in problem-solving: discovering and defining tire prob- 
lems; clarif>ing issues; designing of evaluative procedures; analysis ot data, 
and generalizing and summarizing findings 

6. Dcsclopment of attitudes, sudt as caution in reaching conclusions, 
mindedness in considering conflicting hypotheses, willingness to look* 
and-sec,” suspended judgment, and the desire to base judgments upon facts 


The foregoing outline has been introduced here merely for iilustratxve 
purposes. No attempt has been made at completeness; enough has been 
said, however, to recall to the reader’s mind some of the more important 
outcomes that may acetue from programs of school research. With this 
over-all view of the products of research, we turn now to a discussion of 
the uses of research findings. 

The use of research findings for Improvement purposes. Although 
there is need for continuous study of the crucial problems of education, 
there is already available a sizable body of verified facts and principles, 
more than Is being used. The lag between theory and practice appears 
always to be great; only a small part of what is known seems to have been 
put to use in the development of more effective procedures: some of 
what is known is buried in technical publications seldom consulted by 
field workers, many of whom lack the skill to read and understand the 
research literature of education; the implications of research findings for 
field practice arc not always clear; and there is always too considerable 
inertia. The problem of acquainting the field workers with and getting 
them to make use of the findings of research is a complex one. 

Fhulmg the research. Reference has already been made to certain 
guides that may be employed in finding educational research literature. 
'Fhc problem is not merely a mechanical one. It is partly one of knowing 
what is pertinent. Sometimes even those who earnestly “seek” pass over 
as not applicable or as inconsequential facts and principles that have 
great significance for practice. As a matter of fact most of the great truths 
of life have been obviously apparent to those who were willing to and 
could see. It is fairly safe to assume that the mere fact of publication of 
a rcscaicli report in a reputable source suggests at least some merit to 
the ideas reported even though the implications lor school practice m-ay 
not be readily discernible. Many of the very best materials will be found 
in the more tedmical philosophical, historical, statistical, and psycho- 
logical journals. Many of the contributors to these publications have a 
genuine interest in applications; tlicy have diosen the problems that 
they have reported upon because they consider them fundamental to 
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accurate appraisal and subsequent validation can be demonstrated. The 
committee recognizes itself as having eight major functions: 

1. To stimulate establishment of educational materials-produdng facilities 
for resource education by stale agencies, institutions of higher learning, 
and local schools. In cooperaUon tvidi representatives of these agencies, 
conferences or institutes might be held to explore need, opportunity, and 
procedures for producing educational* materials. 

2 . To keep informed and to inform others regarding the preparation of edu- 
cational materials under way or contemplated in the region. Helpful pro- 
cedures might consist of preparing and distributing a monthly or 
bi-monthly news letter or the writing of special columns for state educa- 

3 . T™keip Molded and to inform others concerning regional research com- 
pleted and in progress. Periodically ^ 

Lterials on region^ resource development and ^ 

ing some of the latest research unin might be distributed to states and 

institutions and schools within the states.^ 

4 . To assist in arranging tor ^“"upon receiving requests for 

agencies and for bureaus supported by s • 1 . Ujispn ca- 

technical assistance, the centr^ “®en‘^„“various ^subject-matter fields to 

paoty bring technically trained iMn consultant’s fees might 

bind their efforts to specific tasks. ira\ 

be made available, , to study problems in 

• 5' To arrange for regional conferences a calling together research 

resource education and /"“'“"“fie orSo draw pro- 

specialisu and educators to nork P provide a new clianncl 

cedures for materials, the central^ age y 

for a union of research and education. Plication, distribution, and 

6. To assist in arranging for Pf"* ■’ Lency’s staff would promote 
use of educational materials. and use of materials as con- 

programs which view j ' Coordinated programs and 

tinuous and functionally related p textbook commis- 

objectives could be achieved :j,jx institutions, and in-scr^ice 

slons, commercial publishers, tea »e departments of education, 

training programs through P 

institutions of higher learning, and lora tcanslation ol re- 

7* To assist in organizing ^ "rams would, be realized 

search into educational i*'. t„nction mentioned above. B) cn 

through coordinated execution of .. ..| (q, producing needed ma- 

conraging the centralization of su.es .0 create dte hub 

lerials, the central agency “ michl turn. . . „ 

around which an integrated ^ of cxuiing 

8 . To encourage and faciliutc the as their efforts relate or 

gional and subregional committee cduraiional materm s. ^ . 

might relate to the translation - q[ die various rcgiona as 

cnees whicli would pemiit -, 1 J allow those groups to . 

to coordinate Uieir aciiviucs cou education and rcscar » 

iiatc and local agendes on tlicir 

tion programs. do much toward the 

Committees such as the one dcscri c ^jool programs. 

'^«rila.ion of research findings into cffccuvc ret 

‘•/ifici. 
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evaluations have been discussed in die preceding pages of this chapter. 
The evaluations of synthetic programs here referred to will frequently be 
in the form of reevaluations. The many parts of which a particular im- 
provement program is composed may have been systematically studied in 
cither field or laboratory or both. If the parts have been previously 
studied under the artificial conditions that prevail in the laboratory they 
must be resludied under field conditions,®® since generalizations estab- 
lished under laboratory conditions do not necessarily hold true under 
field conditions; if the parts have been evaluated piece-meal, even under 
field conditions, they must be revaluatcd as functioning wholes. The 
whole is not merely a sum of its parts; or said differently, the arrangement 
of parts is always an important part of the whole. Accordingly all syn- 
theses and implementation of research need, therefore, to be restudied 
under field conditions. 

The trnvilaiion of research findings into programs of action. Early in 
19 13 ^ group of Southern educators and research specialists was appointed 
by the American Council on Education as a committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education®* to conduct a study of the ways in 
which schools through education can help the local community in the 
better utilization of their natural resources. The study is based upon 
the assumption that it is not a lack of research, but a lack of adequate 
translation of research results that hinders community development. 
The committee conceived of its work as developing in three phases: 

The first phase involved a wide exploration of the problems affecting 
and the resources available for such an undertaking; the second phase 
consisred of a work conference composed of outstanding educators and 
research specialists from eleven southern states; and the third phase 
insoUed further research in line with the recommendations of the 
conference. 

1 he comniiitcc examined the programs of organizations which for 
some time successfully produced instructional materials to fit certain 
types of educational needs hi this area. They reviewed such projects as 
the /Vrkansas state program for textbook production, the Sloan experi- 
ment in applied economics being carried on in Kentucky, the University 
of Virginia's New Dominion Series of pamphlets, the Citizens’ Fact- 
Finding Movement of Georgia, and the Cooperative Research Transla- 
tion in the Tennessee Valley. These programs were varied both in 
interests and sponsorship, but it seemed to the committee that the most 
important characteristic of all of Uicm was their experimental approach. 
Ev.duation of the effectiveness of materials is the only way in which 

*« John The Sources of a Seienee of Education (New York, Horace Lhcright, 

« 9 * 9 )- 

•TJulm E. I\ey. Jr.. Channeling Ilesearch into Education, A Report ot the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and FAlueation of the American Council on 
Education (Wa^hin^ion. D.C., .Xtncrican Council on Education, iqi]}. 
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cational research have cut heavily into their time, many too have found 
time to assist with the study of important problems m the field of 
learning, teaching, and supervision. 

The importance of adequate records. Good school research depen s 
upon the development of good records. No other agency has just t le 
same opportunity for good research as does the school itse w ere ira 
provement needs and problems are anticipated and collection of pertinent 
data routinized. There are many long-standing problems of education 
such as those relating to child guidance, child accounting, t e cur ’ 

pupil adjustment, special education, personnel a 
finance, buildings, supplies and equipment. r 

other areas need careful study. To provide t le m s 
needed to answer many of the questions that arise 11 *ese =ir^s 
must be considered foresight and planning, a part o v 
to the development of an adequate system of recor s. time-saving 

The development and use of time-saving devices. 

^ • 1 , t t j fipld of education. Altiiougn cuucd 

devices have been developed in he fiel developments 

honahsts in general have probably not 

of short cuts and time-saving devices as h ^ time-saving data 

progress has been made; (1) „,.nt*^of time-saving recording 

^thering devices; (e) in the ‘*^''*'“8 ,,j„ital aids to the statistical 
devices; and (3) in the ‘'f done in the first and second 

analysis of data. Although much has spectaculai 

of these areas, the development in the „„„ 

hut probably not more important. 1 Y under whicli it 

attempts to anticipate both its use an ^uade to save the time 

will be collected. An honest attempt is ung and the substitution 

of all concerned. Improved methods o roc^^ u£ 

of machine labor for hand labor has sav .j-jianical tabulators, 

research has been reduced by the mvention^of jnech 
calculating machines, scoring Aj educationalists have gained 

Cooperation in educational resear . problem-solving, they 

*®ore experiences with research te „cepntial to a fruitful ; 


^ esearen to a fruitful attack 

have become more aware of the condition . referred to earlier in 

*^pon educational problems. One p es » analyzing educational data 
this chapter, is the development of met o ejucaiional undertaking, 

tttore in keeping with tlie complexity emphasized. The 

The development of adequate recoi anotlier movement tliat 

development of techniques for group ac educational problems. 

should aid educationalists in .jdon to that of saving time and 

Group action has many advantages . development of the team 

getting things done: (0 CLon of complex phenomena; ( 2 ) 

wnd so essential in die compre e ^ ^ 
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SECTION 7 

THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

Plans of organizing and administering research. There are many dif- 
ferent methods of organizing and administering research. In the first 
place research may be either privately or publicly administered. There 
are many important privately organized and administered research 
agencies such, for example, as those of the great educational foundation, 
the bureaus maintained by large privately endowed universities, and 
those maintained by education associations. Many publicly supported 
governmental agencies also have research facilities, such as state and city 
bureaus of educational research. Then, research may be organized and 
administered on a local, state, or national basis. Many cities and states, 
as well as the federal government, maintain publicly supported research 
services. Most state teachers associations, for example, maintain bureaus 
of educational research as does the National Education Association. Fi- 
nally the function of research may be centralized in a bureau of research, 
spread among the many technical services that make up the staffs of the 
large modern school systems; or it may be assigned to the entire school 
personnel, as the tendency seems to be coward wider participation in 
research on their part. Studies by Chapman,*® Herbst,®® Monroe,®* 
Molt,®* and Scales®* are illustrative of those discussing the organization 
and administration of research. 

The functions of city and state bureaus of educational research. The 
functions of city and state bureaus of educational research vary widely. 
Some devote nearly all their time to mental and achievement testing; 
others, to child accounting statistics; and yet others, to budget making 
and school finance, textbook accounting, salaries, buildings and other 
administrative .problems. "Within recent years much attention has been 
given to the curriculum, visual aids, guidance, and clinical activities of 
one sort or another. The specialists added to the staffs of city and state 
school systems in these areas have frequently been well equipped tech- 
nically and interested in evaluative activities in their special fields. While 
the many routine services performed by city and state bureaus of edu- 

81 H. R. Chapman, Organized Research in Education with Special Reference to the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Bureau of Educational Research, Monograph No, 7 
(CohtmbuJ, Ohio, Ohio Stale Univcniiy Press, 1927). 

00 R. L. Herhst, "Functions of Bureaus of Research,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search. Vol. 24 (December, 1951). pp. 372-376. 

01 Walter S. Monroe and others, "Ten Years of Educational Research, 1918-1927.’ 
Bulletin No. .12, Vol. 25, No, 51 (Urbatu, 111 ., Bureau of Educational Researdi, Uni- 
tersiiy of Illinois, 1928). 

82 1 *. R. Mort, "Organization for Eilccthe Educational Research in Colleges and 
Uniscrsitics,” Teachers CoUege Record, Vol. 37. 1935. pp. 5.41-558. 

Douglas E. Scales, "Organized Research in Education: National, State. City and 
Unhersincs' Bureaus of Research,’* Review of Educational Research, Vol. «j. laJS- 
pp. 57G-59n» 635-646. 
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ence have been greatly refined to make the observation of phenomena 
more systematic, the discrimination o£ material and immaterial factors 
more accurate, the recording of truth more generally un erstoo . 
of the most effective devices yet to be invented by man for discovering a 
verifying truth is what is commonly called the scientific method, many 
forms, of which will be found in the literature of education. The moj^ 
important of these forms have been discussed in t is c ap er , 
native materials for those who desire to employ t ese me o 
researcli. The advantages of the 

sons; (1) its knowledge is depersonalized an emolovs 

(2) its generalizations are “P^nvteTncomprehenlle complex 

analysts in the comprehension of otlieiw p /hvnnthesesl to 

phenomena: (4) the formation of /t Zs employed 

direct the search for truth has proved p > instead of the 

objective measurement in collecting an _^tre^^ apparently little point 
less accurate method of ordinary thoug • education problems 

m arguing their ‘ ^eomplete act of thought in which 

since they are all part and parcel of L^nce represents one of the 
each makes its own peculiar contribut . jjjjmry and philosophy, 
most advanced mental achievements o ’ and should be so 

however, are closely related with it m pro techniques in large 

recognized. The trend today is toward the 
cooperative studies of the problems of uc 

Discussion Questio Educational Research 

.. Read carefully pages 68^8 in 8,.8.. 

by Good, Barr, Scales, paying particular a so Uiat it becomes a properly 

a. Restate any one of the items m Group 

worded, legitimate problem. restated in propcr ° • 

b. Note how the items in Group I another problem wl 

For any of the original hems m Croup^I^^_^^ „ ,„cral 

might be derived from it. 

restatements. „„ ^ typical res 

c. If possible, illustrate from your own exp 

exemplified in Group IH. --^blems which might be ou 

d. List tivo or three legitimate p 

areas given in Group IV. ^ volume. nl 

s. Glance through Appendix ^ are real y or^'^^^^^nrst 


.ppcndlx I in ..hich are really areas insicau o 

" .--iIIpH oroblems ivhic* unWv the commonest 

a. Select a group of bovc. This is and not 

problems as in Group IV ^vhy tliesc ar 

blunder made in staung pro 

problems. u,e problems arc fairly " 

b. Select a srouo m which th p 


)our choice. 


really problems 


and 


c. Select another group in stated. Defend >0“^,;^,'°', 

not areas but are not . £ major interest to ) problems 

, 3. Select a subdivision of *=ducauon ""jlhin S J«r. 

our problems requiring "discussed in the Iitcra 

«atcd by ^ou have been prominently aisc 
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it provides a multiple check upon error; (3) it makes possible long-time 
developmental and follow-up studies not possible under individual 
leadership; (4) it makes possible the study of some of the more important, 
fundamental, and complex problems of education; and (5) it provides 
a broader base upon which to build improved practice through including 
more people. The trend is toward more cooperation in research, not 
only by large foundations, state and university research centers, but by 
city bureaus and individual researcliers. 

Problems for further research. It has been the practice of the past 
volumes in this series to conclude with some statement of the problems 
in need of further research. Such lists of the problems of education as 
related to the teacher and his contribution to the educative process will 
be found in an earlier volume of this series by Barr and Burton,®® The 
Supervision of Instruction, and another by Barr,®® An Introduction to 
the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision. It has been the purpose 
of the present volume to supply a mucli more comprehensive treatment 
of supervision, learning, and teaching than that supplied by the earlier 
^olumes in this series. As a consequence the discussion has been extended 
to include all of the more important factors conditioning the outcome 
of the educative process. To supply a list of the problems associated with 
this more comprehensive treatment of the problems of supervision and 
the improvement of teaching would mean the preparation of a very 
extensive list of these problems including all those relating to the many 
factors conditioning learning. Space docs not permit the inclusion of 
this list in an already very lengthy treatment of this subject; the reader 
is referred to a Nolume by Good, Barr, and Scales,®^ on The Methodology 
of Educational Research. This volume should also furnish a valuable 
handbook of research for workers in this field. 

CJiapter summary. We Iiave attempted to emphashe 121 this chapter 
the complexity of the learning-teaching act and the necessity for exer- 
cising great care in die determination of facts and principles in this 
field. ^Vhat may appear to be facts at first thought, and so accepted, may 
not be facts at all. In man s intellectual journey from savagery to what 
wc now call civilization he has employed a number of devices for obtain- 
ing essential information about himself and the world in which he lives. 
His first and foremost method of getting ideas is from personal experi- 
ence. In lime dicse ideas gave rise to custom, tradition, authority, history, 
and pliilosophy. In recent )ears the means of seeking truth from experi- 

*» A. S. Barr and W. H. Buiton. The Supervision of Inslruction (New York, D. 
Ajjpictofj-Cenlur)' Company, Inc., igsG), pp. GvS-Gis. 

Barr, An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Clasiroom Supervision, op. cU. 

#t Good. Barr, and Scales, op. at. See particularly Appendix I. 

Monroe and others, editors, ap. cit. 

Jievieu; of Educational Research, published fi*c times a )car (February, April, June. 
October, December) by the American Education Rcscarcli Association, a department of 
the National Education .Vssociation. 
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. 16. Express your opinion as to the desirability, possibility, or weaknesses ol 
teacher participation in research. 

17. Outline the means by which a very small scliool system witliout a central 
staff or mucli money could carry on some scientific work. 

18. Read pages 134 to 137, "Science versus Opinion" in Burton, Introduction 

to Education. Duplicate from your own experience die contradicuons there il- 
lustrated between honest opinion and the facts. _ 

NOTS: The Second Yearbook of the National Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction is valuable reading to accompany this chapter. 


Suggested Readings 

American Educational Research Association. Practical Paltter 

search, Official Report (yVashington, D.C., National Education Association, 

— '^constructing Education Through Research OfEcial Report (Washing- 
ton, D.C., National Education Association, '93^)- nffirial Renort 

. Research on the Foundations of Amencan EducaUon Official Report 

(Washington, D.C., National Education ^ ^ 

, The Rdle of Research in Educational Progress t b 

tional Education Association, 1937)- classroom Siipeivision 

Barr, a. S,, An Introduction to the Scientific Study ; 

(New York, D. Appleton-Century „“?e„ch Bureau at Mini- 

Batuman, Richard M.. "A High School Education . . ^o. 5 ' 

mum Cost,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 

(May,' 1940), pp. 392-395. . , n!„a,iosis Thirty-Fouith Yearbook 

Brueckner, Leo J., and ^‘'"“(“’"fESicftion '(Bloonihigton. 111.. Public 

of die National Society for the Study of Education (n 

School Publishing Co., igss)* . . Tnstmciion, Second Yenrhook, Sch 

l^epartment of Supervisors and Directors o National Education As- 

entific Method of Supe, vision (Washington. D.C., Watt 

iociaiion, 1929). . , <,ihervision (Washitigton, D.C., 

, Fourth Yearbook, The Evalnat, on of Snpeiv.sto, t 

National Education Association, >93*)' ^ /i^nHon Opei* Court Publisliing 
Carmiciiai-l, R. D., The Logic of Discovery ( 

Company, 1930), pp. 3“-3'- . , „£ Supervision," Educational Ad- 

Caiurtis, S. a., "Problems m die Appra'*"' ^ .GyelS; . 

uiimstratioii and Supervision, 'Vol. 15 '' P (Scieiiili edition. Ldm- 

‘■■'uttR, R. A.. Statistieal Methods for Research IPorAer ( 

hurgli, Oliver and Boyd, t93®)’ , ■, Oliver and Bo)d. lySa)- 

. The Design of Experiments e (O.xford, T he Cl-ncndon 

fo'vLER. Thomas, The Elements of Induct, ue Logic I 

Press, 187G), 3G0 pp. . Rcscarcli widl Adetluaic Supjiort, Journa 

^Ricmax, Frank iM., "Cooperative Roscarai 

of Educational Research, Vol. 34 .(^'‘""^Pignalional Reseaicli." Reuem of 

' ^ Rnd Others, “Mctliods and Tecitniqu ^ *• f./m. 

Educational Research, Vol. 4. , p^cjcaicliei on Super'iuu"- 

'^AS.aR.Ec, Bessie Lee. "A Critical R-^'.eW of R«r ^ 

caiionat Administralion and r Hcicaiel> *>i Educanuii. 

Cooo, Carter V.. and others, '“tibcr, HJS'J)- , , „ „ 

Educational Research, Vol. g. N“- u < E., The Methodol gy / 

(^ncr V., Barr. A. S., „ ^ppIcwn-Ccniury- 


catioual Ilescarch (New Yi 
xxi 4. 882 pp. 
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4. Take any one of the pi 


roblems you have 


CC just stated. State it as accuratclj 


and as definitely as you can._ 


1. Set forth in some 


detail the procedures tvhicli 


would be necessary in soUing it. 


‘brid'but adequate .vorking bibliography on ^ our problem- 


Indicate in addition the of education. Analyze it in 


i tor this bibliography. 


7. Prepare a “™^^'^J^eraMy’’il should be mimeographed 

“ZS^/roTr^t^c -dl^r^v^l^'ion.^ smau group as weil as in- 

■‘rtrt^?r.:s:rsn stud, ot ,o.ai ^ 

who have agreed to cooperate with you for one month. study: 

in which you would like them to report. Set up your P“[P° ' 

then select and evaluate your catcgoncs in the light of the purpo . 
momtars might wollt on this independently and submit various hsu fur 

It possible, an individual or small group should secure 
the socioeconomic status of some group of pupils in a ^”“;igna- 

class ilself might be used as a basis, the matenal to be turned in riilliout sig 
lures. Use any of the current techniques. . 

to. A class committee may apply a typical building score card to some J 

building. Several groups may compare results. Class discussion. ^ 

n. Several students should utilize any of the current techniques lor 
vic^\•ing. trying them on a small number of persons. The purpose and p 
may be selected by the individuals. If two students can be found who are wm S* 
the technique of interviewing might be illustrated before the class. 

12. Select any first-class investigation illustrating any of the typical scien 
methods. After identifying as to type, prepare a highly critical analysis cos 
the following points: 

a. Adequacy of the problem as to scope and truly problematic nature 

b. Competence in the "statement of tlic problem 

c. The assumptions and hypotheses involved 

d. The isolation of a variable and the control of other variables 


e. The categories and techniques of analysis of data 

/. The objectivity, reliability, and validity of the procedure 

g. The interpretation and significance of the results 

13. Select a recent city survey report. Analyze it for competence of proce u 
adequacy of data, and validity of conclusions. 

14. List the factors svhich make the application of scientific metliod to e 
cational problems unusually difficult. 

15a. If there is a researdi bureau in your school system or if resear 
being carried on by any individual or group in llie absence of a bureau, r P 
briefly on one or two things which have been accomplished by this bureau, 
you cannot answer this, lake b below.) . 

b. If you have no research bureau or independent effort in your 
tern, report instead on any important problem in your system which you 
like to submit to scientific attack if time and means permitted. Indicate 
the method of attack that would be proper. 
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A Brief Summary of Background Materials Concerning 
the Current Curriculum Movement 


SECTION / 

ABBREVIATED OUTLINE OF HISTORIC CRITICISMS OF COURSES 
OF STUDY AND icURRlCULUMS 

A serious obstacle to educational ^ w and to 

tain teachers, educational leaders, and p ..l^rriculum reorganiza- 
oppose current efforts to improve ™ X’ a™io^ tl.emst of 
hon IS a passing tad." "The succLtul in business or in 

tune; why meddle with it? Men not curriculum of the past." 
sAolarly ffelds were prepared by the .. better than 

(The only one they could getl) The g jis critical discus- 

‘he present svith its uncertainty, its expe ignorance of 

Sions. Persons taking this stand are clear y almost infantile, 

simple historical facts, an ignorance so nan leaching have 

Criticism of and cliange in “ ^rded history. The succession 

heen continuous from the beginnings o rcc importance: the con- 

of criticisms and changes illusuaies a ac changing social needs, 

‘muity of effort to bring curriculums educative process. Opposi- 

mto line with ever greater knowledge ^ dangerous siupidiiy. 

‘ion to change in education borders c l jjuuiy cenluries 

Criticism began early. Curnculuim «,mc citizen, 

betorc the Christian era were “'‘“o"* aticient civilizations coniam 
Clay tablets representing some of i te m ers similar in tone to 

“atements from exasperated parents an ^ears. A few almost 

statements made during j„ ii,c current press, 

tluplicate ^vord for ^v•ord criiicij*nis appe made a statement winch 

Confucius writing in the fifth century 

"ould be accepted today by many perso , e , • „,iuv 

* . in ligjnaioJc faUuon. anno) 

, 'Hte tcadicrs of today just go on ihc same things oscr ami oscr 

“1C siuUcim widi constant quesuons. ana » j natural indmanont air. 

Tlicy do not tiy to find out "Jwi uudio: nor do ihe> txy w 

dut studenu arc forced to pretend to Ii« 

*49 
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sociologist. The book, Knowledge for What?, presents a compelling case 
for the place of social science in our culture and in education, just as 
Spencer had pleaded the earlier case for the physical and biological 
sciences. The Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association brought out in 1944 an able booklet entitled "Education 
for All American Youth.” The attack was positive in that a new program 
was proposed in some detail. Criticism of the old is indirect but c ear y 
repeats for schools of the United States what Spencer had said of British 
schools eighty-eight years before; the bulk of the curriculum is of little 

value to the maiority of pupils. t .1 

An interesting illustration of progress in the United States. In three 
quotations we have a significant illustration of the recency o success 1 
studying the curriculum in operation and in improving it. 

In 1923 Charters said: ® 

The school curriculum is the latest great social agency to feel the^ellcct of^the 
iheory of evolution. Biology for sixty yean> has recog Sociology, 

structure is modified to serve the institutions arc dl 

economics, and history accept the f^«jhat minister to his needs, 

lemuned by the attempts of man to make his e 

While all these revolutionary changes curriculum 

•he formation of the curriculum has been s . subjects . . . have de- 

builder has felt... that the specialists who organize J 

veloped the best curriculums. 

es in the aims of education ivhiclt 
One would expect that those profound jn equally fundamental 

follow revolutions in world thought woma „„ciicc the dianges have alwayi 
dianges in the cutticulum of the school, but m ptaente tit h 
been tardy and have seldom been complete. turning to a con- 

• • . in the present period, when the , jIjp of education has been 

sidenuion of social facts and ideals, the actual operation arc still quite 

modified but the dianges in the curriculum m actu i 

inconsiderable. 

in vivid, dynamic language points Urn 

Four years later in 1927 Rugg * 

ksue even more sharply: > ^ ^ „nticnhnn of 

Not once in a century and a half of American life. Whether of 

•he sdiool caught up widt “ic dynamic ^ erniodcm 

colonial reading or reckoning sdiook U^'^ e bdiind our cuiicnl aiilimnon. 

junior high sdiool, the cutriculum bus „3,l.cdly cut down m the Un 

Alu™,,. g,p bc.w,=n <J.c 

•Ilaiold R„y, -rhe Sdiool cunimlum au ^ of llic 

Cumco;u„ i-mt a„J Ill, I’ul.l.c i^bool J'uldi. ..-. Co. 

for tts<. ct.iiK- rtf KJucalioti (Bloomi Kituibueu of the Sotxt . 


— ‘"iciiium Makiuc: ran iiu * 

•'oy for the Study of Ediicalioii (BIooot I 

"JI7). Ch. I. fan 1. cxinicn Iiom l>f- 3 ‘“- '• 
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bring out tlje best in their talents. ^Vhat they give to the students is wrong in 
ilic first place and what they expect of the student is just as wrong. As a result, 
die students hide their favorite readings and hate their teachers, are exasperated 
at the difficulty of their studies and do not know what good it does them. 
Although diey go Uirough the regular course of instruction, they are quick to 
leave when diey are through. This is tlie reason for the failure of education 
today. 

Approximately one thousand years later, St. Augustine indicates that 
all is not well within the school: 

At enim vela pendent liminibus grammaticarium scholarura, sed non ilia 
magis honorem secret! quam tegimentum erroris significant. 

(True it is, that there are curtains at the entrance to grammar schools; but 
they signify not so much the cloth of a state of privacy, as serve for a blind to 
the follies tximmitted behind them.) 

About seven hundred years later and still three hundred years before 
America was discovered, Peter of Blois (circa 1200) holds forth in very 
modem tone; 

Quid enim prodest ilHs expendere dies suos in his quae nec domi, nec 
milUiae, nec in foro, nec in claustro, nec in curia, nec in ecclesia, nec alcui 
prosint alicubi, nisi dumtaxat in $choHs> 

(For what does it profit them to spend their days in these things whidi 
neither at home, nor in the army, nor in business, nor in the cloister, nor in 
political affairs, nor in the cliurch, nor anytvhere else are any good to anyone— 
except only in the sciiools.) 

Another five centuries pass and Rousseau’s Emile (1762) appears con- 
taining vigorous criticism and proposals for reform. Herbert Spencer’s 
famous essay, “What Knowledge Is the Most Worth,” published in 1859. 
was a devastating attack upon the British secondary schools, pointing out 
that nothing whatever could be found in those schools which prepared 
the young Englislunaii to understand and to participate in the life of 
the great empire he was to inherit. The ancient world, its history and 
classic literature, dominated the curriculum to the exclusion of the new 
industrial and scientific world. The everyday activities of parents, home- 
makers, and breadwinners received no attention whatever. It our civiliza- 
tion were to decay and its records be studied later by archaeologists, said 
Spencer, it would ha^c to be assumed that our wljolc curriculunj was for 
cclibatcsl More than half a century after Spencer’s strictures, the survey 
of a city in the United States revealed that about nine times as much 
attention was given to Roman life, customs, and citizenship as to the 
same topics concerning die United States. 

Under a title strangely reminiscent of Spencer’s essay in 1839, there 
appeared in 1939 a significant volume by Robert S. Lyndp an eminent 

I Robert S. L>ntl, Knowledge for Whali (Princeton, N.J., Piinccton University Press, 

> 939 )' Sec parliciiKirly pp. 236-237. Entire Voltime should be known to educational 

leaders. 
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sociologist. The book, Knowledge for What?t presents a compelling case 
for the place of social science in our culture and in education, just as 
Spencer had pleaded the earlier case for the physical and biological 
sciences. The Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association brought out in 1944 an able booklet entitled “Education 
for Ail American Youth.” The attack was positive in that a new program 
was proposed in some detail. Criticism of the old is indirect but clearly 
repeats for schools of the United States what Spencer had said of British 
schools eighty-eight years before; the bulk of the curriculum is o itt e 

value to the majority of pupils. t .1 .. 

An interesting illustration of progress in the United States. In three 
quotations we have a significant illustration of the recency o success 
studying the curriculum in operation and in improving it. 

In 1923 Charters said: ® 

The school curriculum is the latest great social agency to feel the effect of the 
theory of evolution. Biology for site., years has nd animl. 

structure is modified to serve the “titutions are 

economics, and history accept the fact that * minister to his needs, 

tennmed by the attempts of man to make his cn 

While all these revolutionary change have ^bemi^unde^Jj^ y^^^ 

the formation of die curriculum has been s . .t.. jubjects . . . have de- 

builder has felt... that the spedalists who organize me j 
'eloped the best curriculums. 

es in the aims of education whicli 
One would expect that those profound {„ equally fundamental 

follow revolutions in world thought won „ricnce die dianges have alwajs 
changes in the curriculum of the school, but m pract.ee b 

been tardy and have seldom been ],as been turning to a con- 

- • - in the present period, when the wor education has been 

“deration of social facts and ideaU. Uie , operation arc still quite 

^nodified but the dianges in the curricu um 

inconsiderable. 

r tr „ in vivid, dynamic language points die 

Four years later in 1927 RugS 
i«ue even more sharply: » 

Mot once in a century and a hall of American life. Wbctlicr of 

d.e school caught up wiUt die «i.ool. academy, or nuxlen. 

colonial reading or reclioning sdiool, Latin gra our cm rent avil.zaiion. 


once m a century aiiv* - - — anient of Amenwu - 

d.e school caught up wiUt die dyff' sd.ool, academy, or unxlen. 

ttltmial reading or reclioning sdiool. Latm g cm rent avil.zaiion. 

lunior high scliool, die curriculum has ‘aeg cut do..n m the Ian 

Alihouch tlie Iran between die 

gn me gap bctucc Macmillan Companr. 

’W. w. Chattels, Curriculum of the publWi.ut. 

' 5 ’J). pp. Sii. 3 4. Quoted by .pcaal the Uiama of ,\me..ca,. Ule. m 

^•Harold Ru”, -rl.c Seluml r” m Jislh leathoo* ol the •'al.o.ial ^ 

CuzncuJum .MMun; PajI and rment. Tuc'l'J'* puU.di.... Co. 

“oy for the Study ol Eduaiio.i (“'“““"^oM'cd hy fK.miuicn ol the Sooeiv. 

‘Oty). an I. Pan I, extracts flora pp- 
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bring out the best in their talents. 'What they give to the students is wrong in 
the first place and what they expect of the student is just as wrong. As a result, 
(he students hide their lavoiiie readings and hale their teachers^ are exasperated 
at the difficulty of their studies and do not know what good it does them. 
Although they go tlirough the regular course of instruction, they are quick to 
leave when tliey are through. This is die reason for the failure of education 
today. 

Approximately one thousand years later, St. Augustine indicates that 
all is not tvell witliin the school: 

At enim vela pendent liminibus grammaticarium scholarum, sed non ilia 
magis honorem secret! quam tegimenium erroris significant, 

(True it is, that there are curtains at the entrance to grammar schools; but 
they signify not so much the cloth of a state of privacy, as serve for a blind to 
the follies committed behind them.) 

About seven hundred years later and still three hundred years before 
America was discovered, Peter of Blois (circa 1200) holds forth in very 
modem tone: 

Quid enim prodese illis expendere dies suos in his quae nec domi, nec 
miliiiae, ncc in foro, nec in clausiro, nec in curia, nec in ecclesia, nec alcui 
prosint alicubi, nisi dumtaxat in scholis? 

(For what does it profit them to spend their days in these things which 
neither at home, nor in the army, nor in business, nor in the cloister, nor in 
political affairs, nor in the dturch, nor anyivhere else are any good to anyone— 
except only in die schools.) 

Another five centuries pass and Rousseau’s Emile (1762) appears con- 
taining vigorous atticism and pioposals for reform. Herbert Spencer’s 
famous essay, "Whal Knowledge Is the Most Worth," published in 1859, 
was a devastating attack upon the British secondary schools, pointing out 
diat nothing whatever could be found in those scliools which prepared 
the young Englishman to understand and to participate in the life of 
tile great empire he was to inherit. The ancient world, its history and 
classic literature, dominated the curriculum to the exclusion of the new 
industrial and scientific world. The everyday activities of parents, home- 
makers, and breadwinners received no attention whatever. IC our civiliza- 
tion were to decay and its records be studied later by archaeologists, said 
Spencer, it would have to be assumed that our whole curriculum was for 
cclibatcsl More than half a century alter Spencer’s strictures, the survey 
oi a city in the United States revealed that about nine times as much 
attention was given to Roman life, customs, and citizenship as to the 
same topics concerning the United States. 

Under a title strangely reminiscent of Spencer’s essay in 1859, there 
appeared in 1939 a significant volume by Robert S. Ljnd,' an eminent 

1 Robert S. Ljnd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton, .V.J,. Princeton Univenity Press. 
1939). See parliciilarly pp. 236-237. Entire volume should be known to educational 
leader*. 
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problems, and rclaiions.hips of complex and terrifying import appear. 
And what of tlic curriculum-ihc agency which is to prepare for life? 
What part did the school play either in shaping the new civilization, 
interpreting it, or even understanding and preparing for it? 

. . . die lazy giant— die public sdiool— sleeps peacefully on, unaware of shaping 
issucsl 2 

About all that can be said is that tlie "grandeur that was Greece and 
the glory that was Rome’* persisted calm and undisturbed in the cur- 
riculum. To be sure there were fragmentary, limited, local efforts to 
adjust to iicsv dcmuiuls. Some of these were reasonably successful, but no 
movement of scope and potver emerged. 

Ten year's pass, and in 1937 there appears diis patagiapb. 


In recent years, die school curriculum has been a focal criticism, 

conflict, and activity. Out of this welter is emerging a new and modern curricu- 
lum w-hldi differs in many fundamental respects from the placidly accepted 
curriculum, of a few years ago. 


The modern curriculum is an outgrowth and As 

democracy and is intended to aid ihe ach-emen. 

die concept of democracy is expanded u”d curriculum which 

-ocial .and technological conditions, so sli functional values may be 

series it be modified and reused >n, order ' njerlying the modern 

maintained at a maximum. Tim expermienlalph^^^^^^^ Continuous state 

curriculum further explains us experiment. distineuished by its 

"flange. The psycho'logy of the an/ the 

emphasis on pupil purposes, maturation let els, iiiiej, s 
personality effects of all aspects of school life. 

The prophecy by Rugg that Tornf om' by' 

of the learner would become basic basically recon- 

llackenrie-s report. Curriculunis, furthermore, ^ ^ 

structed or developed instead of being development. The new 

Certain modern critics lag behind cum js in operation in 

“nctional curriculum which is emerging regard to public 

®any places has brought about an o ® . .j ,^.^5 directed in tlie 
professional criticism.' Criticism, *5 ^.^yj-ses or curriculunis. 
^ain at outmoded, static, and incornpe e ^ criticism 

. Suable criticisms of this type are sti sometimes at the most 

*5 also emerging. Criticisms are today * and curriculum. The 

^und, modern, useful, functional type o history, is now 

‘^triculum in many places, perhaps or * . reasons for this, the 

‘’'^'initely in advance of public understanding. Tl 

I ixv iienuission of tlic Society. 

‘rivony-s,',,,. yearbook, op. ril, P- ■=• , ChanBing Curtiailuin," CMor,uo 

loUrrT') 

of Hlenientart Education, Vol. 5 t 
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llLc quarters ot a century, netcrtheless the American school has been essenti- 
ally academic. Today, much o£ the onriculum and American 

Not -'r/- " Se'^pAsInt day between the growing child 
hte; a stmilar »"= >'“ P^f Leed, three critical factors in the education 
proce*' thi'^Ud, contemporary’ American society, and, standing between them, 

^N^Tn'r^rTAiTa hundred years of systematization of the national educa- 
tional scheme, Ute materials ot instruction have not only been largely aloof 
from indeed, foreign to, the institutions and culture of the American people, 
they have failed equally to prov-ide for maximal child growth. If the curriculum 
of our schools is to serve its true function, however, it must be reconstructed o 
a twofold basis. Adequate provision must he made for creative personal dcve op- 
mem, and tolerant understanding of American life must be erected as t e grea 
guiding goal of education. Its reconstruction, tlierefore, must concentrate upon 
two foci— cliild growth and the dynamic content of American civilization. 


In a hundred years, however, the public school has lagged far behind. It has 
never caught up with the momentum of industry, business, community 
or politics. Only rarely has it succeeded in dealing with contemporary issues and 
conditions: never has it anticipated social needs . . . the halo of the past has 
oriented those who have made the content of our school curriculum. 


Let us consider first, tlierefore, In this attempt to understand curriculum* 
making, the startling contrast between life and education on the North Amen* 
can continent from Washington to Coolidgc. Because of the hiatus between the 
two, it is of crucial importance that we study its course. Indeed, no task con- 
fronting die curriculum-maker is of greater importance than that of bridging 
the current gulf between them. He who would undertake the task, however, must 
have a clear understanding of the development of the curriculum during the 
past century and of the method of its construction, as well as an appreciation 
of the ever increasing momentum of American life during this period. To these 
historical considerations we sliall now address ourselves. 

Rugg’s emphasis upon the historical background of curriculum con- 
struction is sound. It is impossible to study intelligently the curriculum 
in operation tviihout knowing the genealogy of that curriculum.* Mean- 
while we may note that Rugg continues the account above in a thrilling, 
vividly written chapter whidi contrasts the vigorous drama of American 
life w’ith the quietly conservative curriculum. 

A great nation of fabulous wealth and power springs up; an agricul- 
tural civilization changes to an industrial one; political and social rela- 
tionships change profoundly— tlie whole face of life changesl New 

« .\bbrc\iatcd summary oiuUncs of this background will be found in \Vi1Iiam H. 
Burton. InlToduclion to Education (New York, D. Appleton-Ccntury Company. Inc-, 
>934)’ Chs. g, lo, 15-17. Also in the first edition of the rolume here re\ised. Appendix, 
pp- 9^5-969. 

.\ more extended summary will be found in the Tu'euty-Sixtii Yearbook, op. cit., 
and especially in Harold O. Rugg, American Life and the School Ctirncu/ur« (Boston, 
Ginn and Company. 1956). 
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vitally important outcomes of citizenship, social competence, and the 
ability to be secure in a changing, dynamic civilization. 

The four criticisms listed above may be accompanied by four sug- 
gestions made by the critics. 

1. Let us “return to the 3 R’s/‘ return to the “fundamentals.” 

2. Let us "get tough" in disciplining youth; make children do as they are 
told; hold them to difficult distasteful tasks and “make them like it.” 

3. Let us return to the reputable standards of yesteryear, to the stiff, uni- 
form, academic standard of mastery of specified subject-matter; let us have 
“no nonsense”; let us have done witli this “activity” or “experience” 
curriculum. 

4. Let us return to stiff, ruthless competition between pupils so that leaders 
will emerge as the weaker ones fail. 

Before taking up the more fundamental aspects, four quick answers 
may be made. 

1. The school has never at any time, anywhere, deserted the 3 R’s, tlie funda- 
mentals. They are taught in every sdiool in the land. 

2. The modern definition of discipline and the scientific knowledge aboui 
discipline are flatly contradictory to popular belief. The development of 
self-discipline is quite different from the maintenance of order through 
repressive “discipline.” Development of self-discipline is an inescapable 
necessity in a democracy, and it cannot be developed without opportunity, 
to exercise citoice and to make mistakes. A very different school regime re- 
sults which disturbs uninformed persons. 

3. The traditional school never at any time, anywhere met its own “stiff” 
standards. The unreality of these standards played a part in the elimina- 
tion of 50 per cent of all pupils early in the grades. The fact learnings 
constituting the standards were soon forgotten. The very recurrence of the 
criticisms indicates failioe to meet these standards. 

^Vo^se dian tliat, the traditional school completely neglected far more 
important types of learning, namely development of behavior controls in 
the form of understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and so forth. It 
completely neglected creative education. 

4. The modern definition of ]e.idcrslup. the type of leadership in the modern 
world, and the scientific knowledge about iu detelopmcnt .arc flatly con- 
tradictory to popular beliefs. The modern school develops better and 
more rounded leaders than the old- 

The causes for these erroneous criticisms arc, some of them, simple; 
others are inoic complex and important. The simple reasons for the 
blunders in judgment are in general: 

1. The critics do not know the facts, particularly concerning pupil achic\c- 
ment in the 3 R's, die dcielofMncnt of more important learning outcomes, 
the dc\cIopmcni of leadership, die dcsclopmciu of creative cxjirc^sion. 

2. Critics fall into ccri.ain c.Nircmcly siniplc logical errors; 

a. The highly selected group of pupils of the earlier period and their 
acliicNcment h compared uitir the extremely Jictcrogcncous group of the 
present. ”an die cJiildrcii of all die |>eoplc" and ilicir acluctcnicnt. 

b. A bright adult from a sclccteil group is comiiatcd uiih an average 01 
dull (liihl now in scliool. 
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dangers, and the corrections o£ the situation are important to all who 
exercise educational leadership. Let us examine a brief summary. 

Current criticisms of modern education, its curriculum and proceduies 
appear in numerous articles and books. Argument has raged in both 
lay and professional periodicals and in the daily press. The controversy 
has notv reached the stage in which adequate summaries of scattered 
materials are appearing. Extensive summaries ^ are readily available to 
all interested students and field workers. Because of this and in the 
interests of space conservation, the discussion below is sharply curtailed. . 
The points outlined are staled without the usual limiting or qualifying 
particulars which would develop in detailed discussion. There is no 
intention to be dogmatic but merely to summarize in brief space the 
major points derived from a voluminous literature. 

The principal criticisms widely voiced may be reduced to a few 
sentences. The modern school: 

1. Does not teach the 3 R’s; does not give adequate grounding in the "funda* 
mentals" 

2. Is soft (tliere is no discipline; the child does as he pleases); lets "Willie 
express himself’ but docs not make him obey 

3. Lacks standards 

4. Is not producing leaders 

These aiticisms of the modern school, did the critics but know it, are 
more cliaractcristic of tl)c traditional school! The typical traditional 
curriculum 10 which many wish to "return,” lags far, far, behind our 
scientific knowledge about the learner and his learning processes, far 
behind our knowledge about adapting the curriculum to social needs. 
The curriculum for whicli many plead is actually formal, static, and 
badly out of step with modern knowledge. The modern curriculum, in 
contrast, is far from being "easy” or "soft,” or neglectful of the funda- 
mentals. It is clearly in line with huge bodies of valid facts deri\ed from 
basic scientific research in biology, physiology, pediatrics, anthropology, 
psychiatry, sociology, not to mention psychology and education itself. 

Criticism concerning the 3 R’s is so common and so widespread that 
before considering the factual answer below, it might be well to ponder 
the following counter-statement: Alany schools^ far from neglecting the 
5 R's, have been so preoccupied with them that they have neglected the 

7 Adventure in American Education, the story of the Eight-Year Study in fuc vol- 
time: The Story of the Eigbt-Year Plan; Exploring the Curriculum- Appraising and 
Hicording Student Progress; Did They Succeed in Collegel; Thirty Schools Tell Their 
Story (New York, Har|>cr S: Brothers, from >g{2-igi5). 

J. 1 ‘aul Leonard and Ahiit C. Enrich, /tii Ewaiualion of Modern Education (New 
York. D. Appieion-Cciuur)' Company, Inc, igja). A well-wriucn, easily read volume 
suimnannng 151 investigations. Note the excellent bibliography. Probably the best 
single volume available. 

William H. Burton.. The Guidance of J>arRtng Activities (New York. D. Appleton* 
Century Compan). Inc- igj^). Brief, easily read summaries. See Chs. 3 and j, particu- 
larly pp. 8i-8g and 112-120; Chs. 7 and 8, paniailarly pp, 231-239. Note bibliographies. 
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cliim. Children must be tauglit to “do as they are told,” to obey. Then 
all o£ a sudden when he grows up and becomes an adult the child is 
expected to exercise judgment and to be self-controlled. 

All the learnings which are so important in the modern curriculum 
are matters of growth. Development should begin in the nursery. The 
“fundamentals,” the 3 R’s themselves are obviously developmental, in- 
creasing in efficiency with continued practice and use. Judgment, self- 
control, the acceptance of responsibility can be learned in no other way 
than through opportunity and practice from the beginning. The public 
is honestly convinced that these are adult level techniques and are no 
part of the curriculum for childhood; the curriculum should stick, to 
giving facts. These views are flatly contradicted by all known facts. 

3. The lay public and many less well-trained teadiers are completely mistaken 
in their belief about the nature of mind and of learning.. 

The following statement is adro’ittcdly oversimplified but ample exten- 
sion is easily available. The average citizen’s beliefs about mind and 
learning are usually naive and inarticulate but can be described in part 
as follows: 

a. The mind is something like a cold storage plant, like a clothes closet, or 
other storehouse, resen'oir, or depository. 

b. Parents and teachers fill this storehouse with facts; we place them there and 
let them stay there. 

c The facts and ideas stored there, if they were well taught in the first place, 
will remain good and usable indefinitely; they can be called up for use 
anytime and will function as “good as new.” 

d. The mind is a limited space, therefore we had better stick to fundamentals 
and not clutter up this limited area with other things. 

These ideas again, no matter how sincerely held, are all flatly contra- 
dicted by voluminous evidence. The persistence of (c) even with trained 
thinkers is a mystery since everyday experience contradicts it continu- 
ously. The mind and learning are dynamic, not static. The things learned 
must be used to retain their vigor. 

A few criticisms are malicious. Educational leaders should face the 
fact that certain criticisms, worded as those above, emanate from powerful 
persons tvith vested interests. There is dearly the attempt, constant 
through history, to curtail the enlightenment of the average citizen. 
These appear chiefly in tlie daily press and in the publications of v’ariotts 
“associations” dedicated to saving the sdiools. These criticisms must be 
met by courageous counterattack prepared by associations of profcssion.il 
educators. 

The responsibility of educational leaders concerning these criticisms. 
The basic reason for the prevalence of misunderstanding and of non- 
sensical criticisms of improved curriculums and methods of teaching, is 
the failure of educational leaders to provide for adequate community 
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c. Freak cases, extreme illustrations, gossip, cartoons are accepted as evi- 

dence. . , , . • 

d. Individual cases are used: "I knew a boy/' “I tried that and it won t 

work,” _ • j • 1 

3. Nostalgic longing lor the return of conditions which never existed in the 
first place is common among forty-year-old adolescents. The “good old 
days” tvere better, women were fairer, winters were hardier, flowers 
bloomed better— but it wasn't sot 

The more serious reasons for criticism of modern curriculums are 
highly important and deserve attention from all educational workers. 
Tlie errors of the lay critic rest in part surely upon the failure of profes- 
sional leaders to explain modern educational science and to keep school 
patrons abreast of developments. 

1. The lay public and less well-trained teachers are upset by the uncertainty 
and insecurity which inevitably accompanies periods of great social change. 

The world is unquestionably in such a period. A new civilization is 
emerging with its inevitable dislocation of settled beliefs and ways of 
doing things. Criticism is directed at all new beliefs and practices in 
government, in the industrial world, and in the social order generally. 
The curriculum of the school receives its share. The real cause is not 
weakness in the curriculum but the basic fear of uncertainty and in- 
security. Teachers and the lay public all know the 3 R’s, tliey ktiow the 
multiplication table. They are sure of these, they feel safe and secure. 
When, however, they tackle problem-solving, leaching to think, free 
group discussion, the use of varied activities within a class group, they arc 
frightened. There is no such stability to group discussion as there is to 
the multiplication tables or the capitals of the states! The management 
of group discussion and of varied activities is far different from -listening 
to rote repetition of the tablesl Certain persons are upset and plead for 
a return to simpler days.* 

2. The lay public —id many teachers do not believe that certain learning 
activities and outcomes which are primary in modern curriculums, really 
belong to youth and to childhood. 

a. The development of judgment, the power to choose and decide 
if. The exercise of initiative and responsibility 

c. The ability to plan and to develop purposeful activity 

d. The power of self-disdpline 


The public knows that a baby cannot learn to walk without practicing. 
No one can learn to skate or dance without practice. Cut when it comes 
to exercising judgment and learning to exercise judgment, then “cliildren 
are too young.” ‘‘Mother knows best” and will make all decisions for the 

8 The writer is indebted for certain points and apt phrases to Dr. E. H. Reeder o£ 
ihe University of Illinois and to Dr. Ruth Cunningham, executive secretary of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Unpublished addresses, Matcli 
2^, 1945. before Che ffananJ Teachers «Usocfacioii annual convention. 
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the light of life needs, and constructive effort toward improvement, con- 
stitute an unending series of rotating activities. Each curriculum 
severely criticized was an improvement over tJie one just before, and so 
on through the centuries. The continuous, critical analysis of curriculums 
by competent scholars, instead of affording conservatives an opportunity 
to stand pat, to “remain true to the fundamentals,” does, in fact, supply 
the best evidence showing why it is impossible to stand pat. 

Historical changes in curriculum procedures summarized. The basic 
changes which have taken place in curriculum principles and leadership 
have been presented in considerable detail in several. places. The follow> 
ing is an extremely abbreviated summary: 

1. Change in Aim and Purpose 

a. The aim is no longer to train some for leadership, many as followers, 
and all in-the formal routines of democracy; ft is Coward both leadership 
and service for all as ability and occasion permit, toward a broad, func- 
tional belief and practice of democracy instead of a limited, formal, 
concept. 

b. The aim is no longer mastery of an abstract, verbal, and intellectual 
curriculum but is growth and development of the individual. 

8. Qiange in Orientation 

The almost exclusive interest in die past is giving way to a concern for the 
present and the future. (The wisdom of the past, the cultural heritage, 
will be utilized far more effectively within a living situation than when 
imposed without a reason apparent to the learner.) 

3. Change in Content 

a. From classical and traditional subject-matter to functional materials 
and experiences dealing with current problems 

b. From material to be accepted to material which stimulates independent 
thought and judgment 

c. From emphasis upon study habits to emphasis upon work habits 

4. Change in Organization 

a. Elementary level: typical subject organizations are giving way to proj- 
ects, centers of interest, subject-matter units, and to functional or ex- 
perience units 

■ 6. Secondary level: a functional core is appearing which extends general 
education upward. The special subjects are being reorganized in the 
light of present-day needs. New subjects and areas of experience art- 
being added 

5. Change in Standards 

The measurement of mastery of adult selected subject-matter skills at gi\cn 
intervals is giving way to continuous evaluation of pupil growth iu de- 
sirable knowledges, skills, understandings, attitudes, behavior patterns, and 
' so forth. 

6 . Change in Metliods of Development 

a. From exclusive leadership by professors, subject specialists, administra- 
tive officers, toward cooperative leadership of these and many oiiier 
persons, teacliers, all sdiool officers, child ps)cliologisis, la)mcn, and 
various specialists 

b. From ami-diair. scissors, and paste to cooperative development and ex- 
perimentation 
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participation in developing educational programs. The value of com- 
munity participation has been made amply clear in preceding chapters. 
The facts about education and learning have not been presented properly 
or adequately to the public. Presentation of factual background is even 
more important when participation is lacking. Earlier in the current era 
of improvement some leaders failed to present any evidences concerning 
the effectiveness of new developments. Today the situation is reversed, 
many critics failing to present any evidence at all. Today there is no 
excuse for failure by anyone to present data. The methods of deriving 
data concerning current programs are well known. A huge volume of 
validated background material is now available, some of it derived 
directly from 'on-going programs, and some of it, as indicated earlier, 
from half a dozen related scientific fields. , 

Criticisms of new developments are likely to clear up as leaders take 
the public completely into their confidence and explain in simple, non- 
technical terms the discoveries of modern science regarding education. 
This does not mean that we employ that barbarous term and concept, 
“'selling" the schools to the public It means to employ that basic necessity 
in democratic society, wide participation by the public in the actual 
development of the program. A public relations program as a part of 
the total project is legitimate. 

Participation will not only remove uncertainty by substituting under- 
standing but will familiarize the public with the psychology and process 
af change. The inevitability of change in a dynamic society, the principles 
ind techniques useful in overcoming inertia, in stimulating social inven- 
lion, in changing beliefs, customs, and habits, become familiar. Fear of 
die unknown and uncertain is thus reduced. 

An excellent type of competent, informed, and dynamic leadership is 
required. Failing a reasonahie degree of adequate leadership, the efforts 
of the inert, the uninformed, or the malicious will succeed in part. 

Continuous criticism a sign o£ health. A minority of school officers 
and public leaders who are reactionaries of the "congenital” or "glandu- 
lar type, look upon the historic series of criticisms with smug satisfaction. 
"Improi’ement of the curriculum is just another passing fad.” “Radicals 
and dissatisfied persons alone wish to tamper with the time-honored 
subject-matter.” “We, however, know the eternal verities.” "We stick to 
what we are doing.” “The curriculum does not ever change greatly.” 
Another group of uncritical individuals is sometimes discouraged by the 
criticisms. “We do not make much progress, do we?” “We are just where 
we were.” 

The more informed attacks, on the contrary, are excellent signs of 
progress. Reactionaries and superficial observers alike overlook the- fact 
that it is a different curriculum which each time is under criticism. 
Criticism, both negative and positive, careful analyses of curriculums in 
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attend, (2) possessing interest and ability, and (3) probably going on in 
school and backed in their desire by the homes. Into this school organized 
for a small number of select students came hordes who (1) did not want 
to attend, (2) had little interest in or ability for the curriculum as then 
organized, (3) were not going on and who were not backed by the home. 
•What happened? The school was entirely ignorant of the needs, desires, 
or abilities of the new horde, and besides had nothing to offer them if 
it had known' their needs. The traditional formal curriculum suited to 
bright pupils preparing for higher institutions was set before the new 
groups. They could take it or leave' iL For a long period they left it. 
Scliool was an unhappy place, with early elimination for large numbers. 

The relationship of this to bad citizenship, .to delinquency, and to 
many lesser ills in social life was eventually recognized. The schools of 
the United States accepted this great challenge— and have been engaged 
ever since in remaking curriculums to serve new groups and new needs; 
to improve the offerings for older groups. 

Educational research stimulated reorganization. A chapter is devoted 
to research and its contributions, hence but a few sentences will be used 
here.. A half century of research and child study has developed a truly 
huge body of material about children and adolescents, about their growth 
and development, about their learning activities, about their social and 
emotional development, and about individual differences among them. 
The personal-social-moral development of the individual is as important, 
perhaps more important, than the narrowly intellectual development. 
Growth In understanding of a dynamic, interdependent society is an 
important part of the education of all individuals. Large numbers of 
new “subjects,” and later “areas of experience” have been added, of 
necessity, to the curriculum. 

The retention of traditional subjects and subject organization is not 
historically nor functionally sound on all levels. Inquiry into the typical 
subject organization of current courses and curriculums throws additional 
light upon the problem. What is the origin of “subjects”? How did the 
subject form originate? How was content for given subjects selected? 
Why the particular subjects now constituting the curriculum? How did 
Latin and home economics come to be offered in the same school? Why 
are some subjects elective, others required? 

Subjects were organized by bright, mature, adult scholars who ab- 
stracted the necessary materials from real life. Human knowledge origi- 
nated in tlie necessary activities connected with daily life. Early man 
while securing food, clothing, and shelter, evolved skills and discovered 
facts. Primitive minds did not separate knowledge or skill from the 
occasion in whicli it was used. Brilliant intellects later made the separa- 
tion. Number could be separated from the things numbered. Numbers 
could be manipulated quite apart from the real things from whicli they 
had been derived. Arithmetic was organized by minds capable of aburact 
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SECTION 2 

A BRIEF SUMMARY OF REASONS SHOWING THE NECESSITY 
FOR CONTINUOUS CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 

A sketchy outline of major causes is all that is possible here. Students 
or field workers unaware of the necessary background are urged to avail 
themselves of the ample literature. To engage in educational leadership 
without reasonable knowledge in this area is to be intellectually reckless. 

The gap between life and the curriculum must be narrowed. The one 
fundamental reason for curriculum revision stands out starkly. Cumeu- 
lums must be under constant revision in order to keep pace witli the 
constantly changing needs of the individual and of society. Education is 
one of tire basic institutions and social forces through which society and 
civilization are perpetuated, and tlirough which thev individual may 
realize his own unique possibilities. Education is to introduce succeeding 
generations into the culture surrounding them, prepare them to live 
within it, and, more important, prepare them to participate in improving 
that culture. Society is not fixed and eternal; it is dynamic and emergent. 
Inventions, social and mechanical, new alignments of wealth and power, 
change the structure of society. Old needs and activities disappear; new 
ones emerge. The “fundamentals" of an education for participation in a 
simple, isolated, pioneer, agrarian society, are futile as preparation for 
• participation in a complex, interdependent, urbanized, industrial, civili- 
zation. The 3 R’s are an important but small part of the truly necessary 
“fundamental" curriculum. 

Curriculums have always lagged behind the needs of society, behind 
scientific knowledge about how to meet those needs. The lag does not 
matter much during settled, sterile periods, but becomes of very great 
importance in times of crisis in civilization. Survival of a civilization 
could conceivably be involved. Revision of the curriculum could easily 
become the critical factor in the “race between education and disaster.” 

The curriculum for the selected few must be expanded to meet the 
needs of “all the cliildren of all the people." One of the aims of the 
American dream is that of bringing education to “all the children of all 
the people.” Progressive tightening of the compulsory attendance laws 
succeeded in bringing practically all die children of all the people' into 
tlie elementary school during the first quarter of this century. The events 
from 1929 to 1935 brought approximately 70 per cent of the possible 
secondary population into the schools. Large groups of persons appeared 
in school who had hitherto not desired or who had been denied an educa- 
tion. In addition there came the lame, the halt, and the blind, the tuber- 
cular, the delinquent, the mentally deficient. For the first time in the 
history of civilization a school system was called upon to educate all, not 
merely the able and willing. 

The traditional school was organized largely lor those (1) wishing to 
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tinuous evaluation o£ results as a part of the on-going instructional pro- 
gram -will reduce the gap beuveen teaching and its results. 

' The pace within the curriculum movement does, however, accelerate 
almost as we watch it. Inertia is no longer respectable and receives less 
tolerance. The obstructionist is treated with more decision if he persists 
after opportunity to study and participate. Experimentation, study 
groups, regional conferences, workshops are increasingly used. City, state, 
and national programs are emerging. 


SECTION j 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT “ DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

The history of efforts to change the curriculum in the United States^. 
The early history of the curriculum from Colonial times until approxi- 
mately 1895 is the story of the evolution of the traditional, typical subject 
curriculum. The curriculum became a sequence of graded units tlirough 
which, theoretically, children passed one unit per year. The pupils were 
roughly in chronological groups and the curriculum supposedly adjusted 
to their maturity levels. Actually the curriculum was formal. logical, and 
adapted neither to the children nor to life. 

Emly demands for reform. Even before this traditional curriculum was 
perfected it was under criticism. As early as 1870 effort was made to break 
the lock-step in the grades. In .874-1875 

of articulation between school divisions. From .888 critical analysis and 
suggestions for improvement were continuous, increasing steadily m 
number and vigor. The Committee of Ten. formed to consider some o 
the criticisms, turned in a reactionary report in .893 which retarded 
progress. Otherwise most of the analyses were fonvard looking 

The writings and addresses of W. T. Hams. Francs W . Parker. 
President Eliot President Harper, and John Dewey argued for shortening 
and enriching the elementary curriculum, eliminating much drill 
material, introducing stimulating materials earlier, adap.mg to the 

nature of the learner and to the needs of life. 

The increasing effect of the compulsory attendance law made the 
problem very acute since the traditional curriculum was even less fitted to 

oNorc Teas in 

neccssar)’, tedious repetition. Autnors ait 

desire for adequacy and rohcrcnc^^^ baclground of airriculuin dciclopmcnt ivotild 

To treat adequatcl> the . ^ ^^ould be out of place in a supcnision 

necessitate two. if not thrtx. J j|,ou!d already be knoun to coiiijictcnt 

>olume. but and (b) is easily as-ailablc in accessible rcfcrcntcs. 

supersisors and advanced ' of induding here an extremely skclctoniml 
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autlinc. Any sui«oi.or rapiJ 

available in llic literature is t, . 
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intellectual endeavor. Geometry, grammar, even such living thinp^ as 
literature and history eventually were widely separated from tlieir origins. 
This is an interesting psycho-historical phenomenon. 

The logic of subject organization is that of the material itself, not the 
dynamic logic of the immature mind learning new materials. The 
separate subjects, products of expert abstract thinking, of high-grade 
adult intellect, were then given to little children of immature intellect 
and with necessarily limited life cxperiencel The typical subject curricu- 
lum in the elementary school is a patent absurdity! Revision movements 
have gone a long way toward a lifelike, unified curriculum. The par- 
ticular subjects now in use in the secondary school were once directly 
useful in the real life of those who studied those subjects. Latin secured 
its place in the curriculum originally for the very same reason that 
consumer education, biology for life, propaganda analysis, the study of 
comparative economic systems, and courses on the family, now ask inclu- 
sion: usefulness in the real life of the times. He who clamors for the 
retention of the sacred elements of the present curriculum or who 
demands that Latin or geometry be required of all pupils is not merely 
ignorant of history, he is ignorant of the origin and nature of geometry 
as such. (Let it be noted here that the foregoing is not an argument for 
the total exclusion of Latin, geometry, or other older subjects. The argu- 
ment is for realignment of the curriculum with the life needs of various 
groups of persons.) No list of subjects can possibly contain the elements 
of general education once and for all. No list of subjects has ever persisted 
indefinitely-despite the efforts of many intrenched routinistsl The great 
developments in the secondary curriculum in the last fifteen years are in 
part due to greater knowledge of the simple structure of the curriculum 
divisions. 

Studying the course of study and the curriculum in action are not 
, passing fads. They are permanent and fundamental activities of the 
educational scene in the United States. The general movement is rapidly 
becoming more effective, the results more successful. 

Obstacles and difficulties are present. The glamor and prestige of time- 
honored (and shop-worn) curriculums persists. The tendency of human 
activities and institutions to crystallize operates in education as elsewhere. 
Inertia, comfort in easy routines, the security of tenure all operate to 
aggravate what has been called the professional disease of teachers, the 
reluctance to study one’s own business. The nature and administration of 
education develops an attitude of almost complete indifference to re- 
sponsibility for results on the part of many. The distance between the 
classroom and proof of its effects upon the learner is a serious difficulty. 
Improvement in these areas will come through improvement in teacher 
training and selection, improvement of in-service training with its devel- 
opment of cooperative activities, and eventually through elevation of 
professional attitudes and standards. The modern movement toward con- 
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reliable guidance was secured, but there was an unfortunate tendency 
toward a narrow and limited view of tlie curriculum. Hence there evolved 
a counter-emphasis upon the philosophic consideration of values, aims, 
and desired outcomes. 

4. Modern cooperative curriculum construction. The foregoing con- 
cepts and procedures dominated the field until approximately 1930, and 
particularly during the 1920’s. The aim was to produce a course of study 
deemed by experts to be sound scientifically and philosophically, and 
then to set about the task of seeing that teachers used it effectively in 
developing their individual curriculums. Flexibility appeared; but, in 
the main, prescription of minimum essentials was dominant, 

A new type of activity appeared about 1930. The organismic psychology 
changed our basic conceptions about the learner and his processes. Three 
principles of great import began to operate: continuity of growth; experi- 
ence as the method of learning; and integration as continuing aim. 

The principle of growth emphasized the flexible, experimental, 
emergent nature of the individual and of society; the continuity of the 
stream of experience. This made for continuous curriculum revision. 
Experience as the method of learning threw the many varied learning 
activities operating in real experience into sharp contrast with the 
limited formal activities of memorizing, drilling, doing tasks under as- 
signment, and so forth. Integration emphasized the wholeness and unity 
of individuals and of society and made prominent the reciprocal inter- 
action between the learner and the learning situation. The demand for 
maximum lifelikeness in learning situations was intensified. The 
inevitability of expanding the learning situation into the surrounding 
community became apparent. 

The emerging and expanding understandings led directly to two con- 
cepts of great importance. First, the terms course of study and curriculum 
could not be used interchangeably. Curriculum revision is not die same 
thing as rewriting the course of study. Second, the individual classroom, 
the individual teacher, and the individual community sciiooJ were 
recognized as the starting points. The cooperative concept and practice 
increasingly came to dominate. Curriculum improvement starts with 
effort to improve what is going on in individual classrooms and schools. 
AH types of educational workers, teachers, subjccl-maticr spcciaUsis. 
psychologists, supervisors, administrators, laymen, and others work 
together under democratic leadership. The tedinique is that of partici- 
patory group endeavor. 
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the many types of children now being brought into school for the Hrst 

time. , , , 

The application of scientific methods to measuring outcomes and to the 
analysis of learning difficulties gave objective evidence of some of the 
glaring defects of the traditional curriculum. 

The indictment of the traditional curriculum. Out of all this emerged 
a country-wide indictment of the 8-4-4 graded school with its lock-step 
sequence of logically arranged subject-matter. It was said that too much 
time was consumed in educating people, life needs were not met, indi- 
vidual differences were neglected, gifted children were retarded, articula- 
tion and transition from division to division were faulty. It was held that 
the elementary curriculum could be shortened two years and at the same 
time enriched; that the secondary curri^lum could begin two years 
earlier, provide better for differences in ability and interest, be shortened, 
enriched, and organized into one coherent unit. The necessity for lifelike 
learning situations was continuously stressed. 

Efforts at improvement. 1. Administrative tinkering. The first efforts 
at improvement were naturally by school administrators. This resulted 
in much tinkering with classification, gradation, irregular promotion 
periods, differentiated courses, two- and three-track systems, individualized 
instruction, and the like. This was a period of reshuffling and rearrang- 
»ng, but not of reorganizing the curriculum. 

2. Reorganization by subject-matter committees. Numerous committees 
of subject-matter specialists, later including psychologists and educational 
authorities, attempted to write new curriculums. A very large number of 
committee reports on various subjects and school divisions are available. 
The committee technique has contributed in various ways both good and 
bad. The best known of these committees are the Committee of Ten 
(1893)' Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education (1895), the 
Committees on Economy of Time which made four reports at various 
times, the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
(1920). Other committees in more recent times are the Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements, the Classical Investigation, the Modern 
Language Study, and various others devoted to history and the social 
studies. Some of these committees were organized by the National Educa- 
tion Association or by its subsidiary departments. Others were either 
organized or financed by the various foundations in this country. 

In classes where students are not reasonably familiar with these com- 
mittees, reports on the strong and weak points of this technique, class 
reports should be made. 

3. The application of scientific methods to curriculum construction. 
Considerable impetus was given the whole problem through the use of 
so-called scientific methods of attacking curriculum problems. This tech- 
nique is illustrated and critically evaluated in Chapter XVII of this vol- 
ume. Again the results were both good and bad. Much valuable and 
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Curriculum Issues and Questions 
for Discussion 


Instructors and students olten wish to engage in general, introductory 
discussion of curriculum problems. Excellent background material can 
be developed while we are leading up to a definite analysis of a given 
situation. 


Some Questions Succesteb as an ItmtoDUonoN to Discussions 
OF Curriculum Develop.ment 

. Why is die traditional curriculum, used with seeming success for years, 
now under such criticism, analysis, and change? 
u. How did the gap between curriculum and life develop. 
b. How did the gap between cumculum and learner develop? 
c IVhat are die chief general tedmiques for reducing these gaps?^ 
d What is meant by the term, "evolutionary, emergent soaal order and 
what has ihat to do with the curnculum? 

,. Is the curriculum to be regarded as an instrument of soaal progress? 
u IVhat are the techniques for discovering soaal trends? 
b What are the techniques for discussing controversial problems? 
t: wtat are the techniques in general designed to enlighten learners 

concerning P^P J^/^/Z^^rorerckSom ^ of the cur- 

*■ ^rcul!im,®trbe determLd with some definiteness in advance of actual 
teacliing'leaming situations? upon the objectives, standards, needs 

„. Should the SganlLd sodety, or upon the 

otecrvrst-dmS, iwerand purposej^whidr are the fabric of the 

h. “t?i‘;r emphasis he P™-‘^^Xtiont““’‘"' 

upon general Uie curriculum to be required of all 

Is all, none, or a p P probable destiny? 

learners, regardless ol origii , p „m,ircd core, if any? 
u. IVhat shall be the common a.ld requited, and what 

"• eUcdvrrthm wTi be L ellea. if any. of local conditions on you, 
answer here? 


4 - 
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Some Curriculum Issues Remaining Over and Above 
THE Practical Questions 

. We are here indebted almost entirely to a review by Philip W. L. Cox, 
"Are These the Real Issues?” which appeared in The Social Frontier, 
Vol. 3 (December, 1936), pp. 88-89. The review deals with the Committee 
o£ the Secondary Principles on Orientation ol Secondary Education. 

1. How are we to achieve a functioning balance between the felt needs 
purposes, and standards of the learner, and the objecuves, standards, and 
necessities implicit in sodety and in the institutional nature of the school 

as acent of society? . , . 

2. Shall we advocate a curriculum permitting wide and free expenmentation 

witli materials and methods, or a rather well organized one to be followed 
as closely as intelligent judgment indicates? ^ ^ 

3. Shall we follow the policy of reasonably rapid revision through experi- 
mental and tentative evaluations, or the slower policy of evolutionary 

4 Ifiw Hr "hall the curriculum Indicate acceptance by the pupils of intra- 

and extra-school regimes: how far indicate ^ 7e1" 

deEance of such of the regimes as interfere with that degree of 
expression normal and necessary to mental 
s Should the curriculum provide for active participation in real life aEairs. 
confine itself to institutional experiences preparatory to life expenences. 
“nfi": “self to informational and ^^le e‘rTr®aiiSr°““ 
fi. rurrtZ rnTf^-lat^ed by the pupils^ and how 

actualt^ lem"ns outside: or shall the curriculum disregard outside agencies 
and learnings because and in propaganda and 

8. Shall the curriculum recognree^^e^pre^ remain aloof 

a^dTem^prreretlo excLe 

or shall it indulge in safe ■'indoctrination” in general? 

g. What stand shall t e curri for indoctrination?) What shall 

(First what ‘i’ “ ,erence m "indoctrination" of the principles, 

be the attitude in specific relerenrc 

institutions, and ® deserting or modifying the tradiuonal 

10. How far shall tlie curn^lum g jncj^ies facts, and skills so as to in- 

statement of outcomes in terns ^ ' attitudes, personal social 

elude understandings, insights, appieaauo , 

and moral traits? modify the traditional symbols of achievc- 

11. How far shall tlie cum<mlu of more truthful and 

ment (marks, i induct ^controls manifested by pupils? 

realistic recognitions of actual conauc 

.. f ,,-irk is indicated in tlie following questions 
A different line of attack i 

developed by Alice Micl.^ 

„ • N,.«- A Social PTOCCii (New York. D. Appleton- 

1 Alice Mid, Changing the ’ 

Century Company, Inc-, 1946)' PP* * 9 * 
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c. What shall be the bases o£ such differentiations as are provided-IQ, 
special ability or interest, probable destiny, and so forth? 
d Should all members of society have free access to education without 
limitation other than capacity to grow? (Stated negatively-should edu- 
cation be limited for dull children, for poor children, for children of 
working classes, and so forth?) 

e. Should preparation iox the next higher school be considered, ever, 
never, sometimes? 

/, \Vhat is the place of the so<al!ed extra-curriculum material? 

5. How shall the curriculum be oj^anized— scope and sequence determined? 

a. What are the strengths and weaknesses of organizing by subjects, 

through correlation; through fusion; by units, themes, centers of in- 
terest, social functions, and so forth? 
h. What is meant by integration? 

c. How have time allotments been determined in tlie past? How will 
this problem he affected by some of the newer types of organization? 

6. How shall the curriculum content be selected? 

a. What is meant by subject-matter? Is subject-matter still necessary? 

b. What is meant by activities? Will they take the place of subject-matter? 

c. What are iltc criteria under which to select subject-matter and activi- 
ties for the curriculum? 

d. What are the tecltniques for securing the subject-matter and activities? 

e. What techniques have played a laige part in the past and still inter- 
fere with modern tecltniques? 

7. IVhat is the nature of experience? 

a. What is the difference between direct and vicarious experience? 

b. What curriculum problems are involved in the matter of direct vs. 
vicarious experience? 

8. What is ilic nature of the true and desired outcome or outcomes of 
learning experiences? 

a. How should the outcomes be stated, both as objectives and as actual 
- outcomes? Is there any difference in Utis item between the elementary 

and Uie secondary schools? 

b. How should pupil achievement, progress, growth, be marked, recorded, 
or reported? 

c. Should the curriculum (o)urse of study) contain or suggest tests and 
techniques for determining progress, evaluating acliievement, diag- 
nosing learning difficulties, and so forth? 

9. What should be tlie general procedure in reconstructing (or constructing 
anew) tlte curriculum? 

a. What general principles should guide, and general tedrniques be used? 

b. What part should be played by teacher committees, administrators 

and supervisors, a curriculum consultant, subject-matter experts, psy 
diologists, and others? The public? * 

c. What should be tlie place of experimental try-out, of reexamining, 
and so forth? 

d. IVhat length of lime may safely be set aside iviihin whidi to complete 
a curriculum revision in a given situation? 

10. What arc tlie criteria for es'aluating a curriculum? 

11. What is llic relation of llic tcadicr training institutions to these problems 
of curriculum construction? 
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4. is the nature of the vocational and avocational pursuits in which 
liiese young people are likely to engage in when they leave school and 
for which they ought to be prepared by the school? 

5. 'What learning experiences are available and can be used most effectively 

to readi these ends? What books might be read, what activities might be 
undertaken, tvhat things sliould be seen in order to achieve the purposes 
the school has set for itself? 
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1. Is a Biven consiellaiion o( liabits in a sdiool making for a desirable 
economy of effort and providing a nseful basis of continuity or does it 
represent a crystallization that is deterring constructive action? 

2. Is curriculum change proceeding rapidly enough to prevent further crys- 
tallization and to guarantee sufficient accomplishment yet not too rapidly 
to threaten the security of teachers, parents, and children? 

3. How much difference in educational philosophy and teaching procedures 
can be tolerated from school to school and teaciter to teacher? How can 
Uiose differences be minimized most safely and effectively? 

How can common goals and values be arrived at most quickly and 
genuinely? 

5. Shall teachers, parents, and children be encouraged to express their cur- 
rent discontents, whether petty or not, or will this merely heighten an 
existing tendency to find fault with everything? 

6. Hou' tv’ill initial interest in curriculum change best be secured in a given 
school-community situation? 

7. What internal organization is most satisfactory for a given situation? 

8. Will the method of demonstration of the effectiveness of new ways by 
the school faculty to the community be most effective under given cir- 
cumstances or is it better to secure community understanding and co- 
operation from the start in a particular instance? 

9. ^Vllen should an expert from the outside be brought into the picture 
and how should his services be utilized on a given occasion? 

10. Under what circumstances should bulletins and written announcements 
replace group meetings? 

11. Under what circumstances may a certain individual be given opportuni- 
ties to practice icdiniqucs, such as those of leading a discussion, at the 
possible expense of group accomplishment? 

12. To what extent should educational leaders bow before the unquestioned 
power of gioups and individuals in tire community? 

13. How shall tlie matter of authority be managed in a community where 

teachers, the board of education, and the school patrons apparently ex- 
pect die administrators and supen'isors to operate on an authoritarian 
basis? 

14. How shall time be found for cooperative curriculum development with- 
out lengthening the teacher's working day unduly? 

15. How can. the status leader exert strong leadership without making others 
unhealthily dependent? 

Another set of questions useful in initiating the survey of a community 
as part of a curriculum program follows: 

1. What characteristics do die boys and girls for whom this program is being 
designed possess as individuals whicti influence what they should be 
taught and how dicy should be taught? 

2. What is the nature of the community in which these pupils are living? 
How docs it influence (a) what they will learn without the school’s aid; 
(6) what Uiey need to learn in school; (c) what their attitude toward 
scliool is? 

3. To judge from this background, what are the specific behasior patterns 
whidi it sliould be the school's job to help pupils to develop? ^Vhai 
skills, habits, dispositions, appreciations arc to be fostered? 
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307; general methods of, 288; outline of 
typical program of. psychologi- 

cal, 294-307; psychological specialists in, 
311-314; reporting results of, 3‘4'3*®» 
use of school records in, 305-308; scope 
of, 266-268: symptoms in. 268-274; 
training for, 313 
Diagnostic tests, 289-294 
Diary records, of classroom activity, 28 , 
of teaching, 354*355 . 

Diederich, P. B.. on cumulative records, 
306-308 

Directed observation of teaching, 73^*73** 
744; inter-visitation, 745 
Directed reading, in teacher iroprovement, 
729 

Directional-progress goals, 187 
Discussion, democratic, 95-101; Alice Mici 
on, 99; J, Cecil Parker on, 97*99 
Documentary aids to teachers, 39^*393' 
general methods of evaluation of. 413* 
436; necessity for evaluation of. 393"395» 
analytic summaries of evaluation of, 430* 
436; evaluation of methods of produc- 
ing, 4,0-430; general methods for pr 
ducing, 656-058; typical illustrations of, 

Douglas, H. R., on bad eBects of Bxed 
examinations, 236 
Dynamic logic, 59*60 

Educational Policies Commission, general 
educational objectives, 160-163 
Eight-Year Study, 398 
Emotional reactions, scales for evalna 
of, 241-242 - _,Q 

Essay examinations, improvement ’ 
Evaluation, planning cooperative p 
grams of. 206; and diagnosis, 
and integration, 203; and o j ■ 

201-206; organired programs in, 5 
260; steps in planning for, 207-21 , 
formal procedures, 254-255s , char- 

acteristics and behavior in. 3 • 
acter and personality trad*. * needs! 
239-250; in studying ® stand- 

578-380: techniques for, 216-251. 
ard tests in, 232-239 vvi* * 

Evaluation of supervision. C\\. *'•' 
grade and P™Stt« , 
through direct appraisal 01 


program, 780-785; ihiough appraisal of 
personnel, 792-802; through appraisal of 
reports, 790-792; studies of inter-related- 
ness within programs, 774*7795 general 
methods of, 757-802; pupil measurement 
in, 758-772; controlled studies of, 763* 
774; uncontrolled studies of, 761-763; 
through study of changes in teaching. 
786-790 

Excursions, lists of, 685-692; management 
of, 688-689; and teacher improvement, 

732 

Experience as basis of truth, 807 
Experimental methods of research, 813, 

833-834 , . f 

Extra-curricular program, evaluation ot. 

438-437 ... 

Extrinsic dualistic organization, 78 

Fenton, Norman, on mental hygiene, 269: 
on mental hygiene and pupil guidance, 
5»5*5'6; on observation of behavior. 
295-296; on symptoms of maladjustment, 

273-274 

Gates, Arthur 1., on diagnostic^ program 
in reading, 308-309; on training for 
diagnosis, 314 , « « a 

Genetic method, illustrations of, 835-836 
Glencoe, Illinois, community council chart. 

Gradation ot subject-matter. See Sequence 
Gradualism and rapidity in curriculum 
improvement, 638 

Gray; W. S., check-list for reading tests, 

Grrenc, H. A.. Jorgensen, A. N., 2nd 
Cerhcrich, J. R-. on the cssny examma- 

tion, 218-219 

Croup, administration, 95- 105: coiinscling. 
■724-725: Koopman, Miel, and Misner 
on 103-ioG; A. B. Moehlroan on. no 
Group counseling in supervision. 724*725 
Croup discussion. See Democratic 
Grouping of pupils. 

Gtoivth, causes ot deficiency in P“P‘'- =< D 
,86; cmolional tacion in pupil. aSe. cn- 
vironmcnlal tac.ors in pup. , aSa-aS,, 
factors interlcring iv.th pupil. aSi-aSa 
Grotvth, facilitating teacher. Ch. M. tc 
places improvement concept, iOyiU,, 
ohstaclcs to teacher, 715-717 
Guidance, and the pupil, 

Guides, tcachcrx. See Doeumentaty aid. tv 
teachers 


Ilaggcri). Olson, 
^calc. 2iG-2l« 


ami Wiclvman. iKhasiiT 
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Commission on Teaclier Education, func- 
tion of school. 190: statement of teach- 
ers' needs, 330-331 

Committee, use of in supervision, 714*717 
Community, observation of activities in, 
68G-692: participation in activities of, 
692-695; coordinating councils in, 698- 
701: effect of curriculum program u{»n, 
411-412; learning experiences found in, 
<§54-701; and morale, 601; pupil con- 
tribution to activities of. 695; relation 
to school, 696-701; use of school facili- 
ties in, 485-486: general methods of sur- 
ve)ing, 490-495; workshop approach to, 
698 

Community Council, 14, 71-73: coordinat- 
ing, 698-701; Glencoe, Illinois chart for, 

115 

Comparative-causal research, 813, 832 
Conference with teacher, principles gov- , 
erning, 738-743 

Connor, W. L., teacher rating scale, 367* 

369 

Cook, W, W., on constructing objective 
tests, 223-226: on testing piograms, 238 
Cooperation. See Administrative Organiza- 
tion; Cuiriculum: Dcmociatic; Evalua- 
tion; Supervision 

CoGrdJnaie plan of organization, 81-82 
Course of study, lltusirailons of bulletins, 
398*393; categories In. 420-421; sum- 
mary of historical changes in United 
States, 859; criticism a sign of health. 
838; summary of historical criticisms. 
Appendix A; lelaiion to curriculum. 
390-393: contrast with scope of airric- 
ulum, 421-422; modern definition of. 
590; historical dev cJopiuejjJs in United 
States, 831-853; piovision Cor individual 
differences, 427-428; general methods of 
evaluating, 413-43O; analytic summaries 
of evaluations of, 430-436; evaluation of 
major elements in, 414-429; problems 
and issues for discussion. Appendix U: 
evaluation for methods of producing, 
429-430; general methods for producing. 
C5G-G38; obstacles to reorganization of, 
8C2-863: general reasons for continuous 
reorganization of, 860-863; scope of, 416- 
422; sequence of subjcct-raaiicr and ex- 
perience in, 422-427 

Cicaiive pioducts, standards for evaluat- 
ing. 231 

Creative supervision, 62 
Criticisms, of the curriculum and course 
of study. Appendix A: a sign of health 
in ainindum. 858; modern criticism of 
curriculum bcfiitid the times. 853-857; 
of supervision, 31*36: of supervisory 
planning. Mi-i}S 


Cumulative records, 306-308; importance 
of. 316-317 

Curriculum, evaluation of, Ch. IX; rela- 
tion to course of study, 390-393; con- 
trast with scope of course of study, 421- 
422; ■ definition of, 389; evaluation 
through analysis of classroom proced- 
ures, 401-409; evaluation through efiect 
on community, 411-412; experimental 
ei'aiaatton of, 336-338, ■ ellect of extrane- 
ous factors on, 399-401; general methods 
for evaluating, 396-430; necessity for 
evaluation, 393*395; evaluation through 
professional activities of teacher, 409- 
411; program of improvement, 393, 412; 
methods used to develop program of 
improvement, 412 

Curriculum, improvement of, Ch. XIII; 
summary of historical changes in United 
States, %9; criticism a sign of health, 
858; summary of historical criticisms, 
Appendix A; responsibility of educa- 
tional leaders concerning criticisms, 857- 
858; modern critics lag behind. 853-857; 
principles governing curriculum devel- 
opment program, 629-659; historical de- 
velopments in United States, 851-853: 
administrative unit for improvement, 
637-638; selected city programs of Im- 
piovement, 645-655: leadership in im- 
provement of, 629-631; organization for 
improvement of, 632-637; participation 
in Improvement, 634-637: general pro- 
cess of improvement, 631-632; types of 
improvement programs, 628: typical 
state programs of improvement, 639-645: 
pioblems and issues for discussion, Ap- 
pendix B; obstacles (o reorganization of, 
862-863; general reasons for continuous 
reorganization of, 86o-8§3 

Democracy, and authority, 52-56; and the 
gioup, 51; characteristics of leadership 
tinder, 91-94; obligations as well as 
rights of, 48-50; and organization, 51; 
and personality, 51; and principles of 
organization, 88-101; principles of in 
su|Krvision, 47-63 

Democratic, participation in cuiriculum 
improvement, 631-637; type of discus- 

■ sioii, 95-101; framework of organization, 
101-104; organization can be efiicient, 
101-104; l>pcs of organization, 104-110 
Denver. Colorado, organization chart, 112 
Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instrution. Sixth Yearbook on con- 
flicts of authority, 75-76 
Dcveluptncntal goals in reading, 209-211 
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Mort-Corncll, guide for self-appraisal of 
school systems, classroom instruction 
sample, 405-406 


Need, for supervis ion,_5l6:3^ 
■'Need^'oTpupils, hottf to discover, 165-169: 
related to social needs, 169-182; helping 
teachers and pupils to choose, 183-187 
Needs of teachers, Ch. VIII; steps in de- 
termining, 336-338; use of rating scales 
in determining, 357*3735 techniques for 
studying, 342-353 . . » 

New type objective examinations, 223-220 
New York scale for school habits, 245-246 
Newell, C. A., organization cliart, 107 
Normative suney research, 812; 831-832 


Objeciises for teaching units, 15_3*‘®® . 
Objectives of education, in arithmetic, 
208: criteria for judging. 192-1945 
evaluation, 204-206; importance of, 147* 
149; levels of. 152; relation to materials 
of instruction, 661-662; in reading, 2<^* 
211; remote, 160-164; the function of the 
school and. 187-192'. relation to teach- 
ing. 153-160; types of. 149-1525 dlusira- 
tion of types and levels of, 153-^65 
Obsers-ation of behavior, oudine for. 295- 
297; records for, 226-228, 244-248 
Organization of supervision, un er au 
ihoriiarian or democratic principles, Ch. 
Ill 


i’anel discussions, purposes and principles 
Parked, J. Cecil, on democratic discussion. 


Participation. See Administrative 
ization; Cooperation; Curriculum, 
ocralic; Evaluation; Supervision 
Participatory surseys of 

participation in. 692-6945 South Kings 
ton chart, 117; 4Veston chart, n 
Personality, characteristics o , 5®9 

definitiom of, 585-586; d=v,lopn.H.l d. 
587-589; effect of environment om 5 S- 
bases of interpretation of, 575-5»°- 
ganic nature if, 580-585: 
of teachers-, 574-59-: ^ 

583, 584 

Personality scales, 239-250 _ 

Philosophic method, appliai^o” 
search. 831; and supervision. 

Pistor, Frederick, analysis o . ^,1 

in the classroom, 406-408; c j jj, 

tcaclicrs- needs. 3445 on trait analysis, 

*15-246 
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Planning supervisory programs, brief de- 
scriptions of cases, 137-140; coordination 
within system, 140; evaluation of pro- 
grams, 130; Ch. XVI; flexibility in, 129; 
objections to. 141-143: objectives in, 133- 
135: long-time and short-time plans, 
126; principles governing, 127-130; co- 
operatively derived from situation, 127- 
129; steps in, 130-136; fundamental to 
supervision, 123-125 

Prescott, Daniel A., on environment and 
growth, 283 

Principles, of authoritarian organization, 
77-78: of democratic organization, 88- 
101; governing planning, 127-130; of 
supervision, Ch. II; of democratic super- 
vision, 47-63; governing nature of super- 
vision 63-64; governing purposes of 
supervision, 64-65; of learning and 
teacher growth, 604-608; governing 
teachers' meetings, 720-724; use of in 
evaluating leaching, 339-340. 350-3525 of 
learning as guides to teaching, 538*5445 
contrast with techniques. 43-47 
Problem situation tests, 226 
'Psychological specialists, in diagnosis, 311* 


314 

Pupil, studying capacities, interests, and 
work habits of, Ch. VII 

Pupil, improving interests, attitudes, and 
ivork habits of, Ch. XI; adaptation of 
curriculum to,. 507-509; contribution to 
community activities, 695: obsen-ation 
of community activities. 686-692; part 
in community activities, 692-695; adapta- 
tion to individual differences of, 509- 
5135 grouping of, 520-525, 531*5325 diffi- 
culty of correcting interferences with 
growth of. M45 effect of instructional 
practices on grouth of, 532-5445 
ence of promotion policy on growth of, 
523-531; and guidance, 5i3*5>75 gu‘d- 
ance programs and, 505-507; adjusting 
difficult materials to. 665; measurement 
of in evaluating supervision, 758-7725 
reduction of failure and aids to progress 
of, 518-532; general procedures in reme- 
dial instruction of, 545-546 

Purposes of supervision, 12. 64-65. i33-|355 
In xelation to objectives of education, 


Ch. V 


adio, evaluation of use in school. 476- 

aiiL sales, for laming products. 239- 
232; in studying tachcr at v*ork. 357- 

i/dincss, in laming. 422-427- S** 
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Handicapped children, brief reference to 
provision for, 554*557 
Handwriting, diagnostic chart, 229 
Hart. Frank W.. analysis of tcadier traits 
- by pupils, 334*335 
Health tests, 250-251 

Heaton, K. L., characteristics of a work- 
shop, 711 

Hildreth. Gertrude H.. on grouping, 523- 
524; on psychological services in diag- 
nosis, 312-313 

Historical method of research, 8o8-8u: 
illustrations of. 830 

Horn, Ernest, on levels of concreteness in 
constructive activities, 471-472: on spell- 
ing, 540; on retention, 543 


Improvement in service, replaced by 
growth concept, 563-5G7 
Individual differences, adapting to, 509- 
513; provision for in course of study, 
1,7-428 

Instructional practices, analysis of. 402- 
409: difTicuUies in. 328; principles of 
individualized, G74: method of surve)- 
big. 324*326 

Integration, of personality, 586-597 
Intelligence tests, 275-278 
Interests, methods of inventory, 165-170, 
243 

Interview, illustrations in diagnosis, 301- 
301: use in evaluation, 229; in studying 
teachers’ needs, 377-378 

Jarvie, L. L., and Ellingson, Mark, on 
anecdotal records, 228 

Koopman, Mlel. and Misner, on demo- 
cratic leader, 92-93; on rights and ob- 
ligations of democracy, 50-51; on group 
administration, 105-106 

Laboratory and clinical methods of diag- 
nosis, 304 

Lay participation in educational planning, 
73 

Leader, democratic characteristics of, gi- 
9.]; Koopman, MicI, and Misner on, 92- 
93 

Leadership, 53-56; replaces authority, gi- 
lot; responsibility for criticisms of cur- 
riculums and courses of study, 857-858; 
in improving curriculums, 629-631; dem- 
ocratic characteristia of leader, gs*g|: 
Mochlroan on, 90; evaluating in super- 
vision, Ch. XVI; and teacher growth, 
6o3-6ii 


I^iy, Bernice E., outline for analysis of 
exmrses of study, 434*436 
Leonard. J. Paul, and Eurich, Alvin C., 
summary of evaluation studies of mod- 
ern education, 398 

Lindquist, E. F., on values of standard 
tests, 237 

Line-aiid-staff organization, efforts to im- 
prove. 87-88; inoperable in modern sys- 
tem, 85-88; principles of, 80-81; Harold 
Spears on, 66-88; general theory of, 79; 
inescapable weaknesses in, 84 
Logic, dynamic, 59-60, 818-819; steps in 
planning supervisory programs, 131-132; 
steps in scientific method, 817-829 


MacKcnzie, Gordon N., on needs of teach- 
ers in curriculum-making, 329-330 
Mailer, case inventory, 242; interview 
blank, 301 

Materials of instruction, evaluation of. 
Ch. X; accessibility of, 469-470; deter- 
mining adequacy of. 446-448; levels of 
concreteness in, 471-472; general kinds 
of, 445; locating needs for, 448-450; 
evaluating quality of, 450-454: visual 
aids in, 473-476 

Materials of instruction, improvement of, 
Ch. XIV; audio-visual aids, 675-680; 
levels of concreteness, 664; relation to ' 
educational objectives, 661-662; improv- 
ing accessibility of, 666-667; improving 
library facilities, 666; improvement of 
textlxMks, 669-672; general principles 
, for improving the use of, 662-664; im- 
I proving use of vVorkbooks and remedial 
I materials. 672-674; adjusting difficult to 
pupil ability, 665; sources of free or in- 
expensive, 667-669; means of promoting 
use of, 681-682 

Measurements, Ch. VI; list of instruments 
for, 217-218 

Meetings, principles governing, 720-724: 

types of teachers’, 718-724 
Mental hygiene, 251-254; common areas 
of disturbance, 269; and pupil guidance. 
5*5*5*6; in remedial instruction, 544- 
5451 symptoms of maladjustment, 272- 
274 

Metropolitan school study council guides, 
umpic of classroom analysis, 408-409 
Mlel, Alice, on democratic discussion. 99 
Moehlman, A. B., on democratic leader- 
ship, go; on group administration, no 
Morale, definitions of, 598: evidence of 
presence or absence of, 599-600; inimical 
factors in, 600-602; favorable factors in. 
602-C0}: psychological basis of, 599: rat- 
ing scale for, 369 
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niques for stucl>ing needs of. 312-353; 
paiiicipation in coraraiuee work, 714- 
717; professional activities of, resulting 
from curriculum programs, 409-411; 
mental prerequisites for good teaching, 
332; personal qualities essential to good 
teacliing. 333-33I5; aptitude tests for, 
373-374; attitudes tests for, 375; tests of 
personality, 376; professional informa- 
tion tests for, 374; social behavior tests 
for, 374; surveying instructional prac- 
tices of, 324-326 

Teacher, facilitating growth of, Ch. XII; 
adjustment counseling for. 743*744^ 
tudes of toward supervision, 780-785; 
bulletins for, 726-729; course work for, 
725-726; and use of community re- 
sources. 685-701; typical documentary 
aids for, 392; summary of conditions es- 
sential to growth of, 611-615; environ- 
mental factors in growth of, 57®*574* 
leadership and teacher growth. 608-611; 
determining lines of growth of, 567'57“' 
mental factors in growth of, 59**59 » 
personal factors in growth of. 574*57 • 
principles of learning and growth oh 
604-608; individual conferences niih, 
788-743; illustrations of in-servicc 
growth programs, 613-620; learning o 
teach, 734*7375 types of meetings, 71 
724; directed observation of leachmg. 
730-732; obstacles to improvement o . 
745.747; participation of in 
solving, 737*738; directed reading » 
729; trips, excursions, and travel fo 
provement of, 732 . . , 

Techniques, contrast with .fj 

47; better ones in supervision, 70 , 

subsidiary in supervision, Ch. * . 

Test, and measures, Ch. VI; ul mtelh' 
gence, 275-278; list of, 217-21 
Textbooks, plan for evaluating, 45' '4a * 
free. 671-672; improvement of. 669-6i-' 
ratings of, 455-466: sdenliSc appra.-a 
of, 459-463 

Thinking, steps in, 817-829 


Thompson, M. M., on levels af objectives, 

152 

Tiegs, E. W., and Katz, B., on symptoms 
of maladjustment, 273 
Torgerson, diagnostic teacher rating scale 
by, 363 

Traditional concept of supervision, 13 
Traits, in teachers’ personality, 333*336 
Traxler, A. E., on anecdotal records, 227 
Tyler, R. on evaluation and objec- 
tiv<s, 206-207, 211, 213; on workshops. 
711 

Tyler, Texas, organization chart, 114 


Unit, of instruction, 535; criteria for evalu- 
ating, 535-536 


Visual aids, in instruction. 473*476; im- 
provement of, 76*6°’ 675-680 


.Vatson, Goodwin, on the improvement of 
rating. 248-250 

iVeber, C. A-, on promising techniques, 24- 
27* on supervisory techniques, 20-21 
IVebuer Groves, Missouri, organization 

chart. Its . . 

Weston, Massachusetts, participatory sur- 
\cy chart, 116 

Whitney. F. L., of value of supervisory 
methods, 20 , . 

Winnetka, scale for behavior, 246 
Witty, PauI, on intelligence tests. 279 
Workbooks, evaluation of, 466-469; im- 
portance of use of, 672-674 
W^kshop, attacking community prob- 
lems. 69S; principles governing, 7 ii* 7'35 
use of in supervision, 710-714 
Wrightstonc. J- organized program of 
evaluation, 256-260 

Xavier. Sister M- on analysis nf classroom 
products, 371-372 
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Reading, dc\clopmciual goals in, 209-211; 
diagnostic program in, 308-309; difficul- 
ties in oral. 298 

Rcatis, W. C.. editor, adminisirathe chart, 
109 

Remedial instruction, materials in, 672- 
674: procedures and principles of, 545- 
554 

Report cards, characteristics of, 261 
Research, illustrations of application of, 
829-837; translation into practical ap- 
plication of, 84 o-8{i; bureaus of, 842; 
historical, 8o3-8ji; use of in Improve- 
ment programs, 838-841; typical gen- 
eral methods of, 812-815; organizing 
plans of, 842-8J5; typical produas of, 
837; typical forms of scientific, 812-815; 
applied to supervision, Ch. XVII; 
teacher participation in, 737-738 
Retardation, 525-531 

Rarer, J. A., on principles of supervision, 
34 

Rotation of administrative officers, 91 
Rural supervision, reference to, 83 


Saylor, J. Galen, on cxtianecus factors 
affecting ciiniculum, 399-401; on types 
of curriculum piograms, 028 I 

Sdiool plant, evaluation of, 478-485: eval- 
uation of classrooms, 137-489 
School records, use of in diagnosis, 305-308 
Scientific method, distinguishing char- 
acteristics of, 815-817: typical forms of. 
812-815; general steps in, 817-829; and 
supervision, 56-62 

Scope of course of study. 416-422; con- 
vjvtiv of cvvrsvtvvIvvTO, 421-422 

Self-supervision, 12, C6; through problem- 
solving, 61 1 

Sc<iucncc, of suhjcct-inattcr and experi- 
ence in couise of study, 422-427 
Smith. Dora, diagnosis in written compo- 
sition. 297 

Social maturity scales, 241 
Social needs, methods of discovering, 169- 
182 

Social trends in the United States, brief 
reference to, 175 

Socio-physical environment of instruction, 
evaluation of, Ch. X; evaluating the 
school plant, 47S-{85; improvement of, 
Ch. XIV; improving use of comnuinity 
resources, 685-701; improving physical 
facilities, 6S2-CS5 

South Kingston, Rhode Isbnd, participa- 
tory survey chart. 117 
Spears, Harold, on line-and-suR, 86-8S 
Start members, new additions represent a 
new view. 86-87 


Standard tests, in evaluation, 232-239; rat- 
ing scale for, 220-223 
State Departments, and supervision, 83 
State programs of curriculum improve- 
ment, 639-645 

Strang, Ruth, on improvement of pupil 
personality, 552; on diagnosis in read- 
ing, 268 

Study iiabits, and intelligence, 280; sample 
objectives of. 212-213 
Supervision, relation to administration, 27- 
34; changing concepts of, 6-15; coeicive, 
6; contrast between trauitional and 
modern, 13: criticisms of, 34-36; early 
definitions of, 4-5; modern definition of, 
11-15; laissez faire, 6: as democratic 
leadership, 7 ff.; need for, 36-37; de- 
rived from situation, 9-15; self-supervi- 
sion, 12, 66; as training and guidance, 7 
Supervision, principles of, Ch. II; crea- 
tive, 62; levels of, D5-67; and philo- 
sophic method, 56-62; and scientific 
method, 56-62; principles governing 
naiuie of, 63-64; principles governing 
purposes of, 64-65; increasingly profes- 
sional. 62; purposes of, 12. 64-65; JSS* 

I *35 

I Supervision, administiatlve organization 
of. Ch. HI 

Supen’ision, planning of, Ch. IV 
Supervision, subsidiary techniques in, Ch. 
XV: list of promising techniques, 706- 
710 

Supervision, evaluation of, Ch. XVI; gen- 
eral meihods in evaluating. 757-802; pur- 
poses of evaluation of, 756 
Supervisors, critical lists of activities of, 
24-33: checli-list for appraisal of, 792- 
802; activities of in Detroit. 21-24; duties 
and activities of, 15 rt.; current objec- 
tive studies of duties of, 18-20, 24-27; 
early objective studies of duties of, 16- 
18, 21-24 

Survey, of teacher needs, 323 


Teacher, studying needs of, Ch. VIIl; 
analysis within a subject field, 326-327: 
desirable behavior patterns of, 336; in- 
ventories and interviews in studying. 
377 ' 378 i group judgment technique in 
detcrniitiing needs of, 326; typical 
growth needs of,' 327-336; general 
methods of determining needs of, 323- 
326; problems in studying needs of, 338- 
3|2: measurement of pupil in studying 
needs of, 378-380; rating scilcs in study- 
ing needs of, 357-373: use of records in 
diagne^ing needs of, 351-356: steps in 
deicnnining ner<ls of. 336-338: tech- 



